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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  ia  two-fold.  First,  it  is  proposed  to 
givo  a  popular  account  of  the  phenomena  whicli  indicate  the 
presence  of  that  mysterious,  sustaining  force  we  denominate  Life, 
or  Vitality,  and  of  the  laws  which  appear  to  govern  their  mani- 
festation; secondly,  will  he  considered  those  Spiritual,  or  Emo- 
tional and  Intellectual  States,  which  collectively  constitute  the 
essential  history  of  our  temporal  lives,  rendering  existence  either 
pleasurable  or  painftJ,  The  inquiry  will  thus  embrace  all  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  subjects  alike  of  physiology  and 
psychology;  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  bodies  in  which 
we  dwell ;  the  delights  which  attend  the  exercise  of  the  intellect 
and  the  affections ;  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  the  works  of  God, 
will  all  come  under  notice,  and  receive  their  fitting  meed  of  iUus- 
trat  on  E  pe  ally  will  the  practitil  mIu.  and  interest  of  life 
bp  ]  omfed  out  the  unity  and  fine  bymmetiy  of  the  True  the 
Bei  t  f  1  and  the  Good ;  the  poetrj  of  common  thing  and 
the  nt  n  at*  dependence  of  the  whole  upon  Him  in  whom  we 
1  e  animove  and  have  our  being.'  Man  i  the  noi- lest  recipi 
ent,  upon  earth,  of  the  divine  life,  will  naturally  be  the  pnneipal 
object  of  consideration ;  not,  however  the  onh  one  Seeing 
that  he  is  the  Archetype  of  the  entire  sy&tem  of  hvmg  thmf, 
the  principles  of  a  true  doctrine      nceinin"  h      he  owe  the 
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principles  of  Natural  History  in  every  one  of  its  departmente. 
Animals,  plants,  even  tlie  inorganic  world  of  minerals,  will  all, 
therefore,  be  taken  account  of,  in  so  far  as  will  be  needftil  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  volume.  To  those  wlio  care  for  the  illus- 
tration which  physical  science  casts  upon  the  science  of  mind, 
and  upon  the  truths  of  Revelation,  there  will  probably  be  much 
that  is  both  novel  and  inviting.  In  faot,  it  has  been  sedulously 
aimed  to  show  how  intimate  and  striking  is  the  relation  of  human 
knowledges,  and  how  grand  is  the  harmony  of  things  natural  and 
divine.  Some  readers  may  regard  the  combination  of  physiology, 
poetiy,  and  theology,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  these  chap- 
ters, as  detrimental  to  their  value,  since  the  subjects  in  question 
are  commonly  regarded  as  incongruous.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
in  antioipation  of  such  criticism,  that  one  great  aim  of  the  entire 
woik  IS  ti  show  the  esBPntial  com.angumit^  f  eveij  form  of 
humin  thought  and  humin  feeling  There  his  been  no  he=ata 
ti  n  m  deil  ng  Tfifh  «ome  ot  the  mist  sicred  it  tipics  The 
physical  and  the  spiritual  wirl  is  aie  in  such  close  crnnection 
thit  to  attempt  to  tieat  philosophicallv  it  eithei  li  them  apart 
t  om  the  ether  is  to  daurce  what  Grod  has  joined  tjgethei 
Tiiough  th  authDnzed  leather  of  hoi v  things  undoubtcdlj  has 
his  special  ufiiLe  it  i?  no  invasion  tberefoie  of  his  prerogative 
to  speiL  lehgiou  ly  on  themes  so  high  and  beautiftii  as  the 
attestatuns  of  the  divine  love  expiessed  in  nature  Science 
without  religion  is  empty  and  unvital.  True  wisdom,  fandmg  the 
whole  world  expressive  of  God,  calls  upon  us  to  walk  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  in  the  worship  and  reverent  contemplation  of 
Him.  Wishful  at  all  times  to  speak  modestly,  and  upon  sacred 
matters  always  most  reverently,  if  a  single  sentence  in  th« 
volume  can  be  shown  not  to  be  in  accordance  with,  or  can  be 
pi-oved  contrary  to  a  right  and  trao  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
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it  is  here,  onee  foi'  all,  acknowledged  false,  aod  declared  ua- 

The  views  whieli  ate  set  forth  lay  few  claims  to  originality. 
They  are  siich  aa  have  been  held  by  select  thinkers  in  every  age, 
though  perhaps  never  before  expressed  connectedly,  or  in  similar 
terma  Not  that  the  book  is  a  mere  compilation  of  time-worn 
facts.  Several  of  the  chapters,  such  as  those  upon  B«juve- 
nescence,  and  the  Pi-efigurations  of  Nature,  deal  with  subjects 
hitherto  scarcely  touched.  Neither  are  the  views  here  offered 
final,  or  binding  on  a  single  reader ;  they  are  offered  as  opinions 
and  oonviotions  rather  than  as  dogmas.  Certainly,  most  part  of 
the  work  is  written  affirmatively,  but  this  must  be  taien  only  as 
indicating  earnestness  of  conviction ;  anything  like  dogmatizing 
is  altogether  disclaimed.  They  are  views  which  have  brought 
inexpressible  happiness  to  the  writer ;  and  they  are  offered  in 
the  hope  that,  while  they  may  render  the  strange  mystery  of  life 
less  perplexing,  they  will  help  to  render  others  happy  likewise. 

That  the  book  is  in  many  respects  greatly  deficient,  no  one  can 
become  more  sensible  than  the  author  is.  It  would  be  remark- 
able were  it  otherwise,  when  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject  is 
considered,  and  the  impossibility  of  cnrnpiessing  it  into  modeidte 
limits.  Ordinarilj,  those  subjects  have  been  pieferred  foi  con- 
sideration which  are  least  communlv  attended  to  Some  may 
seem  to  call  for  moie  lengthy  tieatment  than  they  leeene,  but 
they  are  dosignedlj  oui  tailed  beuiuse  aireadj  discussed  in  ea-leiiso 
by  authors  of  repute.  Such  are  Sleep,  and  the  Brain.  The 
incompleteness  of  the  remarks  upon  others  is  compensated  in  the 
author's  separate  writings.  A  large  number  of  quotations  will 
be  found,  ample  reference  being  made  to  the  authorities  in  all 
the  more  important  of  them,  and  the  remainder  acknowledged 
in  tlie  usual  manner.     The  reader  who  is  acqii.iinfed  with  Ihe 
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autliovs  cited  will  not  regret  to  meet  old  friends ;  and  to  the 
younger  student,  they  may  be  valuable  aa  pointing  to  new  sources 
of  information.  Inserted,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
have  been,  purely  from  memory,  exercised  over  a  long  and  diver- 
sified course  of  reading,  it  has  been  impossible  always  to  authen- 
ticate minutely.  For  the  benefit  of  tlie  younger  reader,  copious 
references  to  the  literature  of  tlie  subject  are  also  introduced ; 
the  book  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  kind  of  index. 

Appended  will  be  found  an  appropriate  adjunct  to  the  subject 
of  Life,  ia  the  shape  of  a  little  essay  on  ' '  Times  ajid  Seasons, ' ' 
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LIFE. 


1,  Life  is  the  loftiest  subject  of  phQosophy.  There  is  no 
place  where  life  is  not  present;  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  life  was  not.  In  the  great  composite  fact  of  a  Crea- 
tor ai-e  involved  the  elemental  facts  of  Omnipresence  and 
Eternity  of  existence;  and  these,  in  turn,  involve  Infinite 
Creative  Activity,  which  is  the  production  and  sustentation 
of  arenas  of  ever-renovated  life.  To  suppose  the  Creator 
ever  to  have  been  inactive  or  unproducing,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose him  inconsistent  with  himself.  Doubtless  every  one  of 
the  innumerable  orbs  of  the  universe  had  a  beginning, — 
some,  probably,  were  created  long  subsequently  to  others, 
and  are  comparatively  in  their  childhood;  but  a  period 
when  there  were  no  worlds,— no  terraqueous  scenes  of  the 
bestowal  of  the  Divine  Love,  the  mind  is  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving. Ancient  as  our  own  world  is,  there  were  "morning 
stiis  which  'sang  together  at  its  nativity  That  t,uch 
scenes  of  life  do  leally  e\ist  certamlj  we  neithei  know  nor 
IS  It  probable  that  it  Iils  withm  the  power  of  man  ucien 
tiiically  to  deteimine  but  the  afiirmitive  is  congenial  aldie 
t  leason  philosophy  ■^nd  enlai^ed  ideas  of  God  Tiuth 
lo  such  mittei-^  is  deteimmed  b>  balancing  pobibilities 
nthtr  than  b>  ngid  niathematicil   lemonstriti  n      It  th& 
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IS  PROPER    MEANINU    OP    THE   TERM    LIBE. 

former  proposition  be  admissible,  namely,  that  an  inactive, 
unproducing  Creator  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  the  "plu- 
rality of  worlds"  is  a  corollary  almost  inevitable.  "Life 
was  not  made  for  matt«r,  but  matter  for  life.  In  whatever 
spot  we  see  it,  whether  at  our  feet,  or  in  the  planet,  or  in  the 
remotest  star,  we  may  be  sure  that  life  is  there, — life  physical 
to  enjoy  its  beauties — life  mora!  to  worship  its  maker — ^life 
intellectual  to  proclaim  his  wisdom  and  his  power."  Doubts 
less,  too,  every  shape  of  organized  existence  had  its  own 
special  era  of  commencement,  as  illustrated  in  the  sequeu- 
tialism  of  the  fossils  beneath  our  feet;*  but  those  very  fossils 
show  at  the  same  moment,  that  organic  life  is  contempora- 
neous with  the  consolidation  of  tlie  worlds  which  it  embel- 
lishes, and  thus  with  the  dayspring  of  Time.  The  very 
purpose  of  a  world's  creation  is  that  it  shall  be  at  once, 
clothed  and  made  beautiful  with  life.  "For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  that  created  the  heavens, — God  himself  that  formed 
the  earth  and  made  it;  He  hath  established  it;  He  created 
it  not  in  yain;  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited." 

2.  Under  the  term  Life,  however,  rightly  regarded,  is 
comprehended  far  more  than  it  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote. 
"We  err,  if  when  thinking  of  the  habitations  of  life  we 
associate  it  only  with  ourselves,  animals,  and  plants.  Life, 
in  its  proper,  generic  sense,  is  the  name  of  the  sustaining 

*  The  noD-geological  reader  may  be  apprised  that  the  petrified 
remains  of  animals  and  plants,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  col- 
lectiona  of  natural  curiosities,  are  not  mixed  indiscvimitiately  in  the 
earth,  but  always  occupy  the  same  relative  places, — that  is,  every 
layer  or  stratom,  or  at  least  every  group  of  strata,  has  its  peculiar 
fossils,  showing  that  there  must  have  been  as  many  distinct  creationa 
aa  there  are  changes  in  the  character  of  the  relies.  When  plants 
and  animals  first  appeared  upon  our  planet,  geology  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  point  out,  nor  even  to  calculate.  Azoic  Toeks  are  no 
proof  of  aaoic  periads. 
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principle  by  which  everything  out  of  the  Creator  si 
whether  worlds,  metals,  minerals,  trees,  ajiimale,  mankiiidj 
augels,  or  devila,  together  mth  all  thought  and  feeling. 
Nothing  is  absohitely  lifeless,  though  many  things  are 
relatively  so ;  and  it  is  simply  a  conventional  restriction  of 
the  term,  which  makes  life  signify  no  more  than  the  vital 
energy  of  an  organized,  material  body,  or  the  phenomena  in 
which  that  energy  is  exhibited,  Though  in  man  life  be  at 
its  maximum,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  concentrated  in 
him,  nor  even  in  "animated  nature,"  outside  of  which  there 
is  as  much  life  as  there  is  inside ;  though  not  the  same  expres- 
sion of  life.  "The  life  which  works  in  your  organized 
ftame,"  said  Laon,  "is  but  an  exalted  condition  of  the 
power  which  occasions  the  accretion  of  particles  into  this 
crystalline  mass.  The  quickening  force  of  nature  through 
every  form  of  being  is  the  same."*  "The  characteristic," 
observes  another  quick-sighted  writer,  "which,  manifested  in 
a  high  degree,  we  call  Life,  is  a  characteristic  manifested 
only  in  a  lower  d^ree  by  so-called  inanimate  objects. "f 
Hufeland,  Oersted,  Humboldt,  Coleridge,  in  his  "Theory  of 
Life,"  Arnold  Guyot,  in  "The  Earth  and  Man,"  and  many 
others,  express  themselves  in  similar  terms,  none,  however, 
more  explicitly  than  the  distinguished  Carus: — "The  idea 
of  Life  is  co-extensive  with  Universal  Nature.  The  indi- 
vidual or  integrant  parts  of  Nature  are  the  members;  uni- 
versal nature  is  the  total  and  complete  organism.  The 
relations  of  inorganic  to  organized  bodies  exist  only  by 
reason  of  this;  hence,  too,  the  universal  connection,  the 
combination,  the  never-eeasJng  action  and  re-action  of  all 
the  powers  of  nature,  producing  the  v^t  and  magnificent 


■|-  Herbert  Spencer. —  W^dminsle,r  Refieir,  April,  1852,  p.  472 
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14  TESTIMONY    OF    LANGITAGE. 

whole  of  the  world, — an  action  and  re-action  which  would 
be  impossible,  were  not  all  pervaded  by  a  single  principle  of 
Liie,"*  Strictly  speaking,  every  atom  of  the  constituent 
matter  of  our  globe  is  aliva  "Inanimate  matter,"  "dead 
matter,"  often  vaguely  spoken  of,  matter  waiting  for  the 
breath  of  Deity  to  give  it  life,  exists  only  in  fable.  Matter 
is  not  a  hearth  existing  anteriorly  to  life,  and  independently 
of  life,  and  upon  which  the  flame  of  life  is  sometime  kindled. 
In  its  very  simplest  and  crudest  forms  it  is  a  sign  that  the  flame 
is  already  burning.  The  language  of  poetry,  or  rather  of 
the  poetic  sentiment, — the  golden  key  to  the  essential  mean- 
ings of  words,  and  the  teacher  of  their  right  applications, 
has  from  ages  immemorial  shown  that  life  is  no  mere  term 
of  physiology ;  and  Scripture,  which  is  the  sum  and  immortal 
bloom  of  all  poetry,  pronounces,  in  its  usages,  a  divine  con- 
flrmation.  In  the  force  and  multiplicity  of  its  figurative 
applications,  no  word  takes  precedence  of  Life, — a  fact 
which  mere  accident  or  conformity  to  other  men's  example 
would  be  quite  insufficient  to  account  for;  the  reason  is  that 
what  we  ordinarily  call  "  Life,"  namely,  organic,  physiolo- 
gical life,  is  the  exponent  and  explanatory  phase  of  a  prin- 
ciple felt  to  be  omnipresent,  manifold  in  expression,  but 
uniform  in  entity.  The  profound,  unerring  perceptions  of 
the  harmonies  of  nature,  which  were  the  original  archi- 
tects, and  are  the  conservators  and  trustees  of  langut^, 
acknowledged  no  private  property  in  words;  and  though 
conventionalism  and  contraction  of  view  may  seek  to  enslave 
particular  terms.  Life  among  the  number,  ever  and  ever  do 
those  perceptions  free  them  from  thefr  bonds,  and  pass  them 
on  to  their  rightful  inheritances.     Hence  it  is  that  on  the 

*  "The  Kingdom  of  Natare:  thfiir  Life  and  Affinity,"  by  Dr,  C. 
G.  OaniR.  Tvaiislated  from  the  German,  in  Taylor's  Scienliflc  Me- 
moirs, vol.  i.,  i>.  223.     1837. 
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lips  of  the  poet; — fliat  is,  on  tlie  lips  of  every  man  wlio  is 
in  closer  alliance  with  God,  and  Truth,  and  Nature  than  are 
the  multitude;— words  which  with  the  imlt/us  have  but  one 
solitary,  narrowed  meaning,  are  continually  found  serving 
varied  and  brilliant  purposes,  which  Taste  appreciates  and 
relishes  delightedly.  Strange  and  unnatural  as  its  phrases 
may  sound  to  the  unreflective  mind,  figurative  language, 
rightly  so  called,  is  Nature's  high-priest  of  Truth.  "  Rightly 
so  called,"  because  metaphors  and  similes  founded  upon 
mere  arbitrary  or  far-fetched  comparisons,  though  often 
confounded  with  figurative  language,  are  generally  but  its 
mockery  and  caricature.  True  figurative  language  is  an 
echo  of  the  divine,  immortal  harmonies  of  nature,  thus  their 
feithftil  expositor,  the  vestibule  of  Philosophy,  and  an  epi- 
tome of  the  highest  science  of  the  universe. 

3.  When  it  is  popularly  said,  then,  that  one  thing  is  ani- 
mate, and  another  inanimate ;  that  life  is  present  here,  but 
absent  there;  the  simple  feet  of  the  matter  is  that  a  particu- 
lar manifestation  of  life  is  absent  or  present.  Such  phrases 
come  of  confounding  Expression,  which  is  variable,  with 
Principle,  which  is  uniform.  A  particular  presentation  of 
life  is  contemplated,  and  thus  not  only  is  the  principle  itself 
misconceived,  but  everything  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
a^umed  impersonation  of  it  is  pronounced  contrary  to  that 
which  in  reality  has  no  contraries.  Just  as  with  popular 
notions  of  what  constitutes  Religion,  which  it  is  impossible 
rightly  to  apprehend  and  define,  so  long  as  it  is  confounded 
with  the  forms  of  feith,  and  the  modes  and  attitudes  of  wor- 
ship, by  which  it  is  locally  sought  to  be  realized.  It  is  a 
mere  assumption,  for  instance,  that  life  is  present  only  where 
there  are  physical  growth,  feeding,  motion,  sensation,  repro- 
duction, &c.  Life  confines  itself  to  no  such  scanty  costume ; 
and  as  if  it  would  rebuke  the  penuriousness  of  a  doctrine 
which  so  limits  and  degi-ades  it,  often  forbears  ii'om  all  the 
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more  striking  phenomena  of  the  series,  in  the  very  depart- 
ments of  nature  of  which  they  are  asserted  to  be  characteris- 
tic ;  and  expresses  itself  so  slenderly,  that  science  needs  all  ifs 
eyes  and  analo^es  to  discern  it.  In  the  fungi,  for  example, 
and  in  the  sponge,  both  of  which  forms  of  being,  by  reason 
of  their  attennated  presentation  of  life,  have  been  regarded 
in  time  past  as  belonging  to  inorganic  nature.  Fungi  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  extinguished  relics  or  corpses  of  the 
beautiful  meteors  called  "  felling  stara ;"  sponges  have  been 
deemed  mere  concretions  of  the  foam  of  the  sea.  "  There  is 
found,"  says  old  Gerarde,  "upon  the  rocks  neai-e  vnto  the 
sea,  a  certaine  matter  wrought  together  of  the  fome  or  froth 
of  the  sea,  which  we  call  spunges."  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  by  Aristotle,  the  father  of  natural  history,  the 
animal  constitution  of  sponges  was  at  all  events  anticipated.* 
So  ivith  the  beautiful  frondose  zoophytes  called  Sertularia, 
Thuiaria,  Plumularia,  Flustra,  &c.f  So  late  as  a  century 
ago,  the  mineralogists  disputed  the  zoological  and  botanical 
claims  to  the  possession  of  these  beautiful  organisms,  con- 
tending that  they  were  "  formed  by  the  sediment  and  a^lu- 
tination  of  a  submarine,  general  compost  of  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  materials,  moulded  into  the  figures  of  trees  and 

*  For  a  long  and  eminentij'  interesting  account  of  tlie  opinions 
and  diacoveries  of  the  nature  of  Sponges,  and  of  their  sitoalion  and 
rank  in  tlie  ecale  of  organized  being,  see  the  admirable  "Hisl«ry 
of  BritJsh  Sponges  and  Lithophjtes,"  by  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Genrge  Johnson  the  Gilbprt  Wliite  of  the  sea. 

t  Tl  uugh  these  names  may  not  be  lamihar  the  objects  they 
Itsignate  aie  known  to  all  who  li  ve  interested  themselves  in  the 
c  riosiMea  and  wonders  of  the  'ihore  EeBemhlni"  sea-weeda  in 
their  general  aspect  ind  configuration  and  commonly  eoufoimded 
vith  them  thej  -ue  neverfheleas  readily  distinguishable  by  their 
seini  trjstalline  texture  and  whitish  brown  enlor  the  prevailing 
uilors  of  true  sea-weeds  being  pink,  green,  or  dark  olive. 
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mosses  by  the  motion  of  the  waves ;  by  crystallization  (aa 
in  salta),  or  by  some  imagined  vegetative  power  in  brute 
matter.  Ray  himself  seems  not  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
about  them,  fi»r  though  in  some  of  his  writings  he  indicates  a 
correct  apprehension  of  their  nature,  in  tlie  "  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation,"  lie  includes  them 
among  "inanimate,  mixed  bodies,"  or  "stones,  metals,  mine- 
rals, and  salts."  "  Some,"  says  he,  "  have  a  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion and  resemblance  of  plants,  as  Corals,  Fori,  and  Fun- 
gites,  which  grow  upon  the  rocks  like  shrubs."  The  fact  is, 
the  notions  of  life  and  of  what  lives,  as  of  the  whole,  genuine, 
ti'uth  in  any  matter,  are  things  essentially  of  growth,  and 
modification  for  the  better.  The  popular  notion  of  life  is 
not  a  censurable  one.  It  necessarily  precedes ;  the  error  be- 
ing to  remain  in  it  after  it  has  been  shown  to  be  only  part 
of  a  truth.  Partial  truths  everywhere  form  the  beginnings 
of  knowledge.  In  science,  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  it  is 
neither  so  much  nor  so  often  that  positively  fake  doctrines  are 
held,  as  defective  ones.  The  difference  between  the  intellec- 
tual conditions  of  childhood  and  maturity,  and  thus  between 
their  counterparts,  the  uncultivated  and  the  cultivated  mind, 
consists,  mainly,  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  less  true  and  what  is  more  completely  true.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  all  of  us  too  prone  to  rest  content  with  our  little 
glimpses,  and  to  deem  them  the  absolute  total.  Tell  the 
dull-witted,  uninformed  man  that  the  gray,  leatherlike  fun- 
gus upon  the  old  paling  lives  as  veritably  as  he  himself  does, 
and  he  will  laugh  at  you.  To  him,  eating,  drinking,  and 
movement  from  place  to  place  alone  indicate  life.  You 
may  get  his  assent  perhaps  to  the  proposition  that  the  beau- 
tiful tree  swaying  its  branches  there,  is  alive;  but  to  make 
the  same  demand  on  behalf  of  the  lichens,  is  to  quench  all 
his  belief  in  your  sincerity,  if  not  in  your  sanity.  To  the 
perception  of  this  higher  theorem  he  must  progresH,  as  his 
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teacher  did  before  him,  and  as  that  teacher  also  himself  fui-- 
ther  progresses,  when  not  shackled  by  a  mistaken  deference, 
to  the  perception  of  a  sustainmg  hfe  even  in  inorganic 
things.  No  estimate  of  facts  m  nature  can  be  regarded  as 
jnst,  consistent,  and  complete,  which  confines  itself  to  a 
fixed  circumference,  calling  everything  beyond,  barbarian. 
In  his  sphere,  the  philosopher  who  sees  life  only  in  organic 
things,  is  no  more  advanced  than  the  rustic  and  the  child, 
who  aUow  it  only  to  animals. 

4.  It  needs  very  little  observation  of  nature  to  perceive 
that  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  consciousness  or  feeling. 
If  it  did,  the  whole  vegetable  creation  would  be  lifeless,  to- 
gether with  many  animal  structures  of  humble  kind,  as  the 
sponge  and  allied  beings.  So  with  the  mere  circumstances, 
separately  taken,  of  volitional  movement,  feeding  and 
gi-owth.  As  regards  movement,  for  instance,  no  observe^ 
tion  or  experiment  has  rendered  it  even  probable  that  plants 
ever  move  volitionally,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
humble  animal  organisms  just  alluded  to.  This  might  be 
presupposed,  indeed,  from  the  utter  absence  from  plants  ajid 
the  sponge,  of  consciousness  and  sensation,  seeing  that  with- 
out these  there  can  be  no  volition,  and  therefore  no  impulse 
to  move.  The  fascmatingly  curious  examples  of  movement 
fiimished  in  the  different  kinds  of  Sensitive-plant,*  may 


*  There  are  many  kinds  of  sensitive-plant  besides  the  species 
commonlj'  so  called,  though  nearly  all  are  comprised  in  tlie  great 
family  of  plants  called  LeguminoBce.  Tlie  veritable  Mimosa  seimliva 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  beautiful  Httle  Mimosa  pudica,  the 
species  ordinarily  known  as  the  Bensitive-plant.  The  other  exam- 
ples of  sensitiveness  occur  in  different  species  of  (halidete,  a  family 
of  which  OUT  English,  wood-sorrel  is  the  type;  and  in  the  exfiaordi- 
naiy  plants  known  na  the  fly-catchers,  comprehended  in  the  family 
of  Droim-aeece,  the  most  i-eraarkable  being  the  Forth  American 
Venus'  fly-trap,  or  Tlwwea  muidpula. 
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seftiii  to  be  exceptional,  but  the  whole  of  these  are  referable 
to  causes  which  involve  no  degree  whatever  of  volition. 
The  most  cui-ious  of  all,  namely,  the  play  of  the  leaflets  of 
the  Moving-plant,*  may  be  compared  with  such  movements 
m  the  animal  body  as  that  of  the  heart,  which  is  constantly 
pulsating,  yet  quite  independently  of  the  will,  and  even  out 
of  its  control.  Exceptions  may  also  seem  to  occur  in  the 
closing  and  opening  of  many  kinds  of  flowers,  commonly 
called  thdr  sleep  and  theh'  waking ;  also  in  the  folding  and 
re-expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  advance  of  the  sta- 
mens of  certain  flowers  towards  the  pistil.  For  all  of  these, 
however,  there  is  adequate  explanation.  Causes  exciting 
from  without,  manifestly  elicit  the  chief  part  of  the  respec- 
tive movements;  while  others  are  purely  mechanical. 
Nothing  is  easier  to  peredve,  for  instance,  than  that  the 
leap  of  the  stamens  of  the  Kalmia  from  their  niches  in  the 
corolla,  comes  of  the  wider  expansion  of  the  flower,  which 
unfixes  the  anthers,  and  thus  causes  the  filaments  to  ex- 
change their  constrained  curvature  for  the  etraightness  of 
fi-eedom.f  The  only  other  kind  of  vegetable  movement  ap- 
parently volitional,  is  that  of  the  minute  aquatics  called, 
from  the  nature  of  their  motion,  OsoiUahria.  Carpenter 
compai-es  this  to  the  eiliaiy  movement  in  animals,  which  is 

*  The  Moviog-plaiit,  or  Deemodivmi,  gyrims,  is  a  native  of  Bengal, 
and  one  of  Uie  family  of  the  LegQminos<e  above  mentioned.  Its 
leaves  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  clover,  and  the  leaflets,  under 
given  drcuniBtances,  keep  moving  up  and  down.  An  excellent 
colored  drawing  of  it  may  be  a'een  in  the  "  Iconee  Planfaium  Rario- 
ram"  of  Jacc[uiii,  vol.  iii.,  tab.  665.  Similar  movements  take  place 
in  the  Desmodtwrn  gyi'oidee  and  D,  vesperttlionis. 

\  For  pai'tionlars  of  various  plant-movements  of  this  nature,  see 
Balfour's  "Class-Book  of  Botany,"  pp.  492-500;  and  on  the  subject 
of  plaJit  motion  in  general,  Carpenter's  "Principles  of  Genera,!  and 
(lomparative  Physiology,"  cliap.  xv. 
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SO  imJepeiident  of  volition  as  often  to  continue  after  the 
a  itself  is  dead.* 


6.  That  the  mere  aot  of  feeding  is  not  t 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  life,  is  shown  in  deciduous  trees, 
or  those  which  cast  their  foliage  in  the  autumn,  and  liyber- 
Date  till  spring,  seeing  that  without  the  presence  of  leaves, 
no  true  vegetable  nutrition  can  proceed.  Insects,  while  in 
the  chrysalis  form,  exemplify  the  same  thing,  as  do  all  kinds 
of  hyhemating  animals.  So  with  the  phenomenon  of  <;roii>- 
ing.  That  this  is  not  needed  in  order  to  betoken  life,  is  illus- 
trated in  every  egg  before  it  is  placed  under  the  hen,  and  in 
every  seed  before  put  into  the  soil.  Contemplating  "  latent 
life,"  as  the  physiologists  call  it,  or  that  which  supports  the 
egg  and  the  seed  prior  to  hatching  and  germination,  we  dis- 
cover in  fact,  that  behindthescen^  there  is,  if  possible,  even 
more,  life  than  in  front.     Millions  of  beings  enjoy  complete 


*  Foe  descriptions  and  colored  drawings  of  the  OscSiatoria,  see  the 
"British  Fresh-wat«r  Algfe"  of  Haasall,  (1845),  wherein  w  shown 
reason  also  for  supposing  the  motion  of  these  plants  to  have  been 
"  miBunderstood  and  exaggerated  to  such  an  extent  as  tfl  have  sur- 
rounded them  with  an  unnecessary  degree  of  mystery. 

"  Ciliary  motion"  is  tliat  of  the  cilia,  in  animalcules  the  principal 
organs  of  locomotion  and  of  obtaining  food ;  but  best  lo  he  under- 
stood, perhaps,  from  what  these  organs  and  their  movements  are  in 
our  own  bodies.  The  human  cilia  are  minute,  transparent  hairs, 
ranging  iirom  l-600th  to  l-5000th  of  an  inch  in  lengtli,  and  covering 
various  interior  surfaces,  with  which  water,  or  other  more  or  less 
flaid  matt^B  are  commonly  in  contact.  They  abound  about  the  eyes 
and  ears,  wid  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  respiratory  mucous  tract. 
Their  office  is  to  assist  in  propelling  onwards,  and  usually  outwards, 
the  fluid  matters  brought  into  contact  with  them ;  and  they  do  this 
either  by  constantly  waving  backwards  and  forwards,  or  'by  whirling 
round  on  thair  bases,  so  that  the  extremities  describe  circles — the 
n.)tural  result  being  a  continuous  current  in  a  determinate  direction. 
The  waving  and  whirling  :ire  the  "ciliary  Tnovement," 
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and  ictive  life ;  tens  of  millions  lie  poteitttally  alive,  crowd- 
ing with  intense  vitality  tlie  very  places  which  to  appearance 
seem  most  empty.  When  excavationi  aie  made  in  the 
ground,  the  earth  brought  to  the  9urfe:Ce  speedily  becomes 
covered  with  plants,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  conveyed  there  at  the  moment,  must 
have  been  lying  in  the  soil,  accidentally  buried  at  some  re- 
mote period,  too  deep  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  rain  and  air. 
This  is  rendered  the  more  indisputable  by  the  curious  fact 
that  plants  of  difFei'ent  species  from  those  common  in  the 
neighborhood,  not  infrequently  spring  up  among  the  othera. 
Ploughing  deeper  than  usual  will  occasion  similar  resurrec- 
tions, and  the  same  when  the  surface  soil  of  old  gardens  is 
pared  off.  Often  has  there  shone  a  lovely  and  unexpected 
renewal  of  choice  blossoms  on  removing  the  turf  under  the 
walls  of  old,  gray  castles  and  abbeys,  which  for  ages,  ivy 
and  the  feithflil  wall-flower  alone  have  solaced.*  The  water 
contains  similar  stores,  holding  in  suspension  myriads  of 
germs  of  algje,  ready  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  meet  with  a 


*  For  remarkable  inHtances  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  seeds,  espe- 
eiallj  when  buried,  see  Jesse's  "Gleanings  in  Natural  History,"  vol. 
i.,  p.  138,  and  ii.,  p.  135;  Hooker's  "Companion  to  the  Botanical 
Magaiine,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  293;  Loudon's  "Mnganine  of  Natural  His- 
tory," iii.  418 ;  viii.  3B3 ;  x.  447,  &e. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  grains  of  wheat  taken  from  tlie  hand 
of  tlie  Egyptian  mummy,  germinating  after  thirty  centuries'  capti- 
vity, though  doubted  by  many,  Sohleiden  at  least  is  a  believer  in. 
"  How  long,"  says  he,  "  the  vital  power  may  slumber  in  the  seed,  ia 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  late  Count  Von  Sternberg  raised  healthy 
plants  of  wheat  from  grains  which  were  found  in  a  mummy  case 
(which,  thei'efore,  must  have  reposed  for  three  thousand  yeaw),  and 
laid  them  before  the  Assembly  of  Naturalists  at  Freyburg.  This 
experiment  has  also  been  mado  in  England."  ("The  Plant,"  p. 71.) 
Egga  have  been  found  in  a  perfect  state  no  less  than  three  hundreil 
years  old.    See  "Gardeners'  Ghvonlcle"  August  20th,  18 13,  p.  .54. 
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suitable  rrating-plac*.  "Before  we  have  kept  our  Aquariuin 
a  fortnight,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "its  transparent  sides  begin  to 
be  dimmed,  and  a  green  scurf  is  seen  covering  them  from 
the  bottom  to  the  water's  surface.  Examined  with  a  lens, 
we  find  this  substance  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of  tiny 
plants,  some  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  ceils  of  a  light 
green  hue,  forming  minute  threads  which  increase  in  length 
at  their  extremity,  and  become  Confervas;  while  others  dis- 
play small,  irregularly  puckered  leaves  of  deeper  green,  and 
develope  into  TJlvse  and  Enteromorphse,"  Even  the  atmos- 
phere is  charged  with  seeds — those  minute  bodies  produced 
in  such  amazing  numbers  by  the  aerial  eryptogamia,  and 
which  indicate  their  presence,  like  the  algte  in  the  water,  the 
instant  that  circumstances  enable  them  to  vegetate.  Where- 
ever  vegetable  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  owing  to 
tbe  germination  of  these  invisible  floating  seeds,  the  vital 
energy  of  which,  lying  in  abeyance  only  till  a  fitting  sphere 
of  acting  shall  be  ofiered,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfiil  things 
in  nature.  The  genera  most  largely  represented  are  Penicil- 
lium,  Oidium,  Ch»tomium,  Sporodyce,  &c.*  Not  only  do 
the  seeds  of  these  and  other  microscopic  fungi,  along  with 
those  of  mosses  and  lichens,  thus  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
waiting  their  opportunity  to  grow ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  associated  with  them  are  myriads  of  gmtna  of  animal- 
oales,  especially  Eotifera,  which  find  a  suitable  nidvg  in 
water  containing  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
one  kind  following  another,  according  to  the  stage  to  which 
the  decomposition  has  proceeded,  but  which  remain  inactive 
until  such  a  nidus  is  aflbrded.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
glittenng  motes  -een  in  the  sunbeam  when  it  shines  thiough 
a  small  apeituie  into  a  d^rk  loom  consist  in  pait  ot  these 

•  Mildew  does  not  nhmyb 
peihapa  u^ualh    i 
purel)  Lhemicil 
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othei'wisB  imperceptible  eggs  and  seeds.  Light,  we  well 
know,  is  the  great  and  universal  Revelator.  Give  light 
enough,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  might  not 
brighten  into  human  view.  The  difficulty  in  microscopies 
is  not  80  much  in  obtaining  lenses  of  increaset!  magnifying 
power,  as  io  obtainiug  an  adequate  amount  of  light.  It 
may  be  added  that  as  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  voli- 
tional movement,  feeding,  sensation,  &e.,  so  neither  is  any 
one  of  the  instruments  through  which  life  is  manifested, 
nniversally  present.  Mo  one  instrument  in  particular  can 
be  deemed  tlierefore,  as  essential  to  life,  or  as  absolutely 
characteristic  and  indicative  of  life. 

6.  Tliat  life  does  not  necessarQy  imply  oi^anization  or  re- 
production, is  shown  in  what  may  without  impropriety  be 
called  the  Life  of  the  "World.  Doubtless,  there  is  an  impas-  ■ 
sable  chasm  between  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable,  as  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  and  betiveen  the  animal 
and  man.  But  this  inorganic  nature,  which  is  represented 
as  "dead,"  because  it  has  not  the  same  life  with  the  animal 
or  plant,  is  it  then,  to  quote  Guyot,  destitute  of  all  life?  "It 
has  all  the  signs  of  life,  we  cannot  but  confess.  Has  it  not 
motion  in  the  water  which  streams  and  mui'murs  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  continents,  and  which  teases  ia  the  waves  of  the 
sea  ?  Has  it  not  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  those  myste- 
rious elective  affinities  of  the  molecules  of  matter  which 
chemistry  investigates  ?  Has  it  not  the  powerfiil  attractions 
of  bodies  to  each  other  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
stars  scattered  in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  beep  them  in 
an  admirable  harmony  ?  Do  we  not  see,  and  always  with  a 
secret  astonishment,  the  magnetic  needle  agitated  at  the 
approach  of  a  particle  of  iron,  and  leaping  under  the  fire 
of  the  Northern  Light?  Place  any  material  body  whatever 
by  the  side  of  another,  do  they  not  immediately  enter  into  re- 
lations of  interchange,  of  molecular  attraction,  of  electi'iciiv. 
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of  magnetism  ?  In  the  inorganic  part  of  matter,  as  in  the 
organic  all  is  acting,  all  is  promoting  change,  all  is  itself 
undergoing  ti'ausformatioii.  And  thus,  though  this  life  of 
the  globe,  this  physiology  of  our  planet,  is  not  the  life  of  the 
tree  or  the  bird,  is  it  not  aieo  a  life?  Assuredly  it  is.  We 
cannot  refuse  so  to  caU  those  lively  actions  and  reactions, 
that  perpetual  play  of  the  forces  of  matter,  of  which  we  are 
every  day  the  witnesses.  The  thousand  voices  of  nature 
which  make  themselves  heard  around  us,  and  in  so  many 
ways  betoken  incessant  and  prodigious  activity,  proclaim  it 
so  loudly  that  we  cannot  shut  our  ears  to  their  language." 
Equally,  too,  may  we  recognize  life  as  the  central,  governing 
force  of  everything  comprehended  under  the  names  of  Intel- 
lect and  Will.  The  particular  phenomena  of  anima!  and 
plant  life  may  not  be  present,  but  they  are  replaced  by  phe- 
nomena no  less  truly  vital.  Indeed  the  life  of  the  soul,  or 
that  which  is  played  forth  as  the  activity  of  the  Lutellect 
and  the  affections,  is  the  highest  expression  of  all.  Com- 
pared with  thie  life,  the  life  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the 
life  of  tlie  globe,  are  but  mimicries  and  shadows. 

7.  It  is  this  full,  generic  significance  of  the  word  life, 
which  we  propose  to  recognize  and  illustrate  in  the  following 
pages;  physiological  life  taking  its  place,  not  as  life  abso- 
lutoly  and  exclusively,  but  as  one  manifestation  among  many. 
Tlie  doctrine  which  it  involves  is  no  mere  hypothesis  of  the 
fancy.  It  is  dictated  by  nature ;  it  commends  itself  to  com- 
mon «en'«e  to  do  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  all  that  belongs 
to  uneon  moi  ee  e  t  l  e  n  nently  p  act  ctI  t  is  pvomo- 
t\e  m  fact  of  the  lu^l  eit  aun  of  ic  ence  ^nd  pi  losophy, 
n  etnphysi  al  no  less  thin  j  hy  cal  He  e  i,  tl  e  great  cer- 
tificate of  its  so  ndne«s  Fo  whde  the  ultimate  characte- 
r  atic  and  t^  of  e\  er j  t  ue  lo  t  ne  con  ei  ing  nature  is 
tl  it  no  pi  en  men  n    n  tl  e  e    e       al     1  tel^  1  eyoud 

the  ran^e    f  ts  po  ver   of    nte  j  etati  n  tl  e  mmed  ate  and 
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proximate  test  lies  in  its  capacity  to  illuminate  every  path  of 
human  inquiry,  whithersoever  it  may  lead.  Sudi  a  doctrine 
has  not  only  a  local  value  and  application,  but  is,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  clue  to  the  whole  mystery  of  creation.  Other 
doctrines  may  help  more  largely  in  particular  province,  but 
no  doctrine  is  so  generally  efficacious  as  this  grand  and  com- 
prehensive one  of  the  omnipresence  and  the  unity  of  life. 
Life  it  is  which  gives  to  the  universe  all  its  reality  as  well  as 
splendor,  so  that  the  larger  our  conception  of  life,  the  more 
nearly  do  we  approach  both  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  to  the  solution  of  her  stupen- 
dous problems.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  accessary 
to  the  docti-ine  here  set  forth,  is  that  the  physiologist  who 
adopts  it,  instead  of  entering  on  his  inquiries  with  the  sense  of 
a  great,  imnatural  gap  between  physiology  and  physics,  finds 
the  latter  not  only  adjoined,  but  an  instructive  introduction. 
He  ascends,  as  all  rational  philosophy  advises,  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex.  Coleridge  clearly  exhibits  this  in  his 
"Theory  of  Life,"  above  cited;  Dr.  Eadcliffe  well  exemplifies 
it  in  his  "Proteus,  or  the  Law  of  Nature."  "As  an  earnest," 
he  obseiTCS,  "  of  the  rich  harvest  which  is  to  come  when  tlie 
current  separation  of  physiology  from  physics  shall  be  for- 
gottea,  several  phenomena  which  were  once  deemed  peculiar 
to  living  bodies  are  now  explained  by  ordinary  physical  in- 
fluences." Looked  at  through  a  single  science.  Life  is  unin- 
telligible ;  I  for  the  sciences,  separately  taken,  are  but  like  the 
constituent  portions  of  a  telescope,  we  can  only  see  properly 
by  connecting  them.  Physiology,  for  the  same  reason,  be- 
comes a  pathway  and  preface  to  psychology,  which  inquired 
into  without  reference  to  physiology,  as  its  material  represen- 
tative, is  but  an  intellectual  ignis  faiuus.  Eveiy  true  law 
in  metaphysics  has  a  law  corresponding  to  it  in  physical 
nature,  and  the  latter  is  often  the  surest  chie  whereby  to 
iiiid  it. 
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8.  Life  is  no  part  of  God's  worM,  no  created  and  thei-* 
fore  finite  substance;  neither  is  it  in  any  case  detached  from 
him,  or  independent  of  him.  As  the  rivers  move  along 
their  courses  only  as  they  are  renewed  from  perennial 
springSj  welling  up  where  no  eye  can  reach,  so  is  it  with 
life.  Genuine  philosophy  knows  of  no  life  in  the  universe 
but  what  is  momentariiy  sustained  by  connection  with  its 
source,  with  Him  who  "  alone  hath  life  in  himself."  The 
popular  notion,  which  sees  au  image  of  it  rather  in  the 
reservoir  of  water,  filled  iu  the  first  place  from  the  spring, 
but  afterwards  cut  off,  and  holding  an  independent  exist- 
ence, is  countenanced  neither  by  science  nor  revelation. 
How  can  independent  vitality  pertain  even  to  the  most 
insignificant  of  created  forms,  when  it  is  said  so  expr^sly. 
that  "  in  Him  all  tilings  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being?"  Even  man  has  no  life  of  his  oimi,  tliough  of 
nothing  are  people  more  fully  persuaded  than  that  they  live 
by  virtue  of  an  inborn  vital  energy,  to  maintain  whicli,  it 
needs  only  that  they  shall  feed  and  sleep.  Not  that  men 
deny  the  general  proposition  that  life  is  from  God,  and  in 
the  hands  of  God.  Every  one  is  willing  to  allow  tbat  lie 
received  his  life  originally  from  the  Almighty,  and  that  the 
Almighty  takes  it  away  from  him  when  he  pleases.  Few, 
however,  are  willing  to  ipgard  themselves  as  existing  only 
by  virtue  of  his  constant  influx,  which,  nevertheless,  is  the 
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only  way  in  which  it  can  be  true  that  "  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being."  It  is  wounding  to  self-love 
and  to  the  pride  of  human  nature,  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
80  wholly  and  minutely  dependent  as  we  are,  moment  by 
moment,  day  and  night,  the  senses  all  the  while  insinuating 
the  reverse.  Moreover,  in  the  minds  of  most  men  there  is 
a  strong  aversion  to  recognize  physical  effects  as  resulting 
from  spiritual  causes.  Towards  everything,  indeed,  which 
involves  a  spiritual  element — which  lifts  ua  above  the  region 
of  the  senses,  there  is  a  deep-seated  dislike,  such  as  mere 
argument  is  perhaps  incapable  of  overcoming,  and  which 
can  only  give  way,  it  would  seem,  under  the  influence  of 
higher  moral  feelings.  Truly  to  understand  anythiag  of 
God's  government  and  providence,  we  miLSt  firat  of  all  be 
feithful  to  his  revealed  law.  We  can  form  no  right  esti- 
mate, either  of  nature  or  of  life,  till  we  strive,  with  his 
divine  blessing,  to  become  iu  ourselves  more  truly  human. 

9.  Uncreate  and  infinite,  it  follows  that  of  the  precise 
nature  of  this  grand,  all-sustaining  principle,  this  Life  as 
we  call  it,  man  must  be  content  to  remain  forever  unin- 
formed. Man  can  obtain  knowledge  only  of  finite  and 
created  things.  No  philosophy  will  ever  be  able  to  a-cpWi 
life,  seeing  that  to  "  explain"  is  to  consider  a  phenomenon 
in  the  clearness  of  a  superior  light,  and  that  life  is  itself 
and  already  the  highest  light  Hoi\e>ei  it  ma>  be  mani- 
fested, to  man  life  can  ne^el  be  an} thing  but  life  Tliis  is 
no  misfortune ;  perhaps  it  is  an  ^dv•lnt^ge  It  is  impossible 
to  become  either  good  or  mse  unless  we  can  mike  ourselves 
contented  to  remain  ignannt  cf  manv  thin^'i  and  the 
grander  the  knowledges  i\e  must  leain  cheeiMIy  to  forego, 
the  more  useful  is  the  discipline  As  then,  is  a  time  to 
get  and  a  time  to  lose,"  so  is  theie  a  time  to  seek  and  a  time 
to  refriiiii  from  seeking.  The  hypothesK  of  a  'vital  force," 
by  which  some  have  sought  to  account  for  life,  does  no  moro 
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tliaii  [jush  tlie  difficulty  a  little  further  tack,  since  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises.  What  is  the  "vital  force,"  and 
whence  derived  ?  Whether  we  contemplate  it  in  inorganic 
nature,  or  in  organic,  and  by  whatever  uame  we  may  choose 
to  designate  it,  force  is  nowhere  imiate,  nor  is  it  originally 
produced  or  producible  by  any  combinations  or  conditions 
of  matter,  visible  or  invisible.  Everywhere  in  the  consider- 
ation of  force,  we  are  told  of  a  power  within  and  underlying 
that  which  we  are  contemplating.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
power  itself,  but  only  the  continent  of  the  power;  perhaps 
merely  the  sensible  effect  by  which  its  presence  is  indicated, 
No  force,  in  a  ivord,in  the  whole  range  of  material  nature, 
is  initml.  Tlie  utmost  point  to  which  science  can  convey  us, 
even  when  dealing  with  the  most  occult  and  recondite  phe- 
nomena— those  of  electricity  fiir  example — never  shows 
where  force  begins.  There  is  always  a  still  anterior  force, 
which  cannot  he  found  except  by  the  light  of  Theology.  In 
philosophy,  as  in  trouble  and  in  death,  willing  or  unwilling, 
we  must  go  to  Grod  at  last. 

10.  Otliers  refer  life  to  the  "laws  of  nature."  This, 
witiiin  certain  limits,  is  perfectly  proper.  Life,  in  all  its 
varied  phases  and  manifestations,  does  come,  most  assuredly, 
of  the  "  laws  of  nature."  The  error  is  to  remxiin  in  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  deem  that  life  comes  of  these  only.  Laws 
of  nature,  in  tliemselves,  have  no  more  efficacy  than  "vital 
force,"  and  have  as  little  independent  existence.  "In  all 
ages  of  the  world,"  says  Hitehcot-k,  "where  men  have  been 
enlightened  enough  to  reason  upon  the  causes  of  phenomena, 
a  mysterious  and  a  mighty  power  has  been  imputed  to  the 
lavm  of  nature.  A  large  portion  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  have  felt  as  if  these  laws  not  only  explain,  but  possess 
an  inherent  power  to  continue,  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature.  But  what  is  a  natural  law  without  the  presence 
and  energizing  power  of  the  IswgioerP    Who  can  show  how 
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a  law  opei'ates  except  through  the  influence  of  tlie  lawgiver? 
How  unphQosophical,  then,  to  separate  a  law  of  nature  from 
the  Deity,  and  to  imagine  him  to  have  ivithdrawii  from  his 
wor^ !  To  do  this  would  be  to  annihilate  the  law.  He 
must  be  present  every  moment,  and  direct  every  movement 
of  the  imiverse,  as  really  as  the  mind  of  man  must  be  in 
his  body  in  order  to  produce  movement  there.  The  law 
hypothesis  supposes  law  capable  of  doing  what  only  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  can  do.  And  what  is  tliis  but  ascribing 
infinite  perfection  to  law,  and  making  a  Deity  of'  the  laws 
which  he  ordaiiis?"*  Law  of  itself  could  not  cause  or 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  single  thing,  though  it  was  ac- 
coi-ding  to  law  all  things  were  created,  and  though  it  is  by 
the  same  primitive,  immutable  laws,  that  all  phenomena, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  are  effectuated.  It  is  the  life 
underlying  the  law  whicb  causes  and  sustains.  The  law  is 
merely  the  mode  of  the  putting  forth  of  that  life ;  the  rule 
of  its  action ;  the  definite  method  in  which  the  internal,  Di- 
vine, dynamic  principle  is  projected.  Nature  has  no  inde- 
pendent activity,  no  causality  of  its  own.  God  is  the  only 
independent  existence,  and  he  is  the  cause  of  all  causes. 
He  alone  hath  life  in  himself.  Proximately,  the  universe, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  is  tou-governed  r  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  fundamentally  and  essentially  (?o(i-^overned. 
Animals  and  plants,  in  their  vital  processes,  the  external 
world  and  all  ite  changes,  alike  declare  a  Divine  beginning. 
God  it  is  who  displays  the  manifold  lovely  phenomena  which 
render  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  their  vicissitudes, 
pictures  so  vivid  of  human  experience.  The  tossing  of  the 
wliite-crested  waves;  the  gliding  of  the  clouds  before  the 
wind ;  the  daily  illumination,  and  the  morning  and  evening 
painting  of  the  sky ;  the  glitter  of  lie  stars ;  the  rainbow, 
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tiieae,  and  all  other  aucli  things,  come  of  the  wfttclLfnl  and 
benevolent  activity  of  our  living  Father  in  the  heavens,  who 
ia  never  a  mere  spectator,  much  less  an  indifferent  one,  either 
in  terrestrial  or  in  spiritual  things ;  stUl  are  they  in  no  case 
exercises  of  mere  lawless  fiat. 

11.  The  very  esietence  of  the  earth  as  a  planetary  mass 
depends,  but  in  a  proximate  sense,  on  the  "laws  of  nature." 
The  same  is  trae  of  the  various  materials  which  compose  it ; 
water,  for  example,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  natural 
law  which  science  calls "  chemical  affinity."  Let  the  aiBnity 
be  annulled, — in  other  words,  let  the  Divine  life  cease  to  act 
upon  the  constituent  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  no  longer  im- 
pelling them  to  combine, — and  every  drop  would  instantly 
decompose  and  disappear.  Under  a  siiailar  withdrawal 
of  sustaining  energy,  every  solid  and  fluid  of  nature,  even 
tlie  solids  we  call  simple  and  primitive,  would  depart; 
massive  and  impregnable  as  It  seems,  the  whole  of  this  great 
globe  would  dissolve  into  thin  air  and  vanish.  For  just  as 
water  is  resolvable  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  are  these 
latter,  along  with  the  solid  elements,  the  metals,  phosphorus, 
iodine,  &c.,  i-esolvable  into  yet  finer  elements,  into  which, 
unless  supporticd  by  the  Divine  life,  they  would  similarly 
decompose.  The  actually  primitive  elements  of  our  earth, 
instead  of  flfty-five  or  fifty-six,  are  probably  only  two.  The 
tendency,  without  doubt,  if  we  look  only  at  one  department 
of  chemical  inquiry,  seems  of  late  to  have  been  towards  an 
increase  of  the  numbei-  rather  than  to  a  diminution;  the 
profounder  investigations  of  natural  philosophers  dispose 
them,  however,  more  strongly  every  day,  to  refer  back  the 
whole  to  a  simple  flagiant  oi  mflammable  body,  and  a  puie 
confiagrant  body,  or  suppoitei  of  file,  m  othei  iiords,  to  «in 
active  substance  and  a  passive  The  analysis  of  one  will 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  lest,  and  establish  the  true 
pHiwlpia  whereby  the  science  of  cbemistiy  will  be  e 
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mated.  Science,  be  it  remembered,  hag  never  made  a  single 
step  except  in  the  wake  of  imagination;  the  practical  ideaa 
of  one  age  have  all  been  begotten  of  the  impractical  of  a. 
former;  the  morning  star  of  all  philosophy  is  poetry.  Gfold, 
silver,  oxygen,  &c.,  probably  come  each  one  of  them  of  a 
special  play  of  affinity  between  the  molecules  of  the  two 
primitives,  having  a  corollary  in  the  resulting  products  of 
absolute  and  relative  ductility,  elasticity,  &c.,  such  as  causes 
gold  to  be  where  we  find  gold,  silver  where  we  find  silver,  as 
accurately  and  inevitably  as  the  atflnities  which  take  place 
between  the  atoms  of  gold,  silver,  oxygen,  &c.,  give  origin, 
in  turn,  to  oxides,  acids,  earths,  alkalies.  Wliether  there  be 
any  yet  earlier  conditions  of  matter  than  these  two  can  only 
be  reasoned  upon  from  analogy.  It  is  not  within  the  ability 
of  man  to  compa^  with  actual  knowledge  either  the  tiwm- 
wiMiw  naiurcB  or  the  ■mmimvm. 

12.  Tlioughthe  Divine,  by  means  of  his  life,  be  thus  the 
basis  of  all  nature,  even  its  minutest  atom,  we  are  not  to 
confound  him  with  nature;— this  would  be  even  worse  than 
the  ascription  of  everything  to  "Law,"  Superfluous  as  it 
may  seem  after  the  distinct  references  that  have  been  made, 
it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  upon  this  great  and  sacred  point  we 
should  have,  before  going  any  fiirther,  a  ftiil  and  explicit 
understanding.  The  ancients  described  the  world  as  a  huge 
animal,  vitalized  by  an  impersonal  ^o^yj  xoff/ioi),  or  anima 
mumli.    Even  in  modem  times  we  have  seen  it  taught  that — 

"All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  wliole, 
Whose  body  nature  in,  and  God  the  soul." 

Commonly  termed  "Pantheism,"  this  is,  properly  speaking. 
Atheism.  PanUieism,  rightly  so  called,  is  the  doctrine  which 
sinks  nature  in  God,  "This  was  the  pantheism  of  the 
famous  Spinoza,  which  some  people  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
call  atheism.    Spinoza  was  so  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  God,  that 
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lie  oould  see  notliing  else."  Paiitlieiam  ia  the  most  unreasoa- 
able  of  doctrmes;  atheism  the  most  mean  and  gross.  GJod 
is  God,  and  nature  is  nature.  Intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  are  they  absolutely  distinct.  Nature  is  an 
utterance  of  the  divine  mind,  clothed  in  material  configura- 
tions and  phenomena, — flowing  from  it  as  words  from  the 
luiderlying  thought,  or  the  deeds  of  friendship  from  its  sen- 
timent; God  himself  reigns  apart  from  it,  in  the  heavens. 
ITo  true  conception  of  nature  can  be  attained,  any  more 
than  a  true  docti-ine  of  the  grounds  and  uses  of  religion, 
till  this  great  truth  of  the  separateness,  and  therefore  the 
peraoTtoMty  of  God,  be  acknowledged  and  felt.  For  even  to 
think  only  of  wisdom,  power,  omnipresence,  &c.,  is  not  to 
think  of  God;  it  is  but  to  think  of  a  mere  catalogue  of 
abstractions;  the  terms  are  meaningless  till  impersonated, 
tUI  we  connect  them,  in  short,  with  Him  ^vho  said, — "He 
who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father," — "the  roan  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  foi-ever."  It  is  the  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  a  supreme  and  eternal  unity,  as 
Carus  finely  remarks,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
just,  the  true,  and  the  beautiftil;  so  that  demonstrations  of 
true  science  exist,  in  feet,  ouly  for  those  who  set  out  witli 
the  idea  of-  God  in  Christ  as  the  beginning;  studying  nature 
from  him  rather  than  ionxwda  him.  It  ia  good  to  "look 
from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  but  it  is  better  and  best 
to  look  at  nature  from  its  framer  and  sustaiiter.  There 
would  be  no  Mling  into  pantheism,  no  forgetting  the  Creator 
in  the  creature,  were  this  always  made  the  starting-point  in 
the  survey.  The  humanity  of  Chmt  is  the  true  beginning 
of  all  wisdom  and  philosophy,  no  less  than  the  immediate 
avenue  to  redemption.  Not  that  the  idea  of  God  eaji  be 
entertained  irrespectively  of  nature;  each  idea  is  needful  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  other.  "He,"  says  Franz  Von 
Baa^lev,  "who  seeks  in  nature,  nature  only,  and  iiot  reiison; 
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]ie  who  seeks  ia  the  latter,  reason  only,  and  not  God;  and 
he  who  seeks  reason  ont  of  or  apart  from  God,  or  God  ont 
of  or  apart  from  reason,  will  find  neither  natnre,  reason,  Cior 
God,  but  will  assuredly  lose  them  all  three." 

13.  In  the  "laws  of  nature,"  accordingly,  we  have  not 
"blind,  uninteilectnal  fiitalities,"  but  expressions  of  Divine 
volitions.  They  a'ppear  to  ns  independent  and  sufiicient, 
because  Giod  never  discloses  himself  directly — only  through 
some  medium.  The  world  ia  full  of  apparent  traths ;  they 
enter  lai^ely  into  our  very  commonest  experiences;  a  stick 
immersed  in  water  appears  to  be  broken ;  the  banks  of  a 
river  seem  to  move  as  we  sail  past ;  the  coast  seems  to  re- 
cede from  the  departiug  ship ;  a  burning  coal  swung  quickly 
round  seems  a  ring  of  fire.  80  with  the  "laws  of  nature." 
To  the  eye  of  the  senses  they  are  one  thing ;  to  the  eye  of 
true  philosophy  quite  another.  Seeming  to  accomplish  all, 
in  reality  they  accomplish  no&ing.  Oersted  never  wrote  a 
finer  truth  than  that  "  the  conception  of  the  universe  is  in- 
complete, if  not  comprehended  as  a  constant  and  continuous 
work  of  the  eternally-creating  Spirit;"  nor  Emerson,  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  fact,  that  "  it  takes  as  much  life  to  con- 
serve as  to  create."  Because  of  these  great  verities  is  it  that 
to  study  the  laws  of  nature  is  in  reality  to  study  the  modes 
of  God's  action;  that  science  is  simply  "a  history  of  the 
Divine  operations  in  mattei'  and  mind;"  that  the  world, 
with  all  its  antiquity,  is  every  moment  a  new  creation,  the 
song  of  the  morning  stars  nosuspended  and  unsuspendable 
to  the  ear  that  will  listen  for  it,  a  virgin  to  eveiy  fresh 
wooer  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 

14.  How  close  does  it  bring  the  Creator  to  ns  thus  to  re- 
gard him  not  so  much  as  having  made  the  world,  as  still 
engaged  in  nialdng  it;  i.  e.,  hy  supplying  the  life  on  which 
its  laws,  and  thus  its  being  and  incidents,  depend.  It  is  an 
ill-consti'ucted  theologj'  which  regards  God  a.s  having  created 
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only  in  past  ages.  A  gorgeous  sniiEet,  tlie  leafing  of  a  tree 
in  the  sweet  spring-time,  betokens  the  Divine  htuid  no  lesa 
palpably  than  did  the  miracles  which  provided  the  hungry 
multitudes  of  OaJilee  with  food.  "  Depend  upon  it,"  aays 
an  eloquent  preacher,  "  depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  the  want 
of  greater  miracles,  but  of  the  soul  to  perceive  such  as  are 
allowed  us  still,  that  malies  us  push  all  the  sanctities  into 
the  far  spaces  we  cannot  reach.  The  devout  feel  that  whei-e- 
ever  God's  hand  is,  ffiere  is  miracle,  and  it  is  simply  an  un- 
devoutneas  which  imagines  that  only  where  miracle  is,  can 
(here  be  the  real  hand  of  God.  The  customs  of  heaven 
ought  surely  to  be  more  sacred  in  our  eyes  than  its  anomalies ; 
the  deal-  old  ways  of  which  the  Almighty  is  nevei-  tired,  than 
the  strange  things  which  he  does  not  love  well  enough  to  re- 
peat. He  who  will  but  discern  beneath  the  sun,  as  he  rises 
any  moraing,  the  supporting  finger  of  the  Almighty,  may 
recover  the  sweet  and  revei'ent  surprise  with  which  Adam 
gaaed  on  the  fii-st  dawn  in  Paradise;  and  if  we  cannot 
find  him  there,  if  we  cannot  find  him  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  or  in  the  flowers  by  the  way-side,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  discovered  him  any  more  on  the  gi'ass  of  Geth- 
semane  or  Olivet." 

15.  Uncreate  and  infinite,  it  follows,  in  addition  to  conso- 
quences  specified,  that  Life  as  to  its  essence  is  no  subject  for 
scientific  consideration.  AH  that  science  can  do  is  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  manifested,  and  the 
eifects  which  it  produces.  Oarefiilly  studying  these,  and 
along  with  them,  the  processes  of  life,  we  may  learn,  how- 
ever, the  raMmiale  of  its  action,  next  to  the  nature  of  life, 
the  grandest  fact  in  its  philosophy,  and  the  centre  and  foun- 
dation of  all  true  and  great  ideas  of  life;  therefore  a  benign 
and  animating  compensation,  Uarrowly  lookal  at,  under- 
lying evei-y  phenomenon  of  the  material  world,  niid  under- 
lying every  psychological  occurrence,  there  is  foinid  a  fixed, 
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causatiTe  relation  of  Two  things,  or  Two  principles,  as  the 
case  may  be,  different  and  unequal,  yet  of  Buch  a  difference, 
and  such  an  inequality,  that  like  man  and  woman,  who  con- 
stitute tlie  type  and  interprefextion  of  the  whole  of  nature, 
both  visible  and  invisible,  each  is  the  complement  of  tlie 
other ;  one  being  gifted  with  energy  to  act,  the  other  with 
equal  energy  and  aptitude  to  react.  AU  phenomena,  alike 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  resolve  into  this  dual  virtus.  Wliether . 
physical  or  spiritual,  animal  or  v^etable.  Life  always  pre- 
sents itself  as  commumca,ted  through  this  one  simple  for- 
mula, the  reciproGol  aation  and  reaction  of  ctmiplementariea. 
Where  there  are  gi'eatesfc  variety  and  complexity  of  action 
and  reaction,  all  the  results  converging  at  the  same  time,  to 
one  great  end,  as  in  plants,  animals,  and  man,  the  presenta^ 
tions  are  the  grandest ;  where  there  is  least  of  such  variety, 
and  no  sudi  immediate  reference,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
inoi^anic  chemistry,  there  the  presentations  are  the  humblest. 
The  great  cosmic  phenomena  induced  hy  Gravitation,  Elec- 
tricity, &c,,  comprising  everything  studied  by  the  astronomer, 
the  meteorologist,  and  the  electrician,  form  no  exception. 
Binary  causes  lie  at  the  base  of  all.  The  sun  and  moon 
east  their  light  upon  us ;  the  rain  falls  and  the  waves  roll ; 
the  spheres  presei've  their  rotundity,  and  persevere  in  tlieir 
motions,  all  as  the  result  of  underljdng  dual  forces.  The 
Fabric  of  nature,  like  its  phenomena,  resolves,  everywhei*, 
into  dualities.  Land  and  water,  male  and  female,  the 
straight  line  and  the  curve,  do  but  express  prominently,  a 
universal  principle.  The  Elements,  we  have  already  seen, 
are  probably,  only  Two. 

16.  The  ground  of  this  wonderful  all  pervading  dualism, 
and  concurrent  action  and  reactioi  producmg  the  magnifi- 
cent results  we  call  Nature  and  Life  1  es  the  ve  y  nature 
of  God  himself,  who  is  not  so  mu  1    t!  e  deviser 

and  designer',  displaying  in  the  wc  Id    1  e     o         ances  of 
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Skill,  as  its  Archetype  and  Exemplar.  That  is  to  say,  the 
world  is  what  we  find  it,  not  so  iimcli  because  he  wiBed  it  to 
be  BO,  arbitrarily,  as  becaiise  of  his  containing,  in  his  own 
nature,  the  first  principles  of  its  whole  fiibric  and  economy. 
It  pictures  in  finites,  what  lie  is  in  infinites.  Infinite  Wis- 
dom and  Infinite  Goodness,  or  Love,  as  we  have  seen  in 
another  place,*  are  shown  both  by  natural  and  revealed 
theology,  to  be  the  all-comprehending  essentials  of  the  Di- 
vine ;  omnipotence,  omniscience,  justice,  mercy,  and  every 
other  attribute,  inhering  in,  and  manifesting  and  fulfilling 
these  two.  In  these  two  principles  all  things  have  their  be- 
ginning ;  in  all  things  therefore  are  they  embodied  and  re- 
presented. Wherever  there  is  life,  the  Divine  Wisdom  and 
Groodness  are  consentaneously  and  fiindamentally  declared. 
In  one  we  may  fency  the  Divine  Art  shoivs  most  conspicu- 
ous, in  another  the  Divine  Poiver ;  but  the  true  seeing  finds 
these  no  more  than  outer  ch-cles,  enclosing  Love  and  Wis- 
dom as  the  inmost  In  that  admirable  adaptation  and 
aptitude  of  thin^  to  act  and  react,  and  thus  to  enter  into  a 
relation  of  which  marriage  is  the  highest  exponent,  consists, 
accordingly,  the  whole  principle  of  living  action.  There  is 
no  other  source  of  phenomena,  either  in  the  animated  or  the 
inanimate  world,  and  wherever  it  brings  things  and  natures 
into  contact,  reciprocally  adapted  eadi  to  tlie  other,  life  im- 
mediately appears,  beautiful  and  exuberant.  God  made 
things  complementary  on  purpose  that  they  should  unit*, 
and  open  channels  wherein  his  life  should  have  new  outlet ; 
until  conjohied,  and  they  have  opened  such  new  channels, 
they  are  everywhere  restless  and  erratic;  everywhere  in 
eaith  and  heaven,  equilibrium  comes  of  well  assorted  mar- 
riage, or  union  of  complementai-ies,  and  there  is  no  equili- 


*  "Sexuality  of  Nature,"  wherein  tlieivhole  subject  of  the  dualities 
and  reciprocal  principlen  of  nature  is  exhiliitcd  and  illnstrated 
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brium  iadependeiit  of  it.  Nothing,  moreover,  so  aurely 
brings  disorder  and  unhappineas,  as  interference  with  natu- 
ral Euffinities,  and  neglecting  to  be  guided  by  them.  TJaing 
the  word  in  the  high  and  holy  sense  which  alone  properly 
attaches  to  it,  i.  e.,  as  signifying  the  conjunction  of  princi- 
ples and  affections,  and  only  in  a  secondary  and  derivative 
sense,  the  conjunction,  of  persons — the  union  of  the  proto- 
typal, all-creative  Wisdom  and  Goodness  in  the  Divine,  is 
itself  a  maa'riage ;  so  that  Life  might  not  inappropriately  be 
described  as  the  playing  forth  of  the  principle  of  which  cor- 
poreal marriage  is  the  last  effect.  The  development  of  a 
new  living  creature,  that  is,  of  a  new  incarnation  of  life, 
when  there  is  externalized  love  between  man  and  woman 
(who  in  matrimony  rightfully  so  called,  constitute  the  finite 
picture  and  counterpart  of  the  Almighty),  is  the  very  sym- 
bol and  emblem  of  the  development  of  life.  What  the 
babe  is  to  its  parents,  such  is  life,  as  to  its  presentation  in 
phenomena,  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two  thhigs  or 
two  natui-es  underlying  it. 
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17.  Peimaedcy,  the  maDifestafion  of  life  is  twofold,  phy- 
sical and  apiritual.  Physical  life  is  life  as  expressed  in  the 
constituents  of  the  material  or  external  world,  giving  exist- 
ence to  whatever  is  cognizable  by  the  senses.  Spiritual  life 
is  that  which  gives  vitality  to  the  soul;  underlying  thought 
and  feeling,  animating  the  intellect  and  the  affections,  and 
sustaining  all  that  is  contained  in  the  invisible,  non-material, 
or  spiritual  world.  Spiritual  life,  so  fiir  as  it  is  allowed  the 
finite  mind  to  perceive,  is  expressed  in  only  one  mode:  Phy- 
sical life  is  expressed  in  two  modes,  namely,  as  observable, 
(1)  in  the  inoi^anic  half  of  the  material  creation ;  (2)  in  the 
organic  half.  The  latter,  which  may  he  called  Organic  or 
Physiological  life,  presents  the  further  distinction  of  life  as 
it  is  in  animals,  (including  the  material  body,  or  animal 
half  of  man;)  and  life  as  it  is  in  vegetables.  Put  into  a 
tabular  form,  the  several  distinctions  may  be  apprehended 


II,  Pliyaical 
Natural. 
2.  Spiritual 
Psycliologioal. 


B.  Organic         -j 
Pliysiological. 


a.  Vegetable. 
1>.  Animal. 
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luoj'gaiijc  life  is  the  lowest  expression-  Vegetable  succeeds- 
Animal  life  cornea  next;  and  highest  js  the  '^puitu'vl  Won 
derful  and  truly  miraculous  is  it  that  a  siui,le  aai  puieiy 
simple  element  should  be  presented  unier  =urh  diverse 
aspects,  the  extremes  far  apart  as  eirth  and  heaven,  though 
it  is  not  without  some  sti-iking  illustrati\e  imi^ei}  m  objec 
tive  nature,  where  the  same  substance  is  occasionally  found 
under  widely  dissimilar  forms,  as  happens  with  charcoal 
and  thediamond,  both  of  which  consistessentially  of  carbon. 
There  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  law,  however,  in  the  light 
of  which  the  whole  matter  becomes  intelligible;  namely, 
that  the  communication  of  life  from  God  is  always  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  Use  and  Destiny  of  the  recipient  object  in 
the  general  economy  of  Creation.  The  more  princely  the 
heritage  of  office,  always  the  more  beautiful  and  complex  is 
tlie  Form  of  the  object,  and  commensurat«Iy  with  this,  the 
more  exalted  is  the  presentation,  and  the  more  noble  the 
operation,  of  the  life  which  fills  it.  This  is  tlie  great  funda- 
mental principle  to  which  are  referable  all  diversity  of 
structure  and  configuration  in  nature,  all  dissimilitude  of 
substance  and  organization,  and  all  variety  in  the  force  and 
amount  of  Life.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  operation, 
under  its  various  opportunities,  of  iwtier,  which  in  compo- 
sition and  inherent  capabilities,  is  everywhere  precisely  the 
same.  In  connection  with  maehmery,  which  is  like  the 
complicated  and  elaborate  structure  of  organized  bodies,  we 
see  it  either  turning  the  huge  mill-wheel  by  the  river;  or 
heated  into  steam,  making  a  thousand  wheels  whirl  in  con- 
cert; and  ui  either  case  promoting  mightiest  ends  and  uses. 
Away  from  machinery,  and  merely  gliding  as  a  stream 
towards  tlie  sea,  it  serves  but  to  carry  onwai-ds  the  boat  that 
may  he  launched  upon  it.  Lying  as  a  still  lake,  among  the 
unpeopled  and  silent  mountains,  its  energy  seems  depressed 
into  inertia,  though  at  any  moment  that  energy  ia  capable 
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of  being  playe<l  forth,  in  all  its  astounding  plenitude,  give  it 
but  the  adequate  medium.  So  with  the  Divine  life  in  the 
universe.  In  the  words  of  a  powerful  writer,  "  The  material 
world,  with  its  objects  sublimely  great  or  meanly  little,  as 
we  judge  them;  its  atoms  of  dust,  its  orbs  of  fire;  the  rock 
that  stands  by  tlie  seanshore,  the  water  that  wears  it  away; 
the  worm,  a  birth  of  yesterday,  which  we  trample  under 
foot;  the  streets  of  constellations  that  gleam  perennial  ovei-- 
head;  the  aspiring  palm-tree  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  the  liona 
that  are  sent  out  free;  these  ineamate  and  make  visible  all 
of  God  their  natures  will  admit,"  that  is,  all  of  his  Life 
they  are  competent  to  receive  and  play  forth,  by  virtue  of 
their  respective  ofiicea  in  the  system  of  the  world,  and  the 
forma  they  bold  in  harmony  therewith.  Carbon  in  the 
shape  of  diamond  has  a  nobler  destiny  than  carbon  in  the 
shape  of  charcoal;  therefore  it  receives  that  intenser  com- 
munication of  life  which  is  so  exquisitely  phenomenon  ized 
in  crystallization,  and  the  concurrent  translucency  and 
brightness.  The  soul  has  a  nobler  destiny  than  the  body; 
therefore  has  it  the  imperial  life  whei'eby  it  travels  whither 
it  \vill,  piercing  space  to  its  utmost  bound,  centriftigal  as 
light. 

18.  Inorganic  life,  the  first-named  of  these  three  great 
varieties  or  manifestations  of  the  vitalizing  principle,  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  precedmg  chapters  It  will  sufiice  to 
add  here,  that  it  has  nothmg  vi  commjn  witli  oiganiL  oi 
physiological  life,  much  less  with  the  ^pmtual,  nothmg,  that 
is  to  say,  except  the  Divine  oiigm  and  lustentation  The 
recipient  &rms  occupy  a  plane  of  then  own  m  evei^  sense 
subordinate  and  distinct,  and  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  beai-  not  the  shghfeit  similaiity  to  those  manifested 
upon  the  superior  planes,  as  legards  any  stiict  and  essential 
resemblance.  The  generalization  by  which  it  is  associated 
with  the  higher  varieties,  proposes  to  view  it  as  that  particu- 
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lar  expression  of  tlie  univeraal  Divine  energy  wliei-eby  iaaaii- 
mato  tilings  "have  tlieir  being,"  just  as  under  another  ex- 
pression, animate  things  have  theirs,  and  nothing  more.  Ihe 
second  variety,  the  Organic  or  Physiological  expression  of 
Life, — that  which  vitalizes  plants  and  animals,  and  the  ma- 
terial tody  of  man, — is  bo  called  because  of  the  playing 
forth  of  its  phenomena  through  the  medium  of  special  in- 
struments or  organs,  as  in  animals,  the  limbs,  the  heart,  the 
brain,  &c.,  and  in  planis,  the  leav^,  the  flowers,  the  stamens, 
&c.  Minei-al  substawces,  though  they  sometimes  possess  a 
very  beautiful  configuration,  and  even  a  kind  of  internal 
arrangement  of  parts,  as  seen  in  agates,  never  possess  dis- 
tinct organic  members.  These  pertain  peculiarly  to  plants 
and  animals,  the  sole  subjects  and  recipients  of  organic  life. 
Taking  the  word  in  its  literal  and  most  general  sense,  the 
phenomena  of  the  Spiritual  life  are  organic,  being  played 
forth  like  those  of  physiological  life,  through  special  instru- 
ments; the  very  same  icstrujoenta  in  feet,  It  is  legitimate, 
nevertheless,  to  restrict  the  name  to  physiological  life  and 
phenomena,  seeing  that  the  latter  take  precedence  of  the 
spiritual,  both  in  extent  and  diffusion,  and  in  order  of  mani- 
festation. The  race  of  beings  alone  recipient  of  spiritual 
hie  constitutes  (as  regards  eaiih)  the  least  part  of  living 
nature,  and  every  member  of  it  is  animal  before  human. 
The  Organic  is  the  expi-ession  of  life  which,  as  the  prime 
instrument  of  all  man's  temporal  enjoyments,  has  in  every  age 
aliui-ed  his  intensest  interest.  Its  facts  and  mysteries  have  com- 
mended tliemselves  to  his  intellect  i^  the  peerage  of  science 
and  philosophy,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  aU  natural 
knowledge.  If,  says  Aristotle,  the  knowledge  of  things  be- 
comuig  and  honorable  be  deservedly  held  in  high  estima- 
tion; and  if  there  be  any  species  of  Imowledge  more  exqui- 
site than  another,  either  upon  account  of  its  accuracy,  or  of 
the  objects  to  whicJi  it  relates  being  more  excellent  or  wnn- 
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derfi!  1 ;  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  histoiy  of  the 
animating  principle  as  justly  entitled  t«  hold  the  flrst  rank,* 
With  all  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  accordingly,  have  chemis- 
try, anatomy,  and  physiology,  toiled  at  the  splendid  theme. 
Theories  innumerable  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to  its 
elucidation;  all  however,  in  vain,  because  framed  in  the 
sunless  chambei-s  of  an  exclusively  secular  philosophy. 
Esteemed  by  some  the  cause  of  organization,  by  others  its 
consequence;  imagined  at  different  periods  ia  be  fire,*f  light, 
oxygen,J  electricity,§  and  galvanism,  "still  the  exulting 
Eureka  lias  not  been  uttered,  either  in  the  lahoratocy,  the 
dissecting-room,  or  the  scliools  of  the  mvans.  The  enigma 
has  continued  to  baffle  all  the  propounders  of  solutions, — 
the  heart  of  nature's  mystery  has  not  been  plucked  out, 
even  by  the  most  vigorous  of  the  wisest  of  her  sons."  Pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  purely  scientific  inquiry,  researches  into 


*  Twr  KoiiDf  ral  Ttiiiav  r.  r.  X.,  irspi  i^wnt,  Book  i.,  chap.  1,  the  open- 
ing sentence, 

■j-  Among  those  wto  held  this  very  ancient  doctrine  was  Hippo- 
crates. He  considered  heat  not  oiilj  the  foundation  of  life,  bat  as 
the  Divinity  itself,  intelligent  and  immortal. — hariti  ii  pm  i  saKiaiitror 

6ipp.iy  ieivarov  rt  cXva,,  »a.  Mti,  parra,  K.  r.  X,      "Works,   sec.  ill.,   p.  249. 

FcEBius'  Edit.,  1621.  Eelics  of  this  belief  survive  in  the  phrases 
vital  spark,  the  fiame  of  life,  &c.  See  for  curious  illustrations, 
Bifiliop  Berkeley's  .SSn's,  sections  152  to  214. 

I  As  by  Girtannar,  Journal  de  Physiqne,  &c,,  tome  37,  p.  139. 
See  also  Bostoclc's  Elementary  System  of  Fhysiology,  vol.  1,  p.  209, 
1824. 

I  This  has  been  a  very  favorite  hypothesis,  and  still  meets  with 
approval.  Abemethy,  for  one,  regarded  electricity  "not  merely  aa 
(he  prime  agent  in  sensation,  but  as  even  constituting  the  essence  of 
life  itself."  See  his  ''Inquiry,  &o.,  into  Hunter's  Theory  of  Life," 
pp.  26,  30,  35,  80,  &e.,  1814.  It  is  singular  to  find  this  intelligent 
writer  sliding  into  materialism  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  directing 
the  force  of  his  genius  against  it. 
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the  mystery  of  life  cannot  possibly  have  any  other  termina- 
tion, seeing  that  to  follow  such  a  course  is  to  attend  merely 
to  Effects,  and  to  entirely  disr^ard  and  disown  the  Cause. 
Look  at  the  results  of  the  countless  strivings  to  contrive  a 
descriptive  name  for  the  wily  Prot«us; — vital  principle,  vis 
vttee,  vital  spirit,  impdum  fadens,  spirit  of  animation,  organic 
force,  organic  agent,  via  plaetica,  materia  wite  diffusa,  &c., 
&c.; — what  do  they  amount  to  Loyond  a  tacit  confession  of 
total  inability?  Look  at  the  attempts,  scarcely  fewer,  that 
have  been  made  at  a  definition  of  life.  If  they  have  not 
been  mere  siibatitutions  of  many  words  for  one,  adding 
nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge,  they  have  been  similarly 
fruitless  exercisfts  in  a  few.  "When  Bichat,  for  instance, 
opens  his  celebrated  "  Eecherdies  Physiologiques  but  la  Vie 
et  la  Moi't,"  by  deiining  life  as  "the  sum  of  the  functions 
by  which  death  is  resisted,"*  what  is  it,  as  Coleridge  well 
aslis,  but  a  circuitous  way  of  saying  that  life  consists  in  being 
able  to  live?  As  little  to  the  purpose  is  Dr.  Fletcher,  when 
he  says  that  "Life  consists  in  the  sum  of  the  characteristic 
actions  of  organized  beings,  performed  in  virtue  of  a  speci- 
fic susceptibility,  acted  upon  by  specific  stimuli;"  or  Eich- 
erand,  when  he  tells  us  that  "Life  consisfB  in  the  aggregate 
of  those  phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  in  succession 
for  a  limited  time  in  organized  beings."  Neither  of  them 
explains  anything.  Even  the  attempt,  last  in  point  of  time, 
and  from  the  lesson  of  others'  errors,  presumable  to  be  best 


*  "La  vie  eat  f  eiiaemfife  des  fimaHons  gm  reeisierU  li  ia  mort."  See 
the  I'emafks  on  Ikis  much  oritidzed  sentence  in  the  edition  of  Bichat 
by  Ceriae.  Nov/oeUe  Mitiim,  Paris,  1852,  p.  274.  Auguete  Compte, 
a  mere  bookman  in  suth.  sulgeete,  devotes  a  long  ailment  in  Me 
PMlosophie  PosiUsa  (tome  3,  p.  288,)  to  what  he  calle,  with  most 
amusing  complacency,  the  pTofonde  iTrationaliU  of  his  great  country- 
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ill  execution, — that  of  Hei-bert  Spencer,  who  devotes  the 
whole  of  the  thii-d  part  of  his  masterly  Elements  of  Psycho- 
logy to  the  considei-ation  of  the  subject,  bringing  up  by 
careful  and  steady  steps  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  broadest 
and  moat  complete  definition  of  life  will  be  the  eontimiom 
adju^iemi  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations," — even 
this  deals  but,  like  the  others,  ivith  the  phenomena  of  life. 
It  is  no  "  definition,"— merely  a  statement  of  certain  signs 
of  life.  If  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  "Life"  simply 
the  attestations  of  its  presence,— the  signs,  and  nothing 
more, — these  several  authors  have  done  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
the  subject  permits.  But  in  that  ease  we  are  left  precisely 
where  we  were.  Life  itself,  tlie  thing  attested,  lias  yet  to  be 
defined,  and  requires  a  distinct  and  superior  name.  Some 
"definitions"  have  been  couched  in  a  single  word,  "Assimi- 
lation" for  example.  But  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  what  is 
assimilation  more  than  a  drmumdanee  o£  life?  Were  assimi- 
lation life  itself,  we  should  know  all  about  the  latter  so  soon 
as  we  had  noted  the  assimilating  process,  by  means  of  a 
little  chemistry,  in  the  green  duckweed  of  the  standing  pool. 
In  no  way  is  it  more  paramount  than  reproduction  is.  As 
well  might  Life  he  defined  to  be  Death,  seeing  that  death  is 
the  universal  end. 

19.  In  the  phenomena  just  adverted  to,  namely,  the  As- 
similation of  food  internally,  and  Eeproduction  of  the 
species  in  direct  descent ;  followed  after  a  given  period  of 
activity,  by  Death,  consist  the  grand  characteristics  of  Or- 
ganized beings.  However  plants  and  animals  may  differ 
among  themselves,  this  threefold  history  pertains  to  every 
species  without  exception.  Functions,  accordingly,  even 
more  decidedly  than  organs,  distinguish  the  members  of  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  kingdoms  from  tlie  Mineral.  It  is 
important  to  observe  this,  because  in  many  of  tlie  humbler 
kinds  of  animals  and  phiiibs,  organs  strictly  so  called,  ai'fi 
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not  developed.  In  the  Protocoemis  or  red-snow  plaoi,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  life  is  concentrated  into  the  compass  of 
a  single  microscopic  cell.  Assimilation  and  Eeprodnction 
are  performed  there  nevertheless,  proving  that  separate  and 
complex  organs  are  non-essential  to  them.  It  follows  that 
the  absolute,  unexceptionable  diagnosis  of  organized  bodies 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  possesion  of  distinct  organs,  as 
in  the  presence  of  idial  tkme ;  that  is  to  say,  cells  filled  with 
fluid,  at  all  events  in  their  younger  stages,  and  possessing, 
every  one  of  them,  fiil!  powers  of  assimilation  and  repro- 
duction ;  so  that  although  no  more  than  a  single  cell  may 
be  developed,  it  is  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  or- 
ganized body.  This  latter  condition  is  what  we  witness  in 
the  red-snow  plant.  The  body  of  man  is  a  vast  mountain 
of  cells  of  precisely  the  same  intrinsic  charactei-  as  those  of 
the  ProioGoocfus,  only  built  into  special  members,  and  endued 
with  a  more  powerful  vitality.  Whether  members  be  de- 
veloped or  not,  "vital  tissue"  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
organic  world,  as  markedly  as  it  is  absent  from  the  mineral, 
and  forms  the  &edes  ipaissimce  of  the  whole  of  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. That  they  are  destitute  of  vital  tissue  is  the  reason, 
accordingly,  why  minerals  perform  no  functions.  Wanting 
its  sensibility  and  expansiveness,  the  stone,  the  metal,  the 
crystal,  once  formed,  lie  forever  afterwards  in  perfect  still- 
ness, until  assailed,  that  is,  by  new  chemical  agencies  from 
without,  tending  to  decompose  them.  Ko  altei'ations  talte 
place  within  their  substance;  they  neither  feed,  nor  breatlie, 
nor  procreate ;  fheir  once  active  life  has  subsided  into  simple, 
stationary  existence.  With  the  organized  body  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  During  the  whole  period  of  its  tenure  of  life, 
.  it  presents,  more  or  less  evidently,  the  phenomena  of  growtli, 
and  of  change  of  form  and  substance,  many  of  the  most 
important  changes  recurring  in  definite  cycles  of  succession. 
Things,  in  a  word,  which  are  recipient  only  of  the  inorganic 
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degree  of  life,  are  marked  by  but  one  phenomenon — that  of 
the  accretion  of  their  particles  into  the  mass ;  those  which 
receive  the  organic  degree,  present  an  assemblage  of  phe- 
nomena, and  these  are  both  simultaneous  and  continuous. 
The  active  life  of  the  mineral  ceases  as  soon  as  the  mineral 
is  formed ;  that  of  the  organized  body  goes  on  unabatedly, 
and  is  even  more  vigorous  after  the  completion  of  the  form 
proper  to  it,  than  before.  The  diamond  ceases  from  active 
life  as  soon  as  it  becovnes  a  diamond ;  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  history  of  an  animal  is  precisely  tliat 
of  its  highest  energy  commencing. 

20.  Animals  contrasted  with  plants  show  distinctions 
equally  sharp,  though  in  many  points  these  two  great  classes 
of  beings  are  most  intimately  allied.  In  the  former,  the 
organs,  and  therefore  the  functions  are  more  numerous  and 
varied,  and  all  those  now  appearing  for  the  first  time,  have 
peculiarly  noble  offices.  Such  are  the  eye  and  tlie  ear,  with 
their  respective  powers  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  latter 
kind  are  distinguished  by  physiologists  as  tlie  "Animal" 
functions;  those  which  are  common  to  both  classes  of 
beings,  are  called  the  "Vegetative."*  In  man,  for  example, 
the  Vegetative  functions  are  feeding,  digestion,  respiration, 
&e.,  (all  of  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  plant),  their 
central  organ  being  the  heart,  or  rather  tlie  heart  and  lungs 
cooperatively;  while  the  animal  functions  are  those  which 
depend  upon  the  brain.  In  animals,  the  organs  of  the 
Vegetative  functions  are  generally  single,  as  the  heart,  the 
,  and  the  liver;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 


*  Soma  autliora  caU  the  Vegetative  fnnetioiia  the  "Oryanic."  The 
former  is  by  hs  the  better  name,  being  definite  and  strict  in  its 
application,  whereas  "Oi'ganio"  properly  denote  both  dassea  of 
functions.    The  latter  is  the  senEW  invariably  intended  in  the  preaent 
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Animal  fnnotiona,  are  for  the  most  part  arraiiged  in  pairs ; 
that  is,  they  are  double  and  correspondent,  as  in  the  two 
eyes  and  two  ears ;  or  they  have  two  symmeti-ical  halves, 
parallel  with  the  mesian  line  of  the  body,  as  in  the  nose,  the 
Bpinalinarrow,  and  the  tongue.  The  functions  of  the  Vi^e- 
tative  organs  continue  uninterruptedly;  the  blood,  for  in- 
stance, is  in  continual  circulation;  those  of  the  Animal 
organs  are  subject  to  interruptions.  StUl  it  is  everywhere 
the  mme  life,  essentially,  which  is  played  forth.  The  higher 
and  lower  presentations  come  wholly  of  the  peculiar  offices, 
and  thence  of  the  capability  of  the  recipient  organism  to 
disclose  it.  The  lowest  degree  of  expression  is  in  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  vegetables,  such  as  the  microscopic  fungi, 
known  as  moulds  and  mildew;  the  highest  is  in  tlie  material 
body  of  man.  Between  these  are  innumerable  intermediate 
degrees,  all  referable,  however,  either  to  vegetable,  or  to 
animal  Kfe.  In  the  Vegetable,  by  reason  of  its  leas  noble 
destiny,  the  operation  of  life  is  seen  merely  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  determinate  frame-work  of  roofs,  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  the  maintenance  of  these  in  a  state  of  seH- 
nutritive  and  reproductive  activity.  In  the  Animal,  it  pro- 
duces analogues  of  all  the  organs  that  the  v^etable  pos- 
sesses, after  a  more  elaborate  mode,  and  superadds  to  them, 
HervoiTS  matter.  This  gives  sensation,  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  introduces  the  creature  into  social 
communication  with  the  objects  around  it,  such  as  to  the 
vegetable  is  utterly  unknown.  We  sliall  see,  further  on, 
how  such  widely  parted  exti'emes  are  yet  consistent  with 
singleness  of  idea ;  also,  in  considering  Discrete  degrees  and 
tlie  Chain  of  Nature,  how  along  with  the  most  beautiful 
serial  progression  and  development,  there  is  absolute  separa- 
tion and  distinctiveness,  both  as  regards  species,  and  tlie 
great  aggregates  we  call  the  Kingdoms  of  nature. 

21.  To  the  suppoi-t  of  Orgimic  liie  arc  needed  Food,  Air, 
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and  the  great  djmamic  substance  or  substances  known  as 
Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,*  The  latter  are  what  authore 
call  the  "vital  stimuli,"  their  operation,  either  singly  or 
combined,  having  long  been  recognized  as  the  first  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  vital  phenomena.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  whole  suite  should  be  included  under  the  name  of 
Food,  seeing  that  they  equally  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
the  organism.  They  are  not  merely  stimuli,  or  excitants  of 
vital  action ;  definite  quantities  of  them  must  be  introduced 
into  the  organism,  of  which  they  are  the  imponderable  ali- 
ment, as  food  commonly  so  called,  is  the  ponderable.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Cei'ealia,  or 
Corn-plants,  to  which  a  long  summer  or  a  short  one  malce? 
no  difference,  provided  they  receive  the  same  a^regate 
amount  of  heat  and  light.  Every  one  knows  that  if  the 
supply  of  natural,  wholesome  aliment  be  reduced  below  a 
certain  level,  there  is  alike  in  plants  and  animals  emaciation 
and  loss  of  vigor ;  and  that  if  totally  deprived  of  food,  they 
■speedily  starve  to  death.  Debarred  from  regular  supplies 
of  Air,  Light,  Electricity,  &c.,  though  the  supply  of  food 
may  be  adequate,  plants  no  less  than  animals,  suffer  as 
severely  as  in  the  foimer  case.  Eesph-ation,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  Sow  of  the  sap,  digestion,  assimilation,  all 
stand  in  need  of  their  united  and  complementary  service. 
Equally  and  as  absolutely  essential  is  it  to  the  very  genesis 
of  the  organism,  whether  we  taliie  the  child  in  the  womb  of 
its  mother,  or  its  counterpart,  the  embryo  seed  in  the  pistil 
of  the  flower,  excepting,  in  the  former  case,  the  immediate 
presence  and  operation  of  atmospheric  air.     We  shall  first 

"  To  this  list  will  perhaps  Lave  to  be  added  ofh/h,  the  extraordi- 
nary agent  to  which  attention  is  invited  t>y  Beicheobacli.  See  his 
Eesearchea  on  Magnetism,  Electricity,  &c.,  ti-anslated  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  1850. 
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consider  the  "Vital  Stimuli ;"  secondly.  Food ;  and  thirdly, 
the  Atmosphere,  in  relation  to  life.  This  will  prepare  us  to 
understand  the  proximate  causes  and  nature  of  Death; 
whict  will  lead  in  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  great 
compensating  laws  of  Renewal,  and  to  the  curious  mysteries 
of  the  diversity  in  the  teases  or  specific  terms  of  life. 

22.  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  importance  of 
Light  to  the  play  of  life  are  furnished  by  the  Vegetable 
kingdom.  Secluded  from  the  solar  light,  plants,  if  they  do 
not  soon  die,  become  wan,  feeble,  and  sickly.  What  few 
leaves  and  shoots  may  be  painMly  put  forth,  are  pale-yellow 
instead  of  green;  and  the  ordinarily  firm  and  solid  stem  be- 
comes watery  and  semi-translucent.  If  there  be  an  effort 
made  to  produce  flowers  and  seeds,  that  is,  to  become  parents, 
after  self-preservation,  the  foremost,  though  it  may  be  un- 
conscious, desire  of  all  living  things,  it  is  but  to  Sail  miserably. 
The  qualities  of  a  plant  are  no  less  weakened  by  want  of  light 
than  its  constitution  is.  Tlie  acrid  become  bland,  the  dele- 
terious innocuous.  In  gardens  ^d  orchards,  flowers  and 
fruits  accidentally  shaded  by  dense  foliage,  fell  to  acquire 
their  proper  tint;  whileof  the  full  sunlight  come  all  the  glow 
and  brilliance  of  the  blossom,  the  purple  hue  of  the  peach, 
the  rosy  one  of  the  apple.  Who  has  not  observed  the  long- 
ing and  beautiful  aifection  with  which  plants  kept  in  par- 
lors turn  themselves  towards  the  window;  and  how  the 
large,  broad  leaves  of  the  geranium  will  even  press  their 
bosoms  to  the  glass  ?     The  sunflower,  the  heliotrope,*  the 


*  The  delicious  vanilK  scented,  Iliac  flower,  whicli  now  bears  the 
name  of  Heliotrope  la  in  nD  waj  speciallr  deserving  of  it  Neither 
Is  the  great  golden  Sunflower  of  oui  autumn  gardens,  which  is  so 
called,  not,  aa  often  thought  because  of  lemarkable  sensitiveness  to 
tolai'  attraction    but  ben  i  e  cf  its  \  ^=t  cutulal   di  I    ind  yellow 
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turnsole,  the  ealaafy,  are  celebrated  for  keeping  their  faces 
always  fixed  on  "glorious  Apollo."  It  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  find  a  plant  which  does  not  turn  towards  the  sun, 
though  its  movement  might  be  slower  than  is  fabled.  While 
these  confess  the  sweetness  and  the  potency  of  the  solar  pre- 
sence, that  sullen  troglodyte,  the  Lathr(ea  sq^mmarki,  or  tooth- 
wort,  of  our  woods,  where  the  botanist  obtains  it  only  by 
excavating  among  earth  and  dead  leaves,  shows  in  its  ske- 
leton-like configuration  and  cadaverous  hue,  tliat  life  in  the 
dark  is  but  a  compromise  with  death.  When  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  it  usually  secretes  itself, 
are  cut  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  plant  to  the  full  action  of 
the  light,  like  a  morose  and  unsocial  man  made  to  iaugh 
against  his  mil,  it  eulivens  into  a  beautiful  pink  pui-ple. 
Superabundance  of  light,  on  the  other  hand,  elicits  the  most 
beautiful  displays,  both  as  to  perfection  of  form,  and  height 
of  color.  T^chudi,  in  his  pieturesc[ue  "  Sketches  of  ]!^"ature 
in  the  AJps,"  tells  us  that  the  flowers  there  have  a  wondei-- 
fully  vivid  coloring.  "  The  most  brilliant  blues  and  reda, 
with  a  rich  brown,  shading  to  black,  are  observable  amidst 
the  white  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  lower  districts,  both 
kinds  assuming  in  the  higher  regions,  a  yet  more  pure  and 
dazzling  hue."  A  simdar  richness  of  coloring  is  reported 
of  the  v^etation  of  Polar  countries,  where  the  hues  not  only 
become  more  fiery,  but  undergo  a  complete  alteration  under 
the  influence  of  the  con'rtant  summer  light  and  the  rays  of 
tlie  midnight  sun,  white  and  violet  being  often  deepened  into 
glowing  purple.  This  hippen^  not  alone  with  the  flowers. 
Within  the  arctic  cirde,  the  bchens  and  mosses  shine  in  hues 
of  gold  and  purple  quite  unknown  to  them  in  lower  latitudes. 
The  balsamic  fragrance  of  the  Alpine  plants,  likewise  caused 
by  the  brilliant  light,  is,  according  to  Tschudi,  no  less  remark- 
able and  characteristic.   From  tlie  auiicula  down  to  the  violet- 
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scented  moss  {Byssm  eolitlies),  this  strong  aromatic  property 
is  widely  prevalent,  and  fiir  more  so  in  the  high  Alps  than 
in  the  lowlands.  The  strict  physiological  reason  of  the  ill 
development  of  plants  when  deprived  of  the  proper  amount 
of  light,  at  least  of  all  green  plants,  is  that  plant-life,  as  re- 
gards personal  nutrition,  is  spent  in  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  watei-,  and  ammonia,  irom  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  manufactured  the  tissues  and  their  contents ;  such 
decomposition  hearing  a  constant  ratio,  cmteris  paribus,  to 
the  amount  of  light  enjoyed.  To  certain  kinds  of  searweeds, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  light  seems,  by  a  curious  exception, 
to  be  imfriendly  and  distastefuL  This  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  Ehodospermese,  as  Delesseria  sanguines,  D.  rusoifolia, 
and  Eliodomenia  laciniata,  which  instead  of  growing  in  the 
open  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  select  obscure  hollows,  sliadowed 
by  overhanging  cliffi,  and  in  such  dark  spots  alone  attain 
their  behest  beauty.  Some  of  this  tribe  will  not  grow  at 
all  in  shallow  water,  or  where  there  is  a  full  stream  of  solar 
light ;  and  such  as  can  bear  to  be  so  placed,  usually  show 
the  incongeniality  of  their  location  by  degeneracy  of  form 
and  loss  of  brUliancy  of  tint.  Delesseria  sanguinea,  made 
mock  of  in  a  glass  vase,  speedily  loses  its  lovely  crimson, 
and  becomes  a  mere  white  membrane.  Fondness  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  full  sunlight  is  remarkable  also  in  many  fei-ns. 
Under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  upon  sheltered  hedgebanks, 
they  alone  reach  their  maximum  of  luxuriance- 

23.  Tlie  value  and  importance  of  light  to  Animal  life, 
liough  the  immediate  connection  is  not  so  obvious,  all  expe- 
rience shows  it  impo^ible  to  over-estimate.  Tliere  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  metaphor  in  speakmg  of  the  "  light  of 
life."  Light,  in  poetic  language,  is  life.  When  Iphigenia 
in  Euripides  is  reeoncLling  herself  to  the  deatli  so  happily 
averted,  she  exclaims,  ^Sips  fioi,  fiiiov  fdot;,  "  Fai-ewell, 
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beloved  Light!"*  Digestion,  assimilation,  circulation,  the 
functions  also  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves,  proceed  in  a 
more  orderly  and  agreeable  manner  when  we  exclude  our- 
selves as  little  as  possible  from  the  light  of  heaven.  "No 
dwellings  are  so  pleasant,  because  so  healthful,  as  those 
which  have  a  southerly  aspect : '  people  who  live  in  houses 
looking  chiefly  to  the  North  and  East,  suffer  seriously,  if  not 
sensibly,  from  the  imperfect  sunning  of  the  air ;  the  unkind- 
liness  of  the  aspect  imparts  itself  to  the  occupants ;  that  the 
heart  should  look  southwards,  our  windows  should  do  so. 
No  one  can  say  how  much  sickness  and  debility,  how  much 
ill-temper  and  morosene?s  are  not  owing  to  self-hnprisonment 
in  dark  streets,  and  dull  counting-houses,  and  back  parlors, 
into  which  a  sunbeam  never  enters:  "Truly  the  light  is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun."  School-rooms,  most  of  all,  should  be  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house ;  no  sensible  school-master  ever  places  them 
anywhere  else.  The  curious  exception  to  love  of  light  which 
occurs  in  the  pink  sea-weeds,  again  occurs  in  marine  Animal 
life.  Almost  all  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea-side  are 
more  numerous  under  the  shelter  of  rocks  than  where  the 
coast  is  open.  Compared  with  such  localities,  shadowless 
sands  and  beaches  are  untenanted.  The  colours  also  of 
marine  animals,  like  those  of  the  algse,  are  often  brighter 
when  they  dwell  in  comparative  shade,  as  well  exemplified 
in  the  prawn.  It  is  only  in  the  gloom  of  deep  holes  and 
rocky  pools  that  the  fine  zebra-like  hues  of  this  pretty  crea- 
ture become  fully  developed.  Fishes,  especially  those  of 
the  sea,  are  well  known  to  be  fonder  of  night  than  of  day, 
probably  because  of  d 


*  Ipliigenia  in  Aulis,  1519.    See  in  reference  to  the  passage,  The 
Hieroglyphica  of  Pierius  ValeriannB,  p.  490,  de  Lucema ;  and  vai'i  ■ 
IS  from  the  Latin  poets  in  Alciali'a  EmMemata,  p,  730. 
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the  same  is  probably  the  reason  of  many  animals  being  most 
active  in  the  winter.  Here  again  we  have  a  parallel  with 
the  vegetable  world ;  it  is  when  the  days  are  darkest  and 
shortest  that  the  Christmas-rose  expands  its  flowera.  Sun- 
shine has  a  wonderful  influence  even  upon  external  form,  aa 
we  might  anticipate  indeed  from  the  improvement  it  causes 
in  plants.  Hiunboldt  ascribes  the  fi-equency  of  deformity 
among  certain  nations  which  clothe  but  scantily,  more  to  the 
free  action  of  light  upon  their  bodies,  than  to  any  peculiar 
i-ities  in  mode  of  life.  Those  exquisite  shapes  which  Ai-t 
has  immortalized  in  marble,  doubtless  owed  not  a  little  to 
the  full  and  free  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  light  and  air, 
so  agreeable  in  the  fine  climate  of  ancient  Greece. 

24.  We  may  but  read  of  what  Light  does  for  life,  but  we 
feel  what  is  the  agency  of  Heat  Reduce  the  supply  of 
heat,  and  development  is  checked.  Remove  it  wholly,  and 
the  organism,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  (except  in  some 
tew  very  low  forms,)  is  frozen  to  death.  Hence  the  instinct- 
ive avoidance  of  the  impending  evQ  by  the  tender,  migratory 
birds  and  animals;  and  tiie  beliaviour  and  condition  during 
winter  of  the  hybernatiug  species.  It  is  principally  through 
lack  of  heat  that  the  frigid  zones  are  nearly  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  that  through  the  increase  of  temperature,  as  the 
equator  is  approaehed,  the  eye  is  delighted  at  eveiy  step,  by 
a  richer  luxuriance.  "To  the  natives  of  the  north,"  says 
Humboldt,  "many  vegetable  forms,  including  more  espe- 
cially the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  earth,  (palms, 
tree-ferns,  bananas,  arborescent  grasses,  and  delicately- 
branched  mimtsas,)  remain  for  ever  unknown;  for  the  puny 
plants  pent  up  in  our  hot-honses,  give  but  a  feiut  idea  of 
the  majestic  vegetation  of  the  tropics."  The  operation  of 
heat  in  the  earliest  periods  of  organic  existence,  ia  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  how  important  this  agent  ia  to  life.  In 
the  incubation  of  birds,  the  warmth  communicated  by  the 
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parent  to  tte  egg,  during  her  long  and  patient  fidelity  to  hei' 
nest,  elicits  that  response  on  the  part  of  the  germ,  which 
leads  on  to  the  hatching  of  the  chick.  The  seeds  of  plants 
stand  in  simUar  need  of  the  solar  warmth  in  order  to  germi- 
nate, and  acknowledge  it  as  promptly.  So,  indeed,  with  the 
gestation  of  viviparous  animals,  as  woman.  The  embryo, 
embedded  in  the  womb,  amplifies  into  a  ftiliy-formed  child, 
not  more  through  the  contribntiona  made  to  its  substance  by 
the  nutiient  apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose,  than 
thi-ough  the  agency  of  the  genial  warmth  which  flows  into 
it  fix)m  all  sides,  and  iTithout  which  neither  limbs  nor  organs 
could  be  moulded. 

25.  What  may  be  the  precise  way  in  which  Electricity 
assists  in  maintaining  life,  is  as  yet  a  profound  secret.  Prom 
what  has  been  observed,  however,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  performs  a  part  fully  as  energetic  as  either  light  or 
heat,  and  this  whether  we  take  animals  or  plants.  As  re- 
gards the  former,  its  peculiar  relation  appears  to  lie  with 
"nerve-force."  Nerve-force  is  excitable  by  electricity,  and 
electricity  may  be  produced  by  the  exercise  of  nerve-force, 
as  exempMed  in  those  remarkable  creatures,  the  Torpedo 
and  the  Gymnotus.  Our  personal  sensations,  which  are  an 
unfeiling  index  to  the  truth  in  such  inquiries,  tell  us  how 
exhilarating  is  an  atmosphere  well  charged  with  this  magical 
element,  and  how  life  languishes  when  it  is  deficient  or  ren- 
dered inoperative.  Plants  receive  a  corresponding  benefit. 
The  evolution  of  new  tissue  is  greatly  accelerated  by  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  electric  fluid,  manifesting  itself  in  rapid 
and  lively  growth.  For  particulars  respecting  its  agency, 
also  concerning  the  relation  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity, 
generally,  to  Organic  life,  we  must  refer  tlie  reader  to  trea- 
tises the  scope  of  which  allows  more  room  than- can  be 
afforded  here ;  giving  what  space  remains  to  a  notice  of  the 
grand  discovery,  so  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Grove,  that  in- 
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stead  of  being  (Aree  things,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity  are 
only  one,  variously  set  forth,  and  mutually  convertible,  the 
doctrine  in  shortof  the  "Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces." 
It  is  important  briefly  to  consider  this  doctrine,  seeing  that 
it  provides,  in  the  eatimation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  our  day,  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
organic  life.  "That  Light  and  Heat,"  says  Carpenter,  "be- 
come trati^ormed  into  Vital  Force,  is  shown  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  that  we  possess  of  the  convei'sion  of  Heat 
into  Electricity  by  acting  on  a  certain  combination  of 
metals;  of  Electricity  into  Magnetism  by  being  passed  round 
a  bar  of  iron;  and  of  Heat  and  Electricity  into  motion  when 
the  self-repulsive  actiou  separates  the  particles  from  each 
other.  For  just  as  Heat,  Light,  Chemical  affinity,  &c.,  are 
transformed  into  vital  force,  so  is  vital  force  capable  of 
manifesting  itself  in  the  producljon  of  Light,  Heat,  Elec- 
tricity, Chemical  affinity,  or  mechanicaJ  motion;  tbus  com- 
pleting the  proof  of  that  mutual  relationship  or  'correlation' 
which  has  been  shown  to  exist  among  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces  themselves."*  That  without  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, life  cannot  for  one  instant  be  sustained,  is  indispu- 
table; and  that  without  them,  the  changes  and  phenomena 
which  disclose  its  presence  can  never  occur.  Equally  true 
is  it  that  (as  specially  obsei-vabie  in  the  Cerealia  above* 
mentioned)  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  tlie  d^ee  of 
vital  activity  and  the  amount  of  heat,  light,  &c.  supplied  to 
the  organism.  Curious  and  truly  wonderfiil  too  is  the  con- 
cord between  these  "forces"  and  the  vital  energy,  as  r^ards 
their  restoratim  powers;  the  warmth  of  the  hand  restores 
the  perishing  fly,  and  the  voltaic  current  reanimates  the 
half-drowned  man.    To  say,  however,  that  they  are  tram- 

*  "Prindplee  of  Human  Physiology,"  p.  123.   1853.     See  also  the 
"Projet  d'un  EssaL  sur  la  Vitalitd,"  of  Anclral,  p.  35.     Paris,  1835. 
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e  into  a  ^ritual  essence — for  if  life  be  derived  from 
God,  vital  force  can  be  notliing  else — seems  to  savor  sti-ODgly 
of  such  a  perfect  contentednees  with  the  material  as  surely 
does  not  consist  with  a  pure  and  devout  philosophy.  The 
dependence  of  life,  proximately,  upon  physical  causes,  is  not 
questioned;  life  is  no  miracle,  in  the  special  sense;  and  it  is 
our  plain  and  bounden  duty,  as  investigators  of  nature,  to 
attempt  to  give  to  tliis  dependence  a  clear  and  definite  ex- 
pression. But  we  are  not  to  talk  of  "vital  force"  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  merely  terrestrial  origin,  heat  and  electricity 
sublimed  and  transmuted.  "According  to  this  doctrine  of 
correlation"*  (i.  e.,  of  the  physical  forces  with  vital  force,) 
observes  an  author  of  no  common  edacity,  "  according  to 
this  doctrine,  heat  has  only  to  pa^  through  a  cell-germ  to 
be  converted  into  vitality.  This  docti-ine  ends,  therefore,  in 
fire-worshipping;  for  it  makes  the  light  and  heat  of  the  ma- 
terial sun,  the  fountains  of  the  force  of  organization ;  and 
deems  that  these  pass  through  vegetables,  and  become  vege- 
table life;  through  animals,  and  become  animal  life;  tlu'ough 
brains,  and  become  mind,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  a  fine 
day,  poured  into  its  vessel,  man,  becomes  transmogrified 
into  YJitues,  dark  nights  are  converted  into  felonies;  dull 
Novembei  dai«  mto  suicidra;  and  hot  suns  into  love.  This 
is  mateiialism  with  spiiitualism  in  its  pocket.  There  is  no 
conveitibility  of  foices  between  life  and  nature;  there  are 
no  cells  by  which  heat  can  be  filtered  into  vitality ."f 


*  On  tlie  genera]  eubjeet  of  the  Correlation  of  Forcra  see  Mr. 
Grove's  admirable  work  bearing  that  title,  and  an  excellent  articla 
on  the  "Phasis  of  Force"  in  the  National  Eeview  for  April,  1857. 

f  "The  Human  Body,  and  its  conneciion  with  Man,"  by  J.  J, 
Garth  WilfcinsoD,  p.  389,     I85X. 
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26.  Wherever  proYided  with  instrumenta  of  action,  life 
requires  for  its  mamtenance  unbroken  supplies  of  food.  No 
organized  being  can  dispense  with  food  altogether,  though 
some,  from  peeuliarify  of  constitution — as  reptites,  the  car- 
nivorous mammalia,  certain  hybemating  creatures,  and 
trees — can  fast  for  surprisingly  long  periods.  Plants  feed 
in  order  that  they  may  enlarge  their  iabric,  and  renew,  pe- 
riodically, their  foliage  and  blossoms  ;  animals  feed  because 
the  exercise  of  their  various  on^ans  Is  attended  by  decompo- 
sition of  their  very  substance,  which  consequently  needs  to 
be  repwred  to  the  same  extent.  While  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  perform  feithfnlly  the  se- 
veral duties  assigned  to  or  demanded  of  them,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  material  they  are  composed  of;  and  were  the 
loss  not  speedily  compensated,  Hfe  would  soon  be  necessi- 
tated to  depart,  as  it  actually  does  in  eases  of  starvation, 
For  life,  in  animals,  is  not  merely  living — it  consists  not 
alone  in  the  activity  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  bodily  or- 
gans. In  order  to  its  energetic  playing  forth,  there  is 
needed  a  nice  balance  and  alternation  of  death  and  renewal 
in  every  tissue  concerned  in  the  vital  processes ;  and  only 
where  exchange  of  new  for  old  is  regularly  and  actively  go- 
ing on,  can  life  be  truly  said  to  reign.  We  cannot  live,  in 
a  word,  as  to  our  total  organism,  unless  we  are  always  dy- 
ing as  to  our  atoms ;  nor  is  there  an  instant  in  which  death 
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is  uot  somewhere  taldng  place.  Every  effort  and  e^ery 
movement  kills  some  portion  of  the  muscles  employed; 
every  thought,  even,  involves  the  death  of  some  particle  of 
the  brain.  As  fest  as  devitalized,  the  atoms  are  cast  out — 
some  through  the  lungs,  othei-s  through  the  skin,  &c.;  every 
pore  and  passage  of  the  body  supplying  means  of  exit.  So 
general  and  incessant  is  the  decomposition,  and  along  with 
it  the  rebuilding,  that  a  few  weeks  probably  suffice  for  the 
dissolving  and  reconstruction  of  the  entire  structure ;  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  occupy  many  years.  In  the  course  of  a 
life-time,  "  every  individual  wears  out  many  suits  of  bodies, 
as  he  does  many  suite  of  clothes ;  the  successive  structures 
which  we  occupy  bear  the  same  name,  and  exhibit  the  same 
extei-nal  aspect;  but  our  frames  of  to-day  are  no  more  iden- 
tical with  the  frames  of  our  early  youth  tlian  with  those  of 
our  progenitors."  In  this  wonderful  flux  and  replacement 
of  the  atoms  of  the  body,  quite  as  much  consiste  its  admira- 
ble adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  life  as  in  its  exquisite  me- 
chanism and  variety  of  organs.  It  is  so  perfect  an  instru- 
ment of  life,  because  composed  of  millions  of  delicate  pieces, 
BO  slenderly  cohei-ing  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  discarded 
and  replaced  without  difficulty.  Hence,  in  the  aged  and 
the  diseased,  in  whom  the  tissues  are  hardened  and  conso- 
lidated, in  whom  the  renewal  is  slow,  difficult,  and  irregular, 
we  see  life  proportionately  feeble ;  where,  upon  the  other 
hand,  they  are  soft  and  delicate,  and  renewal  rapid,  it  is  in 
the  same  ratio  strong  and  beautiful.  Historically  viewed, 
the  periodical  renewal,  of  the  human  body  at  least,  is  one 
of  the  most  venerable  ideas  in  physiology.  Long  before 
Cuvier's  fine  comparfeou  of  the  human  fabric  to  a  whirl- 
pool, and  Leibnitz's  simile  of  a  river,  it  had  been  liliened  to 
the  famous  ship  of  Theseus,  which  was  always  the  same  ship, 
though  from  being  so  often  repaired,  not  a  single  piece  of 
the  original  was  left.     Plato  adverts  to  it  both  in  the  Bau- 
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quet  and  in  the  Timseus,  Mark,  for  future  use,  the  grand 
aud  inevitable  sequence  that  the  essentiality  of  the  body  is 
certainly  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
built,  but  muist  needs  consist  in  a  noble,  imponderable,  in- 
visible something,  which  the  changing  physical  frame  sim- 
ply encloses  and  overlies.  Mark,  too,  and  alike  for  future 
use,  the  fine  analogy  between  the  death  and  renewal  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  individual  human  being,  and 
the  death  and  renewal  of  the  atoms  of  the  human  race. 

27.  The  use  of  food,  accordingly,  is  to  meet  this  incessant 
waste.  A  corresponding  and  continuous  importation  of  new 
matei-ial  from  without,  available  for  the  restoration  of  the 
several  organs,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the  waste,  rigor- 
orously  indispensable.  That  such  new  material  may  be  pro- 
cured, the  loss  of  the  old  is  signalled  in  the  vehement  longing 
wecall  hunger;  this  leads  to  consumption  of  it  inacrudeform; 
digestion  and  assimilation  then  come  into  play,  promptly 
turning  what  is  consumed  into  blood,  or  liquid,  circulating 
fl^,  and  by  the  fixation  of  this  wherever  wear  and  tear 
have  been  undergone,  the  process  of  reparation  is  completed. 
Incessantly  coursing  through  the  body,  the  blood,  as  it  ar- 
rives at  the  various  parts,  gives  itself  up  to  the  gm,iu&  hd : 
where  muscle  is  out  of  repair,  muscle  is  renewed  from  it ; 
where  bone  is  wanted,  bone  is  renewed;  cartilage,  brain, 
nerves,  alike  suck  from  this  noble  fluid  their  restoration,  as 
originally,  from  the  same  beautiful  and  overflowing  cornu- 
copia, their  birth  and  substance.  The  proximate  object  of 
"food  is  thus  to  nourish  the  blood,*  It  is  because  the  hhod 
hungers  and  thirsts,  that  we  ieel  impelled  to  eat  and  drink ; 

*  That  the  formation  of  blood  is  the  use  of  food,  appears  to  have 
been  a  veiy  early  condnaion.  "The  goda,"  says  Homer,  "neither 
GLt  food  Dor  drink  the  purple  wine,  wherefore  ihcij  are  bloodleae."—- 
HiaH,  T.  341 
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the  hunger  of  the  stomach  is  only  the  voice  with  which  it 
clamoj-s.  Itself  the  most  wonderful  subataace  in  nature — 
for  the  sake  of  the  blood,  everything  else  in  nature  subsists. 
Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  animals,  plants,  and  minei-aJs, 
all  in  some  way  subsidize  and  minister  to  it.  Man  is  man 
only  by  virtue  of  his  blood,  and  nature  is  chiefly  admirable  as 
supplying  its  ingredients.  Wherever  in  the  human  body 
there  is  most  blood,  there  is  greatest  vital  energy,  and  vice 
versd;  and  in  exaJ3t  proportion  to  the  decline  from  the 
standard  quantity  and  quality  required  in  it,  is  the  depar- 
ture from  the  body  of  health  and  vigor. 

28.  Besides  integrity  of  substance,  a  certain  d^ree  of 
temperaliure  must  be  kept  up  in  the  body,  otherwise  the 
muscles  would  lose  their  power  of  contracting,  and  the 
nerves  their  power  of  conveying  impressions  to  and  from 
the  brain.  This  is  partly  provided  for  by  the  ingress  of 
heat  from  without,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter; 
partly  by  arrangements  for  the  evolution  of  heat  chemically, 
within-; — such  arrangements,  like  those  for  rebuilding,  being 
immediately  dependent  upon  supplies  of  proper  food.  Hence 
in  the  raw  material  of  nutrition,  along  with  the  substance 
suitable  for  masonry,  must  be  included  substance  that  shall 
be  serviceable  as  ftiel;  and  organic  chemistry  seems  to  prove 
that  it  is  precisely  such  material  which  we  instinctively  select 
for  our  diet.  Human  food,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Ltebig,  is  always  cither  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous,  or 
both,- — the  first  element  serving  to  furnish  flesh,  the  second 
the  means  of  warmth;  and  it  would  further  appear  that  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  these  two  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
proportion,  that  we  almost  invariably  compound  our  food, 
mixing  vegetables  with  meat,  butter  with  bread.  What 
seems  to  be  luxury,  is  simple  instinct,  acting  through  the 
palate.  During  the  period  of  growth,  or  in  childhood  and 
adolescence,  an  important  additional  source  of  demand  for 
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food  is  the  increase  wliicli  the  various  tissuea  are  then  uader- 
going.  The  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  constructive  powers 
exceeds  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  body,  which  extends 
itself,  under  their  impulse,  in  every  direction;  and  induces, 
while  thus  enlarging,  a  corresponding  voraciousness.  The 
demand  for  food  during  this  period  is  sill  further  promoted 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  tissues  having  not  acquired  the 
degree  of  consolidation  which  they  hold  in  adults,  and  being 
therefore  more  readily  susceptible  of  decomposition.  Con- 
sidered as  a  local  affection  of  the  body,  hunger  is  referable 
to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  No  affection  is  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  nervous  system,  or  more  power- 
iully  influenced  by  nervous  states  and  emotions.  Sudden 
grief,  anger,  and  fright,  will  ofien  remove  it  instantaneously, 
and  even  change  it  into  loathing.  In  plants,  it  is  important 
to  observe,  there  is  no  decay  of  the  ultimate  or  elementary 
tissues,  such  as  occurs  in  animal  organisms,  and  which  it  is 
the  design  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  animals  to  compen- 
sate. Instead  of  this,  in  the  vegetable  all  is  growth,  till  the 
oi^n  which  the  growth  produces,  having  fulfilled  its  destiny, 
ceases  to  act,  and  dies  bodily.  In  plants,  therefore,  there  ia 
no  such  thing,  strictly  speaking,  as  nvtriiion,  the  true  idea 
of  this  process  being,  as  above  described,  reparation  of 
molecular  waste. 

29.  The  form,  sources,  and  composition  of  the  food  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  organized  beings,  involve  varied  and 
most  interesting  considerations.  Here  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  indicate  a  few  leading  ideas  upon  the  several 
themes.  The  compodiion  of  food  must  necessarily  always  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  organism  which  lives  upon  it, — that 
is,  the  crude  material  of  food  must  needs  contain  ingredients 
convertible  respectively  into  blood  and  sap,  and  thence  into 
flesh,  in  its  various  forms,  also  bones,  and  in  the  plant  what 
are  called  the  vegetable  tissues.     If  such  ingredients  be  not 
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present,  the  matei-ial  cannot  lie  called  food.  It  follows  that 
those  foods  wiii  be  the  most  serviceable  and  nutritious  whicli 
contain  in  a  given  bulk  the  largest  proportion  of  parts  capa- 
ble of  being  eaisily  assimilated  into  the  body  of  the  eater. 
More  or  less  nutritious  as  it  may  be,  the  action  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  always  separates  from  our  food  precisely  the 
same  elements.  Eat  what  we  will,  the  composition  of  the 
body  does  not  alter, — explaining  the  celebrated  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  that  there  is  only  one  food,  though  there  exist 
maay  forms  of  food.  With  all  the  higher  animals,  and  pro- 
bably throughout  the  entire  range  of  annual  life,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

30.  Next  as  to  the  form  of  food.  The  more  complex  the 
structure  of  the  organism,  and  the  higher  its  powers,  the 
more  complex  must  be  the  aliment  on  which  it  lives,  and 
also  the  more  varied  in  its  shape,  Man  needs  a  more  com- 
plex food  than  the  brute  races  do,  and  animals  in  general  a 
more  complex  one  than  serves  for  vegetables.  Animals, 
again,  need  both  solid  and  liquid  aliment,  while  vegetables 
take  the  whole  of  their  food  in  fluid  forms.  Although 
thirst  is  a  violent  desire,  drink,  however,  appears  by  no 
means  indispensable  to  animal  life;  for  several  kinds  of 
creatures,  as  quails,  parrots,  and  mice,  do  not  drink  at  all; 
and  individuals  of  our  own  species  have  lived  in  perfect 
health  and  strength,  scarcely  ever  tasting  liquids.  The 
Sloth,  Waterton  teils  us,  "feeds  on  leaves,  and  scarcely  ever 
drinks."  The  doctrine,  originally  started  by  Mirbel,  that 
animals  live  upon  organic  matter  only,  and  vegetables  upon 
inorganic,  and  which  is  often  thought  to  carry  with  it  a  valid 
distinction  between  them,  is  defective;  plants,  though  they 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  nutriment  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  though  they  take  up  solutions  of  many  ptirely 
mineral  matters,  also  consume  dead  organic  substances;  the 
difference  between  their  habits  in  this  respect,  compared  with 
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the  custom  of  aaimals,  being  that  the  latter  eal  those  sub- 
stances in  the  bulk,  while  plants  need  that  they  shall  first  be 
disintegrated  and  diBsoIved,-— that  they  sball  have  already  un- 
dergone, in  feet,  the  very  process  wtich  it  is  the  first  office 
of  the  animal  stomach  to  effect.  Parasites,  such  as  the 
mistletoe  and  Orobanche,  so  far  from  feeding  on  purely  in- 
OJ^anic  substances,  or  even  on  dead  or  decomposing  matter, 
subsist  on  the  living,  circulating  juices  of  the  trees  and 
plants  on  which  they  fix  themselves.  An  exacter  distinction 
is  that  animals  destroy  what  is  actually  in  possession  of  life, 
in  order  that  they  may  support  themselves;  while  plants, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  innocent  of  such  deeds.  The  ex- 
ceptions occur  in  the  singular  plants  called  fly-catchers; 
totanicaUy  Drosera,  and  Dioncea,  inhabitants  of  bogs  and 
morasses,  the  former  abundantly  in  England.  Tlieir  leaves 
are  so  constructed  as  to  entrap  midges  and  other  little  flies; 
the  juices  of  whose  bodies,  or  the  gases  yielded  by  their 
decay,  appear  salutary  and  agreeable  to  them.  Thus  it  is, 
however,  that  everything  in  the  world  gets  eaten  sometime; 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  nature  is  conversion  of  wliat  is  lower 
into  what  is  higher, — "  above  the  lowest  nature  each  thing  is 
eaten  and  eater,  end  and  beginning  in  succession." 

31.  The  particular  diet,  both  of  animals  and  of  plants,  is 
a  subject  of  inexhaustible  interest.  That  of  plants  is  the 
leading  idea  of  the  new  science  of  "Agricultural  Chemistry," 
Doubtless,  the  mechanical  character  of  the  soil  has  its  influ- 
euce;  but  it  can  hardly  be  from  this  circumstance  alone 
that  we  find  the  golden  ciitus,  the  vervain,  and  many  deli- 
cate grasses  in  peifection  only  when  their  roots  can  shoot  iu 
calcareous  earth ;  that  some  plants  tlnive  best  on  sandstone, 
othei's  upon  clay;  and  that  tlie  sea-shore  alone  is  found 
possessed  of  the  salsola,  tlie  sea-convolvulus,  and  the  lovely 
but  formidable  Eryngo,  the  blue  touch-me-not  of  the  sand 
hills.     Wheat  and  other  cereals  require  silex ;  the  oak  ia 
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reputed  to  love  a  soil  with  iron  in  it.  Gfenerally  speaking, 
however,  tliere  is  a  great  uniformity  in  tlie  tastes  of  plants, 
as  proved  by  their  intermixture  in  the  fields.  Taking  one 
with  another,  two  substances  alone  seem  to  suffice  them — 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  "Widely  different  is  it  with  ani- 
mals. Here  almost  every  species  has  an  especial  liking, 
though  all  tastes  may  be  classed  under  some  few  genera! 
heads.  Gregarious  animals  live  mostly  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  solitary  ones  upon  the  flesh  of  other  animals. 
Among  the  latter,  or  the  carnivora,  there  are  feeders  on  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  respectively;  among  the  herbivorous,  some 
feed  on  leaves,  some  on  roots,  some  pick  out  the  seeds,  others 
take  the  whole  plant,  the  bees  love  only  the  honey.  This 
various  choice,  together  with  the  selection  of  difierent  species 
of  plants  and  animals  by  certain  creatures,  and  the  rejection 
of  others,  allows  of  all  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  what  is 
salutary,  and  this  without  interfering  with  the  wants  of 
others.  LinQseus  tells  us,  that  after  a  careful  course  of  trials 
with  the  domesticated  animals,  and  about  five  hundred 
species  of  the  ordinary  plants  of  the  fields,  the  horse  was 
found  to  eat  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  cow  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  the  sheep  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven.  To  this,  says  that  observant  old  naturalist,  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet,  is  to  be  referred  that  capital  economy  which 
knows  that  when  eight  cows  have  been  in  a  pasture,  and  can 
no  longer  get  nourishment,  two  horses  will  do  very  well 
there  for  some  days ;  and  when  the  horses  have  taken  all 
they  care  for,  four  sheep  will  still  find  supplies.  There  are 
few  things  more  ciuious  in  rural  life  than  to  watch  a  cow 
while  grazing,  and  see  how  she  will  push  aside  the  butter- 
cups. Some  animals  care  only  for  what  is  harsh,  as  the 
camel,  whose  greatest  relish  ia  an  oasis  of  tough,  prickly 
bushes,  such  as  the  aas  itself  would  turn  away  from.  Thus 
consumed,  by  one  animal  or  other,  it  follows,  that  no  plant 
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is  absolutely  uneatablsj  iio  plant,  indeed,  aljsolntely  poismr 
om,  but  only  poisonous  to  particular  creatures.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  single  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  but  is 
eaten,  or  partly  eaten,  by  a  creature  appointed  to  it,  liow- 
ever  distasteful  and  even  deleterious  it  may  be  to  others. 
The  horse  gives  up  the  water-hemlock  to  the  goat ;  the  goat 
leaves  the  monkshood  for  the  horse ;  if  man  eala  of  either 
plant,  he  dies.  Slugs  eat  that  very  poisonous  toadstool,  the 
Agaricue  musconus;  also  the  Agariom  phaUoides,  a  species 
still  more  terrible  from  the  rapidity  of  its  deadly  effect. 
Though  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  are  so  obnoxious  to  insects 
in  general  as  to  be  the  readiest  poison  for  them  with  the 
entcmologist,  the  caterpillar  of  one  kind,  the  Orgyia  antiqua, 
finds  them  wholesome.  When  driven  by  fiimine,  it  would 
se«m,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  no  creatures  but  what  will 
eat  of  other  kinds  of  food  than  they  ordinarily  select,  and 
which  they  are  fitted  for  by  nature.  Spallanzam  made  a 
pigeon  live  on  fiesh,  and  an  eagle  on  bread.  Animals 
domesticated  by  man,  and  thus  leading  a  semi-artificial  life, 
will,  apart  from  necessity,  also  curiously  change  their  habits 
as  to  food.  In  some  parts  of  Persia,  according  to  Fraser, 
"  the  cattle  have  but  little  pasture ;  .  .  .  the  chief  article  of 
their  food  is  dried  fish,  which,  with  pounded  date-stones,  is 
all  they  get  to  eat  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year." 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  eating 
powera  of  inseets.  With  these  creatures,  eating  seems 
ordained  less  ftr  the  preservation  of  the  individual  tlian  for 
the  destruction  of  effete  organic  matter,  a  fact  peculiarly 
observable  in  the  Diptera  and  the  Coleoptera.  Some  kinds 
seem  created  chiefly  to  overpower  other  insects.  Were  it 
iiot  for  the  carnivorous  lady-birds,  the  fet,  green,  vegetarian 
s  which  infest  the  stalks  of  so  many  of  our  sweetest 
:,   would   be  a  thousand   times  more  troublesome. 
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"  Exactly  what  browsing  flocks  and  herds  of  deer  are  to  the 
quadruped  of  prey,  the  tribes  of  aphides  are  to  the  lady- 
birds, and  some  two  or  three  allies  of  the  Coceinella  race ; 
save  for  which  destroyers,  not  a  lover  of  sweet  posies  could 
gather  a  rose  or  a  honeysuckle  undefiled."  To  the  execution 
of  these  offices  by  the  insect  tribe,  the  almost  incalculable 
number  of  their  species,  the  extremely  rapid  multiplication 
of  many,  the  unparalleled  voracity  of  others,  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  digestion  is  carried  in  their  very  short  intes- 
tinal canal,  all  tend  to  contribute.  Fishes,  and  marine 
animals  in  general,  perform  tlie  same  offices  for  the  sea  that 
insects  subsei-ve  upon  the  land ;  incessantly  destroying  and 
devouring,  they  contribute  immensely  to  the  preservation  of 
its  purity;  some,  as  crabs,  consuming  indiscriminately  both 
dead  and  living  prey,  and  in  their  cruel  and  greedy  habits 
reiterating  those  of  the  hyena  and  the  wolf.  Tlie  stomachs 
of  these  creatures,  like  those  of  many  fishes,  not  infrequently 
contain  abundance  of  beautifiil  little  shells,  principally 
microscopic,  gathered  up  during  their  travels  in  the  country 
of  the  mermaids. 

32.  Man,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  omnivorom;  not  absolutely; 
he  cannot  eat  many  things  which  to  inferior  creatures  are 
pleasant,  as  hones,  and  the  leaves  of  trees.  Whether,  as  to 
first  intent,  he  is  an  herbivorous  or  a  carnivorous  animal,  is 
a  question  only  for  enthusiasts.  His  anatomical  structiu-e 
supplies  an  equal  argument  for  either  side,  Helvetius  and 
others  deeming  that  it  proves  a  carnivorous  nature;  and  tlie 
modem  school  of  vegetarians,  an  herbivorous  one.  Eoub- 
seau  ingeniously  urges,  in  support  of  the  latter  view,  tliat 
woman  is  a  uniparous  animal,  and  provided  with  no  more 
than  two  breasts,  circumstances  predominant  among  the 
females  of  the  brute  herbivora;  while  m  the  females  of  the 
brute  carnivora,  the  number  is  in  both  cases  considerably 
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higher.*  Man  is  not  intended  to  live  upon  either  kind  of 
food  by  itself.  Inhabiting  every  variety  of  climate,  ha 
would  have  been  ill  provided  for,  if  so  restricted;  as  it  is, 
he  can  dwell  in  countries  which  afford  only  animal  food,  or 
only  vegetable  food.  There  are  nations  who  have  little 
within  reach  besides  dates,  yams,  and  the  ivory-nut;  in  the 
extreme  north,  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  fl^.  Pro- 
bably enough,  the  number  of  human  beings  who  subsist  on 
fruits  and  fe.rinaceous  roots  is  preponderant  Though  ani- 
mal food  is  so  largely  consumed  in  cold  countri^,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sunnier  and  warmer  parts  of  the  earth  derive 
their  chief  nourishment  from  trees  and  plants.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  proof  of  its  superior  adaptedaess ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  human  aliments  prepared  from  the  flesh  of 
animals,  are,  generally  speaking,  both  more  nutritious  and 
more  digestible.  The  herbivorous  creatures  killed  for  the 
table  having  already  converted  the  nutrient  swbstaaices  of 
the  vegetable  world  into  animal  matter,  our  own  digestive 
organs  are  saved  the  labor.  The  cow,  the  sheep,  the  deer, 
are  natural  bridges  between  the  grass  of  the  field  and  the 
human  body. 

33.  Not  less  interesting  than  the  variety  of  the  food  of 
diffei-ent  animals  is  the  variety  in  the  organs  by  which  are 
accomplished  the  two  preliminary  processes  of  nutrition,  or 
prehension  and  mastication.  So  rigidly,  moreover,  are  they 
modeled  according  to  the  character  of  the  food  upon  which 
the  animal  subsists,  that  we  may  infer  what  it  eats  by  merely 
observing  its  extremities  and  month.  Feet,  for  instance,  of 
tlie  kind  called  hoofs,  are  incapable  of  seizing  living  prey; 
so  that  all  creatures  which  possess  them  are  necessarily  her- 
bivorous.   Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  animal 


*  Sur  I'  OHgine  de  VinigaUil  parmi  les  homines.     Note  G.     (Eiivreg 
me  iii.,  pp.  193^195,  very  curious  and  nimiaiiig. 
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frame  but  serves  a  more  or  !esa  direct  purpose  in  regard  to 
feeding,  the  wing,  the  fin,  the  claw,  al!  are  bestowed  towards 
this  end;  so  likewise  is  that  amazing  quietness  of  the  eenaes 
which  makes  the  sight,  the  hearing,  the  smell  of  many  pre- 
(laceoiis  quadrupeds  and  birds  so  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
man.*  The  organ  peculiarly  identified  with  the  feeding  of 
animals,  and  which  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a  distinctive 
characteristic  when  compared  with  plants,  namely,  the  afo- 
mack,  ia  given  them  because  of  their  powers  of  locomotion. 
Vegetables,  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  feeding  by  their  leaves 
and  spongiolea  on  the  matter  which  envelopes  them,  do  not 
require  a  special  organ  of  digestion,  into  which  food  can  be 
received  in  built.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obliged 
to  take  theii-  food  at  intervals  not  so  much  suited  to  their 
wants  as  to  their  opportunities  of  obtaining  it.  Between 
the  feeding  of  brutes  and  mankind,  the  only  essential  differ- 
ence is,  that  while  the  former  consume  their  food  in  the 
slate  in  which  it  is  yielded  fay  nature,  man,  even  in  his 
rudest  condition,  subjects  it,  for  tlie  moat  part,  to  some  kind 
of  cookery.  Man,  it  has  been  said  humorously,  is  "the 
cooking  animal." 

34.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and 
of  the  organic  need  for  food  thence  arising,  would  not  be  a 
suiScient  provocative  to  eat.  Absorbed  in  darling  occupa- 
tions, many  men  would  never  think  of  taking  food,  did  not 
hunger  at  last  impel  them.  As  a  physical  agent,  hunger  is 
thus  of  an  importance  impossible  to  over-rate:  and  its  moral 
value  is  necessarily  commensurate.  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  social  order ;  for  if  mankind  could  do  without  food,  they 
would  be  out  of  reach  of  rule  and  control,  and  necessaiy 

*  See  for  ilhisk-ation  in  detail,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan's  "Sketclies  of 
the  Pliilosophyof  Life,"  chap,  iii.,  "TheCombinfition  of  Oi^iisaivi! 
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Hubordination  would  not  exist.  "  Hunger,"  says  Bray, 
"  has  been  the  chief  source  of  nian'a  progreaaion,  seeing  that 
it  constitutes,  principally,  that  necessity  which  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  been  made  to  do 
without  eating  and  driDking ;  but  instead  of  this  being  a  bless- 
ing, we  should  thereby  be  destitute  of  the  most  potent  stimu- 
lus of  the  mental  powers,  upon  the  action  of  which  powa^s 
happiness  wholly  depends.  The  privilege  of  requiring  no 
bread  would  not  be  equal  to  the  advantages  man  derives 
from  the  law  of  nature  which  compels  him  to  cam  it  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  for  nature  has  imposed  no  more  labor 
than  is  pleasurable  and  necessary  to  health— unjust  laws 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  labor,  compel  the  majority  to  toil  more 
than  is  consistent  with  health  and  happiness — ^but  more 
fetal  than  unjust  laws  would  it  be  to  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety, if  all  necessity  for  exertion  were  abrogated.*  No  one 
need  think  ill  of  eating,  or  of  any  of  its  associations,  except 
the  abuse.  Good,  substantial,  wholesome  food,  properly 
cooked,  and  neatly  served  up,  is  one  of  the  highest  prools 
and  privileges  of  civilization;  it  is  a  criterion  of  every  well- 
eonduct«d  household,  and  of  every  true  and  clever  wife; 
while  the  Intimate  enjoyment  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  innocent  of  pleasures.  All  sensible  and  good- 
natured  people  are  fond  of  eating ;  and  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  things  it  is  possible  either  to  feel  in  one's  self  or  to  wit- 
nras  in  another,  is  a  healthy  and  natural  readiness  for  the 
bounties  of  the  table.  To  satisfy  nature  without  surfeiting 
it,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  "good  works"  we  are  re- 
quired to  enact.  Thankful  enjoyment  of  our  daily  bread  is 
no  small  part  of  Christianity.  If  "lying  lips"  "be  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,"  so  is  the  ingratitude  of  asceti- 


"  Philosophy  of  Necessity."     Vol.  i. 
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cism ;  and  infinitely  more  so,  the  dyspepsia  which  t 
ehe  intemperate  from  the  great,  universal  duty  of  all  man- 
kind to  have  a  good  appetite.  While  all  possible  forms  of 
intemperance  and  excess  are  denounced  both  in  tlie  Old 
Testament  and  New,  the  substantial  viands  gathered  from 
the  fields  and  the  vineyards,  the  firstlings  of  the  AocIes  and 
herds,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  are 
promised,  over  and  over  again,  as  the  rewards  of  virtuous 
toil,  and  catalogued  with  the  blessings  to  be  received  in  this 
lower  world.  "I  have  no  patience,"  says  a  wise  writer, 
"  with  those  who  pretend  not  to  care  for  their  dinner,  or  the 
ludicrous  assumption  that  'spiritual'  negations  imply  su- 
perior souk.  A  man  who  is  careless  about  his  dinner,  is 
generally  one  of  flaccid  body  and  feeble  mind.  As  old 
Samuel  Johnson  authoritatively  said — '  Sir,  a  man  seldom 
thinks  of  anything  with  more  earnestness  than  he  thinks 
of  .bis  dinner;  and  if  he  cannot  get  thai  well  dressed,  he  may 
he  suspected  oj  inaecuracy  in  other  things'  When  a  man 
is  not  basely  insensible  to  hunger  of  soul,  the  keen  intellec- 
tual voracities  and  emotional  desires,  he  is  all  the  healthier, 
all  the  stronger,  all  the  better  for  a  noble  capacity  for  food — 
a  capacity  which  becomes  noble  when  it  ministers  to  a  fine, 
and  not  merely  to  a  gluttonous  nature."*  Even  a  plain 
diet  is  but  half-good.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  the 
whole,  refinement,  in  board  as  well  as  lodging — ^being  a 
fruit  of  intelligence — is  fevorable  alike  to  health  and  lon- 
gevity. There  are  advantages  we  little  think  of  in  those 
culinary  ingenuities  which,  not  significantly  adding  to  the 
cost  of  our  food — in  fact,  reducing  it,  by  eubservmg  to  di- 
minish waste— at  once  mndifv  and  neutralize  ill  flavours 
and  so  gi'eatly  augment  its  plea«tnt  =!apidit)  The  pleasure 
of  meal-times  is  one  ot  the  pieiOaiti\es  ot  humin  natuie 

*"  Sea-side  Studies.'      hlarl  iio]  t  Mmjai  e  '^epteml  ei   !8Gli 
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The  lower  mammalia— the  only  other  animals  who  appear 
to  enjoy  the  flavour  of  their  food— are  insensible  to  haiiirgovi. 
Grariivorous  birds  and  most  kind  of  fishes  not  only  have 
cartilaginous  tongues,  which  prevent  them  from  tasting,  but 
swallow  their  food  whole,  guided  prohably  to  the  choice  of 
it  by  sight  rather  than  taste  or  smell.  Fishes  seem  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  eye,  if  ive  may  judge  from  the  readiness 
with  which  they  swallow  artificial  bait,  Man's  palate,  in 
short,  was  not  given  him  for  nothing;  but  to  procure 
pleasures  for  him  commensurate  with  his  patrician  rank. 

35.  The  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  body  from  supplying 
it  with  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  show  in  the  strongest 
light  the  evils  which  result  from  msufiiciency.  Disease  is 
one  of  the  first  Many  diseases  are  induced  by  it,  many 
are  aggravated.  Sanitary  movements  having  refei-ence  to 
the  poor,  cannot  possibly  effect  any  lasting  amelioration  of 
their  condition  so  long  as  they  go  short  of  proper  aliment. 
It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  that  epidemic 
and  pestilential  diseases  in  particular  are  far  more  widely 
fatal  in  their  ravages  among  the  ill-fed  than  among  the 
well-fed.  Certainly  there  are  several  such  diseases  which 
assail  rich  and  poor  alike — small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet- 
fever,  for  example ;  but  even  these  are  much  more  destmc- 
tive  when  they  attack  persons  who  have  been  forced  to  sub- 
sist on  poor  or  too  scanty  nourishment.  Legislators,  no  less 
than  the  charitable,  may  find  in  this  fact,  a  vitally  importr 
ant  principle'  of  action.  Insufficiency  overprolonged  in- 
duces the  slow  and  miserable  death  of  starvation,  and  no 
physical  calamity  can  be  conceived  of  as  more  terrible. 
Yet  starvation — actual,  killing  starvation — is  perhaps  the 
least  part  of  the  injury  to  the  human  race  which  comes  of 
privation  of  ueedfii!  sustenance.  Actual  death  from  hun- 
ger is  only  an  occasional  thing.  The  evils  which  accrue 
from  the  debilitating  effects  ai  cushniaTij  stint,  life  still  drag- 
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ging  on,  are  incalculably  more  extended  and  severe.  Even 
tte  physical  disease  ivhich  they  engender  is  a  slight  evil 
compared  with  the  impeded  mental  action  which  must  needs 
foUow.  A  miserable,  starving  dietary,  while  it  weakens  the 
body,  half-paralyzes  the  soul,  and  not  seldom  leads  direct  to 
insanity  itself.  When  we  remember  how  entirely  the  brain 
depends  for  its  nourishment  upon  tlie  blood,  and  that  if  this 
sovereign  pabulum  of  life  and  nervous  energy  be  either  di- 
minished in  quantity  or  deteriorated  in  quality,  no  organ  of 
the  body  can  possibly  work  well,  how  easy  it  is  to  see  that 
between  insufficient,  innutritions  diet,  and  prostration  of 
mind,  there  is  little  less  than  an  inevitable  connection. 
Every  man  has  experienced  the  feeling  of  debility  which  at- 
tends hunger  but  a  little  long^  unsatisfied  than  usual,  and 
how  swift  and  lively  is  the  revival  of  every  function  of  the 
mind  as  weU  as  body  which  follows  its  proper  gratification. 
The  difficulty  of  awakening  the  intelligence  of  a  poorly-fed 
child  compared  with  that  of  the  weU-nonrished  one,  is 
known  to  every  observant  teacher  in  town  Sunday-schools. 
Intellectual  productions  which  are  born,  not  as  literature 
should  always  and  only  be,  of  the  soul's  going  to  it  as  the 
hart  to  the  water-brooks,  but  of  the  howling  of  tlie  dogs  of 
hunger,  betray  no  leas  plainly  their  miserable  origin.  Think- 
ing, like  acting,  requires  a  good  substratum  of  physical  nou- 
rishment. Genius,  though  it  has  sometimes  turned  to  vege- 
tarianism, is  rarely  found  adhering  to  it;  all  its  greatest 
works  have  been  achieved  on  a  basis  of  generous  diet.  This 
is  not  all.  Where  the  body  is  debilitated  by  Lunger,  the 
affections  also  are  necessarily  dull,  and  little  excitable  to 
anything  better  than  sensualities.  Any  man  who  has  been 
compelled  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  fasting,  whether  by 
poverty,  or  the  exigencies  of  travel  in  remote  places,  knows 
the  gradual  inroad  of  cross-grained  views,  indolence,  and 
an   empty  stomach.      The  crowning  and 
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deadly  evil  which  comes  of  insufficient  nourishment  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  vitiation  of  man's  moral  nature ;  and  what  a 
lesson  is  there  in  this  for  the  Home  Missionaries  of  Christiar 
nity  and  their  patrons  I  It  is  no  less  vain  than  aggravating 
to  preach  fiiith  and  loving-kindness  where  father  and  mother 
and  children  lie  huddled  together  in  the  pains  and  apathy 
of  hunger.  To  the  starving,  religion  may  well  appear  folly 
and  hypocrisy ;  nor  is  it  any  marvel  that  it  should  fail  to 
interest  thom.  So  long  as  the  gospel  is  proffered  wiilumt  its 
proper  prefece  of  ministry  to  man's  physical  necessities,  the 
poor  must  not  only  be  espected  to  decline  it,  hut  (hey  are 
not  altogether  unjustified  in  so  doing,  for  God  requires  no 
man  to  talte  sermons  and  benedictions  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bread  which  the  body  needs.  Every  one  knows  how 
unamiable  even  the  best-fed  are  liable  to  become  if  kept 
too  long  waiting  for  their  meals— how  inaccessible  tliey  are 
at  such  times  to  appeals  which  after  dimier  meet  most  gra- 
cious response.*  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  religious  truth 
should  find  more  indifference  than  welcome  among  the  hun- 
gry and  half-nourished?  It  is  difficult  for  a  femished  man 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  Fatlier  in  heaven  till  he  feefs  that 
he  has  brothers  on  eartli.  If  there  he  one  farce  more 
wretched  than  another,  it  is  the  building 
Church"  and  holding  "special  religious  s 
first  thing  indispensable  to  the  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.f 

*  Voltaire  knew  this  well  when  he  fold  place-seekers — "  II  feiut 
tovgonrB  prendre  mMlia  fa/itdi  tempora.  II  y  a  une  grando  analogie 
entre  les  inteatinea  et  nos  paaaions,  notte  maiiiere  de  penser,  noti'e 
eondaite." 

t  See  for  illuBttative  details  on  the  general  subject,  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Morhid  Effects  of  Deficiency  of  Food,  chiefly  witli  reference 
to  their  occurrence  among  the  Destitute  Poor."  By  K,  B.  Iloivaid, 
M.  D.    London  and  Manchester,  1839. 
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36.  Too  m-ueli  food  is  as  bad  !is  too  little.  To  sacrifice  to 
the  stomach  tliat  nervous  energy  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  brain,  the  organ  of  oui-  most  ennobling  and  most 
pleasurable  faculties,  is,  in  fact,  so  fer  as  regards  the  reten- 
tion of  genuine  manliness,  little  better  than  to  commit  sui- 
cide outright.  Disease,  though  probably  a  third  part  of  all 
that  there  is  in  the  world  is  attributable  to  this  cause,  is,  as 
in  a  former  instance,  the  least  of  the  evils  that  have  to  be 
affiliated  on  ill-regulated  eating:  infinitely  more  dire  are 
the  peevishness  and  ill-humor  which  it  engender 
hypochondriacal  and  dissatisfied  tempera  which  { 
overtake  the  intemperate  eater  and  drinker,  and  make  him 
a  pest  both  to  himself  and  to  society.  Many  a  man's  fall 
and  iiiin  have  come  of  the  overloaded  and  thence  d 
stomach  of  another ;  as  many  a  man's  rise  j 
of  another's  t«mperance  and  cheerful  health, 
destructive  is  intemperance  to  the  intellectual 
The  intellects  which  lie  sunk  in  sluggishness  through  over- 
loading the  stomach,  are  incomparably  more  numerous  than 
those  which  are  slow  and  stupid  by  nature.  The  authors 
themselves  of  their  condition,  the  cross  and  imbecile  through 
ovei'-feeding,  do  not  belong  to  society  proper;  they  are  not 
human,  yet  neither  are  they  brutes,  for  no  brute  is  intem- 
perate; no  longer  men,  gluttons  and  dnmkards  form  an 
outside  class  by  themselves,  the  nobleness  of  their  nature  to 
be  estimated,  as  in  all  other  eases,  by  the  quality  and  end 
of  their  delights.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nothing  is 
more  speedily  and  certainly  destructive  also  of  the  beauty 
of  the  countenance.  Diet  and  re^men  are  the  best  of  cos- 
metics; to  preserve  a  fair  and  bright  complexion,  the  diges- 
tive organs  need  primary  attention. 

37.  It  is  a  striking  and  highly-suggestive  feet  in  human 
economy,  and  one  here  deserving  to  be  noticed,  that  the  two 
physical  powei-s  which  have  most  intimate  relation  with  life, 
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the  one,  to  its  maintenance  in  the  individual,  the  other  to 
ita  commumcation  to  new  beings,  should  be  precisely  those 
which,  while  they  fill  it  with  energy  by  right  exercise,  and 
confer  the  keenest  of  sensuous  pleasures,  are  contrariwise  the 
very  powers  through  which  may  be  inflicted,  by  abuse,  the 
deepest  injuries  it  is  susceptible  of.  Eating  and  drinking, 
attended  to  as  nature  directs,  are  the  essential  origin  of 
every  animal  pleasure,  and  the  basis  of  moral  and  inteUec- 
tnal  happing;  similarly,  the  initiative  of  the  sweet  privi- 
lege of  offspi'iiig  inv^orates  both  body  and  mind,*  and  is 
the  foundation  of  home  and  its  smiling  circle,  with  all  the 
dearest  and  most  beautiful  affections  of  humanity.  The 
puiushments,  on  the  other  hand,  which  fell  upon  abuse  of 
the  first,  are  paralleled  exactly  iu  the  intellectual  dulness,  the 
melancholy,  the  pusillanimity  and  weariness  of  life  which 
form  the  inevitable  retribution  of  excess  in  the  other.  By 
Hunger  and  Love  is  the  world  held  together  aad  sweetened ; 
by  Hunger  and  Love  is  it  disgraced  and  made  wretched. 
These  are  the  two  poles  of  the  little  world  of  human  nature, 
round  which  everything  else  revolves;  the  very  structure  of 
the  body  in  its  relation  to  them  corresponding  with  and 
resulting  from  the  polar  idea.  It  may  be  added,  that  whei'e 
one  of  these  great  institutions  is  honored,  there  also,  for  the 
most  part,  is  the  other;  where  either  is  profened,  the  pro- 
fenation  extends  to  both.  Though  temperance  and  purity 
may  sometimes  not  coexist  in  nice  balance,  no  two  things 
are  ever  more  frequently  in  company  than  gluttony,  over- 
drinking, and  immodesty.  It  is  in  the  intimate  relation 
whifili  they  beai-  to  life  that  the  reason  exists  why  in  all 


*  See  on  the  latter  pointe,  PeuchBterleben's  "Principles  of  Medi- 
cal Peychology,"  (Sydenham  Society's  vol.,  1847,)  sect.  67,  p.  181. 
The  author  cites  an  eitraordimiiy  instance  in  "Coaauoya,  wlio  at 
te  solved  the  nioet  difficult  mathematical  problems." 
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ages  there  has  been  an  intuitive  reverence  in  rightly-ordered 
minds  for  the  seal  of  sexual  love;  and  why  a  species  of  sanc- 
tity has  from  the  earliest  days  of  history  attached  to  eating 
and  drinking,  which  in  ancient  times  entered  largely  into 
reli^oua  ceremonies,  as  they  do  now  and  wOl  for  ever  in  the 
most  sa«red  rite  of  Christianity.  "Eating  and  drinking," 
says  Feuerbach,  "are  themselves  religions  acts,  or  at  least 
ouffM  to  be  so.  With  every  moiithiul,  we  should  thmk  of 
the  God  who  gave  it."  It  is  but  an  amplification  of  the 
custom,  which  commences  every  procedure  of  interest  or 
importance  with  a  plentiful  spread  upon  the  table.  It  may 
not  be  suspected,  and  is  often  dishonored,  but  the  origin  of 
the  practice  at  least  was  a  devout  one.  Friendship  pursues 
the  same  course;  because,  as  life  is  the  most  precious  of  pos- 
sessions, tlie  highest  act  of  goodness  that  generous  sentiment 
can  perform  is  to  provide  means  for  its  maintenance  and 
prolongation.  To  offer  food  is  symbolical  of  sincerely  wish- 
ing health  and  longevity.  How  beautiful  are  affection  and 
the  gift  of  nourishment  united  in  the  first  tenderness  of  the 
mother  towards  her  babel  She  loves  and  she  feeds.  Even 
the  plant,  when  it  opens  its  seed-pods  and  lets  its  offipring 
fall  to  the  earth,  bestows  upon  each  little  embryo  an  imita- 
tive bosom  in  the  milk-like  fitrina  which  encloses  it,  and 
which  suckles  it  during  germination. 
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38.  By  the  Air— in  repose  the  atmosphere,  in  movement 
the  wind — "we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  80 
with  all  other  living  creatures.  The  very  word  "animal," 
signifies  "breather."  "Animated  nature"  means  breathing 
nature;  "inanimate"  that  which  does  not  breathe.  The 
corresponding  Greek  terms  C,itibz  and  t^Mov  are  similarly 
derived,  through  ^doi,  to  live,  from  de(o,  to  breathe,  and 
the  jntensitive  pi-efix  l^a.  Gratefiil  for  these  expressive 
figures,  the  poetic  Greeks  reflected  them  on  to  their  source, 
calling  the  summer  breezes  the  zephyrs,  literally  the  "  iife- 
bringers."  Zephyrus  was  emphatically  the  west  wind,  and 
deified,  was  said  ta  produce  flowers  and  fruit  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  breath,  charmingly  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  his 
otion  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.*     Zeuq  or  Jupiter 


■^  Odyssey  vii.  119.    Compare  Virgil — 

" Zephyris  cum  lieta  vocaiitibuB  jeatas;" 

"Wlea  gay  Bummer  comeB,  inrited  by  the  zephyrs." 

Gemgic  iii.  322. 
See  also  Lib.  ii.  330.    Modern  poets  have  freely  taken  up  llie 
idea,  and  often  with  great  elegance  and  success,  us  in  tlie  "Paradiso" 
of  Dante, — 

In  queila  parte,  ove  snrge  ad  apr ire 
Zeffii'o  dolce  le  noveUe  fronde 
Di  ohe  si  vede  Europa  riveslire.— Canto  xii,  46-48. 
"Ill  that  clime  whei'e  rises  the  sweet  zephyr  to  unfold  tlie  new 
leaves  ivheieiii  Europe  sees  herself  frteh  clothed." 
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himself  was  originally  only  a  personification  of  the  air 
whence  it  is  that  in  the  poets  his  names  are  not  uneomnioniy 
used  in  the  place  of  aer  and  aura,;  as  in  the  mahis  Jvjpitffe, 
sub  Jove  frigido,  &e.,  of  Horace,  and  when  Theocritus  says 
that  Zshc  "is  one  while  indeed  fiiir,  but  at  another  time  he 
rains,"  Aratus  styles  the  air  Zeh^  ^uitmoc,  the  physical 
God.  iEschylns  gives  it  the  epithet  "divine."  Virgil  de- 
scribes it  as  omnipotent  pater  jEOier.  "But  can  air,"  says 
Cicei'o,  "which  hath  no  form,  be  God?  For  the  Deity  must 
necessarily  be  not  only  of  some  form,  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful." The  mediate  source  of  life  to  every  occupant  of 
earth,  Hare  describes  it  beautifully  as  the  "unfathomable 
ether,  tliat  emblem  of  Omnipresent  Deity,  which  everywhere 
enfolding  and  snppoi-ting  man,  yet  baffles  his  senses,  and  is 
unperceived,  except  when  he  looks  upwards  and  contem- 
plates it  above  him." 

39.  The  air  is  the  great  physician  of  the  world.  Health 
confides  in  it  as  its  most  ^tlifiil  friend.  The  weak  it  invi- 
gorates, the  weary  it  refreshes.  What  is  more  grateful  than 
to  go  from  a  close  room  into  the  pure,  blowing  breath  of 
heaven,  even  if  it  be  but  on  a  bai-ren  highway !  What  more 
animating  and  delicious  than  to  exchange  the  hot,  perspiring 
sti-eets  for  the  breezes  of  the  hills  or  of  the  sea!  It  minis- 
ters largely  even  to  our  moral  well-being.  Children  at 
boarding-schools  are  always  bett«r  disposed  to  be  diligent 
and  well-behaved  when  the  day  has  been  commenced  with  a 
walk  in  the  fresh  air.  Under  its  genial  stimulus  we  forget 
our  vexations  and  disappointments,  we  become  cheerful  and 
vivacious,  and  thence — ^what  without  cheerfulness  is  impos- 
sible— ^more  willing  "  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good." 
No  wonder  that  the  poets  seem  never  in  happier  mood  than 
when  the  wind  is  perceived  wafting  through  their  verses — 
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TJits  castle  liath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  aiid  sweetly  recommeiidB  itself 
Unto  oui'  gentle  senses. 

This  guest  of  Bummer, 
The  temple  haunting  martlet,  doth  approve 
By  his  lov'd  mansionty,  that  the  heavens'  breati. 
Smells  wooingly  hete. 

Far  more  intimate  than  we  suppose  is  tlie  I'elation  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual.  Nothing  so 
powerfully  stimulates  intellectual  productiveness,  where  the 
slightest  capacity  for  it  is  present,  as  a  walk  in  a  gently- 
blowing  wind.  To  the  brilliant  purify  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Athens,  and  of  Greece  in  general,  and  the  happy  tempera- 
ture of  the  gales  which  fanned  its  hUia,  so  fiiTorite  a  topic 
with  the  panegyrists  of  that  lovely  country,  are  justly 
ascribed  "  the  preeminence  in  learning,  taste,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  in  all  that  constituted  uofla.  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, which  distinguished  Athens  among  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world."*  jEschylus  enumerates  among  the  bless- 
ings of  a  highly-favored  land,  "the  gales  of  the  winds  blow- 
ing with  clear  sunshine."  Pindar  gives  the  same  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest,  "  where  shine  the  golden  flowers." 

40.  At  all  times  and  seasons,  with  all  forms  and  condi- 
tions of  beings,  it  is  no  less  tlie  function  of  the  Air  to 
embellisk.  Who  so  rosy  in  the  cheek  as  they  who  oftenest 
seek  the  pure  country  air!  How  does  the  plainest  face 
improve,  as  it  blushes  under  the  eouiiship  of  the  summer 
breezes  I  Virgil,  with  the  true  poetic  instinct,  makes  .^neas 
owe  his  beauty  to  the  heavenly  breath  of  Venus — 


*  Consult,  upon  the  connection  of  (he  Greek  and  Italian  atmos- 
phere witli  their  sculptiire,  Winckelman'a  "History  of  Art  among 
the  Ancient  Crreeka,"  Part  1,  section  3. 
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Namque  ipsa  decoram 
C^ariem.  nato  genitrix,  lumenquc  juyeiitse 
Purpureum,  et  Isetos  oculis  affiirat  honores. 

"  For  Venus  heraelf  had  adorned  her  son  with  graceful  locks, 
ftushed  him  with  the  radiant  bloom  of  youth,  and  breatlied  a 
sprightly  lustre  on  his  eyes." 

The  wind  is  necessary  even  to  the  vitalizing  of  the  sispects 
of  insensate  nature.  Scenes  dull  and  uninviting  in  its 
me  pleasant  when  we  visit  them  under  the 
ion  of  a  breeze ;  the  loveliest  lose  in  charm  if  the 
winds  be  asleep,  though  viewed  hy  the  light  of  summer. 
For  tliis  is  not  merely  because  the  zephyrs  temper  the  too 
fervent  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  and  by  their  physical  action 
on  the  luugs  and  system  generally  give  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  limbs,  and  thus  enlarge  our  capacity  foi'  enjoy- 
ment. Natiu^  never  shows  so  lovely  when  still  as  when  in 
•movemmt;  and  it  is  by  the  wind  that  all  her  clianns  of 
motion  are  produced,  whether  of  the  clouds,  or  the  trees,  or 
the  corn-fields,  or  the  delicate  stalks  of  the  haxehells.  The 
grandeur  of  the  unceasing  roll  of  the  sea,  though  partly 
owing  to  another  cause,  proves  in  itself  how  mighty  an  ally 
to  whatever  is  competent  to  become  beautifl.iI  or  sublime,  is 
this  viewless  and  marvelous  visitant.  Motion  embellishes 
nature  thus  largely,  because  it  is  an  emblem  and  character- 
istic of  life,  to  contemplate  which,  is  one  of  the  soul's  highest 
pleasures,  by  reason  of  its  own  vitality.  It  loves  to  behold 
its  immortality  pictured  in  the  outward  world,  be  it  ever  so 
faintly;  and  if  it  meet  no  reflex  in  its  surveys,  feels  de- 
frauded and  unsatisfied.  The  correspondence  of  the  forms 
of  nature  with  the  particular  elements  of  our  spiritual  being, 
encourages  this  secret  love  of  movement  so  strong  within  the 
soul;  for  the  soul  not  only  sees  in  external  nature  the 
countei'pai-ts  of  its  elements  and  qualities,  but  reflections 
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likewise  of  its  activities  and  deeds.  The  swaying  of  the 
trees,  the  bending  of  the  ilowers,  the  waving  of  the  corn, 
severally  picture  occurrences  in  the  inner  life — ^the  one  kind 
promoted  by  the  wind  of  nature,  the  other  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

41.  We  depend  upon  the  atmosphere  for  the  effectuation 
of  the  powers  of  sense.  Eyes,  eare,  nose,  mouth,  skin  or 
seat  of  touch,  would  all  be  impotent  without  it.  Our  phy- 
sical power  of  seeing,  for  example,  depends  on  our  inhabit- 
ing an  atmosphere  competent  to  receive  and  diffuse  the  light 
transmitted  from  the  sun ;  and  our  power  of  feeling  in  its 
equal  adaptednesa  to  receive  and  difiuse  the  solar  heat. 
There  is  no  feeling  where  there  is  no  warmth ;  what  greater 
antagonism  than  between  cold  and  sensation?  No  sownd 
would  exist  in  nature,  if  there  were  not  an  atmosphei'e 
sensible  to  vibrations;  here  is  its  needfulness  to  hearing. 
So  with  odors  and  flavors,  which  it  is  only  by  inhalation  we 
distinguish  and  enjoy — here  are  smell  and  taste.  If  we 
want  to  avoid  the  bitterness  of  physic,  we  hold  the  breath ; 
if  to  feast  on  some  rich  bounty  to  the  palate,  we  inspire. 
How  beautiful,  again,  is  the  imagery  here  disclosed !  As 
the  atmosphere  gives  ability  to  see  and  hear  physically,  so 
does  the  divine  life,  as  it  flows  into  man's  soul,  fill  him  with 
pow^  to  exercise  Intellect  and  Affection,  which  are  spiritual 
sight  and  feeling.  Love,  or  the  will-principle,  has  from  the 
beginning  been  "warmth,"  and  Intelligence,  or  the  mental 
^e, "  light."  Doubtless,  man  may  pervm't  these  inesdmable 
gifts ;  just  as  the  earth,  which  keeps  fashion  and  pace  mth 
nim  in  everything,  applies  the  pure,  sacred  sunshine  to  the 
pi-oduction  of  thorns  and  nettles  as  well  as  flowers.  But  he 
has  no  intellectual  or  affeetional  poioer  within  him,  but  what 
is  communicated  from  God ;  just  as  he  has  no  powei-  of  see- 
ing or  of  feeling  but  what  he  owes  momentarily  and  con- 
tinuously to  the  sun  or  ite  derivatives.     All  that  man  receives 
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is  heavenly;  only  what  he  prepares  m  and  of  himself,  is 
bad.  The  atmosphere  brings  day-light  tliough  the  sun  be 
obscured.  However  overcast  the  slfi^,  thei'e  is  yet  pro- 
duced sufficient  illumination  by  the  refracting  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  to  constitute  day.  Here  is  shown,  that  how- 
ever thick  the  clouds  which  i-ise  up  to  interpose  between 
God  and  our  hearts,  he  himself  is  ever  shining  steadily 
beyond  them,  and  in  his  benevolence  transmite  to  us  suffi- 
cient for  our  needs.  God  never  deserts  any  one,  not  even 
the  most  wicked ;  "  He  is  Idnd  even  to  tlie  unthankful  and 
the  evil ;"  and  though  man,  like  the  earth  sending  up  its 
dense  vapors,  may  shut  out  the  direct  sunbeams  which  de- 
scend towards  him,  he  is  still  provided  with  a  diffused  light 
of  re&eshing,  energizing  succor,  brought  by  the  all-per- 
vading, all-penetrating  Spirit,  "Whither  shall  I  go  from 
thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?"  From 
the  same  circumstance,  *.  e.  the  refracting  properties  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  enjoy  the  solar  light  for  a  long  time  before 
the  sun  actually  rises  above  the  horizon,  and  ibr  as  long  a 
period  after  its  setting.  In  the  evening,  when  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  the  sun  itself  is  made  to  disappeai-,  beams 
of  light  are  still  passed  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
and  thence  diffiased  downwards  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
so  that  for  a  while  we  are  unconscious  of  the  loss.  Except 
for  this  beautiful  provision,  the  evening  sun  would  in  a 
moment  set,  and  the  earth  be  shrouded  in  sudden  darkness. 
In  the  morning,  by  a  similar  ptocess  of  irradiation,  the 
atmosphere  receives  and  sheds  abroad  beams  which  are  not 
yet  visible. 

42,  The  eye  and  the  ear,  or  sight  and  hearing,  are  the 
types  and  continents  of  the  senses  generally.  So,  in  the 
conveyance  by  the  atmosphere  of  light  and  soimd,  is 
summed  up,  representatively,  all  that  it  is  the  function  of 
tlie  Divine  life  to  communicate.     For  sound,  when  its  tones 
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i  harmonioua,  is  music,  and  music  is  objeo 
tjve  or  visible  nature  reiterated  in  a  vocal  form — the  audi- 
ble counterpart  of  whatever  is  lovely  and  perfect  to  tbe  eye. 
Hence  the  wonderful  and  enchanting  variety  in  the  sounds 
of  nature ;  a  variety  sufficient,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  to 
fiirnish  the  foundations  of  all  language.*  The  dashing  of 
waterfalls,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  the  voices  of  the  trees  in  their 
different  kinds,  each  intoning  to  the  wind  in  a  new  mode, 
together  with  the  multitudinous  diversities  of  utterance 
proper  to  the  animate  part  of  creation,  are  not  mere  acci- 
dental results  of  physical  conformation,  nor  are  they  mean- 
ingless or  arbitrary  gifts.  Every  one  of  them  is  inseparably 
identified  with  the  object  that  utters  it,  because  of  an  origi- 
nal and  immutable  agreement  in  quality.  Music,  in  ite  es- 
sential nature,  is  an  expression  of  the  Creator  as  truly  as 
his  objective  works.  Expressed  in  fomts,  the  air  presents 
him  to  the  eye — the  organ  preeminently  of  the  intellect ; 
expressed  in  sounds,  it  presents  him  to  the  ear — the  organ 
sacred  to  the  affections.  When  we  listen  to  a  beautitul 
melody  or  "  air,"  it  is  surveying  a  charming  and  varied 
;,  vivid  with  life,  and  adorned  with  innumerable 
es,  only  addressed  to  another  sense— heard  instead 
of  seen.  It  is  not  only  a  sublime  fact  that  God  thus  doubly 
places  himself  before  us — it  is  a  necessary  result  of  his  very 
nature ;  for  music  stirs  the  soul  so  deeply  because  of  its  pri- 
mitive relation  to  his  goodness,  and  thus  to  everything  con- 
nected with  our  emotional  life;  objective  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  largely  delights  tlie  intellect  (having  only  a 
secondary  influence  on  tbe  heart),  because  it  ia  fashioned 
after  the  ideas  of  his  wisdom.  Each,  moreover,  assumes  its 
loveliest  when  tbe  other  is  in  company,  because  in  Him 

*"  Figurative  Language;  its  Origin  iuid  Constitution,"  chapters 
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their  prototypes  are  mitrried,  Never  is  nature  so  beautiful 
as  when  we  view  it  in.  the  hearing  of  true  music ;  in  no 
place  does  music  sound  so  sweet  as  amid  lier  responsive  and 


Why  should  we  go  in  1 
My  friend  Stephiino,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
■Within  the  house,  your  mistresB  is  at  hand, 
And  bring  joui'  music  fortli  into  the  air. 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

MAo,  due  like  other  sounds  to  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere, 
exemplifies  the  same  fine  truths.  The  sympathy  we  feel 
with  the  objective  forms  of  natute  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
agreeable  answers  with  which  she  acknowledges  our  voice. 
Echo,  in  her  beautiful  and  undelayed  replies,  is  the  image 
and  emblem  of  the  responses  in  which  the  emotions  of  man's 
spirit,  when  he  addresses  himself  to  God,  are  immediately 
reflected  baclt  upon  himself,  coming  invisibly,  he  knows  not 
whence,  but  with  a  magical  and  most  sweet  power.  No 
wonder  that  the  poets  have  in  all  ages  given  Echo  a  fond 
and  grateful  mention.* 

43.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  air  in  its 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  maintenance  of  organic  life. 


*■  What  con  he  more  beautiful  than  the  following,  in  tlie  "Per- 
Bians"  of  .Slschylus  {S«i  ys  iiiyni  k.  t.  X.  386-391)— "  When  Day, 
drawn  by  white  steede,  had  overspread  the  earth,  resplendent  to  be- 
hold, first  of  all  a  shout  from  the  Greeks  greeted  Echo  lifce  a  song, 
and  Echo  from  the  island  rock  in  the  same  moment  shouted  back  an 
inspiring  cry."  Mosohus,  in  his  elegy  on  Bion,  and  Bion,  in  his  own 
sweet  poem  upon  the  death  of  Adonis,  represent  Echo  as  sharing  in 
their  lamentations,  as  does  Milt«n,  bewailing  Lycidas.  Other  ele- 
gant allusions  occur  in  Horace,  Odes  1,  20 ;  Taiso,  GSerusalemme  xi, 
11 ;  Euripides,  Shakspere,  Camoens,  Sbelley,  and  Byron,  particularly 
one  in  Manfred. 
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Grand  as  are  the  capacities  of  the  vital  stimuli,  or  heat, 
light,  and  electricity^  and  invaluable  aa  are  the  uses  sub- 
served by  feeding,  it  remains  incontestably  true  that  without 
continuous  supplies  of  fresh  air,  Life  cannot  go  on,  We 
are  forever  referred  back  to  Respiration  as  the  prime  cha^- 
racteristic  of  a  healthy,  living  creature.  The  assimilation 
of  food  may  be  suspended  for  a  time ;  darkness  and  severe 
cold  may  be  endured,  the  former  even  for  years ;  but  respi- 
ration must  be  steady,  or  the  creature  dies.  Every  living 
thing  breathes  more  or  less ;  only  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  can  bear  intermissions  of  breatliing  for  any  considerable 
period ;  even  the  foul  parasites  called  Entozoa  cannot  live 
■without  air,  though  secluded  by  their  position  from  direct 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Entophytal  fungi,  or  those 
which  are  found  in  the  inteiior  of  other  plants,  and  some- 
times in  the  bodies  of  animals,  are  for  the  most  part  only 
the  mycelia  of  species  which  the  imperfect  supply  of  air 
prevents  from  developing  into  the  perfect  form. 

44,  Not  only  is  life,  as  a  whole,  inseparable  from  respira-  . 
tion,  but  every  variety  in  the  manifestation  of  life.  Where 
respiration  is  vigorous,  as  in  the  feathered  tribes,  life  is  ener- 
getic ;  where  it  is  feeble,  as  in  the  reptile,  life  is  slow.  Similar 
phenomena  pertain  to  the  various  epochs  of  life.  "The  rest- 
lessness of  the  child,  and  the  activity  of  the  boy,  correspond 
with  the  vigor  of  their  breathing :  the  calmness  and  power 
of  the  man  are  combined  with  a  usually  tranquil  respiration, 
capable  of  being  increased  to  the  utmost  i,s  occa=iion  calls 
for  the  higher  energies  of  bfe  m  the  old  man  lebberate  in 
his  movements,  re^pu'ation  is  limited  and  usually  slow." 
Breathing  varies  even  with  the  condition  of  the  bsdy,  and 
its  employments.  We  bieatbe  diflerently  in  'tickness  and  in 
health ;  differently  asleep  and  awake  differently  m  the  per- 
formance of  every  aotion  of  our  animal  organs.  We  breathe 
in  one  mode  when  we  walk,  in  another  when  we  run.   Breatli- 
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ing,  accordingly,  is  not  only  a  phyBiological  but  a  r^Tesentor 
tive  phenomenon.  In  the  respiratory  breast  dwellj  along 
with  its  health,  magnanimity  and  heroic  courage;  where  the 
breathing  is  languid,  we  look  but  for  timorousness  and  de- 
bDity.  In  onr  own  specieSj  the  fece  itself,  the  silent  echo  of 
the  heart,  is  not  a  more  faithful  index  to  our  states,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  than  is  our  breathing.  As  the  emotions 
manifest  themselves  in  the  play  of  the  muscles  and  the  light 
of  the  eyes,  as  they  are  shown,  too,  in  the  tone  of  voice,  in  tlie 
harshness,  the  tremor,  the  asperity  or  the  sweetoe^  of  the 
uttered  sound,  and  are  interpreted  thereby,  so  is  it  with  the 
attendant  breathing.  Let  us  but  hear  how  a  person  is 
breathing,  and  though  he  he  out  of  sight  we  may  infer  to  a 
certain  extent,  how  he  is  employed,  and  judge  of  his  general 
tranquility  or  the  reverse.  See  what  testimony  to  it  tliere 
is  in  Language !  To  be  "animated,"  to  be  "spirited,"  or 
"lull  of  spirits,"  is  to  have  breath  in  plenty.  To  be  "out 
of  spirits,"  "spiritlesa,"  or  "  disj^irited,"  is  to  be  destitute  of 
,  breath;  literaUy  in  every  case;  for  aU  agreeable,  lively,  or 
"life-like"  emotions,  tend  to  raise  and  quicken  the  breath, 
while  depressing  ones  tend  to  lower  and  deaden  it.  Eager- 
ness pants;  despondency  sighs;  weariness  yawns;  extreme 
fear  makes  us  breathless  or  "aghast."* 

45.  The  object  of  respiration  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Feeding;  nay,  it  is  no  other  than  that  of  feeding.  Consist- 
ing of  an  infinite  number  of  little  stomachs,  closely  asso- 
ciated and  connected,  but  feeding  upon  aerial  and  gaseous 
food  instead  of  terrestrial  and  solid,  such  as  is  received  into 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  proper,  the  Lungs  are  no  less  im- 
y  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and 


*  See  fov  an  admirable  development  of  the  ivholc  Eubject,  Gavth 
Wilkinson's  banquel-like  chnpter  of  the  Lungs,  in  "The  Human 
Body,  and  its  connexion  witli  Man." 
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vigor  of  the  blood  than  tlie  great,  propei'  etoniacli  iteclf. 
Not  only  does  the  blood  inquire  to  be  nourished  with  the 
products  of  digestion,  but  to  be  freely  and  regularly  aerated, 
not  to  have  air  directly  admitted  to  it,  but  to  be  brought 
into  that  peculiar  proximity  to  the  air  which  is  effected  by 
the  process  of  natural  breathing.  This,  in  the  mammalia, 
takes  place,  as  we  are  all  aware,  in  the  Inngs.  Immediately 
the  blood  enters  th^e  oi^aiis,  in  the  process  of  circulation, 
the  fiiet  is  signalled  l>y  certain  nerves  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata.* In  an  instant,  obedient  to  an  imperious  order  sent 
back  through  certain  other  nerves,  the  diaphragm  and 
muscles  of  the  ribs  expand  the  chest,  and  thus  enlarge  its 
cavity.  A  vacuum  would  now  be  caused,  but  the  air,  rush- 
ing down  from  without,  fills  e^  ery  coiner  and  in  -w  domg 
aBrates  the  awaiting  blood  feeding  it  with  oxjgen  and  le 
celving  carbon  in  exchange.  Then  the  ■\'uious  muscles 
renew  their  play;  but  this  time  so  as  to  contract  instead  ot 
expand  the  ch€st,  the  lungs  eir^piie  msteid  of  raspiiiug  the 
carbon  is  ejected  by  the  mouth  andnostnls  inltheseiies 
of  actions  constituting  a  lespiratiun  is  complete  Reneived 
by  the  oxygen  thus  communicated  the  blojd  now  move=i  on 
again  to  the  heart,  whence  it  was  hrst  propelled,  and  whence 
it  is  again  transmitted  to  the  body,  again  to  be  carbonized 
and  weakened,  and  in  due  course  to  be  returned  into  the 
lungs  for  refreshment  as  before.  Thus  is  the  history  of  the 
lungs  inseparable  from  that  of  the  heart*  Complementary 
to  one  another,  these  two  noble  organs,  the  heart  and  the 
lungs,  and  their  ftmetions,  circulation  and  respiration,  form 
a  beautiful  duality  in  unity,  i-epresenting  in  the  body  the 


*  MednUa  oblongata  ie  the  name  given  b^  anatomists  to  a  peculiar 
organ  coutaiiied  within  the  skull,  yet  no  part  of  llie  U'ain  properly 
so  calied,  but  intermediate  between  this  and  the  spinal  coi'd,  upon 
the  summit  of  ivhipb  it  staiide. 
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underetandiag  and  the  affectioos,  and  their  coBperative  play 
in  eveiy  action  of  the  soul.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  represent  in  turn  the  all-supporting  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  Gtod — the  infinite,  Divine  essences  which,  expi-essed 
as  life,  couseive  the  universe.  They  fell,  accordingly,  under 
those  two  sublime,  reciprocal  principles  of  creation  which  in 
their  most  externalized  physical  embodiment  we  t«rm  Male 
and  Female;  and  whose  noblest  presentation,  or  Man  and 
Woman,  are  the  Inngs  and  the  heart  of  the  world.  As  man 
and  woman,  by  reciprocity  and  cooperation,  inetrumentally 
keep  the  human  race  alive;  so,  by  harmonious,  conjugal 
action  and  re-a«tion,  the  hmgs  and  the  heart  instrumen tally 
keep  the  human  body  alive.  If  either  Ml  to  perform  its 
office,  the  other  sinks  powerless,  and  the  febric  dies.  Let 
the  heart  be  as  weU-disposed  to  live  as  it  may,  unless  its  de- 
sires be  recognized  aud  responded  to  by  the  lungs,  all  is  in 
vain ;  for  though  there  is  no  life  where  there  is  no  blood, 
there  is  no  proper,  life-sustaining  blood  where  there  is  no 
air:  conversely,  the  lunga  are  efficient  for  their  part,  as 
stewards  of  life,  only  in  so  fer  as  the  heart  cooperates  with 
tliem ;  so  grand  and  universal  is  the  etenial  fiat  tliat  nothing 
shall  exist  for  itself  alone,  but  only  as  the  husband  or  the 
wife  of  some  other  thing ;  that  the  luiions  of  each  pair  shall 
be  followed  by  the  development  and  sustentation  of  some 
form  or  mode  of  life;  that  celibacy  shall  be  infertility,  and 
estrangement  a  gateway  for  death.  Until  the  two  organs 
are  conjoined  in  complementary  action,  by  the  lungs  drawing 
breaHi,  the  grand  drama  of  existence,  as  we  well  know,  does 
not  commence.  In  the  womb,  life  exists  only  in  potency. 
Mai'riage  is  everywhere  the  real  beginning;  aiid  there  are 
no  real  beginnings  without  it* 

*  See  the  beautiful  description  of  the  marriage  of  the  Hearl  and 
Lungs,  ill  Swedenborg's  "Aiiimol  Kingdom,"  i.  398. 
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46.  It  ia  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  heart  and  lunga  do 
the  whole  work  of  hfe.  Just  as  marriage,  which  has  for  its 
physical  end  the  sustentation  of  the  human  race,  requires 
for  its  effectuation  a  variety  of  subsidiary  and  contributive 
conditions,  so  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  body  by 
the  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  a  representative  of  marriage 
and  its  object,  demands  (intermediately  through  the  nervous 
centres)  the  contributive  ftmctions  of  the  stomach,  the  skin, 
the  liver,  and  other  organs.  And  more  than  this:  if  the 
action  of  any  one  of  them  become  deranged,  neither  heart 
nor  lungs  can  do  their  work  for  them ;  just  as  with  complex 
machinery,  where,  if  a  single  wheel  be  thrown  "  out  of 
gear,"  the  coordination  of  actions  is  so  interfered  mth  that 
the  whole  apparatus  comes  to  a  stand.  Every  organ  of  the 
body  ia  in  league  mtli  every  otter  organ.  Every  one  of 
them  has  its  own  peculiar  province  and  vocation,  but  ia  in 
treaty  at  the  same  moment,  offensive  and  defensive,  mtli 
every  other.  Nothing  is  proper  to  any  member  in  this 
unique  and  truly  royal  society  that  does  not  go  forth  in  turn 
for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  that  society.  Local 
benefits  immediately  become  public  ones;  what  injures  in 
one  part,  is  a  calamity  to  the  whole.  "  The  cardinal  life  of 
every  organ,"  says  Swedenborg— " the  excellency  of.its  life 
over  other  organs — consists  in  the  feet,  that  whatever  it  has 
of  its  own,  still  in  a  wider  sense  belongs  to  the  community ; 
and  whatever"  afterwards  results  ftom  the  community  to  the 
organ,  is  tlie  only  individual  property  which  the  latter 
claims."  It  is  not  that  the  heart  and  lungs  ai-e  all,  but  that 
life  is  preeminently  effectuated  through  them  ;  the  cessation 
of  thdr  activity,  or  of  the  activity  of  either  of  them,  being 
also,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  most  usual  and  imminent 
cause  of  death.  So  fer  from  any  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs, 
being  autocratic,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  scope  of  the 
natural  histoiy  of  the  human  body  more  wonderful  than 
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the  sympathy  and  concurrent  enei^  of  its  vai-ious  parts, 
unless  it  be  the  fine  illustrative  analogy  aiforded  in  the 
relations  of  the  senses,  as  intimated  to  our  daily  conscious- 
ness. Not  one  of  the  senses  can  be  exercised  without  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  &ct&  and  objects  which  belong  to  one  or 
more  of  their  colleagues ;  and  the  highest  pleasures  we  enjoy 
through  their  medium,  are  tliose  which  result  from  our  being 
able  to  use  some  two  or  three  of  them  at  once.  The  water- 
feil,  we  love  not  only  to  see,  but  to  hear;  and  not  only  to 
hear,  but  to  see;  the  eye  helps  the  paJate  to  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  food,  and  the  nose  to  be  more  gratified  with 
the  smell  of  flowers ;  who  ever  looks  on  the  smooth  cheek 
of  a  little  child,  without  seeking  an  enhanced  pleasure  in 
patting  it!  True  science  is  never  science  only.  On  the 
same  principle  commences  all  true  investigation.  To  know 
any  single  and  individual  thing  thoroughly,  it  needs  that 
we  gather  instruction  concerning  it  from  all  things.  To 
leam  the  true  nature  of  a  primrose,  we  must  inquire  of  firs 
and  palm-trees,  and  every  other  plant  that  springs  foilih 
feom  the  earth's  bosom.  From  the  same  facts,  brought  to 
bear  in  yet  another  direction,  may  we  leam  how  it  is  that 
undue  indulgence  in  any  sensuality  enslaves  the  whole  being, 
and  gradually  chains  a  man's  every  thought  and  wish  to 
the  adopted  habit  of  the  sense  given  way  to. 

47.  In  the  fi.ill  sense  of  the  term,  Respiration  is  a  fai' 
grander  performance  than  the  mere  inhalation  of  fresh  air 
through  the  air-paseages.  Essentially,  it  is  concurrent  and 
coextensive  with  the  circulation,  so  that  its  seat  is  the  entire 
fabric.  Numbers  of  animals  have  no  lungs,  commonly  so 
called ;  many  have  no  special  respiratory  organs  whatever. 
They  breathe,  nevertheless.  Such,  for  example,  are  jelly- 
fishes,  and  the  lowest  forms  of  cmstacea.  In  these,  respi- 
ration takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  skin.  Not 
tliat  this  is  a  new  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  breathing. 
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now  for  the  first  time  met  with.  Animals  possesaing  a 
special  apparatus,  have  cutaiieous  respiration ;  man  has  it, 
iu  a  slight  degree.  Here,  however,  it  is  only  auxiliary; 
whereas  in  the  jelly-fishes  it  stands  in  lieu  of  the  pulmonary 
kiad,  and  the  creature  depends  upon  it  alone.  The  mecha- 
nism of  respiration  in  animals  possessing  lungs,  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  highest  development  of  a  respiratory 
apparatus.  It  holds  the  first  place  becaiKe  it  is  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  can  be  taken 
into  the  system.  There  is  no  difference  va  principle  between 
the  two  kinds ;  it  is  a  difference  simply  of  vigor  and  com- 
pleteness, the  oxygen  being  admitted  over  an  infinitely 
larger  surface  in  lungs  than  when  it  has  to  make  its  way 
through  the  integuments.  The  podtion  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  which,  like  its  form,  is  most  curiously  diversified 
in  diffei'ent  creatures,  is,  generally  speaking,  regulated  by 
the  medium  in  which  the  animal  is  intended  to  live— on 
land,  or  in  water.  Terrestrial  animals,  breathing  air  in  its 
gasiform  condifion,  have  interned  breathing  apparatus; 
aquatic  animals,  collecting  it  from  the  water,  have  the 
apparatus  in  or  near  the  surface.  By  virtue  of  these 
arrangements,  neither  class  of  animal  can  endure  exchange 
of  natural  location.  The  bird  and  the  mammal  drown  if 
submerged  in  water;  the  fish  drowns  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  is,  in  the  former  case,  because  water 
cannot  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  atmospheric  air;  in 
the  latter,  because  the  respiratory  organs,  from  their  external 
position,  rapidly  become  diy  by  evaporation.  Aquatic 
animals  which  have  them  partially  covered,  live  longei'  out 
of  water  than  those  which  have  them  exposed.  The  activity 
of  life,  in  aquatic  as  well  as  in  terrestrial  animals,  is  univer- 
sally in  the  ratio  of  the  development  of  their  respiratory 
apparatus.  The  energetic  habits  of  fishes,  and  the  higher 
Crustacea,  such  as  crabs  and  lohst«rs,  correspond  with  the 
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liighei'  development  of  their  breathing  organs;  the  com- 
paratively sluggish  life  of  the  molluBca,  tlie  annelidaj  aud 
the  branchial  amphibia,  corresponds  with  the  accompaay- 
ing  lower  development.  A  creature  possessing  both  pul- 
monary and  cutaneous  respiration,  but  able  to  live  by 
cutaneous  respiration  only,  if  prevented  from  breathing 
through  the  lungs,  sinks  into  the  sluggishne^  and  inactivity 
which  chai-acterize  the  animals  it  is  then  leveled  with  in 
regard  to  qualification  for  breathing.* 

48.  By  respiration,  accordingly,  in  the  complete  idea  of 
the  process,  and  however  effectuated,  whether  by  lungs  or 
other  apparatus,  or  cuteneously,  oxygen  is  introduced  to 
every  part,  and  carbon  removed  from  every  part.  The 
chemical  process  which  goes  on  during  the  formation  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  which  the  carbon  is  can-ied  away,  is  at- 
tended by  the  extrication  of  "  animal  heat"  Here,  then, 
are  three  purposes  served :  renovation  of  the  blood,  puiiii- 
eation  of  it,  and  sustentation  of  temperature.  Not  that 
"animal  heat,"  even  as  commonly  so  understood,  comes 
exclusively  of  the  combustion  concurrent  with  respiration. 
The  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
nm-vous  energy.  The  lower  the  nervous  energy  of  an  ani- 
mal, the  lower  is  its  temperature ;  the  higher  the  nervous 
energy,  the  highei'  is  its  temperature.  It  is  not  the  larger 
or  smaller  nervous  system  which  is  thus  operative,  but  the 
higher  or  lower  nervous  energy.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  large 
work  on  Comparative  Physiology,  gives  every  kind  of  proof 
and  illustration.  Mr.  Newport's  papers  on  the  Temperature 
and  Respiration  of  Insects,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1835  and  1837,  may  also  be  usefiilly  eon- 

*  See  for  illustrations,  an  excellent  paper  on  Eeapiration,  by  Dr. 
Sibson,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  aud  Surgical 
Aaaoeiittioii,  vol.  xvii.,  ISoO. 
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HultetE.  "Animal  heat,"  in  the  popular  use  of  tlie  phrase, 
is  not  animal  heat  after  all.  What  is  so  termed  by  the 
physiologists  is  as  purely  "  mineral"  heat  as  any  that  radi- 
ates from  inanimate  fire  or  candle.  Animal  heat,  propei'Iy 
so  called,  is  the  zeal  which  urges  the  creature  to  the  active 
exercise  of  its  powers.  There  conld  not  be  a  particle  in  the 
hody  of  what  is  commonly  hut  erroneously  so  designated,  if 
the  Divine  Life  did  not  already  warm  it  with  this,  the  true 
animal  heat.  That  which  the  mere  combustion  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  introduces  is  hut  supplementary  and  contingent. 
Under  all  phenomena  lies  a  profounder  cause  than  chemistry 
or  anatomy  can  point  out.  The  Divine  Life  everywhere 
takes  the  initiative ;  the  apparent  causes  are  secondary,  and 
are  operative  only  as  resting  on  it  as  a  substratum.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale 
of  being,  the  more  do  these  apparent,  scientific  causes  Seem 
disused.  While,  for  instance,  the  liigher  animals  have  their 
blood  propelled  by  thp  muscular  engine  we  call  the  heart, 
in  many  of  the  lower  kinds,  and  in  plant's,  there  is  no  such 
engine;  the  circulation  goes  on  nevertheless.  Besides  the 
quasi-chemical  use  of  the  air  in  respiration,  there  is  a  use  in 
tlie  mechanical  act  of  breathing  it.  There  is  no  life  where 
there  is  no  motion,  and  there  is  no  vital  motion  but  where 
Air  is  passing  to  and  fro,  or  indirectly  actuating.  The 
lungs  are  the  first  to  move  under  its  impulse;  the  heai-t 
beats  time  to  them ;  the  brain  feUs  as  often  as  we  inspire, 
and  rises  with  every  expiration.  In  a  child  under  two  years 
old,  the  latter  may  be  felt  as  plainly  as  the  pulse.  Place 
your  hand  low  down  on  the  body,  and  there  too  is  found 
constant  and  consentaneous  movement  with  the  lungs. 
Respiration,  in  a  word,  keej«  everything  on  the  move,  and 
as  soon  as  it  ceases,  comes  the  stagnation  of  death. 

49.  Respiration  does  more  yet  than  bring  in  oxygen  and 
cany  away  carbon,  and  subserve  the  maiutenance  of  vital 
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wannth.  It  is  itself  a  positive  feeder  of  the  body,  with  good 
aliment  or  with  bad,  according  to  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
we  inhale.  The  air  is  no  mere  compound  of  oxygen,  nitix>- 
gen,  and  carbon,  as  meh.  "It  is  a  product  elaborated  from 
all  the  tingdoms  of  nature;  the  seasons  are  its  education;  it 
is  passed  through  the  fingers  of  every  herb  and  tree.  Who- 
ever looks  upon  it  as  one  universal  thing,  is  like  a  dreamer 
playing  with  the  words  animal  kingdom,  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  so  forth,  and  forgetting  that  each  comprises  many  genera, 
innumei'able  species,  and  individuals  many  times  innumera- 
ble. The  ail'  is  a  cellarage  of  aerial  wines,  the  heaven  of 
the  spirits  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  which  are  safely  kept 
there  till  called  for  by  the  lungs  and  sldn.  The  assumption 
that  the  oxygen  is  the  all,  is  ungrateful  for  the  inhabitant 
of  any  land  whose  fields  are  fresh  services  of  fragrance  from 
country  to  county  and  &om  year  to  year."  All  the  virtues 
of  the  ground  and  of  vegetation  are  in  the  atmosphere  by 
exhalation ;  it  is  a  kind  of  solution  of  some  of  everything 
that  the  world  contains,  and  from  it,  as  from  a  fountain,  all 
come  into  the  lungs  and  circulation.  Not  only  does  man 
live  in  the  world,  but  the  world,  as  to  its  essences,  ia  con- 
tained within  itself,  literally  as  well  as  correspondentially. 
Thus  is  our  assertion  not  a  meaningless  one,  that  all  nature 
subsidizes  and  ministei-s  to  the  blood.  The  ruins  of  the  air, 
when  chemistry  has  pulverized  it,  may  be  no  more  than 
what  a  brief  formula  of  Roman  letters  will  express ;  but  its 
influence  on  us,  while  unmolested,  comes  of  a  compositeness 
that  no  art  can  emulate.  "Change  of  air"  is  something 
more  to  the  sick  man  than  change  of  oxygen,  and  on  the 
othei'  side  of  the  picture  are  the  dark,  sad  myEteries  of  air- 
conveyed  infections,  and  the  endless  evils  produced  by  con- 
fined, ill-ventilated  abiding  places.  Dirty  air  is  the  source 
of  incomparably  greater  evils  than  dirty  water.  Many 
complaints  we  are  least  apt  to  attribute  to  it,  take  their  vise. 
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without  doubt,  in.  sliutriip  bed-rooms,  and  otliei'  doiaestic 
stagDant  air-pools,  tbe  coatcuta  of  wliicb,  were  they  out  visi- 
ble, would  fill  us  with  borror  and  disgust.  The  body  is  not 
tbe  only  sufferer  from  impure  air.  Tbougb  ^ice  and  im- 
pure air  may  be  found  in  company,  virtue  and  fonl  air  are 
incompatible.  Tbe  temper  of  a  public  meeting  is  often  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  air  whicli  it  is  breathing ; 
to  talk  of  a  "  moral  atmosphere"  is  not  altogether  a  figure 
of  speech.  To  the  extreme  and  disgusting  foulness  of  the 
air  which  they  commonly  breathe  is,  probably,  to  be  i-e- 
feri'ed  much  of  the  indulgence  of  the  poor  in  strong  drink, 
especially  ardent  spirits.  They  take  it  as  a  necessity, 
claimed  by  nature  as  a  kind  of  counteipoise  to  the  offensive 
and  pernicious  actions  of  bad  smells.  The  best  temperance 
agent  that  can  be  got  is  a  clean  and  well  ventilated  home. 
Ko  training,  however  skilfully  conducted,  no  dieting  or  tee- 
totaliem,  however  rigid  or  prolonged,  can  bring  a  man  into 
good  condition,  either  of  body  or  mind,  so  long  as  he  is  con- 
demned to  breathe  an  impure  atmosphei'e.  Sanitary  asso- 
ciations do  well  in  teaching  that  the  life  is  the  blood,  and 
that  without  pure  air,  healthy  blood  is  but  a  name. 

50.  The  particular  mode  in  which  the  air  ministers  to 
plani-li&  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  vegetable  structure.  The  great  mass  of  the  ve- 
getable fabric  is  derived,  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  air 
which  bathes  the  leaves.  Tbe  strictly  "  minei'al "  part  of  its 
food,  as  lime,  silica,  and  potash,  it  undoubtedly  sucks  from 
tbe  earth,  whence  the  value  of  manures,  and  the  difference 
produced  by  "good"  and  "bad"  soils,  but  it  is  at  the  cost 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  it  essentially  lives,  (p.  63.)  Much,  indeed,  of  what  it 
proximately  proCTires  from  under  ground  is  virtually  atmo- 
sphei-ic,  because  previously  carried  thither  by '  the  rain. 
Thousands  of  plants  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
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eacth,  but  grow  upon  the  surface  of  other  plants.  Such  are 
the  beautiful  aerial  flowers  called  Orchidefe,  ■which  in  their 
wild  state,  live  from  first  to  last  ou  the  ti'ees  of  their  native 
forests,  and  demand  an  imitative  location  when  bi-ought 
into  our  hot  houses  and  conservatories.  They  are  not  like 
•the  misletoe,  j)(W-(mfe3 — thieves  of  the  substance  of  the  tree 
they  perch  upon,  but  simply  "  epiphytes" — bird-like  !odgei-s 
among  the  branches.  Dendrobium,  Epideudrum,  Dendroli- 
rion,  are  names  ingeniously  descriptive  of  their  natiire.  Es- 
sentially, without  doubt,  they  feed  as  terrestrial  plants  do — 
indebted  largely  to  the  various  decaying  organic  matters 
which  accumulate  round  about  them,  both  of  animal  origin 
and  v^etable.  Lifted,  however,  as  they  are,  so  fer  above 
tlie  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  they  stow,  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  how  independently  of  direct  connection  with  it  ve- 
getable existence  may  be  maintained,  and  how  thoroughly 
at  home  it  may  be  in  the  atmosphere.  Two  species  of  Or- 
chidete,  called  Air-plants,  find  in  it  their  entire  nourish- 
ment,* What  epiphytes  are  in  the  air,  Algse  are  in  the 
water,  drawing  from  it  their  chief  supplies ;  for  their  roots, 
so  called,  are  little  more  than  organs  of  adhesion.  Not 
wholly  so,  since  many  show  a  decided  preference  for  cei-tain 
kinds  of  rocks,  and  for  the  branches  of  certain  other  Algse, 
seated  upon  which,  they  attain  higher  perfection.  Under 
the  influence  of  light,  the  leaves,  both  of  terrestrial  and 
aiirial  plants,  become  the  seats  at  once  of  respbation  and  as- 
similation. If  leaves  be  not  developed,  as  in  the  cactus, 
their  place  is  supplied  by  the  tender  green  skin  of  the  gene- 
ral surfiice,  which  is  then  so  modified  as  to  peiform  the  fo- 

*  The  trunks  and  branches  of  tie  trees  in  tropical  Broail,  Mr. 
Gardner  tella  us,  abound  not  only  with  Otchideai,  but  with  Bromelia- 
cete,  Tillandsias,  Ferns,  and  vaiious  climbing  apecies  of  Begonia,  ali 
of  eourae  dependent  upon  the  Atmospiiere. 
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liar  functions.  Carbon,  ammonia,  and  water  are  taken  r.p, 
and  oxygen  ia  set  free.  Hence  the  leaves  are  well  styled  the 
"lungs"  of  plants;  the  lungs,  for  their  part,  being  animal 
trees  clothed  with  innumerable  foliage.  The  leafless  plants 
may  be  compared  with  the  animals  whose  respiration  is 
wholly  eutaneoua.  To  enable  respiration  to  take  platie,  the 
cuticle  of  every  leaf  is  pierced  with  innumerable  pores  well 
called  by  the  vegetable  anatomist,  domates,  since  mouths 
they  are,  both  in  form  and  office.  The  most  ordinary  mi- 
croscope will  bring  them  into  view,  and  sliow  a  wonderful 
variety  in  their  figure. 

51.  Absorbing  carbon,  and  liberating  oxygen,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  animal  process  of  respiration,  plants  are  the 
great  purifiers  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  animals.  The 
only  exception  to  their  use  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the 
fungi— plants  which,  unlike  the  purifying  tribes,  are  never 
of  a  green  color.  What  animal  respiration  exhales,  vegeta- 
ble respiration  consumes,  and  viae  verm.  There  is  however 
always  some  smr.U  amount  of  carbonic  acii  m  the  course  ot 
disengagement  from  plante,  especially  at  night  when  also 
they  absorb  oxygen.  On  this  is  founded  the  pDjuhi  notion 
so  immensely  exaggerated,  that  plants  kept  m  a  bed  room 
are  injurious  to  the  sleeper.  Plants,  by  their  assimilation 
purify  the  air  much  more  than  by  their  respiration  they 
vitiate  it  They  are  breathers  at  once  for  then  own  interests 
and  for  those  of  animals.  Plants  live  bj  animils  nnd 
animals  by  plants.  The  girdling  and  entirdmg  an  tbeii 
common  property,  is  that  which  truly  make  the  whole 
world  kin.  "The  carbonic  acid  with  whi  h  oui  breithmg 
fills  the  air,  to-morrow  will  be  spreading  north  and  soutli 
and  striving  to  make  the  tour  of  the  woili  The  date  tiees 
that  grow  round  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  will  dnal  it  in  by 
their  leaves;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it  to  add 
to  their  stature;  the  cocoa-nuts  of  Tahiti  will  grow  richer  on 
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it;  the  lotus  plants  will  change  it  into  flowers,  Contrari- 
■wisc,  tlio  oxygen  we  are  taking  in  was  distilled  for  ua,  some 
little  time  ago,  by  the  magnoliae  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
the  great  trees  that  skirt  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  The 
rliododenclrons  of  the  Hlmalayahs  contribute  to  it,  the  roses 
and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the  cinnamon  and  the  clove  trees 
of  the  Spice  islands."  In  recognizing  this  fine  use  of  plaute 
in  the  economy  of  the  world,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  over- 
estimate it.  The  primary  use  of  phataisto  supply  food;  the 
purification  of  the  air  is  but  a  subordinate  use.  For  every 
kindness  they  do  to  the  lungs  of  animals  there  are  a  thousand 
done  to  their  stomachs. 

52.  In  the  fact  that  vegetation  purifies  the  air  by  absorbing 
from  it  what  is  deleterious,  resides  a  capital  argumait  against 
intrarmural  interments.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
beautiful,  time-honored,  and  world-wide  practice  of  shelter- 
ing graves  with  trees,  and  adorning  them  with  flowers,  is 
attended  by  valuable  sanitary  results,  such  as  are  wholly 
precluded  when  burials  are  made  amid  streets  and  houses. 
While  the  sight  of  evergreen  trees,  and  of  flowers  in  their 
season,  soothes  and  consoles  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  tlieir 
aasociatlona  and  emblematic  teachings,  the  atmosphere  is 
improved  and  renovated.  So  true  it  is  that  whatever  is 
practically  wise  ia  always  in  keeping  with  what  is  poetically 
beautifiil,  and  an  exemplification  of  it.  Many  of  the  trees 
which  poetical  intuition  has  pronounced  appropriate  to  the 
side  of  ilie  sepulchre,  by  reason  of  their  evergreen  or  other 
symbolical  character,  are  precisely  such  as  scientific  design 
would  approve.  Witness  the  arbor-vitse,  the  Oriental  cypress, 
and  certain  kinds  of  conifers ;  all  of  them  more  or  less  narrow 
and  conical  in  form,  neither  covering  a  large  space  witli 
their  branches,  nor  easting  too  much  shade  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  freely  admitting  the  air  and  light  The  beauty 
of  tlie  cypress-planted  cemeteries  of  the  Turks  is  well  known. 
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At  CoELStantinopIe  the  cliiof  promenade  for  Europeans  is  the 
cemetery  of  Pera,  delightfully  placed  on  a  hill-side,  and 
abounding  with  this  handsome  tree.  "At  Scutari,"  Miss 
Pardoe  tells  us,  "preferred  by  the  Turks  to  all  other  burial- 
places,  because  of  cei-tain  comfortable  superstitions  connected 
with  it,  a  forest  of  the  finest  cypress  extends  over  an  im- 
mense space,  clothing  bDl  and  valley,  and  seen  fax  off  at 
sea, — an  object  at  once  striking  and  magnificent,"  In  the 
cemetery  appropriated  to  the  Armenians,  instead  of  the 
cypress,  the  Aeada  is  the  prevailing  tree.  Marble  is  good, 
but  waving  boughs  are  better.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  indications  of  progress  in  real,  practical  science, 
when  town  burial-grounds  shall  be  aboMied  for  the  sake  of 
rural  cemeteries  like  gardens.  Wherever  such  have  been 
formed,  they  have  been  regarded  with  satisfection,  and  their 
general  establishment  would  unquestionably  lead  to  a 
marked  diminution  of  average  mortality,  by  removing  a 
deadly  evil. 
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53.  Reviewing  these  various  and  wonderful  ] 
we  cannot  Jail  to   b  h  w   n  its  every  phase  and  expres- 

sion, the  great  s  gn     n  fa  Jite  of  life  is  Motion.     Use- 

fully, then,  may  us      p  n  the  consideration  of  it  as  a 

kind  of  summa        n  m       of  vital  phenomena.     No- 

thing exists  indep  nd  y  f  tion  as  its  cause;  by  reason, 
likewise,  of  mot  n  a  h  ng=i  loid  together  and  preserve 
their  form.     "Pas  f  metimes  spoken  of,  is  a  con- 

tradiction in  tenuB  a  n     ates  of  being  may  be  relatively 

passive,  but  theie  is  no  such  tiling  as  absolute  passivity.  In 
no  case  a  state  ipsofaeto,  passivity  is  eieiy where  an  incident 
of  motion,  consequently  to  be  referied  to  motion  and  to  be 
explained  by  motion.  Doubtless  theie  k  gieat  diversity  in 
the  degree  ancl  amount  of  motion  also  in  its  mnnifestation 
to  the  eye.  We  must  not  confound  it  with  •moving  aimii. 
Motion,  ordinarily  so  called,  implymg  visible  change  of 
place  and  position,  and  famishing  us  with  ideas  of  time, 
does  not  comprise  the  All  of  motion.  There  is  motion  which 
no  eye  can  perceive,  motion  which  we  are  made  aware  of 
only  by  witnessing  its  results.  Of  this  kind,  indeedj  is  the 
chief  part;  the  most  wonderful  and  efficient  movements  in 
the  world  are  those  wliich  pi-oeeed  m  secrecy  and  silence.* 


*  Kobert  Bojie  has  aii  essay,  ivell  Imoivn  to  the  curiotia,  "On  the 
great  efieets  of  Languid  and  Unheeded  Motion,"  See  in  parliculav, 
chapters  viii.  and  is. 
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The  feebler  and  briefer  the  exhibition  of  motion,  especially 
the  latter,  the  lower  is  the  expression  of  life ;  the  more  ener- 
getic and  continuous  it  is,  the  higher  is  the  life — so  that  apart 
from  structure,  motion  is  a  criterion  of  yital  excellence,  of 
course  under  the  reservation  that  the  quality  of  life  depends 
primarily  and  easentiaiiy  upon  its  End ;  else  would  the  sea 
be  more  living  than  a  plant;  and  a  watch,  or  other  piece  of 
self-acting  mechanism,  commend  itself  as  of  nobler  nature 
than  many  animals.  Inanimate  as  it  is,  the  watch,  by  rear 
son  of  these  relations,  excites  agreeable  ideas  of  life,  at  least 
in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent ;  while  by  the  chQd  and  the 
savage,  unacquainted  with  its  construction,  it  is  unhesita- 
tingly pronounced  "aliye!"  Experience  rectifies  the  error, 
but  yindieates  the  principle  upon  which  the  mistaken  judg- 
ment was  entertained. 

54.  Animals,  as  holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  economy 
of  creation,  therefore  the  noblest  forms,  and  the  highest 
degrees  of  life,  present  in  their  various  history  the  completest 
examples  of  vital  motion.  Their  movements  are  botli  in- 
ternal and  external.  The  great  internal  movement  is  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  its  femiliar  token,  the  beating 
of  the  heart.  This  is  the  circumstance  on  which  the  very 
name  of  Life  is  founded;  its  proximate  root,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lybban,  "to  live,"  being  ultimately  assignable  to  the 
Arabic  kib,  the  heart,  or  the  congenerous  Hebrew  name  for 
that  organ,  leb.  Literally,  therefore,  "life"  means  "the 
heart;"  a  fiict  beautifully  in  unison  with  the  great  funda- 
mental truth,  alike  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  Life  is 
Love.  It  ie  for  etymologists  to  determine  how  far  the  law 
of  transposition  of  letters  may  or  may  not  show  "lub"  and 
"life"  in  the  Greek  word  iptk-eco,  "I  love."  The  ancient 
Egyptians  used  a  heart,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  eenser  of 
flame,  for  the  hieroglyph  of  heaven,  the  source  to  the  world, 
as  tlie  heart  is  to  the  body,  of  all  activity  and  life.     Nothing 
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is  easier  than  to  verify  that  the  life  of  the  body  consists  in 
its  internal  movements.  How  painful  to  sit  perfectly  still, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  as  when  having  one's  likeness  taken 
by  photography  I  The  performers  in  tahleava:  vivans  and 
poses  plasHques  find  that  to  play  at  statues  is  the  hardest 
trial  of  human  nature.  Dependent  on  the  circulation,  and 
less  admired  only  because  of  its  deep  privacy,  is  that  won- 
derful and  incessant  flux  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  body 
which  has  been  described  above,  and  which  led  the  genius 
of  Cuvier  to  compare  it  to  a  whirlpool,  an  intense  and  un- 
ceasing stream,  into  which  new  matter  is  for  ever  flowing, 
and  from  which  the  old  is  as  steadily  moving  out. 

55.  External  movement  culminates  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  foeomotion,  the  highest  terrene  presentation  of  the 
great  omnipresent  law  of  Attraction, — the  law  which,  under 
the  formula  and  name  of  chemical  affinity,  brings  together 
the  atoms  of  the  pebble;  and  which,  at  the  other  extreme 
of  creation,  under  the  formula  and  name  of  Love,  impels  all 
creatures  towards  what  they  have  need  of  or  desire.  Where 
there  is  the  greatest  capacity  for  locomotion,  there  also  is 
Ingenuity  at  its  maximum.  The  animals  which  possess 
least  of  the  constructive  insiinct  are  the  slow-paced  reptiles; 
the  expertest  artisans  in  the  world,  are  the  birds  and  flying 
insects — man,  of  course,  excepted,  who  has  more  capacity 
than  either;  not,  indeed,  of  the  same  nature,  nor  corporeal 
at  all)  but  derived  from  the  very  instmments  which  prove 
his  mgenuity  also  the  highest,  his  railways  and  his  ships. 

56.  As  in  tlie  animal  kingdom,  so  in  the  vegetable.  Plants, 
quiescent  as  they  appear,  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
motion  of  the  juices  contained  within  their  substance;  the 
force  with  which  the  sap  floivs  onwards  when  the  plant  is  in 
ftiU  vigor,  is  like  the  rush  of  a  little  river ;  even  in  winter, 
when  visible  vitality  is  suspended,  motion  is  sti!l  going  on, 
though   languidly;    the  process   of  development   is   never 
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entirely  ari-ested ;  in  the  season  of  deepest  toi-pidity,  a  slight 
enlargement  of  the  buds,  in  preparation  for  the  spring,  is 
still  to  be  ohseiTed.  Were  we  endowed  with  eyesight  ade- 
quately fine,  and  were  the  integuments  and  tissues  of  plants 
made  transparent,  we  should  see  in  every  twig  and  leaf  of 
every  plant  the  most  enei^etic  and  persevering  activity ;  aa 
by  means  f  a  glibs  1  've  we  may  watch  at  our  leisure  the 
working  of  t  detat  gable  little  townsfolk.  One  class  of 
internal  movements  i  j  Knta  does  actually  allow  of  obser- 
vation, just  M  m  erti  reptiles,  as  the  frog,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  the  c  r  lat  o  i  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  When  a 
small  portion  of  tl  e  c  t  c!e  of  tl  e  Valiisneria  is  submitted 
to  a  sufficient  magnifying  power,  in  the  interior  of  every  one 
of  its  delicate  cells  there  is  seen  a  beautiiiil  swimming  pro- 
cession of  little  globules,  roimd  and  roundj  sometimes  faster, 
i  slower,  till  the  vitality  of  the  fragment  is  ex- 
A  similar  motion  has  been  noticed  iu  many  other 
plants,  terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic,  and  probably  it  is 
general.  Even  the  external  movement  of  plants,  induced 
by  the  excitation  of  the  wind,  notwithstanding  its  purely 
extraneous  origin,  is  a  highly  important  circumstance  of 
their  economy.  It  is  evident  that  the  boughs  of  trees  are 
so  arranged,  and  the  leaves  of  plants  iu  general  so  distributed 
and  poised,  as  to  admit  of  tlie  swaying  and  fluttering  which 
the  wind  promotes ;  and  that  benefit  results  from  such  move- 
ment, con-esponding,  as  it  doee,  to  the  exercise  of  their  limbs 
by  animals,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt.  How  diiferent 
the  condition  of  the  captives  in  our  green-housts  and  conser- 
vatories, debarred  from  every  opportunity  of  movement, 
compared  with  that  of  the  glad,  fre&  trees,  waving  through- 
out the  year  in  the  breezes  of  the  open  country!  As  exercise 
gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the  animal  fabric,  so  do  the 
vegetable  denizens  of  the  fields  and  hills  wax  stui'dy  through 
the  agitation  of  their  branches,    Wlieu  Homer  would  indicate 
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L  strength  and  touglinesa  in  hia  heroes'  spear-ahafts, 
he  calls  them  dvs/forjOS^jjc,  "wind-nurtured,"  or  "wind- 
hardened."  "Pine-trees,"  says  the  prince  of  arborista,  "in 
thick  woods,  where  the  high  winds  have  not  free  access  to 
shake  them,  grow  tall  and  slender,  but  not  strong;  while 
others,  placed  in  open  fields,  and  fi-equently  shaken  by 
strong  blasts,  have  not  only  thick  and  sturdy  stems,  but 
strike  deep  root,  and  raise  beautiftil  and  spreading  branches."* 
57.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  meteorology,  tliough  their  sub- 
jects belong  to  an  entirely  different  province  of  being,  find, 
like  physiology,  that  all  their  phenomena  commence  in  mo- 
tion. Not  only  has  it  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
group  of  worlds  which  includes  our  own  is  advancing 
through  the  heavens,  but  it  has  been  detei-mined  in  what 
direction  it  moves,  and  witiiin  certain  limits,  what  is  the 
velocity  of  its  motion.  If  true  of  one  system  of  sun  and 
planets,  it  must  be  true  of  all.  Every  star  that  we  espy  is 
imquestionably  rolling  onwards,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
spheres  to  which  it  is  the  local  orb  of  day,  the  immeasurable 
altitude  alone  preventing  the  eye  from  pursuing;  as  when 
fcom  the  brow  of  a  lofty  cliff  by  the  sea  we  discern  far-dis- 
tant ships  that  we  know  by  their  spread  canvas  to  be  sailing, 
but  which  the  extreme  remoteness  make  appear  to  be  at 
anchor.  "If  we  imagine,"  says  Humboldt,  "as  in  a  vision 
of  the  fency,  the  acuteness  of  our  senses  pret«rnaturally 
sharpened,  even  to  the  extreme  limits  of  telescopic  vision, 
and  incidents  which  are  separated  by  vast  intervals  of  time, 
compressed  into  a  day,  or  an  hour,  everything  like  rest  in 
special  existence  will  forthwith  disappear.  We  shall  find 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  fixed  stars  commoved  in  groups 
in  different  directions;  nebulsD  drawing  hither  and  thither, 


*  Evelyn,    S^lm,  Book  2(1,  clmp.  S, 
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like  coamic  clouds ;  tlie  tnilky-way  breaking  up  in  particulai' 
parts,  and  its  veil  rent;  motion  in  every  part  of  the  vault 
of  heaven."  It  is  the  motion  of  our  own  little  planet  which 
chiefly  adorns  the  sky  with  its  varied  splendors,  as  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  shining  and  stately  march  of  the  con- 
stellatione.  Of  the  agitation  of  its  enveloping  atmosphere 
come  the  winds  for  health  of  body,  and  the  magnificent  sce- 
nery of  cloud-land  for  delight  of  soul ;  the  rain,  the  tem- 
pest, the  Aurora,  meteors,  and  those  strange  "  fiery  tears  of 
the  sky"  which  we  term  Mling  stars,  announce  over  again 
that  the  realms  of  aerial  spa«e,  all  EtUl  and  passive  as  they 
seem,  are  yet  realms  of  unr^ting  life.  The  very  suistanee 
of  the  earth  is  ever-moving ;  the  interior  is  incessantly  in- 
ducing changes  upon  the  exterior;  wav^  of  motion  are  con- 
tinually passing  through,  indicated  by  the  sinking  of  the 
land  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  and  its  rising  in  others,  so 
that  old  beaches  are  left  inland,  and  old  high-water  marks 
sunk  far  out  at  sea;  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
attest  more  vehemently  still  what  aviation  there  is  helow. 
"Could  we  obtain  daily  news  of  the  state  of  the  whole  of  the 
earth's  cruet,"  continues  the  author  of  Kosmos,  "we  should 
in  all  probability  become  convinced  that  some  point  or  other 
of  its  surface  is  constantly  sliaken."  Yet  all  these  greater 
movements  of  the  earth's  substance  are  but  stupendous 
analogues  of  movements  as  incessantly  going  on  among  its 
elements — visible,  acknowledged  movements.  What  life  is 
tliere  in  crystallization !  What  energy  in  combustion!  What 
vivacity  in  eftei'vescencel  True,  some  of  them  are  of  brief 
duration,  if  we  look  only  at  a  particular  scene  of  their  dis- 
play; but  taking  the  total  of  the  world,  th^  are  unremit- 
ting. Even  in  a  given  spot,  they  may  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, like  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  pro- 
vided sufficient  supply  of  their  needfid  fuel  be  kept  up. 
A-uinal  movement  iteelf  could  not  be  continued  were  sup- 
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/)lics  of  what  it  depends  on  to  be  withheld.  Collectively, 
these  movements  express,  as  we  have  before  styled  it,  the 
Life  of  inorganic  nature.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  sustain- 
ing and  influencing  energy  of  the  Creator,  every  atom  of 
mattei-  is  full  of  moving  life;  the  history  of  every  particle 
if  a  history  of  change,  and  that  of  the  world  an  ever-begin- 
ning, never-concluding  metamorphosis. 

58.  The  moving  of  wakr  is  peculiarly  like  life.  Hence  the 
continual  application  to  streams  and  fountains,  by  elegant 
minds,  of  the  terms  which  pertain  primarily  to  their  own 
nature.  The  basins  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  it  is  announced, 
are  to  be  "alive  with  fountains  and  jets;"  the  river  here, 
says  the  author  of  Coningsby,  was  "  clear  but  for  the  dark  sky 
it  reflected,  narrow  and  winding,  but  ^ftiS  of  life."  Corinne's 
delight  was  in  "the  fount  of  Trevi,  whose  abundant  cascade 
falls  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  and  seems  the  life  of  that  tran- 
quil scene."  Vii^il  has  jiumine  vivo,  "in  the  living  cur- 
reat;"  Ovid,  e  vms  Jbntibus,  "from  the  gushing  fountains." 
Oersted  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  Life  of  the  Fountain, 
a  chapter  as  elegant  in  narrative  as  the  principle  arrived  at 
is  important.  He  shows  us  that  while  motion  is  the  begin- 
ning of  life,  it  is  likewise  the  first  principle  of  Beauty. 
"  What  a  rich  variety  of  inward  activity  we  beheld,"  he 
concludes,  "in  that  fountain!  Were  this  to  be  separated 
from  it,  all  besides  would  leave  but  a  faint  impression.  That 
which  is  full  of  life  arouses  it  in  ourselves,  and  this  feeling 
of  life  appertains  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  beauty.  An 
attempt  to  represent  it  in  painting,  if  it  were  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  might  in  some  degi-ee  please  the  eye;  but 
the  enjoyment  which  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
object  would  be  much  diminished,  because  motion,  lustre, 
and  the  play  of  light  can  never  be  represented  in  a  picture. 
I  have  several  times  seen  pictures  of  fountains,  but  the  itn 
pvessioii  they  produced  upon  me  was  poor."    To  give  iii 
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painfing  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean,  to  paint  even  rain  or 
falling  snow,  is  well  knoivn  to  be  an  equally  fruitless  effort, 
■while  nothing  ia  easier  than  to  sketch  a  still  expanse  of 
flooded  fields,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are  unatti-active 
and  uninteresting,  and  incapable  of  exciting  ideas  of  beauty. 
These,  as  so  lucidly  set  forth  by  the  accomplished  Dane,  we 
can  realize  only  when  movement  is  either  present  or  forcibly 
implied,  and  thus  only  where  the  idea  of  lije,  is  secretly 
placed  before  the  soul,  which  loves  it,  and  hnngere  for  it, 
and  is  depressed  when  there  is  none  to  be  seen,  because  of 
its  own  innate,  burning  activhy.  How  beautift\I  the  waving 
of  the  trees,  and  the  quiver  of  the  leaves  before  the  wind !'" 
With  what  delight  do  we  watch  the  gliding  of  the  clouds 
aoross  the  sky,  the  heaving  of  the  sea. 

The  river  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed. 

Why  are  we  never  tired  of  looking  upon  the  ocean?  From 
laud-scenery,  however  diarming,  after  a  while,  the  eye  turns 
away,  deliberately  and  content;  the  Sea,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  the  whole  soul  in  immortal  fescination.  The  meadows 
and  ferny  lanes,  even  the  woodland  glades  of  perfect  Spring, 
sheeted  witli  the  ivild  blue  hyacinth,  and  sparkling  with  tlie 
crimson  lychnis,  even  at  that  earlier  sweet  season,  when  the 
ti'eea,  though  they  have  leaves  upon  them,  give  no  shade  to 
the  chaste  anemones,  we  can  quit  satisfied;  but  the  beach, 
though  it  offer  nothing  but  high-water  mark  of  withered 
wrack,  we  nevei'  turn  away  from  without  reluctance.  As  in 
a  glass  we  see  our  features  reflected,  so  in  the  movement  of 
the  waves,  and  their  sound,  we  recognize  an  image  of  our 

*  How  largely  tie  movement  of  trees  oo  tributes  to  their  pictu- 
resque, may  be  seen  in  Gilpin,  who  nlcntes  moi-e  than  onee  the 
fulness,  as  well  as  the  nicety  of  1  ^  in  it  t  its  value.  Fortsi 
Scene)'!/, 
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life.  So  with  the  movements,  though  silent,  of  the  clouds, 
as,  massively  dark  or  softly  brilliant,  their  swelling  moun- 
tains change,  unite,  separate,  and  unite  again,  unveOing  in- 
finite depths  of  calm,  sweet  azure,  or  if  it  be  sunset,  fields 
of  cleai-,  burning  brightness  that  seem  to  reach  into  heaven 
itself.  Looking  at  the  clouds  merely  as  aqueducts,  we  miss 
the  chief  part  of  their  beautifiil  ministry,  which  is  to  fill 
the  sky  with  the  idea  of  Life.  Ehymesters  and  parlor  na- 
turalists would  have  us  believe  the  skies,  to  be  perfectly 
beautiful,  must  be  "cloudlet."  It  is  not  only  not  true,  birt 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  for  it  to  be  true. 
The  skies  even  of  Italy  are  not  cloudless,  except  as  in  our 
own  country,  at  certain  periods,  and  derive  their  charm  from 
tbeir  transparency  rather  than  from  cloudlessness.  Clouds 
are  to  tlie  heavens  what  human  beings  are  to  the  earth. 
They  dwell  in  them,  and  move  about  them,  various  in  their 
aspect  and  their  miss    u    a.  m  d  women;  and  as  of  the 

latter  come  all  the  tine  di^ni  y  and  grace  of  earth,  so  of 
the  former  comes  ev         j  1  nd       hat  glorifies  the  sky. 

59.  Things  even  hi  h  a  n  apable  of  visible  motion 
mainly  acquire  what  b  j  h  ay  present  from  in  some 
way  referring  us  to  it  We  are  so  pleased,  for  instance, 
with  the  undulating  outline  of  distant  hills,  because  they 
unroll  before  the  imagination  the  rising  and  felling  of  the 
waves,  and  thus  transport  us  into  tlie  very  presence  of  life's 
grandest  emblem.  There  is  no  pleasure  derived  from  the 
view  of  a  mere  flat  extended  plain,  unless  relieved  by  waving 
corn  or  the  movement  of  animals.  These  being  absent, 
everything  seems  to  have  subsided  into  stagnancy,  and  the 
pictured  idea  is  death  rather  than  life.  We  call  it,  without 
a  hbel,  "a  dead  level."  Even  the  shadows  in  still  water, 
depending,  as  they  do,  on  the  most  exquisite  placidity  of  sur- 
face, arc  no  exception,  for  they  seldom  so  powerfully  appeal 
as  when  the  objects  they  depict  arc  gently  agitated  by  the 
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breeze,  reeling  how  impoiiant  it  is  that  life  should  thus 
be  presented  to  the  mind  even  in  scenes  of  the  profoundest 
repose,  the  poeta  rarely  delineate  such  without  introducing 
some  delicate  allusion  that  shall  suggest  it. 

Homines,  volucresgue  feraaquc 
Solverat  alta  c^uiea :  nullo  cum  marmure  eepea 
ImmotrequeEilent  fxondes;  silet  humidna  a&'; 
Sidera,  sola  imcoiif.— (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.  185-188,) 

"Men,  birds,  and  animals  lie  dissolved  in  deep  repose;  the  mur- 
mur of  the  woods  is  hushed ;  the  leaves  are  motionless ;  the  humid 
air  is  stUl ;  the  aiBfs  alone  twinkle." 

Wot  that  motion  is  sufficient  to  excite  ideas  of  beauty; 
everywhere  in  nature  there  must  be  a  combination  of  two 
separate  ideas,  complementary  to  each  other,  before  we  can 
realize  satisfaction  in  the  beholding;  the  second,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  being  the  idea  of  Eepose,  as  we  may  easily 
perceive  by  considering  the  movements  of  animals,  and 
more  particularly,  those  of  man.  Swimming,  flying,  walk- 
ing, are  graceful,  and  therefore  pleasing,  only  when  we 
gather  fi-om  them  ideas  of  Rest,  such  as  are  conveyed  by 
that  aspect  of  ease  and  security,  resulting  from  a  perfectly- 
felt  balance,  which  characterizes  them  when  unlahorious  and 
unaffected.  Attitudes,  on  the  same  principle,  which  com- 
mend themselves  as  peculiarly  beautiful  and  graceful, 
though  they  seem  to  depend  for  their  effect  upon  the  exqui- 
site arrangement  of  the  body  and  limbs,  derive  the  half  of 
it  from  their  flowing,  motion-hinting  curves. 

60.  Eepose  is  needflil  not  only  to  physicsd  beauty;  it  be- 
longs as  largely  to  the  finest  attitudes  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  is  the  state  in  which  the  imagination  is  most  exquisitely 
unfolded.  AH  true  genius  recognizes  this.  Shakspere  would 
not  let  the  players  "tear  a  passion  to  tatters."  He  directs 
thp-u,  "in  the  very  torrent,   tempest,  and  as  I  may  say. 
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ivhiiiwmd  of  your  passiou,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance  that  will  give  it  smoothness."  "The  turmoil, 
the  battle,  the  tumult  of  the  Jliad  is  accompanied  by  the 
repose  of  studied  measure.  Amid  the  carnage  of  men  wa 
see  the  gods  tranquil  spectators,  and  when  ihey  are  in  the 
conflict,  Achilles  rests."  So  in  Art.  The  same  beautiful 
combination  of  action  and  repose  in  nature  which  reflects 
from  the  verses  of  the  poet,  is  the  foremost  quality  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  The  noblest 
and  loveliest  statues  are  those  whose  pure  white  marble  is 
consecrated  not  more  to  life's  emotions  than  to  Repose. 
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61.  The  cessation  of  the  vital  activities  is  Death,  which, 
though  commonly  spoken  of  as  an  actual  existence,  is  simply 
another  name  for  discontinuance.  AH  forms  recipient  of 
life  die  some  time.  Some  few  may  be  privileged  to  sundve 
the  rest,  even  for  thonsands  of  years,  as  liappens  with  certain 
trees,  but  the  same  death  which  in  regard  to  the  children  of 
men,  while  it  surprises  many,  skips  not  one,  at  last  over- 
powers the  moat  tenacious.  "Come  like  shadows,  eo  de- 
part," is  the  law  of  the  entire  material  creation,  in  fact,  as 
great  a  law  as  that  it  lives.  For  death  is  no  accident  of 
nature,  neither  is  it  in  the  least  degree  punitive.  It  is  an 
essential  and  benevolent  part  of  the  very  idea  of  niatei-ial 
existence,  bound  up  ivith  the  original  scheme  and  method 
of  creation  as  completely  as  gravitation  is.  Things  die,  not 
because  they  have  been  sentenced  to,  judicially,  the  sentence 
being  effectuated,  as  often  supposed,  by  a  change  superin- 
duced upon  their  original  constitution;  but  because  without 
death,  nature  could  not  endure.  Birth,  growth,  and  arriving 
at  maturity,  as  completely  imply  decay  and  death  as  the 
source  of  a  river  implies  the  termination  of  it,  or  as  spring 
and  summer  imply  corn-fields  and  reaping.  Hence,  what- 
ever the  vigor  and  the  powers  of  lepaii  that  may  pertain  to 
any  given  structure,  whatever  lesistance  it  may  offer  to  the 
shocks  of  Ages,  Time,  soonei  or  Htei  dissolves  it;  careful, 
iiowever,  to  renew  whate\ci    t  tik      in  ly,  and  to  convert, 
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invariably,  every  end  into  a  new  beginning.  There  is  not  a 
grave  in  the  whole  circuit  of  nature  that  is  not  at  the  same 
moment  a  cradle. 

62.  That  death  was  brought  into  the  world  by  Adam,  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  deny.  Nothing  is  more  true.  Let 
us  rightly  understand,  however,  what  kind  of  death  it  was, 
For  death  is  no  unitaiy  thing;  there  are  as  many  ways  of 
dying  as  of  living.  Death  commonly  so  called  it  certainly 
was  not.  Scripture,  the  supposed  authority  for  the  popular 
belief,  rarely  speaks  of  physical  death.  It  uses  the  language 
of  tlie  material  world,  but  intends  spiritual  ideas.  Concern- 
ing itself  primarily  and  essentially  with  the  soul  of  man, 
what  it  has  to  say  about  his  body  is  but  casual.  Only  in 
purely  biographical  notices,  as  when  it  is  said  of  Joseph  that 
"he  died  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,"  and  in  some  few 
such  texts  as  "  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,"  is 
physical  death  ever  alluded  to,  or  even  compatible  with  a 
just  and  practical  interpretation.  "In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  was  not  a  threat  that 
corporeal  death  should  be  inflicted;  it  signified  that,  break- 
ing the  commandment,  he  who  liad  it  given  him,  should  lose 
the  high,  lovely  life  which  is  union  with  God,  and  sink  into 
irreligiousness,  which  is  mfelicity  and  disquiet.  He  died  to 
the  true  life  of  the  spint  the  moment  that  he  tasted;  but  as 
to  his  material  body,  he  continued  a^  he  was  before.  "He 
begat  sons  and  daughteis,  and  li^  ed  nme  hundred  and  thirty 
years."  Equally  imsaiptuial  and  groundless  is  the  notion 
that  physical  death  was  even  an  appendix  to  the  "piinisli- 
ment."  Adam  would  have  died  had  he  never  fallen,  and  so 
would  all  of  his  posterity,  though  none,  perhaps,  would  have 
died  of  disease.  Death  probably  would  have  resembled 
sinking  into  an  easy  and  gentle  slumber,  such  as  overtaltes 
us  when  agreeably  fetigued ;  it  would  have  been  that  eidha- 
nasia  to  all  men  which  Augustus  Cassar  used  so  passionately 
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to  desii'e,  and  which  ia  so  beautifully  predicated   of  the 
Chriatiaii  in  a  well-known  and  lovely  hymn : — 

So  fades  a  Bummer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale,  when  storms  are  o'er, 

So  gently  ahuts  the  eye  of  day, 

80  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 
If  the  Fall  bore  in  any  way  on  phyeicEil  death,  it  ivas  in 
leading  to  the  sensualities  which  often  hurry  it  on  with  pain ; 
and  to  the  Yiolations  of  the  laws  of  peace  and  order  which 
make  so  much  of  it  unhappy  and  untimely.  It  is  absolutely 
needful  that  man  should  die  aa  to  his  material  body,  in 
order  that  he  may  rise  into  his  eternal  dwelling.  He  has 
feeulties  which  cannot  po^bly  be  developed  here,  and  which 
can  only  expand  in  heaven,  or  under  purely  spiritual  con- 
ditions, so  that  it  is  only  by  dying  that  he  can  become  truly 
himself, 

63.  "What  Scripture  really  tells  us,  is  that  physical  death 
was  noi  brought  into  the  world  by  Adam ;  and  the  testunony 
of  the  inspired  volume  is  supported  by  the  incontestable 
evidence  of  science.  Geology  proves  that  the  world  had 
been  familiar  with  death  for  ages  before  mankind  was  placed 
upon  it;  every  fossil  in  the  museums  of  paleontology  is  a 
voucher  that  mortality  and  human  sin  neithei-  had  nor  pos- 
sibly could  have  the  least  connection;  to  suppose  otherwise, 
is  to  place  the  eifect  before  the  cause.  It  is  a  simple  evasion 
to  say,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  geological  teaching,  that  it 
was  only  man  who  became  subject  to  death  through  his 
moral  defection;  and  that  geology  does  not  object  to  this 
doctrine.  Geology  knows  but  of  a  single  law  of  life  and 
death.*     Assuming,  however,  tliat  no  geological  discoveries 

*  See  for  the  arguments  set  fortli  by  upholders  of  the  notion  here 
repudiated,  the  Quarteely  Journal  of  Pro'phiscy,  vol.4,  p.  317.     July, 
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bad  ever  been  made;  asBumiDg  that  no  fossil  shell  or  skele- 
ton had  ever  been  dug  np,  and  that  the  pre-Adamic  condi- 
tion of  the  globe  were  stili  a  secret;  the  very  history  of  the 
creation  of  animals  and  plants,  in  the  gateway  of  the  Bible, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  physical  death  is  proper  and  con- 
genital to  nature.  The  command  given  both  to  animals  and 
man  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  implies  the  removal  of 
successive  races  by  deatli ;  otherwise  the  world  would  long 
since  have  been  overstocked;  plants,  for  their  part,  are  de- 
scribed as  created  "yielding  seed,"  which  carries  with  it  the 
same  inevitable  consequence.  The  produce  of  so  minute  a 
creature  as  a  fly  would,  if  unchecked,  soon  darken  the  air, 
and  reader  whole  regions  desolate;  the  number  of  seeds 
i-ipened  by  a  single  poppy,  were  they  all  to  grow  and  be 
fruitful  in  their  turn,  would  in  a  few  years  suffice  to  clothe 
a  continent.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  object,  as  done  by  a 
certain  class  of  reasoners,  that  this  might  have  been  cor- 
rected by  a  supplementary  "miracle,"  but  to  evade  fair 
philosophical  deductions  by  inventing  and  ascribing  miracles 
where  none  are  spoken  of  and  none  are  wanted,  is  as  weak 
as  it  is  irreverent.  God  does  not  perform  his  work  so  im- 
perfectly or  short-sight«d]y  as  to  be  obliged  to  interpose  with 
miracles  to  set  it  right;  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  speculate  on 
the  possibility  of  something  supernatural  in  order  to  escape 
our  difficulties,  vvhen  to  industry  and  patience  nature  itself 
is  sufficient.  Death,  if  not  an  absolutely  necessary  and 
inalienable  counterpart  to  procreation,  or  being  fruitful  and 
multiplying;  is  at  least  a  concomitant  of  every  scene  of  pro- 
creation that  the  world  contains,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table r  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
animals  and  plants  now  existing  are  dissimilar  to  the  first 
individual  of  their  respective  species,  hut  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  resemble  iu  all  points,  and  thus  in  the 
power  of  procreatmg  their  like:  hoiicc  may  we  be  assured 
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that  witli  the  creation  of  organized  beings  came  also  the 
limitation  of  their  life.  MaQifind  could  be  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  as  Eve  was  created  before  the  Fall,  and  the  nuptial 
benediction  pronounced  upon  herself  and  consort. 

64.  The  supposition  that  physical  death  was  introduced 
by  human  sin,  requires  our  first  parents  to  have  been  invul- 
■liei'able.  No  moral  state,  however  exalted,  could  possibly 
exempt  a  race  of  organized  beings  sneh  as  man,  however 
few  in  number,  and  though  inhabiting  the  fairest  and  safest 
of  material  worlds,  &om  the  casual  injuries  of  which  organi- 
zation, from  its  veiy  delicacy,  is  susceptible.  The  same  fire 
by  which  Adam  "  unfeUen,"  must  be  supposed  able  to  have 
warmed  himself,  would  have  burned  him  had  he  approached 
too  near.  Had  he  fallen  from  a  tree,  he  was  in  no  less  dan- 
ger- of  a  broken  limb  than  ourselves ;  had  he  struelt  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  he  would  have  been  no  leas  easily  bruised 
or  cut.  From  such  injuries,  he  would  probably  have  reco- 
vered with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  our  present  viti- 
ated state  of  body  debars  us  from  conceiving,  though  fiiintly 
memorialized  in  the  ready  cure  of  the  child  and  the  tempe- 
rate man  compared  with  the  tedious  and  uncertain  one  of 
the  drunkard ;  but  that  he  was  not  liable  to  them  cannot 
for  an  instant  be  supposed,  and  if  liable  to  them  at  all,  of 
course  he  was  susceptible  of  injuries  terrible  enough  to  kill. 
The  more  exquisite  the  capacity  for  life,  always  the  readier  is 
the  liability  to  injury,  as  the  eye,  which  holds  the  highest  ofBce 
in  the  empire  of  sense,  is  the  organ  most  easily  hurt  and  lost. 

65.  Death  has  iis  proadmate  causes,  and  its  remote  causes. 
The  i-emote  causes  are  thousand-fold ;  they  are  connected, 
directly  and  indirectly,  with  eveiy  solid  and  fluid  in  the 
body,  and  will  only  be  determined,  therefore,  when  patho- 
logy shall  have  become  a  perfect  science.  Every  organ, 
and  memb'ei,  and  tissue,  is  a  possible  threshold  of  death, 
and  there  is  not  one  by  which  it  may  not  enter  unawares. 
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Oar  life  contains  a  tlioufiand  apnngs, 

And  ends  if  one  start  wrong ; 
Strange  that  a  harp  of  tlousand  strings 

Should  keep  in  tune  so  long  I 

The  proximate  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  few,  and 
easily  understood,  being  resolvable  into  the  negation  of 
these  grand  Hmdamental  processes  of  life  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Reduced  to  their 
smallest  denomination,  we  saw  that  the  processes  in  question 
are  the  Assimilation  of  food,  and  the  Respiration  of  atmo- 
spheiic  air.  The  fonner  we  found  to  have  for  its  main  ob- 
ject, the  nourishment  of  the  blood,  the  organ  with  which 
that  fluid  is  pre-eminently  identified  being  the  heart  Re- 
spiration we  also  found  concerned  with  the  blood,  but  iden- 
tified peculiarly  witli  the  lungs.  To  fiiots,  accordingly,  con- 
nected with  one  or  other  of  these  two  organs,  death,  like  life, 
is  in  all  cases  proximately  referable.  We  die,  proximately/, 
either  because  the  blood  has  lost  energy  and  Tolume,  or  be- 
cause atmospheric  air  is  insufficiently  admitted  to  it.  Po- 
pularly regarded,  death  consists  simply  in  loss  of  breath; 
and  founded  as  the  common  idea  is,  upon  external  appear- 
ances, it  is  not  improper  thus  to  speak  of  it.  It  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  right  to  speak  of  things  in  our 
common  converse  as  they  appear  to  the  aensea.  We  should 
always  seek  to  think  with  the  philosopher — to  undei-stand 
what  is  the  genuine  truth — but  in  our  ordinaiy  intei-couraa 
with  one  another  in  daily  life,  it  is  proper  and  expedient  to 
speak  of  things  as  they  seem;  to  say,  for  example,  of  the 
sun,  that  it  "  rises."  So  in  the  case  of  the  dying.  Here,  to 
appearance,  the  breath  only  is  concerned.  The  breath,  ac- 
cordingly, do  we  alone  take  note  of,  and  finisher,  in  truth, 
we  need  not  look.  Whatever  terrible  disease  may  be  rar 
vaging  the  frame ;  whatever  paralysis  may  hold  the  organs 
of  sense   and   locomotion    in   deadly   torpor— if    there   he 
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Breathing,  we  tnow  tliat  all  is  not  over  yet.  "While  there 
ia  life,  there  is  hope,"  is  only  a  paraphrase  of— while  there 
is  breath,  there  ia  life.  The  primary  cause  of  death  may 
dat«  from  years  before ;  it  may  baffle  a!!  physicians  and 
physiology  to  determine ;  but  in  the  final  one  there  is  no 

'Tig  the  cessation  of  breath ; 

Silent  and  raotionlraB  we  lie. 

And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 

I  saw  our  little  Gertrude  die  ; 

She  left  off  breatliing,  and  no  mote 

I  sraooth'd  Ite  pillow  beneath  her  head. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 

like  violeJa  fiided  were  her  eyes, 

By  (iis  we  inew  she  was  dsad. 

Through  t!ie  open  window  looked  the  skies 

Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay, 

And  the  wind  was  like  the  sonnd  of  wings. 

As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  away. 

Wedded  to  pictures  and  external  shows  of  things,  and 
inapt  to  rise  from  the  merely  symbolical  repi-esentations  to 
the  holy  presence  of  the  thing  signified.  Pagan  antiquity 
deemed  that  the  breath  was  the  very  life  itself  So  per- 
suaded were  they  of  the  identity,  that  they  even  thought 
that  by  inhaling  the  last  sighs  of  their  dyinig  friends,  to 
suck  the  fleeting  spirit  into  their  o^vn  bodies.  Many  beauti- 
ful allusions  to  this  occur  in  the  poets:  Anna,  lamenting 
over  Dido,  exclaims  as  she  expires,  "And  ahl  let  me  catch 
it  with  my  mouth,  if  there  be  yet  any  stray  breath  about 
her  lips  I"  A  collection  of  the  references  may  be  seen  in 
Kirclmian,  who,  in  his  little  book,  De  Fun&nbm  Romanorum, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  superstitions  this  people  connected 
with  the  breath  of  the  dying.  The  elegy  of  Bion  on  Adonis 
contains  one  of  such  far  higher  beauty  than  any  of  the  Roman 
poets  afford,  that  it  is  surpi-ising  he  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
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"B^DUsetliee  si  little,  Adonis,  and  again  this  last  time  kiss  mo! 
Kiss  me  just  so  far  as  ttere  is  life  in  tty  kisa ;  till  irom  thy  heart 
thy  spirit  shall  have  ebbed  into  my  lips  and  my  soul,  and  1  shall 
havo  drained  thy  sweet  love-potion,  and  drank  out  thy  love;  and 
I  will  treasure  this  kiss,  even  as  it  wei'e  Adonis  himself." 

66.  While  legitimate  to  speak  of  death  as  "ceasing  to 
bi-eathe,"  we  must  remember,  therefore,  that  breathlessness 
is  only  a  pari  of  the  idea  of  death,  Ordmarily  the  circula- 
tion goes  on  a  little  longer,  requiring,  if  death  is  to  be  aiS- 
liated  on  a  single  event,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  heart 
rather  than  to  the  lungs.  Slowly  and  sadly  does  the  blood 
consent  to  death;  like  the  tenderness  of  woman, its  ministi-a- 
tion  is  first  and  last  in  the  histoiy  of  life;  that  whidi  was 
our  safety,  and  stronghold,  and  delight  in  our  noon-day 
vigor,  in  our  sunset  is  stUl  sedulous  and  faithful. 
0  my  love !  my  wife  I 

Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 

tJpon  thy  beauty  yet  hath  had  no  power; 

Thou  art  not  eonquer'd;  beauty's  ensign  yet 

Is  caimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheelts, 

And  death's  paJe  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Both  ideas  are  right  in  their  own  province  and  connection. 
It  is  true  that  the  heart  is  the  last  to  die ;  it  is  true  that  tlie 
ceasing  to  breathe  is  death.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
simply,  how  is  death  most  truly  signified,  and  in  what  for- 
mula of  words  is  it  most  accurately  described.  Here,  we 
have  already  seen,  there  is  no  mystery.  That  which  in 
death  arrests  the  attention  of  the  bystander,  and  teils  only 
too  surely  that  all  anxieties  and  cares  are  over,  is  the  ex- 
ternal, visible  circumstance,  the  ceasing  to  breathe,  not  the 
invisible,  secret  circumstance  of  the  blood  ceasing  to  move; 
and  thus,  though  the  latter  may  be  last  in  point  of  time, 
the  former  is  death  ostensibly;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  vin- 
dicate the  expressioas  summed  iip  in  "the  breath  of  life," 
the  synonym  in  all  ages  of  vitality.     A  tiiie  idea,  of  the 
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cause  of  death  will  of  course  include  both  circumstances; 
whichever  occurs  first,  the  other  is  sure  to  follow  almost  im- 
mediately, just  as  they  are  themselves  inevitably  brought 
on,  though  lees  rapidly  and  directly,  by  the  stoppage  of  any 
other  of  the  vital  innctions. 

67.  Essentially,  then,  death  is  the  devitalizing  and  disor- 
ganizing of  the  Blood,  We  showed,  when  speaking  of  food, 
that  it  is  from  the  blood  that  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the 
body  is  constructed  and  repaired;  and  that  as  these  are  con- 
tinually wastdng  away,  there  is  a  proportionate  demand 
made  upon  the  fountain  from  which  alone  they  are  renew- 
able. It  is  obvious  that  if  the  needful  supply  of  food  for 
the  blood  be  withheld,  the  blood  ifeelf  must  diminish  and 
lose  in  virtue.  It  becomes  too  much  reduced  to  circulate 
vigorously,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wasted  tissues, 
and  the  body  grajJually  withers  away.  This  is  most  obvi- 
ously shown  in  the  lingering  and  miserable  death  induced 
by  starvation.  But  it  is  common  also  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tfun  diseases,  which  prevent  the  digestive  organs  from  assi- 
milating a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  maintain  the  required 
quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  vital  fluid.  To  deficiencies  of 
this  nature  may  be  referred  an  endless  variety  of  morbid 
affections,  one  disease  springing  from  anotlier,  as  sickness 
from  drinking  of  poisoned  wells.  So  with  death  proximately 
connected  with  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  If  the  natural 
power  of  breathing  be  so  aifected,  whether  by  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  or  by  mechanical  hindrance,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  inspiration  of  air  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  needM  oxygen,  the  balance  of  action  between  the  heai't 
and  lungs  is  upset,  and  death  ensues  as  surely  as  in 
the  former  case.  In  cholera,  according  to  one  theory  of 
this  direfiil  malady,  although  the  blood  circulates  finely, 
and  the  patient  breathes  as  in  health ;  from  some  unknown 
cause  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  tlie  blood  fails  to 
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become  aerated.  The  discoloration  of  tlie  body  is  attributed 
to  its  super-carbonized  condition.*  Not  without  re^on  then, 
has  the  blood  always  been  femous,  and  regarded  as  the  very 
seat  of  life.  Blood  and  the  life  have  in  all  ages  been  con- 
vertible terms,  and  justly.  In  Hades,  says  Homer,  "  the 
shades  can  neither  speak,  nor  recognize  the  living,  except 
they  first  drink  blood."  But  it  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  used  as  a  naine  for  life.  This  has  been  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Air,  just  as  the  human  race,  though  bom  of 
woman,  and  nourished  by  her,  is  proudly  called  Man.  The 
only  approach  to  such  use  is  in  such  phrases  as  to  "  shed 
Wood,"  meaning  to  kill;  and  calling  deatli  by  the  name  of 
"the  sword."  Ad  oath  with  the  ancient  Scythians  was  "by 
wind  and  sword,"  meaning  "by life  ajid  deatli."  The  dignity 
which  hes  in  all  ^es  been  connected  with  Red,  as  a  color, 
probably  owes  its  ascription,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  sanctity 
of  that  of  which  blood  is  the  chief  sign  and  emblem. 

68.  Violent  deaths  similarly  come  either  of  arrested  cir- 
culation, as  in  the  case  of  bleeding  to  death,  and  death  by 
lightning;  or  of  arrested  respiration,  as  in  strangulation, 
stifling,  and  suifocation  by  drowning,  or  by  inhaling  noxious 
vapors,  such  as  the  fnmtB  of  charcoal.  A  violent  blow  on 
the  bead,  affecting  the  brain  ;  or  upon  the  stomaoh,  affecting 
the  ganglionic  centres,  although  unattended  by  fracture, 
kills  by  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  which  is  instanta^ 
neously  followed  by  stoppage  both  of  the  circulation  aud 
the  breathing.  Both  of  these  great  functions  of  course 
require  that  the  nervous  system  shall  be  in  good  order,  and 

*  Cholera,  say  othere,  appears  to  kill  by  separating  the  eerum  and 
the  crassamentum  of  the  blood.  The  former  rune  off  by  the  bowels ; 
the  latter  clogs  the  minute  vessela,  and  causes  the  discoloi^alion. 
Assuming  this  to  he  the  true  theory,  it  is  a  no  less  beautiful  illustra- 
tion that  death  is  induced  by  the  rupture  of  a  complementaj-y 
dualism. 
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thus,  in  tracing  deatli  to  its  profoimder  causes,  we  find  that 
we  cannot  stop  till  iu  the  presence  of  that  mighty  sphynx, 
the  Brain,  the  fountain  of  nervous  energy  to  the  whole 
body.  What  tlie  lungs  and  heart  are  to  the  blood,  the 
lungs  and  brain  ai-e  to  the  nervous  fluid,  which  circulates 
through  the  nerves  as  tlie  blood  does  through  the  veins, 
coexistent  and  coextensive  with  it.  Any  irregularity  in  the 
stream,  however  it  may  be  caused,  is  attended  of  coujse  by 
analogous  evils  to  the  system.  Denied  by  some,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fluid  admits  nevertheless  of  demonstration,  both 
from  analogy,  and  by  inductions  founded  on  experience.  It 
exists  and  acts  according  to  laits  similar  to  those  which 
regidate  the  existence  and  action  of  the  blood,  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  higher  and  more  exquisite  species. 

The  following  table  of  the  proximate  causes  of  death  is 
kindly  furnished  me  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Henry  Browne,  of 
the  Mandiestei'  Royal  School  of  Medicine.  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  at  once  recognizes  the  great  division  that  has  been 
adverted  to ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  reconciles 
what  in  different  authors  appear  to  he  conflicting  views, 
though  essentially  tlie  same. 

By  BiOHAT        By  WATaoN 


Death  is  traced- 


*  The  terra  iisphj%ia  is  often  miaapplied  to  breathlesBneas.     Pro- 

pc?rly,  it  denotes  notiing  more  tlian  the  cessation  of  the  pulse,  njijic. 

+  See  on  the  proximate  cauBce  of  death,  and  itos  pheii 
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69.  Among  the  inferior  animals  death'  is  referable  to 
analogous,  if  not  identical  hindrances  to  the  due  peiform- 
,ince  of  tlie  vital  functions.  Deprivation  of  food  and  air, 
violent  shocks  to  the  nervous  system,  especially  ivhere  a 
brain  is  present,  exposure  to  severe  cold,  are  among  the 
more  frequent  causes;  one  circumstance  or  another  being 
more  quickly  and  imminently  fatal,  according  to  the 
idiosyncracy  of  the  species.  As  we  travel  towards  the 
outermost  circles  of  animal  life,  conditions  which  would 
speedily  destroy  a  human  being,  a  quadruped,  or  a  bird,  are 
borne,  however,  with  astonishing  indifference.  It  has  often 
been  observed  of  desperately  wounded  soldiers,  who  have 
nevertheless  recovered,  tliat  while  in  most  cases  nothing  is  so 
soon  destroyed  as  human  life,  in  othera  there  is  nothing 
harder  to  dislodge.  Applied  to  many  of  the  smaller  races 
of  the  animal  world  this  almost  becomes  a  rule.  To  say 
nothing  of  those  extraordmary  animalcules  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,*  may  be  dried  into 
mummies,  kept  indefinitely  in  that  state,  and  then  revived; 
creatures  even  so  large  as  insectsf  are  in  many  cases  nearly 
proof  against  the  oixiinaiy  agents  of  vital  overthrow. 
Several  extraordinary  instances  of  this  may  be  read  in  that 
amusing  work  "Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  vol,  ii.,  pp.  162- 


above  briefly  set  forth,  the  excellent  Outlines  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  Dr.  Alison.  Edinburgh,  1833. 
*  Tracts  upon  the  Nature  of  AnimaJs,  vol.  1,  p.  xxsvi,,  &c, 
f  Insects  are  commonly  cited  to  express  ideas  of  smcdiness.  But 
to  innumerable  creatures  they  are  what  whales  and  elephants  are  to 
ourselves.  The  animal  whieh  Jiolds  the  middle  place  in  the  scale 
of  site,  reckoning  from  the  Monas  ereptisciilwm,  the  minutest  to  whieh 
onr  microscopes  have  jet  reached,  is  the  common  howse-fly.  That 
is,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  size  hetiveen  the  honse-fly  and  the 
Monaa,  reckoning  dovmvmrds,  as,  reckoning  upwards,  there  are  be- 
tween tlie  honse-fly  and  the  whale. 
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167,  &e.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tliese  latter  creaturea, 
like  reptiles,  can  better  endure  intense  heat  than  intense  cold, 
of  which  they  always  stand  in  dread.  Tenacity  of  life  is 
wooderfiilly  exhibited  also  in  the  tortoise  femily,  and  in 
toada,  which  aj^ear  to  be  capable  of  living  in  a  state  of 
torpidity  for  veiy  considerable  periods.  The  stories  how- 
ever, so  common  in  newspapers,  of  their  leaping  ont  of 
atones  when  suddenly  broken  in  two,  and  ont  of  timber 
when  being  sawn,  seem  to  be  none  of  them  sufficiently 
authenticated.  Many  naturalists  positively  deny  that  it  ever 
occurs.  Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Budiland  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  totally  secluded  from  the  access 
of  atmospheric  air,  llieae  creatures  cannot  live  a  year,  and 
that  they  cannot  survive  beyond  two  years  if  entii-ely  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  food. 

70.  Death  purely  from  old  age,  whether  in  man  or  the 
infeiior  animals,  is  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  such 
as  comes  of  accident  or  disease.  Here  it  is  induced  by  the 
gradual  closing  up  of  delicate  vessels;  the  hardening  and 
ossification  of  tissues;  the  languid  and  imperfect  action  of 
important  organs.  These  changes  promote  others;  by  and 
bye  some  principal  part  becomes  affected,  and  lastly,  where 
present,  the  great  dualism  of  heart  and  lungs,  Wo  a'eature 
can  exist  witliout  these  changes  talcing  place  in  it,  and 
superinducing,  sooner  or  later,  senility  and  dissolution. 
Agerasia  belongs  only  to  the  m\d ;  this  alone  lives  in  per- 
petuity of  youth. 

71.  In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  in  the  Animal,  death 
is  the  stoppage  of  the  process  which  maintains  life.  Starva- 
tion, drought,  exposure  to  intense  frost,  or  to  an  atmosphere 
infected  with  acids  and  other  obnoxious  chimney -praducls, 
will  aiTCst  the  functions  of  plant-life  as  eifectually  as  tlie 
opposite  conditions  encourage  them.  Plants  suffei-  the  more 
sorely  &om  such  influences  through  their  inability  to  move 
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away  from  the  place  of  danger.  To  compensate  tliis,  they 
are  endowed  with  a  tenacity  of  life  far  exceeding  that  of 
animals,  or  at  least,  of  animals  of  eqnal  rank.  The  stricken 
quadruped  fells  never  to  rise  again;  the  stricken  plant  buds 
anew  in  calm  endurance,  "There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be 
cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender 
branch  of  it  will  not  ceaae.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax 
old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground;— 
yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant." 

72.  In  the  mineral  world,  death  fe  simply  Decomposition. 
All  bodies  resolve  into  their  elements  at  the  time  of  death ; 
but  whereas  in  plants  and  animals  this  occurs  only  as  the 
result  and  supplement  of  death,  in  minerals  death  and  de- 
composition are  the  same.  Life,  we  must  remember,  is 
expressed  in  the  mineral  simply  as  chemical  affinity, — no 
fiinetions  take  place  in  it;  death  accordingly,  consists  simply 
in  the  setting  aside  of  that  affinity.  Some  stronger  affinity 
coming  into  operation  from  without,  one  or  more  of  the 
constituent  elements  is  drawn  away,  and  the  substance  ceases 
to  exist.  No  mere  melting,  or  crushing,  or  pulverizing,  or 
modelling  by  the  hands  of  Art,  affects  the  life  of  a  mineral. 
Though  a  piece  of  marble  be  grotmd  into  impalpable 
powder,  the  atoms  are  living  marble  still;  every  fragment  is 
stUl  animated  by  the  life  which  holds  together  its  component 
lime  and  carbonic  acid;  the  minutest  particle  as  completely 
represents  and  embodies  the  nature  of  the  original  mass  as 
a  drop  of  spray  from  the  advancing  wave  does  that  of  the 
sea.  Such  at  least  is  it  to  the  eye  of  tlie  ehemisL  To  the 
unversed  in  his  magical  science,  demolition  is  annihilation, 
and  in  a  limited  sense,  it  is  not  erroneous  thus  to  regard  it. 
Put  side  by  side,  the  compact  and  solid  stone  naturally 
speaks  more  of  life  than  the  mere  heap  of  scattering  dust; 
the  one  preserves  the  chiselled  writing  of  forty  centmies,  tho 
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I  with  the  first  curl  of  wind.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  Scripture,  dust  is  the  common  name  for  what  is 
unvitalized  or  dead;  while  Stone  or  Rock,  which  give  the 
highest  possible  idea  of  solidity  and  permanence,  characters 
the  veiy  opposite  to  those  of  dust,  are  the  equally  common 
appellations  of  the  Pountain  of  Life,  Mi'.  Ruskin  explains 
these  beautiful  metaphors  on  the  principle  that  with  consoli- 
dation we  naturally  connect  the  idea  of  purity,  and  with 
disintegration  that  of  foulness.  "The  purity  of  the  rock," 
says  he,  "contrasted  witli  the  foulness  of  dust  or  mould,  is 
expressed  fay  tlie  epithet  'living,'  v^  singularly  given  to  the 
rock  in  almost  all  languages."  Doubtless  there  is  a  truth  in 
this,  for  life  and  purity,  both  in  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world,  are  correlative,  but  as  Mr.  Ruskia  himself  acknow- 
ledges in  the  next  sentence,  the  deeper  reason  is  the  coherence 
of  tlie  pai-ticles  in  the  stone,  and  tlieir  ntter  disunion  in  the 
case  of  the  dust.  The  page  is  well  worth  turning  to,  not 
merely  for  the  philosophic  views  on  the  general  subject  of 
inoi^nic  life,  but  for  the  admirable  commentary  on  the  text 
that  "pureness  is  made  to  us  so  desirable  becanse  expressive 
of  the  constant  presence  and  energizing  action  of  the  Deity 
in  matter,  thraugb  which  allthings  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being;  and  that  fouln^s  is  painfti!  as  the  accompani- 
ment of  disorder  and  decay,  and  always  indicative  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Divine  support."*  Neither  consolidation  nor 
purity  are  at  all  times  intended  in  this  remai'kable  epithet. 
In  Virgii,  for  example: — 

Fronfe  Bub  adveraa  aoopulis  peiidentibus  antrum ; 

Intus  aqute  dulc^,  vivoque  sedilia  mm. 

Nymphanim  domiiB.— (jSieM  i.  16-18.) 
"  Opposite  h  a  cave,  the  retreat  of  the  wood-nymphs,  formed,  by 
OTei'-haiiging  rocks;   inside  ai'e  limpid  waters,  aud  aeal^  of  Iwing 
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What  theu  shall  be  the  meaning  here  ?  At  firet  sight  there 
is  none.  But  when  we  bethink  ourselves  that  the  cool,  hu- 
mid atmosphere  of  such  sweet  natural  summer-houses  and 
grottoes  as  the  poet  describes,  causes  every  surface  upon 
which  the  light  can  Ml  to  clothe  itself  with  green  and  most 
delicate  moss,  in  an  instant  the  words  become  animated  and 
picturesque,  we  hear  the  trickling  waters,  and  feel  ourselves 
sheltering  from  the  fervid  noonday  sun,  each  great  stone  a 
living  cushion  for  our  repose.  The  characteristic  of  true 
poetry  is,  that  by  single  words  thus  artlessly  introduced,  it 
awakens  all  the  most  beautiful  memories  and  associations 
of  the  heart. 

73.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  inorganic  compounds. 
The  life  of  the  simple  substances,  the  fifty  or  sixty  primitive 
elementSj  or  as-yet-undecompounded  bodies,  is  much  less 
precarious,  "When,  under  chemical  agency,  a  compound  is 
broken  up,  though  the  mass  ceases  to  be,  the  constituents 
are  in  no  wise  affected.  As  in  the  crowding  together  of  a 
multitude  of  men  for  some  great  social  or  political  object, 
though  it  is  the  assemblage  which  attracts  our  attention, 
every  member  of  it  has  an  interior,  unnoticed  life  of  his 
own,  so  is  it  with  the  several  elemente  which  in  combination 
form  the  acid  or  the  salt.  The  compound  has  one  life,  the 
elemtiits  have  another;  and  as  the  individuals  which  com- 
pose tlie  meeting  live  on,  though  the  meeting  itself  dissolves 
and  dies  with  the  conclusion  of  the  business  that  brought  it 
together,  so  do  the  simple  elements  of  destroyed  compounds ; 
they  separate,  not  to  perish,  but  to  enter  upon  new  activi- 
ties. Though  several  even  of  the  most  solid  of  tlie  simple 
substances  may,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  be  volatilized 
and  altogether  dissipated,  zinc  and  potassium  &r  instance 
among  the  metals,  no  one  can  say  that  any  one  of  tliese 
substances  is  destructible  abaohdely.  No  one  can  assert  that 
like  iodine  vaporized  and  condensed  in  a  Plorence  flask,  or 
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like  camphor  in  a  glass  jar  (whicli  evaporates  ouiy  io  de- 
scend again  in  glittering  frost-work),  they  do  not  consolidate 
afresh.  That  they  would  do  so  we  should  certainly  expect, 
though  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  when  so  attenuated,  new 
changes  and  decorapc«itions  come  into  process,  causing  them 
to  return  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  form  of  some  otiier  "  pri- 
mitive element;"  for,  as  we  saw  in  our  second  chapter,  it  is 
not  only  ptssible,  but  extremely  probable,  that  all  the  so- 
called  primitive  elements  are  but  different  presentations  of 
two  ftindamental  ones,  their  respective  atoms  being  variously 
associated,  and  giving  us  oxygen,  gold,  silex,  &c.,  in  turn, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  unioD,  For  anything  we  can 
tell,  the  identical  oxygen,  gold,  silex,  i&c.,  of  the  primEBval 
world,  are  still  in  being,  though  in  the  course  of  ages  they 
may  have  undergone  innumerable  vicissitudes.  For  aught 
we  know,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primsaval  gold,  silver,  &c., 
may  in  great  measure  have  perished,  and  as  many  repro- 
ductions have  occurred  in  the  secret  but  mighty  laboratory 
of  inorganic  nature,  as  there  have  been  procreations  of 
plants  and  animals  in  its  organic  realm. 
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THE  TAJtIOVS  LEASES  OF  J.lfM. 

74.  Though  death  is  the  universal  end,  uothing  is  more 
curiously  varied  than  the  Lease  of  existence.  The  present 
chapter  wDl  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting  mysteries  in  the  economy 
of  life — the  question,  why  do  things  live  for  determinate 
periods  ?  We  do  not  mean,  why  do  certain  indimduak  die 
eai'lier  than  otliers  of  their  Icind,  aswhen  infents  and  young 
people  are  removed  by  death ;  but  why  does  tlie  ordinary 
maximum  of  age  vary  so  immensely  in  regard  to  the  diffei'- 
;  why  do  some  come  to  maturity  and 
i  year,  while  others  endure  for  three, 
four,  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  even  for  thousands  of  yeai-s  t 
For  that  the  duration  of  the  different  species  of  animals 
and  plants  is  thus  determinate,  is  certain ;  every  one  of  them 
lias  a  lease  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  though  true  that  in  the 
greater  part  the  exact  term  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Did  we  know  the  minute  history  of  horee  and  lion,  thrush 
and  pelican,  antelope  and  red-breast;  were  we  intimately 
acquainted  ivith  the  natural  constitution  of  each  bmte  and 
bird,  the  duration  of  the  different  species  of  the  organized 
creation  would  unquestionably  allow  of  being  tabulated  as 
exactly  as  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  We 
might  anticipate  such  a  fixity  of  duration  from  the  deter- 
minate character  of  everything  else  which  concerns  living 
beings.     Every  species  of  aninj.al  iind  plant  has  its  deter- 
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minate  form,  size,  and  organization ;  the  period  of  gestation, 
though  it  differs  widely  in  the  aggregate  of  the  animal  kmg- 
dom,  is  invariably  the' same  in  the  same  species;  similarly, 
the  growing  of  seeds,  which  is  vegetable  incubation,  and  the 
period  of  the  flowering  of  plants,  are  in  any  given  species 
uniformly  the  same ;  it  is  but  reasonable  then  to  expect  that 
there  are  definite  leases  of  existence,  and  observation  proves 
the  opinion  to  be  well-founded.  Under  hostile  conditions, 
the  allotted  periods  of  duration  may  doubtless  be  greatly 
shortened,  as  experience  sho^vs  us  every  day,  while  under 
fevorable  ones  they  may  sometimes  be  surprisingly  extended. 
As  in  the  human  species,  mortality  cuts  down  myriads  before 
puberty,  while  now  and  then  we  are  called  to  wonder  at  an 
Old  PaiT,  so  in  all  other  tribes  of  being,  though  the  unusual 
longevity  is  perhaps  never  so  great  in  proportion.  Making 
all  allowance  for  such  exceptions,  and  giving  everything  fair 
judgment,  it  stDl  comes  true  that  there  is  a  fixed  lease  wliieli 
the  mass  of  the  healthy  individuals  of  the  species  attain, 
and  beyond  which  the  life  of  the  mass  is  seldom  prolonged. 
Whether  all  or  any  living  things  at  present  reach,  even  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  full  term  of  life  originally  allotted  to 
their  race,  it  is  impossible  to  know — the  probability  would 
seem  that  few,  perhaps  none,  reach  their  intended  maximum, 
except  an  individual  here  and  there.  That  individuals  do 
sometimes  prodigiously  outlive  their  generation,  certainly 
does  not  seem  explicable  on  any  supposition  but  that  in  the 
longfflvals  the  native  capaoity  is  fully  realized.  We  ought 
perhaps  to  consider  enonnous  ages  less  as  exceptions  to  the 
rule  than  as  revelations  of  the  lease  lyitli  which  the  species 
is  potentially  gifted  by  the  Almighty.  Thus,  if  a  certain 
percentage  of  mankmd  live  to  a  hundi-ed  and  fifty,  and  a 
certain  percentage  of  horses  to  sixty,  are  not  tliese  ages  to 
be  esteemed  the  terms  respectively  prescribed  in  the  begin- 
ning ?     Very  little  is  yet  known  with  certainty  as  to  the 
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periods  of  life  ordinandi  attained.  Beyond  some  broad, 
general  poeuliaritjes  in  the  larger  classes  of  living  things, 
and  tolerably  correct  statistics  respecting  the  animals  man 
is  most  familiar  with,  and  the  shortest  and  longest  lived 
plants,  scarcely  anything  precise  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
The  literature  of  natural  history  is  almost  barren  upon  the 
subject;  physiologists  generally  dismiss  it  in  a  paragraph. 
Buffon  is  the  most  copious  in  detached  observations ;  the 
best  summary,  brief  though  it  be,  is  contained  perhaps  in 
the  admirable  and  celebrated  little  treatise  of  Hufeland.* 
The  recently  published  work  of  the  eminent  Parisian  savant 
FlourenSit  to  which  attention  has  been  so  largely  attracted 
in  intelligent  circles,  sets  forth  a  masterly  doctrine  on  the 
relation  beljween  the  period  of  attaining  maturity  and  the 
duration  of  life,  amending  the  ■well-known  theoiy  of  BuSbn, 
and  placing  it  on  a  sound  physiological  basis ;  but  in  other 
respects  it  has  little  really  new.  The  whole  subject  is  thus 
in  its  infancy.  The  profounder  and  more  interesting  ques- 
tion, or  pai-t  of  the  question,  namely,  why  the  divine  lease 
of  life  varies  so  widely;  why,  for  example,  the  rabbit  is 
ordained  to  live  for  only  eight  years,  while  the  dog  is  al- 
lowed to  run  on  to  twenty-four ;  why  the  wheat-plant  fruits 
and  dies  in  a  few  months,  while  the  cedar  is  appointed  to 
watch  the  lapse  of  centuries;  this  appears  wholly  untouched, 
probably  from  its  involving  a  spiritual  idea,  usually  the  last 
to  be  considered,  though  the  first  in  impoitance  and  illu- 
minating power.  That  there  is  a  reason  for  the  various 
duration  of  life,  we  may  be  sure ;  there  can  be  nothing  aeci- 


*  Tlio  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  excellently  ctlitecl,  in  c 
by  Erasmus  Wilson,  1853. 

f  On  Human  Longevity,  and  tlie  amount  of  Life  u].ioi 
From  the  Frcntih,  by  Charles  Mattel,  1855. 
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dental  or.  capricious  about  it;  what  that  reason  may  be,  is  a 
magnificent  problem  for  Christian  philosophy. 

75.  The  qnestion  applies  of  course  only  to  organized 
beings,  at  least  in  its  fulness.  In  minerals,  for  reasons 
already  amply  stated,  duration  is  altogether  irregular  and 
indetei'minate.  Ruled  wholly  by  contingencies,  no  scale  of 
existence  can  be  drawn  up  with  regard  either  to  simple  or 
to  compound  bodies.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  diamond 
averages  so  many  years;  gold  so  many  more;  flint  so  many 
less.  The  same  with  any  composite  substance,  as  a  lump  of 
marble,  or  a  mass  of  common  salt;  it  lives  as  long  as  it  is 
not  assailed  by  tlie  particular  chemical  agencies  which  would 
decompose  it,  and  which  nothing  in  the  substance  itself  can 
repel:  it  is  liable  to  them  from  the  fii-st  moment  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  may  thus  be  extinguished  in  an  hour,  or  enjoy  a 
kind  of  immortality,  conditional  on  its  seclusion  from 
them.  How  vast  the  antiquity  of  many  a  little  pebble,  yet 
how  slender  the  tenure  of  its  existence,  which  a  few  drops 
of  acid  would  overthrow  in  as  few  minutes!  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that,  as  if  in  prefiguration  of  the  higher 
kingdoms  of  nature — a  beantifid  subject,  hereafJ«r  to  be 
illustrated  at  lengtli— in  tlie  more  exquisite  and  delicate 
developments  of  Jhe  mineral  world,  or  crystals,  there  ai-e 
species  that  actually  seem  subject  to  a  kind  of  natural  and 
organic  dissolution.  After  arriving  at  what  may  be  esteemed 
a  kind  of  maturity,  certain  crystals  decompose,  (of  course 
under  the  infliience  of  new  conditions  at  variance  with  tliose 
under  which  they  were  foimed,}  and  decaying,  give  curious 
skeletons  of  what  they  were  in  the  bloom  of  their  existence. 
Such  relies  are  found  in  mines,  often  with  crystals  of  different 
composition  forming  amid  the  ruins  of  the  extinct  one,  just 
as  on  the  shoulders  of  an  ancient  oak  we  may  sometimes  see 
sapling  trees  of  other  species,  the  products  of  seeds  carried 
thither  by  some  bird  ur  wailing  wini3,  and  which  have  fat- 
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tened  on  its  decaying  heart.  Vary  tlie  text-word  to  suit  the 
especial  theme,  and  there  is  no  part  of  creation  to  wliich 
those  fine  philosophic  verses  of  Pope's  will  not  apply : — 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sastain, 

And  life  dissolving,  vegetate  again; 

All  forms  tiat  periali,  other  forma  supply ; 

By  tnmi  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  violent  death  of 
the  crystal  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  the  quasi- 
natnral  in  the  mine;  only  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  deter- 
mmate  duration  seems  first  to  reveal  itself. 

76.  To  obtain  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  respecting 
the  duration  of  life,  it  is  requisite  that  a  tolerable  aequaint- 
ance  should  be  formed  with  the  paiticular  circumstances 
and  phenomena  of  vital  action,  also  with  a  fair  number  of 
the  »peeh6s  of  things,  Ko  true  advance  can  be  made  in  any 
department  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  while  we  rest  in 
such  generalities  as  beasts,  birds,  and  fislies;  we  must  learn 
speeies  minutely  and  accurately,  watching  them  from  season 
to  season,  and  from  year  to  year,  and  penetrating,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  their  anatomy.  None  are  better  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  so  good,  as  our  own  common  native  plants,  and 
wild  animals,  winged  and  wingless,  with  which  we  can  so 
readQy  become  familiar,  and  ignorant  of  which  no  one  can 
pretend  to  the  name  of  naturalist.  With  such  knowlei^ 
in  hand,  the  further  steps  can  be  taken  pleasantly  and 
safely,  but  not  before.  We  shall  consider,  primarily,  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  duration  of  life  in  tlie  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  seeing  that  this  is  essentially  the  outline  and 
prefigurement  of  the  Animal,  and  thus  the  natural  starting- 
point  of  all  high  physiological  inquiry. 

77.  No  one  has  entered  Nature  through  its  "gate  Beauti- 
I'nl,"  the  world  of  plants,  without  soon  discovering  that  the 
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duration  of  life  is  here  of  three  general  denominations. 
Some  species  are  annual,  or  rather  semi-annual,  living  irom 
spring  only  to  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ; 
othera  are  biennial,  living  to  the  close  of  the  second  autumn, 
but  never  beyond  it;  the  greater  part  are  perennial,  or  com- 
petent to  live  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Annuals  include 
many  of  the  commoner  garden  flowers  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, as  marigolds  and  lupines,  peas  and  beans,  which  re- 
quire accordingly  to  be  freshly  i-aised  &om  seed  every  season : 
biennials  are  likewise  common  in  gardens :  pei'ennials  com- 
prise all  those  plants  which  form  the  staple  vegetation  of 
a  country,  withering  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  winter,  and 
even  dying  down  to  tlie  roots,  but  sprouting  afresh  with  the 
return  of  spring;  also  the  countless  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  whether  deciduous  or  ever-green.  The  perennials 
exhibit  as  great  diversity  in  tease  of  life  as  the  different 
species  of  animals.  Some  decay  in  as  few  as  four  or  five 
years;  others,  often  remarkable  for  their  odoriferous  and 
balsamic  qualities,  as  sage,  balm,  and  lavender,  endure  for 
ten  or  more;  next  come  the  larger  and  robuster  kinds  of 
shrubs,  as  rhododendrons  and  azaleas;  then  such  trees  as  are 
of  rapid  gi-owth,  and  the  substance  of  which  is  soft,"  as  the 
poplar  and  wiJlow;  and  lastly,  those  mighty,  slow-growing, 
solid-wooded  pillars  of  the  forest,  as  the  cedar  and  oak,  at 
whose  feet  whole  nations  rise  and  fall.* 

"Hon  hiemes  Ulani,  non  flaljra,  neque  imbtes 
ConvelluRt ;  immota  manet,  multosc[ue  per  annos 
Miilta  virnra  volvcas,  Ju   mtlo  ^eeuli  mi  it 


*  There  are  olive-trees  in  ike  nuppoaed  garden  ot  Gteth'.emme 
which  have  been  eEliniated  at  two  thousand  yeira  but  these  are 
probably  mere  descendantB  of  those  which  aie  connected  with  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospels,  put  forth  onginally  as  suckei-?  fiom  then 
roots,  and  thus  to  be  regarded  rathei  as  restorations  than  as  ideii 
licLill)'  the  Bame. 
12 
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Ho^\  \a  t  aie  the  peiiods  of  life  allotted  to  the  long^val 
tiee-i  n\n  be  judged  fioin  the  following  list  of  ages  known 
to  hi-vb  buji    icaihtd    by  patrjarchs  of  the   respective 

Cuus  300  years.         Wahint 900  years. 

Elra  335     "  Oriental  Plane...  1000  " 

Ivy  450     "              Lime 1100  " 

Miple  51fi     "              Spruce 1200  " 

Laich  576      '              Oafc 1500  " 

OrMige  330     "              Cedar 2000  " 

Cypress  800      '              Schabei-tia, 3000  " 

Olive  '^00t    '              Tew 3200  " 

Four  and  five  thousand  years  are  assigned  to  the  Taxodium 
and  the  Adansonia,  and  Von  Martins  describes  Locust-trees 
in  the  South  American  fotesfs  which  he  believes  to  have 
begun  their  quasi-immortality  in  the  days  of  Homer. 
Whether  or  no,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  world 
possesses  at  this  moment  limng  memorials  of  antiquity  at 
least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human  art. 
How  gi-and  and  solemn  is  even  the  thought  of  a  tree  coeval 
with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  sculptures  of  Niiieveli, 
yet  still  putting  forth  leaves,  and  inviting  the  birds  to  come 
and  "sing  among  the  branches!"  Well  might  the  old 
preacher  of  Alexandria  discern  in  a  tree  tlie  terrestrial 
image  of  heavenly  truth. 

78.  The  way  in  wliich  the  ages  of  these  v^table  Bestore 
have  been  ascertained  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  correctness. 
In  some  few  cases  the  data  have  been  furnished  by  historical 
records,  and  by  tradition;  but  the  botanical  archfeologist 
has  a  resource  independent  of  either,  and  when  carefully 
used,  Iniallible.  The  whole  subject  of  the  signs  and  testi- 
monies of  particular  age  is  interesting,  and  deserve  to  be 
here  dealt  with,  but  unfortunately  scarcely  anytliing  is  yet 
known  about  it.    The  deficiency  is  much  to  be  regi-etteil, 
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Beeing  that  it  is  often  of  serious  importance  to  the  mterests 
of  society  that  means  should  be  possessed  for  determining 
the  exact  period  of  a  given  life.  The  most  important  of  all, 
the  data  whereby  the  age  of  one  of  our  own  species  may  be 
determined,  are  as  yet  aJtogether  undiscovered.  Though 
long  habits  of  social  intercourse  may  enable  us  to  guess 
pretty  nearly,  by  the  altered  form  of  the  features,  -wrinkles 
where  once  was  smoothness,  changes  in  the  color  and  luxu- 
riance of  the  hair,  also  in  the  gait  and  general  physical 
exterior,  still  it  is  only  a  guess;  we  cannot  be  sure  until  we 
have  consulted  the  register  or  the  family  Bible,  With  the 
lower  animals  it  is  a  little  easier;  the  age  of  the  horse,  for 
instance,  to  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  may  be  told  by 
its  teeth ;  the  horns  of  certain  quadrupeds  similarly  announce 
their  ages  up  to  a  given  epoch;  in  birds  the  age  may  some- 
times be  deduced  from  the  wear  and  altered  form  of  tlie 
bill;  in  the  whale  it  is  known  by  the  size  and  number  of  the 
laminse  of  "  whale-bone,"  which  inci'ease  yearly,  and  seem  to 
nam  xnn  m  f  hree  or  four  hundred  years  to  this 
a  h      ge      fi  he.  appears  to  be  marked  on  their 

aes  a  s    u    nd     a  m  croscope;  and  that  of  molluscous 
an  na  bah      y   er,  in  the  strata  of  their  shells ; 

s  tam     nd  connected  knowledge  in  refer- 

a  y  b  fi     named,  and  even  tliia  applies  only 

to  y  f  ai  nial.     Of  all  the  fonns  of  natui'e, 

Tkebs  a   n   dib  u  ages  candidly  and  freely.    In  tlie 

stems  of  all  ti'ees  which  have  branches,  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
"Exogens,"  the  increase  takes  place  by  means  of  an  annual 
deposit  of  wood,  spread  in  an  even  layer  upon  tlie  surface 
of  the  preceding  one.  The  deposits  commence  the  first  sum- 
mer of  the  tree's  existence,  and  continue  as  long  as  it  sur- 
vives; hence,  upon  taking  a  horizontal  section  of  the  stem, 
a  set  of  beautiftil  concentric  circles  becomes  visible,  eacli 
circle  indicating  an  annual  deposit,  and  thus  marking  a  year 
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in  tlie  biography  of  the  general  mass.  So  much  for  the 
foiled  tree;  in  the  living  and  standing  one  of  course  the 
circles  are  concealed  fi'om  view;  to  learn  their  number  here, 
therefore,  some  ingenuity  is  required.  The  simplest  and 
most  certain  method  is  to  burrow  into  the  trunk  with  an 
instrument  like  an  immense  cheese-taster,  which  intei-sects 
every  layer,  and  draws  out  a  morsel  of  each,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct for  enumeration.  Where  this  is  not  convenient,  the 
age  may  be  estimated  by  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  annual  rate  of  increase,  then  taking  the  diameter  of  the 
ti-unk  at  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  calculating  by 
"rule  of  three."  Thus,  if  in  the  space  of  an  inch  there  be 
an  average  of  five  annual  layers,  a  hundred  inches  will  an- 
nounce five  hundred  years  of  life.  The  latter  method 
requires  to  be  used,  however,  with  extreme  caution,  because 
of  the  varying  rate  of  growth,  both  in  individual  trees,  and 
in  their  different  species.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  trees 
increase  much  faster  than  wiien  adult;  tlie  oak,  for  instance, 
grows  most  rapidly  between  its  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years ; 
and  when  old,  the  annual  deposits  considerably  diminisli,  so 
that  the  strata  are  thinner,  and  the  rings  pi-oportionately 
closer.  Some  trees  slacken  in  I'ate  of  growth  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life;  the  layers  of  the  oak  become  thinner  after 
forty,  those  of  the  elm  after  fifty,  tliose  of  the  yew  after  sixty. 
Unless  allowance  be  ma^Je  for  this,  and  also  for  the  irr^ular 
thickness  of  the  layers,  which  vary  both  with  seasons  and 
with  the  position  of  the  tree  in  regard  to  tlie  sun,  errora  are 
inevitable  The  concentric  circles  are  not  equally  distinct 
m  the  different  kmds  of  tiees  the  best  examples  occur  per 
haps  m  the  cone-beaiers  as  the  fii,  cedai  and  pme  The 
opimon  not  mfrequcnth  held  thit  the  ttees  of  wild  and 
temperate  countnes  show  them  better  thin  those  ot  the 
tropic=!  la  howevpi  a  mistaken  one  Ceitamt>  there  iie 
(  |u  ji(  (  "il  wood    in  whi  h  thej  iif  le  =;    Ifcidi.  U>  mniked 
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than  in  particular  European  species,  but  in  otliera  ag^n 
they  are  plainer,  ludistiuctness  and  emphasis  in  the  rings 
are  phenomena  independent  of  climate,  being  charactei-istic, 
in  fact,  of  particular  species,  genera,  and  even  families. 
There  are  trees  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  rings. 
These  belong  to  the  class  called  "Endogens,"  of  which  the 
noblest  and  typical  form  is  the  Palm.  Here  the  sign  of  ^e 
is  fumkhed  by  the  scars  or  stumps  of  the  fallen  leaves,  which 
are  of  enormous  size,  few  in  number,  and  produced  only 
upon  the  summit  of  the  lofty,  slender,  branchless  trunk.  A 
certain  number  of  new  leaves  expand  eveiy  year,  and  about 
an  equal  numbei-  of  the  oldest  decay,  so  that  by  taking  the 
total  of  the  scars,  and  dividing  it  by  the  average  annual  de- 
velopment of  new  leaves,  a  tolerable  approximation  may  be 
come  to.  But  it  can  rarely  be  i-elied  iipon;  it  is  a  method 
indeed  by  no  means  univeKally  practicable,  the  scare  of  the 
fallen  leaves  being  very  variable  in  their  degree  of  perma- 
nence in  diifei-ent  species.  The  fan-leaved  palms  preserve 
their  scare  only  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  stem ;  they  lose 
them  as  they  increase  in  s^  and  height,  so  that  from  the 
middle  to  the  top  it  is  nearly  bare.  Sternberg  says  that  the 
fossil  Lepidodendra  are  the  only  plants  in  which  the  scare 
remain  pei-fect  throughout  the  entire  length.  Wood-sections, 
neatly  cut  and  polished,  so  as  to  display  the  concentric 
cii-cles,  are  highly  ornamental  objects,  independently  of 
their  scientific  instructiveness.  A  collection  of  specimens 
from  the  lopped  boughs  of  the  hedgerows  and  plantations, 
and  from  the  timber-yard  of  the  furniture-maker,  whei-e 
many  rich  exotics  may  be  procured,  rivals  in  beauty  a 
cabinet  of  shells  or  fossils,  and  quite  as  abundantly  rewards 
intelligent  employment  of  the  leisure  hour, 

79.  Of  the  potential  longevity  of  a  tree  or  plant,  a  pretty 
fiiir  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  from  a  variety  of  cirenm- 
stanees.      For   example,   there   are   relations   between   the 
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duration  of  life  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  which  plants 
produce.  Those  which  give  tender  tmd  juicy  fruit,  or  at  all 
events  such  trees  as  do  this,  are  in  general  shorter-lived  than 
those  which  yield  hard  and  dry,  and  these  are  shorter-lived 
than  such  as  produce  only  little  eeeds.  The  apple  and  the 
pear  live  shorter  lives  than  nut-trees,  which  are  out-lived  in 
turn  by  the  birch  and  the  elm,  as  these  are  by  the  major 
part  of  the  Coniferie,  in  which  long-lived  family  there  is 
probably  not  a  species  that  does  not  fioui-ish  for  at  least  a 
hundred  yeare.  The  Alpine  firs  and  larches  fi-equently 
attain  five  centuries,  and  even  the  common  red  pice  ajid 
the  Scotch  fir  reach  three  to  four.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  seeds  of  the  whole  family  are  noticeably  small,  though 
the  containing  cones  may  be  of  considerable  size.  One  of 
the  greatest  trees  in  the  world,  the  WelHngUmia  giganiea  of 
California,  a  member  of  this  tribe,  with  an  estimated  maxi- 
mum age  of  two  thousand  years,  lias  a  beautifully-formed 
but  remarkably  small  cone,  and  seeds  in  proportion.  Such 
trees  as  the  bii-ch,  tlie  elm,  and  the  conifers,  are  useful  to 
man  for  their  timber,  a  service  rarely  rendei'ed  by  tlie  ftuit^ 
bearers.  Ti-ees  again,  that  yield  pleasant  fruit,  fit  for  human 
food,  ordinarUy  live  for  shorter  periods  than  those  of  which 
the  produce  is  bitter  and  austere,  and  unserviceable  to  him 
as  an  edible.  Most,  if  not  all  of  tlie  plants  on  which  man 
in  his  civilized  state  depends  for  food,  are  exceedingly  short- 
lived. The  Cerealia  or  corn-producing  plants,  as  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  and  oats,  are  annuals  without  exception ;  so  are 
nearly  all  kinds  of  pulse.  The  large  classes  of  esculent 
vegetables  represented  by  the  turnip,  carrot,  and  cabbage, 
are  also  either  annual  or  biennial.  How  much  man  has 
benefitted  by  this  wise  aiTongement  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate. Did  his  daily  bread  grow  on  longieval  ti-ees,  like 
acorns,  asking  no  care  and  toil,  the  most  efiicient  means  to 
his  development  would  have  been  wanting,  as  is  still  evi- 
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I  the  lands  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  banana ;  but  de- 
as  he  has  been  so  largely  obliged  to  do,  on  anmutl 
plants,  demanding  incessant  care,  they  may  be  gratefully 
regarded  ae  the  prime  instrument  of  his  rise  in  intelligence 
and  morals. 

80.  The  form  or  configuration  of  plants  has  moat  im- 
portant relations  with  Ihdr  lease  of  life.  Those  trees  usually 
live  to  the  greatest  age  whicli  attain  the  least  vertical  height 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  their  trunks,  and  the  lateral 
spread  of  their  branches.  Size  and  substance  have  also  to 
be  taken  note  of.  Small  and  attenuate  plants  almost  always 
live  for  shorter  periods  than  bulky  ones,  and  tender  and 
delicate  species  than  the  stout  and  hard-gi-ained.  Tbe  latter 
owe  their  longer  lives,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to 
the  abundance  of  firm,  fibrous  matter  which  enters  into 
their  composition,  and  without  which  it  appears  indeed  impos- 
sible that  any  considerable  age  can  be  amved  at,  though 
there  are  instances  where  hard  and  durable  wood  is  found 
in  trees  of  briefer  life  than  some  that  are  soft;-wooded.  The 
lime-tree  Las  softer  wood  than  the  walnut,  beech,  and  pear, 
yet  lives  longer  than  either  of  them ;  and  the  Baobab  of 
Senegal,  which  undoubtedly  lives  to  a  great  age,  tliough 
some  of  the  accounts  of  it  are  probably  exaggerated,  is  said 
to  be  so  soft  that  it  may  be  sliced  with  a  kiufe.  That  bulk 
should  be  accompanied  by  long  duration,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  larger  a  plant  or  tree,  the  greater  is  the  sui-face 
which  it  exposes  to  the  atmosphere;  and  as  it  feeds  by  every 
leaf,  the  scope  and  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  vital 
functions  is  proportionately  extended.  The  more  leaves  a 
ti'ee  can  put  forth,  and  maintain  in  healthy  action,  the  firmer 
is  its  hold  upon  the  fiiture.  Viewed  in  regard  to  their  an- 
nual rejuvenescence,  trees  inay  be  regarded  as  little  worlds 
in  themselv^,— solid  masses  from  which  a  multitude  of 
separate  and  perfect  plants  is  vernally  put  forth,  cvei'y  nevr 
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shoot  and  tw^  being  exactly  analogous  to  an  annual  tliat 
hns  risen  from  a  seed.  As  the  successive  generations  of 
plants  fill  the  earth  more  and  more  with  the  seeds  of  life, 
and  thus  both  maintain  its  actual  richness  in  verdure  and 
blossom,  and  enlarge  its  potential,  in  reference  to  years  to 
come,  so  the  annual  crops  of  twigs  and  leaves  that  clothe 
the  tree,  by  their  re-aetion  tend  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
it.  The  more  exuberant  ite  fertility,  the  more  does  it  aug- 
ment in  energy  of  life,— picturing  therein,  one  of  the  finest 
truths  in  our  spiritual  history ;  the  soul  enei'gizes  as  it  works. 
But  extent  of  leafy  sui-face  will  not  of  itself  induce  longevity. 
There  are  many  annuals  that  develope  an  immense  amouat 
of  leaf,  as  the  gourd  and  the  melon.  In  such  plants,  it  is 
counteracted  by  their  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  solidity ;  for  while  too  great  a  degree  of  solidi- 
fication of  the  tissues,  whether  io  plants  or  animals,  liinders 
their  proper  vital  activity,  especially  those  great  proce^es 
on  which  life  so  eminently  depends,  namely,  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  juices, — the  otlier  extreme,  or  a  too  lax  and 
succulent  texture,  is  no  less  surely  fiital  to  stability  and  en- 
durance. Such  texture  is  almost  always  found  in  the  short- 
lived plants,  coming,  as  in  the  gourd,  of  their  rapid  exten- 
sion, whUe  firm,  dense,  and  compact  texture  is  fully  as 
characteristic  of  the  longfevak.  Compare  the  wood  of  the 
yew  and  the  box-tree  with  tliat  of  the  soft,  sappy  black 
poplar,  and  the  willows  that  "spring  by  the  water-courses." 
Fungi,  mushrooms,  and  toadstools,  which,  as  regards  their 
superterraneous  portion,  are  the  most  rapid  in  development 
of  any  plants,  often  reaching  theii-  Mi  size  in  the  coiu:se  of 
a  night,  are  also  the  loosest  in  texture,  and  the  soonest  and 
speediest  to  dissolve.  Some  decay  in  a  few  hours ;  while  none, 
perhaps,  last  longer  than  firom  seven  to  fifteen  days,  except- 
ing the  perennial  Polypori  and  their  congeners,  the  life  of 
which  extends  to  several   yeara.     Beautiful   specimens   of 
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these  last,  of  a  rich  and  glossy  brown,  have  been  sent  tu  me 
from  New  Brauswick,  where  they  grow  upon  the  bircli  and 
maple  trees. 

81.  The  distinction  of  annual,  biennial,  and  pej'ennial,  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  plants,  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
certain  accidents,  but  the  cbangeB  ai'e  never  so  great  or  so 
deeply-seated  as  for  the  principle  of  a  fixed  lease  of  life  to 
be  abnegated  by  them.  An  inhospitable  climate  will  shorten 
the  life  of  perennials  to  a  single  season,  as  happens  with 
mignonette,  which  in  Barbary  is  shrub-like,  and  with  the 
Palma-Chvisfj,  which  in  India  is  a  stately  tree,  though  in 
England  neither  survives  a  year  in  the  open  air;  on  the 
other  hand,  unsuitable  food,  excess  of  wet,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  flowering  of  the  plant  is  retarded, 
will  induce  unaccustomed  longevity.  This  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  one  of  the  greatest  trutlis  in  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  namely,  that  all  living  things  exist,  and  feed,  and 
grow,  and  gather  strength,  in  order  that  they  may  propagate 
their  race.  Doubtless,  things  universally  have  their  social 
uses  to  subserve,  and  to  perform  which  they  were  ori^nally 
created,  and  are  sustained  in  their  respective  places  by  the 
Almighty;  but  all  these  uses  have  reference,  essentially,  to 
the  great  ultimate  use  of  preserving  the  race  extant  upon 
the  earth,  and  midtiplying  it  indefinitely,  seeing  that  in  the 
maintenance  and  multiplication  without  end  of  receptacles 
of  His  Life,  consists  the  highest  gloiy  of  God.  This  is  tlie 
end  and  design  not  only  of  the  physical,  but  even  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  uses  performed  by  mankind  towards 
one  another,  all  of  them  tending,  more  or  less  directly,  to 
promote  and  adorn  it.  However  unconscious  we  may  be  of 
their  influence  and  private  agency,  and  however'  little  we 
may  feel  ourselves  to  be  personally  identified  with  the  result, 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race  is  at  once  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  all  the  feelings  incident  to  our  nature.     What- 
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ever  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  working  for,  the  secret 
aspiration  of  the  heart  is  always  Home  and  one's  own  fire- 
side, bright  and  sweet  with  filial  conjugal  affection;  every 
virtue,  d^ire,  and  passion,  that  stirs  the  soul,  may  finally  be 
referred  hither;  in  a  word,  whatever  is  friendly  to  humanity, 
in  any  of  its  needs,  whatever  gives  life  and  solidity  to  ex- 
istence, is  a  collateral  means  to  reproduction,  and  was  pur- 
posely introduced  to  aid  it,  and  without  such  aid  reproduc- 
tion would  languish  and  at  last  feil.  Why  reproduction  is 
the  great  end  of  physical  existence,  is  found  in  its  needfiil- 
ness  as  the  counterpoise  of  Death.  As  the  destiny  of  all 
things  is  to  die,  were  there  no  means  established  for  their 
replacement,  the  eai-th  would  soon  become  a  desolate  void; 
but  through  the  magnificent  law  of  procreation,  nothing  is 
ever  extinguished,  nor  a  gap  ever  caused  that  is  not  instantly 
filled  up.  Though  Time  slays  and  devours  ev^  individual 
in  turn,  whether  animal  or  plant;  by  procreation  the  species 
is  preserved  perfect  and  immortal,  the  whole  of  nature  un- 
changed and  ever  young. 

States  fall,  Arta  fade,  but  Mature  doth  not  die  I 

By  the  continual  succession  of  beings,  all  exactly  resembling 
one  another,  and  their  parents  and  ancestoi-s,  the  existence 
of  any  one  of  them  is  virtually  maintained  in  perpetuity ; 
the  balance  and  the  relations  of  the  difierent  pai-ts  of  nature 
are  kept  intact,  and  to  philosophic  view.  Time  itself,  rather 
than  the  temporal,  is  the  slain  one.  Thus  looked  at,  with 
the  eyes  of  a  large  phQosopbic  generalization,  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  any  given  species  that  have  ever  existed,  and  all 
that  have  yet  to  come  into  existence,  form  but  one  great 
Whole;  the  process  of  reproduction  whereby  they  follow 
one  another  in  the  stream  that  unites  the  living  representa- 
tives to  the  primseval  Adam  of  the  race,  being  only  Ilutri- 
tion  on  a  gvauil  and  perennial  scale.     Every  individual,  so 
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long  as  it  lives  its  little  life,  is  the  species  ui  miniature, 
reproducing  all  its  tissues  as  fast  as  they  decay,  through 
vital  action  and  reaction,  or  marriage  in  its  simplest  form ; 
conversely,  the  aggregate  of  the  individuals,  or  the  race,  is 

time  and  country,  and  nourishing  and  regenerating  itself  by 
means  of  that  highest  and  most  complicated  play  of  the 
marriage-principle  which  the  word  marriage  popularly  de- 
notes. Every  man,  for  example,  and  every  woman,  con- 
sidered physiologically,  is  the  human  race  in  little,  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  race  being  enacted,  essentially  and 
daOy,  in  their  individual  bodies ;  at  the  same  moment  every 
man  and  every  woman  is  but  as  a  molecule  of  oue  great 
Homo,  now  some  six  thousand  years  of  age,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  surfece  of  the  earth. 

82.  Feeding,  growing,  all  the  vital  fimctions  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  earlier  stages  of  life  are  to  be  regarded 
accordingly,  as  Nature's  preliminaries  to  Reproduction, 
Every  part  of  organic  creation  Dlustrates  this,  but  in  the 
plant  it  is  seen  in  chief  perfection,  excepting  only  the  but- 
terfly, in  whose  little  life  the  history  is  epitomized.  In  the 
first  or  grub  state,  it  is  a  creeping  eoi-moi-ant;  the  alimentary 
organs  greatly  predominate,  and  growth  is  rapid.  In  the 
last  or  winged  state,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  sips  from 
a  thousand  blossoms,  it  takes  little  or  no  sustenance,  the 
excess  of  intestinal  canal  has  given  way  to  the  generative 
organs,  which  now  assume  the  mastery,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  its  early  death,  influence  almost  exclusively  its  habits. 
Many  kinds  of  butterflies  cannot  eat  indeed,  if  they  would, 
for  they  have  no  moutJie.  Adorned  in  their  bridal  vestments, 
love  and  pleasure,  as  they  flirt  their  painted  fens,  form  the 
brief  and  brilliant  pastime  with  which  they  close  their  days. 
The  winged  state  of  the  butterfly  is  what  the  period  of 
flowpilng  is  to  plants,  and  the  reason  why  longer  life  Is 
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occasioneil  to  plants  by  delay  in  flowening,  aa  above  alliided 
to,  is  that  in  the  flowers  are  contained  their  organs  of  pro- 
creation. Hence  until  they  have  bloomed  they  must  needs 
remain  childless,  or  with  the  consummation  of  life  unreal- 
ized and  unattained.  Procreation,  or  the  production  of 
seed,  is  made  to  actuate  plants  with  a  vital  impulse  so 
wondertiil  and  so  like  the  instinct  of  animals  towards  the 
same  end,  that  no  other  name  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of 
it;  tliey  prepare  for  the  eifectuatioo  of  it  from  the  first 
moment  of  existence,  and  until  they  have  accomplished 
their  purpose,  nnless  killed  by  intense  cold,  or  sudden  and 
absolute  deprivation  of  nourishment,  will  keep  their  hold 
on  life  with  a  tenacity  almost  invincible.  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  axiom  in  vegetable  physiology,  that  cudem  pariJnis,  no 
plant  dies  a  natural  death  till  it  has  ripened  seeds.  If  its 
life  be  endangered,  by  penury  of  food  or  mutilation,  the 
entire  vital  energy  of  tlie  plant  concentrates  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  flower,  it  ceases  to  put  forth  leaves,  and 
expends  its  whole  force  in  efforts  to  secure  progeny.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  hot,  dry  gardens,  and  by  sum- 
mer waysides,  where,  as  if  conscious  of  the  impending 
danger,  plants  ordinarily  of  considerable  stature,  begin  to 
propagate  while  scarcely  an  inch  high.  Delay  in  flowering, 
attended  by  prolonged  life,  is  usually  the  result  of  excess  of 
nourishment.  Thus,  if  a  plant  grow  in  too  luxurious,  or 
too  watery  a  soil,  causing  it  to  become  unduly  succulent,  or 
if  it  be  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  too  warm  for  it,  and 
thus  unnaturally  stimulated,  instead  of  producing  flowers, 
it  "runs  to  leaf;"  it  passes  into  the  condition  of  an  over- 
&ttened  or  pampered  animal,  and  is  similarly  unfitted  for 
the  reproductive  function;  and  like  the  animal  again,  to 
re-enter  upon  it,  must  become  deplethoric.  No  plant  can 
suffer  from  phyllomania  and  be  fruitful  at  the  same  moment. 
Diclinous  plants,  when  growing  in  wet  localities,  are  rc- 
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markable  for  the  excess  of  male  flowers  over  female.  De- 
lay in  flowering  and  consequent  prolongation  of  life  beyond 
the  usual  limit,  also  occur  tlirougli  insufficiency  of  nourish- 
ment, and  want  of  kindly  climatic  aid.  Many  plants  live 
longer  in  our  gardens  than  in  their  native  countries  simply 
for  want  of  the  encouragement  to  bloaaom  which  they  ai-e 
accustomed  to  at  home.  In  Mexico  the  great  American 
Aloe  comes  into  bloom  when  four  or  five  years  old,  and  then 
dies,  while  in  England  it  drags  a  kind  of  semi-torpid  exist- 
ence for  so  long  before  tlie  flowers  appear,  that  it  is  a  pro- 
verb for  a  hundred  yeara'  preparation.  Some  plants  may 
have  their  lives  prolonged  a  little  while  by  nipping  off  the 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fiide.  Here,  however,  so 
much  of  the  vital  energy  has  been  expended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  floral  organs,  that  tbey  never  properly  recover 
themselves.  "When  the  flowers  of  a  plant,  imder  cultiva- 
tion, become  double  ;  that  is,  when  they  have  their  repro- 
ductive organs  changed  into  petals,  and  are  thereby  pre- 
vented from  seeding,  their  life  is  considerably  prolonged; 
annuals  even  become  perennial ;  Tropceolum  minus,  when 
double,  has  endured  for  twelve  yeai-s.  The  life  of  annuals 
may  also  be  prolonged  by  grafting  them  upon  perennials. 
Many  annual  Solanacese  will  live  for  yeai-s  when  grafted  on 
ligneous  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  annual  kinds  of 
Tobacco,  when  grafted  on  the  Nieotiana  glauca,  that  beau- 
tifiil  woody  species  which  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  a 
man.  A  similar  extension  of  life  may  be  given  to  some  of 
the  annual  species  of  Dianthns.  Lastly,  as  r^ards  the 
relation  of  procreation  to  tlie  lease  of  life,  it  is  a  universal 
law,  both  in  animals  and  plants,  that  the  earlier  the  pubeity, 
the  earlier  is  the  death.  Armuals,  which  flower  when  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  die  in  a  few  months ;  those  plants  only  live 
long  which  do  not  blossom  till  their  fiith  or  sixth  year ;  the 
highest   ages   invariably  pertain    to    tliose   ^vhich   arc   the 
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slowest  to  celebrate  their  nuptiak.  Very  young  forest  trees 
are  never  found  in  flower. 

83.  Many  of  the  conditions  which  affect  the  duration  of 
vegetable  life,  are  thus  results  or  accompaniments  of  Culti- 
vation. The  object  of  cultivation  is,  for  the  raost  part, 
greatsr  fndtfulness ;  few  plants  are  cultivated  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  wood  or  foliage ;  the  aim  is  to  procure  either 
more  flowers  to  delight  us  with  their  beauty,  or  more  seeds 
to  make  use  of  as  food.  In  either  case,  the  stimulation 
which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  gardener  tends  to 
hasten  them  on  towards  maturity,  and  to  excite  the  repro- 
ductive energy  to  the  utmost.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
conservative  power  is  reduced,  and  the  organism  prema- 
turely exhausted.  Cultivation,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  shortener  of  plant-life.  Of  course  it  is  only 
the  life  of  the  individual  that  is  abbreviated ;  the  absolute 
lease  of  life  in  the  species  is  unaltered  and  unalterable,  and 
is  completed  wherever  the  individuals  enjoy  their  existence 
unmolested. 

84  The  result  of  one  of  the  arts  of  culture  makes  it  seem 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  lease  of  life  in 
plants,  viz.,  the  art  of  propagation  by  slips  and  cuttings, 
■which,  when,  carefully  detached  and  placed  in  the  soil,  will 
grow  into  counterparts  of  the  original,  and  (they  themselves 
being  extensible  after  the  same  manner)  effect  for  it  a  tind 
of  perpetuity.  Vines  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empiie, 
have  been  thus  transmitted  to  the  present  day,  gifted  as  it 
wei-e,  by  man  with  a  longevity  unknown  to  their  state  of 
nature.  Many  herbaceous  perennials,  especially  m  gaidene, 
possess  in  this  aptitude  such  ample  and  efficient  means  of 
propagation  as  to  incline  to  the  helief  that  their  flowers  and 
seeds  are  of  quite  secondary  importance,  dedicated  rathei'  to 
the  heart  and  appetite  of  man.  The  lily  of  the  valley,  for 
exam])]e,  and  the  strawberry. 
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85.  To  see  how  this  curious  phenomenon  harmonizes  with 
the  iiidubitafale  law  of  specific  lease,  we  have  to  consider  the 
peculiar  structure  or  organic  comjinsition  of  plants,  and,  as 
flowing  from  this  latter,  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  in- 
dividuality. The  organic  composition  of  a  plant  is  very 
different  from  that  of  an  animal.  In  all  except  the  very 
lowest  forms  of  animals,  there  is  but  one  of  each  tind  of  or- 
gan, or  of  each  set  of  organs,  as  the  ease  may  be,  as  one 
heart,  one  mouth,  one  set  of  limbs,  one  syst«m  of  bones. 
Every  organ  is  more  or  less  in  connection  with  every  other, 
and  not  one  of  those  which  are  preeminently  "vital"  can 
be  removed  without  causing  inKtant  death  to  the  whole 
fabric.  The  animal,  in  a  word,  is  an  absolute  Unity,  every 
part  being  reciprocally  dependent  upon  every  other  pai-t, 
and  the  springs  of  its  life  centTalized.  In  the  tree,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  centralization ;  no  organ  occurs  only 
once;  everything  is  a  thousand  times  recapitulated;  there 
are  as  many  lungs  as  there  are  leaves,  as  many  procreant 
parts  as  ilowers.  LOfe  an  arborescent  zoophyte,  a  Sertu- 
laria,  for  example,  a  tree  is  a  vast  congeries  of  distinct  or- 
ganisms, every  one  of  them  as  independent  of  the  others  as 
one  sheep  is  independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  only 
that  all  are  organically  united,  and  contribute,  by  then- 
union,  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  tlie  building  up  of  a 
magnificent  social  edifice.  Every  separate  twig  is  a  little 
plant  in  itself;  consociated  witli  the  other's,  but  still  inde- 
pendent of  them,  it  feeds,  grows,  and  procreates  in  its  own 
person,  A  tree,  therefore  (and  any  plant  old  enough  to 
have  thrown  out  buds  and  shoots),  is  at  once  an  Individual 
and  a  Community.  It  is  an  Individual  in  respect  of  its 
presentation  of  the  physiognomy  and  characters  of  the  spe- 
cies, the  form,  the  altitude,  and  the  gracefulness  or  robust 
dignity;  aiso  as  standing  alone,  and  dying  at  the  expiration 
of  an  allotted  term ;  it  is  a  Community  in  respect  of  its  consist- 
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mg  of  inmimei  \ble  minor  trees.  So  long  as  the  constitueut 
tuiga  lem^iii  seated  on  the  bough,  they  are  subject  to  the 
Uws  and  ^lei^'iitudes  of  the  general  mass,  sharing  its  life, 
and  'lying  when  it  dies ;  detached  from  it,  every  one  of  them 
IS  competent  to  itiike  root,  and  by  degrees  become  the  pillar 
of  another  "uch  edifice.  A  fuchsia  may  be  multiplied  into 
a  bundled  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  without  desti-oy- 
mg  the  original  stem ;  and  every  one  of  these  hundred  may, 
three  years  afterwards,  be  multiplied  into  as  many  more. 
Such  division  of  one  organism  into  many  is  possible  only 
where  the  fountains  of  life  are  not  centralized — where  tliere 
are  neither  brain  nor  heart,  the  means  and  tokens  of  con- 
centration; hence  it  is  practicable  as  regards  the  animal 
kingdom  only  in  those  bumble  tribes  feom  which  these  or- 
gans appear  to  be  absent,  and  the  nature  of  which  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  plants.  The  analogy,  we  may  add,  be- 
tween trees  and  the  arborescent  zoophytes  is  in  various 
other  ways  moat  curious  and  attractive.  Here  we  cannot 
do  more  than  advert  to  their  wonderful  corr^pondence  in 
respect  to  the  longevity  of  the  general  mass.  Ehrenberg 
judges  that  certain  enormous  corals  which  he  saw  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  parts  of  which  are  still  tenanted  by  working 
polyps,  were  alive  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaolis,  and  have 
been  growing  and  enlarging  ever  since.  Others,  of  equally 
vast  age,  have  been  olserved  in  the  waters  of  tropical 
America. 

86.  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  most  ingenious  little  book  on 
"  Trees  and  their  Nature,"  revives  the  hypothesis  originally 
propounded  by  De  La  Hire,  and  subsequently  held  by  Dar- 
win, Mirbel,  Du  Petit  Thenars,  Gaudichaud,  and  othera, 
that  a  ti-ee  is  merely  a  mechanical  and  passive  structure,  as 
regards  the  trunk  and  woody  poiiaons,  these  serving  simply 
to  support  the  annual  twigs,  and  to  allow  the  passage  of 
fluids  to  and  from  the  latter,  by  exosmose  and  other  physi- 
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cal  unci  chemical  laws.  The  tree,  in  its  totality,  he  views, 
with  these  authors,  simply  as  a  collection  of  living  yet  per- 
fectly distinct  annual  tree-plants,  the  produce  of  the  year, 
and  of  the  dead  remains  of  a  still  larger  numbei',  tlie  pro- 
duce of  preceding  years;  the  living  plants  evolved  from 
buds,  and  growing  as  parasites  on  tlie  organic  remains  of 
the  dead  plants.  According  to  this  view,  the  st«m  has  no 
intrinsic  vitality ;  and  all  plants  whatever  are  annvals,  those 
commonly  so  called  differiog  from  such  as  grow  on  trees 
merely  by  having  their  connection  directly  with  the  soil,  in- 
stead of  indirectly  through  a  woody  pillar.  A  corollary  is 
that  there  is  no  natural  limit  either  to  the  life  of  trees,  or  to 
their  size.  Schleiden  holds  similar  opinions.  After  citing 
examples  of  old  trees,  he  observes : — "  These  examples  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  probability  of  a  compound 
plant  living  on  without  end.  These  plants  die  ordinarily 
in  consequence  of  mechanical  injuries.  A.  storm  brealcs  oft' 
a  branch ;  the  broken  surfiice  is  exposed  to  tlie  action  of 
rain-water;  decay  talces  place;  the  firmness  of  the  heart- 
wood  becomes  affected ;  a  new  storm  caste  the  whole  tree  to 
the  ground,  separates  the  trunk  from  the  roots,  and  it  per- 
ishes of  hunger."  ("Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,"  p. 
538,)  Let  us  see  how  this  consists  with  facts.  Every  spe- 
cies of  tree,  like  every  species  of  animal,  has  its  definite  con- 
figuration and  physiognomy,  by  which  we  recognize  it 
whether  covered  with  leaves  or  in  the  bareness  of  winter, 
and  attains,  under  feir  circumstances,  a  certain  maximum 
size  and  height.  Neither  of  these  would  be  the  case  were 
the  tree  gifted  with  indefinite  powers  of  life.  The  period  of 
the  culmination  of  the  life  of  a  tree  is  that  when  it  shows  its 
perfect  and  characteristic  outline;  and  this  being  acquired, 
though  for  awhile  there  may  be  little  change  in  aspect,  and 
though  crops  of  new  twigs  may  be  annually  produced  for 
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some  years  declension  as  inevitably  follows  a';  with  a  man 
aft«i  he  has  leached  b!&  mendnn 

87  Thus  mdependent — actually  ns  legaids  themsel\e« 
potentiallv  as  legards  the  tree— healthy  cuttmgs  are  eqm^  a 
lent  to  'feedl  ngs  Strictly  without  iloubt  thp  nev,  mdividu 
als  piocure4  br  taking  'dips  Jrom  a  oiven  plant  aie  hut 
portions  of  it  since  those  plants  ilone  can  legitimateli  be 
called  new  which  come  from  seed  There  aie  no  absolute 
beginnings  anywl  ere  m  natuie  except  as  the  direct  produce 
of  sexuality.  To  yiew  them,  however,  with  Mr.  Knight,  as 
portions  of  a  whole,  disconnected  merely,  and  involved  in  a 
common  destiny,  is  quite  incorrect.  This  eminent  man 
went  so  far  as  to  account  for  the  extinction  of  certain  varie- 
ties of  apples  and  otlier  fruits,  on  the  hypothesis  that  when 
the  original  tree  died,  the  extensions  of  it  raised  from  cut- 
tings, though  firmly  rooted,  and  grown  into  large  trees 
would  die  likewise.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  an  indi- 
vidual can  exist  in  many  places  at  once;  the  willow,  for  ex- 
ample, which  shades  the  first  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  is  the  same  as  that  which  at  Ermenonville  weeps 
over  the  ashes  of  Eousseau.  The  original  and  the  deriva- 
tives form  a  whole  only  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  In 
regard  to  the  lease  of  life,  a  vigorous  cutting  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  seed,  and  the  tree  raised  from  it  enjoys  a  com- 
plete and  independent  term  of  being.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lease  of  its  predecessor,  but  commences  life  de 
novo,  and  attains  the  age  proper  to  the  species.  Probably 
enough,  a  cutting  taken  from  an  old  and  enfeebled  tiee  past 
its  climacteric,  may  be  unable  to  de\  elop  itaelf  luxuriantly 
and  may  die  almost  is  sjon  but  taken  fiom  a  young  and 
healthy  one,  its  lease  luns  to  the  fiill  teim  Plants  it 
should  be  observed,  aie  not  equalh  *pal>le  of  iiopagatKu 
in  the  way  described  Ai  regaids  trees  those  of  whuh  the 
wood  is  light  and  wh  te   i  cceed  the  let  tl  e  ttillo      t  i  c\ 
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ample;  wliile  with  pines,  oaks,  and  trees  in  general  that 
have  dense  and  resinous  wood,  the  reluctance  is  extreme. 
Reviewing  the  whole  matter,  it  will  appear  that  so  far  from 
the  principle  of  a  fixed  lease  of  life  being  invalidated  by  the 
fiicts  of  horticultni'e,  it  is  verified  with  new  illustrations, 

88.  Searweeda,  like  terrestrial  plants,  are  annnal,  biennial, 
or  perennial.  The  common  green  Ulva  is  an  example  of  an 
annual;  the  great  black  fiici  which  hide  the  rocks  on  many 
coasts  with  their  curious  bladdered  drapery,  are  perennial; 
the  biennial  include,  among  others,  the  Rhodomenia  pal- 
mata,  or  dulse,  and  the  Delessaria  sanguines,  that  lovely 
translucent  plant  which  carries  the  palm  with  no  less 
Justice  in  the  gardens  of  the  sea,  than  the  rose,  which  it  emu- 
lates in  color,  in  those  of  the  land. 
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89.  Ik  Animals,  the  lease  of  life  ia  comparatively  short. 
Though  many  species  live  longer  than  the  generality  of 
plants,  none  attain  to  ages  so  prodigious  as  occur  among 
tlie  patriarchs  of  the  forest;  neither  are  so  many  species 
longKYal  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number.  The  elephant 
and  the  swan  outlive  myriads  of  shrubs  and  flowers ;  hut 
when  they  have  themselves  waned  into  aenUity,  the  leafy 
pride  of  many  trees  has  scarcely  begun.  Few  of  any  tribe 
of  animals  live  more  than  forty  years ;  whereas  trees,  almost 
without  exception,  endure  for  at  least  a  century, 

90.  The  physiological  or  proximate  reason  of  this  disparity 
is,  that  in  the  animal  kingdom,  taken  as  a  whole,  life  is  pre- 
sent in  a  higher  degree  of  concentration.  This  involves  a 
more  elaborate  and  complex  organization,  and  a  greater  in- 
tensity of  vital  action;  sustained,  moreover,  in  unbroken 
continuity,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  fabric  at  once — the 
very  conditions  which,  as  illustrated  in  the  machines  con- 
structed by  human  art,  are  identified  with  fra^Oity  and  early 
exhaustion.  In  plants,  without  donbt,  the  organization  is 
exquisitely  fine,  and  the  vital  functions  are  various  and 
wonderful.  The  microscopist  well  knows  how  beautiful  is 
the  system  of  cells,  and  tubes,  and  spiral  vessels,  constituting 
tlie  internal  substance  of  a  plant;  and  the  physiologist,  how 
admirable  and  pi-ofound  is  that  vital  economy  which  enables 
it  to  grow,  to  put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  in  their  pi-oper 
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season,  and  to  prepare  sugar,  oil,  ferina,  and  the  thousand 
other  products  which  render  the  vegetable  kingdom  so  inva- 
luable to  man;  still,  it  is  not  such  an  organization  as  pei-- 
tains  to  Animal  life,  which  demands  both  new  varieties  of 
tissue  and  new  forms  of  organic  apparatus.  JFor  while  the 
animal  is  the  completion  of  the  design  bo  marvellously  sha- 
dowed forth  and  prefigured  in  the  plant,  it  is  not  merely  the 
plant  more  nobly  and  curiously  developed.  It  is  a  reconr 
stniction  of  the  plant,  effected,  certainly,  with  the  same 
crude  materials,  but  wrought  into  forms  more  rare  and  com- 
posite, and  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas  superadded.  It 
is  a  mistalie  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  plant  and 
animal  exactly  agree,  even  in  a  single  circumstance  of  their 
respective  natures.  There  are  organs  of  digestion,  respira- 
tion, reproduction,  and  so  forth,  in  botli;  and  there  is  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  functions  which  these 
organs  severally  fulfill ;  but  they  are  never  the  same  organs, 
nor  the  same  functions,  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  animal  dwells  on  a  higher  platform,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  its  history  are  in  keeping. 

91.  The  intenser  life  of  the  animal  gives  it  a  completer 
individuality,  and  to  this,  as  the  end  for  which  it  is  gifted 
with  intenser  life,  is  properly  to  be  ascribed  its  shorter  lease 
when  compared  with  the  durability  of  the  plant.  The  end 
for  which  a  thing  is  designed  is  always  the  noblest  feature 
of  its  being,  and  therefore  the  most  useful  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical to  keep  uppermost  in  view.  It  is  for  the  salie  of 
sustaining  its  individuality  that  the  organization  of  an 
animal  is  so  complex  and  elaborate;  it  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  vital  functions  are  so  varied,  ceaseless,  and  in- 
tei-woven;  and  further,  that  they  are  so  universal  as  to  tlie 
theatre  of  their  performance.  For  they  are  not  exercised 
only  at  certain  pei-iods,  or  in  certain  poilions  of  the  organ- 
ism, but  unceasingly,  from  birth  to  dissolution,  and  as  vigo- 
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rously  in  one  part  aa  another.  Certain  great  duties  are 
assigned  to  special  organs  as  liead-quartere,  it  is  true;  but 
practically  and  in  eifeet,  every  organ  is  diffused  througliout 
tlie  body,  and  every  ftinction  is  everywhere  performed.  The 
heart  is  wherever  there  is  Hood;  the  brain  wherever  there 
is  feeling.  The  great  characteristic  of  concentrated  life,  or 
of  Individuality  in  high  perfection,  is  this  vivid,  ceaseless, 
omnipresent  Activity.  In  all  the  forms  of  nature  whicli 
are  endowed  with  it — that  is,  in  all  animals  of  any  com- 
plexity of  on^anization,  as  we  saw  when  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  food — there  is  a  continual  drawing-in  of  nutrient 
matter  from  without,  and  conversion  of  it  into  living  tissue, 
and  as  continual  a  decomposition  of  what  has  previously 
been  assimilated,  and  concurrent  expulsion  of  the  fragments. 
Every  moment,  in  the  life  of  an  animal,  witnesses  a  new 
receiving,  appropriation,  and  giving  back;  old  age  and 
rejuvenescence  revolving  upon  each  other;  death  destroying 
over-  again,  and  creation  beginning  afresh.  On  the  exsretiim 
part  of  the  process,  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  condition 
is  more  closely  and  immediately  dependent  tlian  it  is  even 
upon  the  supply.of  new  aliment.  Feeding  may  be  suspended 
for  a  considerable  period  without  causing  anything  more 
than  debility:  but  the  removal  of  the  effete  particles  gene- 
rated by  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  cannot  be  checked 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  at  least  in  the  wai'm-blooded  animals, 
without  inducing  a  fetal  result.  For  every  act  of  respira- 
tion is  in  effect  one  of  excretion,  and  to  stay  the  breathing, 
as  w     11  know,  is  to  quench  the  life. 

*I2  In  t  ees  and  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  con- 
cent 1 0  of  life  is  slight,  the  individuality  faint,  and  the 
0  ginizat  n  comparatively  simple,  so  simple  that  no  part 
of  tl  e  o  ganism  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  another  part, 
wb  tl  e  e  are  no  consecrated  vital  centres,  no  heart,  lungs, 
brain,  or  digestive  cavity,  existence  no  longer  depends  upon 
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t  and  total  change  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
iabric,  and  the  vital  activity  is  proportionately  low.  The 
bulk  of  the  tree,  that  is,  all  the  consolidated  or  woody  por- 
tion, and  every  other  part  which  has  been  finally  shaped 
and  hardened,  instead  of  living  by  pei-petual  decomposition 
and  reconstruction,  and  depending  on  these  processes  as  the 
very  condition  of  existence,  remains  fixed  and  unalterable 
till  the  lease  of  the  entire  oi^;ani8m  has  run  out.  Those 
parts  only  which  are  immediately  employed  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses, as  the  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  rootlets,  in  which  parts  there  is  also  more  concentration 
of  life,  are  subject  to  such  decay  as  takes  place  in  the  body 
of  an  animal.  In  these  it  occurs  in  close  and  strildng  cor- 
respondence, along  with  as  complete  a  renovation.  What 
the  tissues  are  to  the  animal,  the  foliage  is  to  plant  and  tree; 
every  perennial  plant,  like  every  animal,  dies  innumerable 
molecular  or  leafy  deaths  prior  to  its  total,  somatic  death; 
and,  as  the  years  roll  by,  is  reinstated  in  as  many  molecular 
or  leafy  lives.  Autumn  and  spring  axe  to  the  tree,  by  coi'- 
respondence,  what  every  day  of  its  existence  is  to  a  living 
animal;  aU  that  is  concerned  in  keeping  it  alive  withers 
away,  but  all  is  rapidly  renewed.  The  difference  as  to  the 
time  that  elapses  between  the  respective  deaths  and  renova^ 
tions,  i.  e.,  of  the  molecules  of  the  animal  frame,  and  the 
leafy  atoms  of  the  tree,  in  no  wise  robs  the  phenomena  of 
their  essential  unity.  That  which  is  most  concentrated  is 
always  most  vivacious,  as  the  mountain-rfvulet  runs  faster 
than  the  broad  liver  of  the  plain.  It  was  no  mere  play  of 
fancy  that  led  the  ancieaifs  to  call  man  arbor  inversa.  Man 
is  not  only  man;  he  is  all  things,  every  part  of  the  universe 
in  turn,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  look. 
The  fable  of  Proteus  is  but  a  description  of  human  nature  t 
"First  indeed  he  became  a  lion  with  noble  mane,  and  then 
a  dragon,  and  a  leopard,  and  a  great  bear;  and  he  b 
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liquid  water,  aad  a  lofby-leaved  tree."  Flesh  and  Wood  to 
our  firat  or  anatomical  ideas,  under  the  alchemy  of  the  ima- 
gination,  tlie  human  body  transmutes  into  tree,  fountain, 
temple,  and  all  things  in  succession  that  are  beautiful  and 
glorious.  Things  are  intelligible  in  feet,  and  truly  seen, 
only  in  the  degree  that  we  discern  ourselves  in  them,  and  read 
them  through  the  lens  of  human  nature.  "To  describe  any 
scene  well,"  says  Eichter,  "the  poet  must  make  the  boaom 
of  a  man  hia  camera  obeeura,  and  look  at  it  through  tJds;" 
similarly,  to  enter  into  the  full,  philosophic  imderstandiug 
even  of  the  simplest  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  world, 
we  must  take  that  "  choice  optic  glass,"  the  human  body  and 
its  life, 

93.  On  a  general  survey  of  the  a^es  reached  by  animals, 
when  not  shortened  by  violence  or  disease,  the  area  of  time 
which  they  cover  is  found  but  small  compared  with  that  of 
plants.  With  a  few  exceptions,  forty,  as  before  said,  is 
about  the  maximum  age,  and  three  or  four  about  the  mini- 
mum. No  such  exact  division  can  he  made  among  them  as 
that  of  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  among  plants, 
unless  certain  insects  correspond  to  the  first  named.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  an  ordinary  maximum 
age,  and  an  Ktira-ordinary.  Every  known  lease  of  life,  at 
least  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  appears  capable  of  renewal, 
or  rather  of  extension,  even  to  the  doubling  of  the  ordinary 
period ;  that  is,  while  every  creature  has  its  customary  or 
natural  term,  it  appears  competent  to  live,  under  certain 
fevorable  circumstances,  for  an  extraordinary  or  additional 
term  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  extent.  Thus,  while 
the  ordinary  life  of  man  is  three  score  and  ten,  he  is  capable 
of  an  extraordinary  life  of  seventy  years  more ;  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  camel  is  forty  or  fifty,  but  individuals  sometimes 
last  out  the  century.  Query,  then,  which  is  the  actual  and 
original  lease?    And  if  the  longer  one  be  the  original  (as 
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ali  the  probabilities  favor  the  belief  of  its  beiug),  why  is  it 
cut  short  by  one-half  in  ali  but  a  few  memorable  cases  ? 

94.  The  longest-living  Mammal,  after  the  whale,  already- 
mentioned,  appears  to  be  that  affectionate,  docile,  and  saga- 
cious creature,  the  elephant.  Nothing  is  known  positively 
as  to  its  lease,  but  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  mark.*  The  rhinoceros 
and  the  hippopotamus  are  reputed  to  come  next,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seventy  or  eighty  being  assigned  to  each  of  these 
huge  brutes;  then,  it  is  said,  follows  the  camel,  a  meagre, 
dry,  active,  exceedingly  hardy  animal,  whose  useful  life  ex- 
tends not  infreijuently  to  fifty.  The  period,  reclconing  by 
decrements, .  between  fifty  and  thirty,  is  reached  by  few. 
The  stag,  iongseval  only  in  romance,  dies  at  thiity-five  or 
thereabouts;  the  leopard,  beai-,  and  tiger,  fail  fully  ten  years 
earlier;  twenty-five  or  thirty  is  the  ordinary  maximum  of 
the  horse  and  ass,  though  the  severe  ti-eatment  of  man  rarely 
allows  them  to  reach  even  tliis.  Tlie  mule,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  is  etrongcr-lived  and  becomes  older,  a  circumstance 
anticipated  in  plants,  where  hybrids  frequently  live  longer 
than  theh'  parents.  The  cause  is  probably  the  same  in  both, 
and  to  be  found  in  their  infertilifry,  whereby  their  whole 
vigor  is  left  at  liberty  for  self-maintenaace,  instead  of  being 
expended  in  two  directions.  Many  leases  expire  between 
twenty  and  ten.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  maxi- 
mum of  the  lion,  as  reached  in  menageries,  though  when 
unconfined  it  evidently  lives  longer,  for  it  has  sometimes 
been  found  ivithout  teeth.  Twenty  is  the  limit  also  witli  the 
bull,  despite  his  great  strength,  size,  and  solidity ;  the  dog 
and  the  wolf  seldom  pass  eighteen;  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and 


*  All  elephant  aged  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  w 
,1  London,  in  July,  1366.— Tinrn,  July  23d. 
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the  fos,  rarely  live  more  tliau  twelve.  The  maximum  of 
the  domestic  eat  is  said  to  be  ten;  that  of  the  rabbit,  hare, 
and  guinearpig,  seven  or  eight;  that  of  the  mouse,  five  or 
six,  and  of  other  such  little  animals  about  the  same,  A^  to 
the  leases  of  the  remainder  of  the  four-footed  creatures  of 
our  planet,  excepting  a  dozen  or  so,  zoology  is  entirely  unin- 
formed, and  until  they  shall  have  been  ascertained,  of  course 
nothing  like  a  proper  list  can  be  constructed.  The  animals 
whidi  have  been  mentioned  are  certainly  among  the  chief, 
and  indicate  the  scope  and  limits  which  a  table  of  ages, 
when  completed,  will  exhibit;  but  so  far,  the  list  is  only  lilte 
a  boy's  first  map,  unfurnished  except  with  the  names  of  the 
seas,  the  meti-opolis,  and  his  native  town.  One  thing  is 
plain,  that  Man,  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, has  no  occasion  to  murmur  at  the  shortness  of  his 
lease  of  life,  but  should  rather  congratulate  himself,  seeing 
that  he  enjoys  a  considerably  longer  term,  even  in  his  ordi- 
nary duration,  than  the  great  mass  of  his  physiological  fra- 
ternity, while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  not  an  animal 
of  his  own  size  that  does  not  return  to  dust  before  lialf  as 
old. 

95.  The  scale  of  ages  attained  by  Birds  is  much  about  the 
same  as  that  of  mammals;  but  taking  one  with  another, 
they  probably  live  longer  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  No 
creatures  are  better  adapted  for  longevity ;  they  are  pecu- 
liarly well  clothed,  for  no  covering  can  be  more  complete, 
or  better  calculated  to  preserve  wai-mth,  than  their  soil, 
close-lying  feathers;  and  as  these  are  renewed  periodically, 
they  are  maintained  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Many 
birds  also  cast  their  bills,  and  acquire  new  ones,  a  most  ad- 
vantageous exchange  for  them,  since  they  are  t 
dered  so  much  the  better  able  to  feed  them 
these  peculiarities,  birds  live  almost  entirely  in  the  fresh  a 
and  their  habits  arc  cheerful  and  sportive,  conditions  ey 
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neiitly  coaducive  to  long  life.  As  to  the  particular  terms 
of  life  which  obtaini  among  them,  FJourens  says  he  Itnows 
"nothing  certain,"  There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  neverthe- 
less, that  such  birds  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  falcon,  and 
the  swan,  far  surpass  all  others  in  longevity,  and  attain  ages 
so  remarkable  as  often  to  exceed  very  considerably  that  of 
man.  Even  the  crow  is  reputed  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
and  the  raven  no  less  than  ninety.  There  have  been  in- 
stances of  the  parrot  living  for  sixty  years  a  prisoner,  and 
its  age,  when  captured,  would  have  to  be  added.  Pelicans 
and  herons  are  said  to  reach  forty  to  fifty  years;  hawks, 
thirty  to  forty;  peacocks,  goldfinches,  and  blackbirds,  about 
twenty;  pheasants  and  pigeons,  about  the  same;  nightin- 
gales, fifteen;  the  robin,  a  little  less;  domestic  fijwls,  about 
ten;  thrushes,  eight  or  nine;  wrens,  two  to  three. 

96.  Concerning  the  ages  of  Fishes,  even  less  is  known 
than  about  birds.  It  is  vaguely  believed  of  them  that  they 
are  longEeval.  Tlie  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the 
element  in  which  they  live  is  more  imiform  in  its  condition 
than  the  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  less  subject  in  conse- 
quence to  those  injurious  influences  which  tend  to  shorten 
the  lives  of  terrestrial  creatures;  and  secondly,  that  their 
bones,  being  of  a  more  cartilaginous  nature  than  those  of 
land  animals,  admit  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  so  that 
the  fi-ame  is  longer  in  growing  to  maturity.  Gres]ier  gives 
an  instance  of  a  carp,  in  Germany,  whidi  was  known  to  be 
a  hundred  yeara  old;  other  writers  assign  to  this  fish  as 
much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  to  the  pike  a  longevity 
even  gi-eater.  Hufeland  remarks  that  natural  deatli  ocelli's 
among  fishes  mora  rarely  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  "The  law  of  the  transition  of  one  into 
another,  according  to  the  right  of  the  strongest,  prevails 
here  far  more  generally  than  elsewhere.  One  devours 
anotlier, — the  stronger    the  weaker.     This   regulation,"  he 
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continues,  "  is  a  proof  of  divine  and  exalted  wisdom.  If  tJie 
innumerable  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  were 
to  remain  when  they  died  a  single  day  uiientombed,  they 
would  speedily  diffuse  abroad  the  most  drea^lM  pestilential 
evaporation.  But  passing,  while  scarcely  dead,  into  the 
substance  of  another  living  being,  death  exists  less  in  the 
water  than  oa  laud, — the  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  stronger." 

97.  Reptiles  attain  surprising  ages.  Tlie  tortoise,  which 
is  BO  slow  in  growing  that  in  twenty  yeara  an  increase  of  a 
few  inches  is  all  that  can  be  detected,  has  lived  even  in  cap- 
tivity above  a  century.  One  placed  in  the  garden  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  lived  there 
till  the  year  1753 ;  and  its  death  was  then  induced  seemingly 
through  misfortune  rather  than  old  age.  The  enormous 
creatures  of  this  kind,  natives  of  the  Galapagos,  uudoubt^ 
edly  live  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  common  species;  an 
individual  possessed  some  years  back  by  the  London  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  had  every  appearance  of  being  at  least  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  Even  these  immense  ages  were 
probably  far  exceeded  by  the  great  fossil  testudinata  of  the 
Himalayahs.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  cause  of  such  longevity. 
The  same  law  which  obtains  in  the  mechanics  of  inanimate 
matter,  operates  in  the  organisms  of  vitalized  matter, 
namely,  that  what  is  gained  in  time  must  be  lost  ia  power. 
The  active  habits  which  in  shorter-lived  animals  accelerate 
the  vital  processes,  and  bring  the  lease  to  an  early  close, 
here  are  no  longer  found.  The  tortoises  have  no  excitable 
nervous  system  to  wear  out  the  durable  materials  encased  in 
their  impenetrable  armor;  they  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  inactivity,  and  exist  rather  than  live.  By 
analogy,  it  may  be  infen-ed  that  the  loricate  and  ophidian 
reptiles  reach  an  age  fully  as  advanced  as  the  tortoises. 
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The  crocodile,  iarge,  strong,  vigorous,  enclosed  in  a  hard  coat 
of  mail,  tuid  incredibly  voracious,  is,  without  doubt,  exceed- 
ingly long-lived.  The  larger  serpents,  also  slow  in  gi'oivth, 
and  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in  semi- 
torpor,  are  also  Tinquestionably  longieval.  Feeding  vora- 
ciously, at  long  intervals,  so  familiar  in  the  ease  of  serpents, 
seems  invariably  a&eociated  with  prolonged  life.  As  regards 
the  Amphibia,  Smellie  refers  to  a  toad  known  to  bave  been 
at  least  thirty-six.  The  frog,  which,  by  reason  of  its  slow 
growth,  in  this  climate  at  least,  is  incapable  of  producing 
young  till  its  fourth  year,  reaches,  however,  what  in  propor- 
tion to  this  late  puberty  is  the  very  inconsiderable  age  of  no 
more  than  from  twelve  to  about  sixteen. 

98,  Insects,  for  the  most  part,  are  short-lived,  especially 
after  their  last  transformation.  Some,  after  acquiring  their 
wings,  live  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  calculat- 
ing the  ^;es  of  insects,  of  course  they  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  hatching  of  the  egg.  Different  species  exist  two, 
three,  and  even  four  years  in  the  grab  state;  then  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  chrysalis;  the  winged  state  being 
merely  that  of  completed  maturity.  That  which  especially 
marks  the  latter  is  the  fitness  of  the  creature  for  propaga- 
tion; and  this,  as  the  period  of  its  bloom,  is  also  the  briefest. 
The  Ephemerffi,  in  their  winged  state,  are  not  even  creatures 
of  a  day.  Scarcely  a  single  gnat,  as  such,  survives  a  week ; 
not  half  the  beetles,  nor  any  of  the  grasshoppers  nor  Tipulse, 
those  long-legged  dancers  of  tlie  autumn,  enters  on  a  second 
month;  a  fortnight  sees  the  death  of  almost  every  kind  of 
butterfly  and  moth.  One  of  the  longest-living  insects  is  that 
brilliant  beetle,  the  Scarabceus  auratus,  or  Eose-chafTer,  the 
only  one  that  feeds  upon  the  flower  from  which  it  takes  its 
English  name.  After  four  years  spent  as  a  grub,  and  a 
fortnight  as  a  chrysalis,  it  lias  lived  in  captivity  from  two  to 
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three  yeai-s  more.*  That  curious  but  treacherous  and  cruel 
creature,  the  Mantis  religiosa,  or  Praying  cricket,  which 
holds  up  the  foremost  pair  of  its  long,  desiccated,  skeleton 
legs,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  is  said  to  attain  a  ftill 
octave. 

99.  Whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the  particular 
figures  above  quoted,  the  general  pruiciples  which  they 
illustrate  are  indisputable.  Whatever  class  of  organisms 
we  may  take,  the  ground  of  longer  or  shorter  life  lies  uni- 
versally in  the  structure,  the  temperament,  and  the  less  or 
greater  vital  enei-gy.  We  have  seen  how  this  is  manifested 
in  regard  to  the  aggregate  of  organic  nature ;  also  how  it  is 
verified  in  respect  to  plants ;  it  obtains  with  animals,  in  their 
several  tribes  and  species,  after  precisely  the  same  manner, 
only  that  the  phenomena  are  played  forth  in  greater  variety, 
and  in  costumes  appropriate  to  the  nobler  stage.  All  the 
diversities  in  the  duration  of  animal  life  may  be  referred 
perhajis  to  the  two  general  heads — of  Size,  as  r^ards  the 
substance  of  the  creature,  and  Energy,  as  regards  its  vital 
powers.  Other  circumstances  are  but  adjuncts,  though  in- 
separably connected  with  and  conditional  on  them.  Ail 
the  longffival  creatures,  like  ail  the  longseval  trees,  are  con- 
siderable in  their  bulk ;  at  all  events  they  are  the  largest 
forms  of  their  respective  tribes,  the  swan,  for  example, 
among  birds,f  and  tlie  crocodUe  among  reptiles;  the 
smallest  fonns,  on  the  ot^er  hand,  are  always  the  shortest- 
lived.  The  reason  con^jists  in  the  ampler  command  which 
they  possess  over  the  world  around  them.  As  the  colossal 
tree  owes  its  longevity  to  its  immense  feeding-surfece  of 

*  See  for  mi  eiitei'tainiii^-  accomit  of  the  keeping  tMs  beautiful  in- 
sect as  a  pet,  "Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  78. 

f  The  ostrich,  as  the  lai^eat  of  birds,  is  undoubtedly  the  loiigeHt 
liver,  but  nothing  in  known  with  certainty  as  to  its  lease. 
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green  leaf,  so  the  largely-developed  animal  liv«i  longer  than 
the  little  one,  because  it  possesses  more  vital  capacity,  more 
contact  with  external  nature,  more  scope  and  opportuBity 
for  acquiring  strength  of  every  kind ;  there  is  also  greater 
power  of  resisting  what  is  inimical  to  life,  as  intense  cold, 
though  marveiouB  examples  of  the  latter  propeity  occur 
among  those  living  riddles,  the  animalcules.  Great  size, 
however,  does  not  carry  long  life  with  it  necessarily.  More 
intimately  connected  with  longevity  even  than  bulk,  is  the 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  vital  action ;  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  an  animal  lives,  is  invariably  tlie 
brevity  of  its  lease.  That  is,  of  two  animals,  alike  in 
regard  to  bulk,  that  one  will  have  the  shortest  duration 
which  lives  the  fastest,  and  that  one  the  longest  which  lives 
slowest.  The  expression  "fast  living,"  now  so  commonly 
applied  to  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  resources,  involv- 
ing premature  stoppage  and  decay,  is  not  a  mere  phrase  of 
gay  society ;  it  denotes  a  condition  of  things  which  in  nature 
is  sometimes  normal  The  two  great  kingdoms  of  organ- 
ized nature  are  physiolo^cally  characterized  in  fact,  by  this 
very  thing.  It  is  because  trees  live  so  slowly  that  they 
endure  for  centuries,  and  because  animals  live  so  fast  that 
few  of  them  reach  fifty.  All  the  longfeval  animals  have  a 
relatively  lower  vital  energy;  all  the  short-lived  (or  at  least 
such  as  attain  any  considerable  bulk)  possess  it  in  excess. 
As  a  result  of  this  condition,  we  usually  find  the  longseval 
ereatui-es  deliberate  and  stately  in  their  movements,  and 
leading  calm  and  placid  lives,  as  the  elephant,  the  giraffe, 
and  the  swan ;  while  the  short-lived  ones  are  as  i-emarkable 
for  their  sportive  restlessness,  as  they  course  about  the  fields, 
or  sail  through  the  sky  or  water.  Creatures  that  run  much 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  long-lived.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it 
is  the  same ;  the  longseval  tree  is  like  the  elephant  it  shades, 
tranquil  and  august;  the  goui-d  that  dies  witli  the  close  of 
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summer  is  rampant  ami  wanton.  Iii  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  fiill  of  quiet  grandeur 
than  the  sacred,  eyer-verdant  cedar  of  twenty  centuries. 

100.  The  circumstances  of  animal  life  which  bear  inti- 
mate relation  to  its  lease,  though  not  immediately  promotive 
or  preventive  of  longevity,  are  chiefly,  as  in  plants,  those 
connected  with  Eeproduction.  Early  puberty,  which  in 
plants  forebodes  an  early  death,  similarly  announces  it  in 
animals,  for  it  shows  that  maturity  will  soon  be  reached, 
and  we  scarcely  need  the  proverb*  to  learn  what  happens 
next.  Contrariwise,  those  creatures  live  the  longest  which 
are  latest  in  acquiring  ability  to  procreate.  The  long  life 
of  man,  for  example,  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  upon  his 
protracted  infancy.  Other  animals  of  his  size  begin  to  pro- 
pagate after  a  much  earlier  anniversary  of  birth  than  he 
does;  they  attain  their  puberty  in  a  few  years,  or  even 
months;  waiting  for  it  the  seventh  part  of  a  century,  man 
is  compensated  at  the  end.  The  period  occupied  in  gestation 
is  remarkably  correlative  with  the  term  of  life.  The  longer 
time  an  animal  requires  for  its  formation  in  its  mother's 
womb,  the  more  extended  is  its  life ;  the  shorter  the  period 
between  conception  and  birth,  the  less  is  the  lease  extended. 
The  duration  of  gestation  is  of  course  lai^ely  determined 
by  the  creature's  size  and  organization  in  general.  Tlie 
bulky  elephant  goes  with  young  no  less  than  twenty  months, 
and  lives  a  centuiy  and  a  half;  the  puny  rabbit  requires 
only  thirty  days,  and  dies  in  eight  years.  What  is  reputed 
concerning  the  long  life  of  the  swan  becomes  credible  when 
tested  by  this  law;  for  incubation  in  birds  con-esponds  to 
gestation  in  mammals,  and  no  bird,  unless  the  ostricli,  is  so 
slow  in  batching  its  eggs.    The  law,  like  all  others,  belongs 

*  Qaod  aildfit,  dto  perU.  "That  whicli  ia  quickly  formed,  quickly 
perialie?."     Vii%iii'ly,  "  Soon  I'ipe,  soon  votteri." 
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as  much  to  plants,  wherein  the  gestation  of  animals  is  pre- 
fignred  in  the  ripeaing  of  the  fruit.  The  longaeval  trees  ai'e 
among  the  iirst  to  open  their  flowers  (the  insti'umente  of 
vegetable  coition),  yet  their  seeds  are  the  latest  to  become 
ripe,  the  whole  season,  from  early  spring  to  the  close  of 
autumn,  being  required  for  theii-  proper  maturation.  Thus, 
though  the  yew  biossoEos  in  March,  or  several  weeks  before 
the  apple  lis  benies  "vre  not  iipt  till  the  end  of  October ; 
the  boxtiee  opens  its  floweia  at  the  same  time,  but  is 
scarcely  paituiient  till  winter  Many  kinds  of  pme-trees, 
also  the  ced'vr  ind  tei  eral  oiks  as  Quercus  Cerris,  suber, 
and  rubra  ill  of  them  lougli\ed,  require  two  seasons  to 
bring  their  fruits  to  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
short-lived  perennials,  and  annuals  univereally,  complete  the 
whole  process  of  reproduction,  from  the  opening  of  the 
flowers  to  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  in  the  course  of  some  six 
or  seven  weeks.  In  the  mistletoe  occurs  a  curious  excep- 
tion. Like  the  yew  and  the  box,  it  blossoms  early  in  the 
spring,  and  ripens  its  berries  certainly  no  sooner,  perhaps 
not  till  neai'  Christmas,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  longaval 
plant.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  May  it  be  refer- 
able to  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  plant,  being  dependent 
on  phiuder  for  its  sustenance  1 

101.  The  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth  is  again 
correlative  with  the  duration  of  life.  The  longest-living 
animals  produce  the  fewest,  while  the  shortest-lived  are  also 
the  most  prolific.  The  female  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, and  camel,  never  have  more  than  one  at  a  birth  ; 
the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stag,  one,  and  occasionally  two ;  the 
goat  and  the  sheep  have  from  one  to  three  or  four ;  the  leo- 
pard and  tiger,  four  or  five ;  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  cat, 
three  to  six;  the  rabbit,  four  to  eight;  the  guinearpig,  the 
most  prolific  of  the  mammalia,  four  to  twelve.  In  tlie  hu- 
man race,  where  the  lease  of  life  is  considerable  in  propor- 
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tioii  to  the  size  of  the  body,  twins  come  only  once  in  every 
seventy  or  eighty  births ;  triplets  only  once  in  seven  thou- 
sand.* About  fifteen  seems  the  highest  number  of  young 
ever  produced  at  one  birth  among  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals ;  in  fact,  a  larger  number  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  economy  of  utero-geatation,  and  subsequently  with  that 
of  the  maternal  nourishment,  the  fountains  of  which  are 
usually  about  double  the  number  of  the  young  produced  at 
a  birth.  It  would  be  incompatible,  also,  ■with  the  fiiir 
sharing  of  the  earth's  surfece,  and  thus  with  the  fine  ba- 
lance, harmony,  and  proportions  of  nature.  The  economy 
of  incubation  puts  a  similar  limit  to  the  number  of  eggs 
that  a  bird  hatches  at  once,  which  is  seldom  less  than  two 
or  three,  and  never  above  sixteen.  The  most  astonishing 
cases  of  fecundity  occur  among  fishes  and  insects.  In  the 
genus  Cyprinus  among  the  former,  comprising  the  carp,  the 
barbel,  the  tench,  the  bream,  &c.,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ova  have  been  counted ;  and  in  the  common  cod,  several 
millions.  Crustaceous  animals  often  produce  many  thou- 
sands ;  and  tlie  Batrachians,  some  hundreds  at  the  least. 
Like  the  preceding,  this  gi-eat  principle  is  exemplified  also 
in  plants.  The  number  of  seeds  produced  by  annuals  and 
short-lived  plants  is  infinitely  greater  than  trees  usually 
yield ;  for  though  in  the  aggregate  of  their  crops  of  fruit 
trees  are  so  fertile,  in  the  strict  physiological  sense  they  are 
few-seeded,  and  not  inft-equently  only  one-seeded.  In  com- 
paring plants  and  animals  as  to  their  productiveness,  we 
must  remember  that  a  tree  is  a  nation,  every  bough  a  pro- 
vince, eveiy  branch  a  large  district ;  we  have  to  consider, 
therefore,  not  the  sum  total  of  the  produce  of  the  entire 

*  This  proportion  is  not  univei-aal,  varying  witli  diffei-ent  natiuiiB, 
The  Greenliwd  women  scarcely  ever  \iave  twins ;  wlicreiLs  iiniong 
tte  people  of  Chili  they  are  remarkiibly  common. 
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number  of  flowers — the  total,  for  instance,  of  tlie  acorns 
upon  an  oak — but  how  many  seeds  are  produced  by  each 
separate  and  independent  flower,  which  is  the  real  equiva- 
lent of  the  animal,  the  tree  itself  being  equivalent  to  a 
whole  hei'd  of  quadrupeds,  or  a  whole  city-full  of  mankind. 
Thus,  the  flowers  of  the  oak-tree,  which  lives  above  a  thou- 
sand years,  produce,  like  the  elephant,  only  one  at  a  bh-th  ; 
the  flowers  of  the  apple-tree,  about  ten ;  those  of  the  stmw- 
berry-plant  (a  perennial),  more  than  a  hundred ;  those  of 
the  poppy  (an  annual),  eight  thousand.  That  there  is  an 
exact  ratio  between  the  producti^en^s  of  a  plant  and  the 
period  to  which  it  lives,  is  by  no  means  aasei-ted.  There 
are  plenty  of  few-seeded  annuals,  and  of  many-seeded  peren- 
nials ;  but,  as  a  i-ule,  the  former  are  more  fecnnd.  Puff- 
balls  and  parasitic  fungi,  the  most  ephemeral  of  plants,  cast 
their  seeds  into  the  atmosphere  like  impalpable  dust,  agree- 
ing ia  their  fecundity  with  flshes.  The  quantity  of  fruit 
produced  by  the  entire  tree  or  plant,  corresponding  as  it 
does  to  the  population  of  a  country,  has  its  own  laws  of  in- 
crease and  fluctuation,  and  is  a  different  matter  altogether 
from  fertility  of  the  species,  as  correlative  with  lease  of  life. 
When  we  find  longtevals  very  fecund,  it  is  probably  because 
their  produce  is  an  important  food  to  some  creature  of  supe- 
rior rank.    How  few  acoma  ever  become  oaks. 

102,  What  may  be  the  lease  of  Human  life,  is  a  question 
for  which  the  Psalmist  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  provided  a  final  answer:  "The  days  of  our  years  are 
three  score  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
four  score  yeai-s,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is 
soon  cut  off,  and  we  flee  away."  There  are  plenty  of  examples, 
however,  of  longevity  far  exceeding  even  the  hjghei'  figures, 
accompanied  by  retention  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
the  exercise  of  which  forms  the  tme  life  of  msin.  Arguing 
from  these,  it  has  been  thought  that,  by  using  proper  means, 
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an  age  of  no  less  than  two  centuries  may  be  attained ;  less 
ambitious  minds  have  been  content  to  hope  for  a  century 
and  a  half;  in  Genesis  itself  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
are  fixed,  (vi,  3.)  Buffon  considered  that  the  maximum 
need  never  be  under  ninety  or  a  hundred,  which  "the  man," 
says  he,  "who  does  not  die  of  accidental  causes,  everywhere 
reaches."  Flourens,  the  latest  writer  upon  the  subject,  con- 
curs in  the  opinion  of  his  famous  countryman :  A  hundred 
years  of  life  is  what  Providence  intended  for  man;  It  is  true 
that  few  reach  this  great  term,  but  Hmo  few  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  it  I  With  our  customs,  our  passions,  our  mi- 
series, man  does  not  die — he  kills  himself.  If  we  observe 
men,  we  shall  see  that  almost  all  lead  a  nervous  and  conten- 
tious life,  and  that  most  of  them  die  of  disappointment. 
How  few,  comparatively,  number  even  the  three  score  and 
ten!  The  wealcness  of  infeney,  the  intemperance  of  the 
adult  peidod,  the  violence  of  diseases,  the  fatality  of  acci- 
dents, and  other  circumstauces  similarly  inimical  to  long 
life,  prevent  more  than  about  seventy  persons  in  every  thou- 
sand attaining  natural  old  age.  There  is  great  solace,  never- 
theless, in  the  thought  of  what  may  be  reached.  Haller, 
who  has  collected  a  great  mimber  of  examples  of  long  life, 
reckons  up  more  than  a  thousand  instances  of  individuals 
having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
ten,  sixty  of  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
twenty-nine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  fifteen  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  aud 
forty,  sis  of  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  one  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Cui-tis,  but  without 
the  credibility  of  Haller,  cites  one  hundred  aud  seventy-two, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  two  hundred  and  seven. 
As  regards  the  life  of  the  Antediluvians,  before  the  question 
is  examined  physiologically,  it  maybe  well  for  those  who  are 
curious  about  it  to  be  sure  what  the  inspired  narrative  really 
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means.  When  the  belief  that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs 
denote  communities  rather  than  individuals,  shall  be  shown 
to  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  the  object  of  the 
sacred  records  than  the  popular  opinion  is,  it  will  be  time  to 
take  it  up  as  a  matter  of  science.  A  noted  living  theologian 
suggests  from  out  of  one  of  the  darkest  caves  of  literalism, 
that  our  first  parents  did  actually  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and  that  its  virtue  was  transmitted  through  several  successive 
generations,  till  at  last  it  became  dissipated  and  lost,  and 
man  was  reduced  to  a  miserable  tithe  of  hia  first  po^ession,* 
103.  Flourens  fixes  a  hundred  as  the  normal  life  of  man 
on  the  principle  that  there  is  an  exact  ratio  between  the 
period  occupied  in  growing  to  maturity  and  the  full  term  or 
lease  of  existence,  a  principle  which  he  shows  pretty  conclu- 
sively to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mammalia. 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  enunciate  tliis  gi-eat  doctrine;  Buf- 
fon  the  first  to  throw  it  into  coherent  shape.  As  set  forth 
by  the  latter,  it  teaches  that  every  animal  lives,  or  at  least 
ia  competent  to  live,  from  six  to  seven  times  as  many  years 
as  it  consumes  in  growing.  The  stag,  he  tells  us,  is  five  or 
six  years  in  growing,  and  lives  thirfy-five  or  forty  in  all;  the 
horee  is  about  four,  and  lives  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty.  "One 
thing  only,"  says  Flourens,  "  was  unknown  to  Buffon,  namely, 
the  sign  that  marlts  the  term  of  growth."  This  is  the  essen- 
tial point;  it  is  by  having  determined  the  sign  that  Flourens 
has  vitalized  the  doctrine,  which,  so  long  as  it  lay  undisco- 
vered, was  little  bettei-  than  a  speculation.  There  might  be 
no  hesitation  in  conceding  the  theory;  but  until  the  basis 
of  the  calculation  could  be  indisputably  shown,  there  could 


*■  See,  on  the  non-literal  character  of  the  statements  respecting  the 
ages  of  the  Antediluvians,  Eev.  E.  D.  Eendell'a  "Antedihivian 
Hiatory,"  cliaptev  xviii.,  (1850),  also  the  "Proapective  Review,"  vol. 
ii.,  p.  251. 
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be  Eo  secui-lty  felt  in  tlie  conclusions.  Still,  it  was  a  grand 
idea — one  of  those  fine  truths  in  outline  which  nature  seems 
to  delight  in  sketching  on  the  thoughts  of  im^inative  men, 
and  filling  up  gradually  and  at  leisure.  The  maturity  of 
the  body  in  general  of  course  consists  in  the  maturity  of  all 
its  parts,  but  the  period  of  such  maturity  differs  almost  as 
much  as  the  parts  themselves.  The  muscles,  the  composition 
of  the  vocal  apparatus,  even  the  eye-brows,  have  their  re- 
spective periods  of  perfect  development,  and  were  we  mi- 
nutely acijuainted  with  eveiy  particnlai-  of  the  body,  each 
would  probably  fttmish  the  sign  required.  Floureus  find? 
it  in  the  BoNES,  The  bones  are  the  basis  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem; they  are  the  first  principle,  so  to  speak,  of  its  configu- 
ration; they  support,  defend,  and  contain  the  nobler  oi^:ans. 
To  fulfill  these  functions,  they  uniformly  require  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  three  mechanical  properties  of  firmness,  light- 
ness, and  tenacity,  and  in  order  to  these  it  is  needful  that 
they  be  exquisitely  organized.  We  are  apt  to  suppose,  from 
the  hardness  and  durability  of  bones,  that  even  in  the  living 
body  thev  are  scarcely  vita! ;  that  they  should  be  subjects 
of  gradual  and  delicate  groirth,  seems  almost  impossible  to 
conceive.  But  minute  anatomy,  the  most  pleasing  and  i-e- 
warding  part  of  the  science  of  the  human  fabric,  shows 
bones  to  be  as  full  of  life,  in  their  degi-ee,  as  any  of  the 
sofiier  parts,  and  that  the  organization  is  infeiior  to  none. 
In  order  that  they  shall  possess  the  three  properties  alluded 
to,  bones  are  formed  of  two  principal  ingredients,  an  animal 
matter  and  an  earthy  matter,  intimately  interblended.  lu 
the  bones  of  the  infiint  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  animal  substance  itself  is  softer 
than  at  later  periods.  As  it  grows,  however,  the  proportions 
change;  the  animal  matter  becomes  firmer;  eai-tby  particle 
ai-e  deposited  in  it  abundantly,  and  the  bone  gradually  as- 
sumes its  proper  density.     The  total  of  the  procesa  coiisti- 
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tutea  "ossification."  The  proportion  of  earthy  to  animal 
matter  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  bones.  The  masimum 
occurs  ui  those  of  the  head;  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs 
have  the  next  largest  quantity,  those  of  the  upper  limbs  ex- 
ceeding the  lower ;  and  last  of  all  come  the  bones  of  the 
trunk.     Thus,  the 

Temporal  hone  contaiuB 63'o0  36'50 

Humerus  "         63'02  3G'98 

Femur  "         62-49  37*51 


The  earthy  matter  is  not  deposited  in  every  part  at  once ;  it 
spreads,  so  to  speak,  &om  ossific  centres,  gradually  diffusing 
itself  throughout  the  mass.  This  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  observe,  for  it  is  upon  this  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cumstance that  the  whole  of  the  conclusions  are  primarily 
founded.  In  all  the  long  bones,  as  those  of  the  lege  and 
arms,  there  are  portions  at  the  extremities  which,  at  fii-st,  or 
in  the  child,  are  united  to  the  intermediate  portion  only  by 
the  cartilage  or  animal  matter  of  which  the  bone  then  prin- 
cipally consists.  These  end-portions  of  the  bone  (called  its 
epiphyses)  are  ossific  centres^ — points  at  which  the  deposition 
•;  matter  commences,  and  from  which  it  gradually 
As  growth  proceeds,  ossification  progresses  irom 
the  middle  part  of  the  bone  towards  the  epiphyses,  and 
from  the  epiphyses  towards  the  middle  part,  till  at  last  they 
are  joined  into  one  continuous  mass  of  hard,  completed 
bone.  As  soon  as  the  junction  is  effected,  and  the  bone 
consolidated,  growth  is  completed,  and  the  sign  of  matu- 
rity established.  "As  long,"  says  Flourens,  "as  the  bones 
are  not  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the  animal  grows ;  when 
once  the  bones  and  their  epiphyses  are  united,  the  animal 
gi'ows  no  more."  Not  that  growth  is  completed  and  matu- 
ritv  established,  in  that  strict  sense  of  the  words  which 
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would  imply  an  absolutely  stationary  condition  theneefor- 
wards,  or  at  least  of  the  whole  body.  There  is  no  perio<l 
when  the  system  is  absolutely  stationary  ;  it  is  always  either 
advancing  t-o  a  state  of  perfection,  or  receding  from  that 
state.  The  skeleton  alone  remains  fixed.  "  It  is  true  that 
at  the  adult  age,  the  determinate  height  and  figure, -the  set- 
tled features,  and  in  man,  the  marked  moral  and  mental 
character,  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  tliat  a  fixed 
point  has  been  attained;  but  a  little  inquiry  soon  teaches  us 
that  the  individual  is  still  the  subject  of  progressive  change. 
The  capability  of  powerfiil  and  prolonged  mv^cular  exer- 
tion increases  for  some  years ;  there  must  consequently  be  a 
change  in  the  muscular  tissue.  The  intellectual  faculties 
have  not  attained  their  maximum,  although  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  consider  them  mature ;  we  must  tlierefore  infer  that 
tliere  is  a  corresponding  development  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain."  In  the  camel,  Flourens  goes  on  to  say,  the 
union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  hones  is  completed  at  eight 
years  old,  in  the  horse  at  five,  in  the  ox  at  foui  m  the  cat 
at  eighteen  months,  in  tlie  rabbit  at  twehe  months  ind  m 
every  case  the  duration  of  life  is  five  tmies  or  pietty  neaily 
the  age  of  the  creature  when  this  pi  cess  is  lecomphshed 
Flourens  does  not  differ  e^entially  ft  m  Bufton  m  saying 
five  times  instead  of  six  or  seven  times  the  peiiod  of  niatu 
rity,  because  Buffon  fixed  maturity  at  eniliei  epochs  It  is 
the  same  thing  in  the  end  to  say  seven  times  fi\e  with  Buf 
fon,  or  five  times  seven  with  Flourens.  In  man,  tlie  union 
of  the  epiphyses  to  the  bones  takes  place  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  as  observation  appears  to  establish  five  as  tlie  le- 
gitimate number  by  which  to  multiply  in  regard  to  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  mammalia,  the  conclusion  is  that  five  times 
twenty,  or  a  hundred,  is  the  normal  lease  in  our  own  spe- 
cies. If  the  principle  be  sound^and  there  is  no  reason  for 
distrust — to  determine  the  lease  of  lite  in  linimals  where  i[ 
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will  apply,  will  be,  for  the  future,  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  A  few  careful  examinations  of  the  bones  in  grow- 
ing individuals  wOl  enable  tlie  period  of  maturity  to  be 
learned  with  certainty,  and  five  times  thia  period  may  be 
inferred  to  he  the  lease.* 

104.  Numerous  facts  of  a  miscellaneous  character  invito 
our  notice  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life.  Cceten's 
parihis,  large  mec  are  sajd  to  live  longer  than  little  ones ; 
married  men  longer  than  bachelors.  Celibacy  as  well  as 
marriage  has  its  advocates  in  this  respect,  the  feet  probably 
being  that  there  is  plenty  of  illustration  of  both  opinions, 
though  on  tlie  whole,  matrimony  certainly  has  the  advan- 
tage. We  may  reconcile  the  different  views  by  considering 
that  in  the  one  case  there  is  leas  wear  and  tear  of  the  vital 
energy ;  and  that  in  the  other  the  weakened  frame  is  re- 
stored and  replenished  by  the  tender  oiRces  of  affection. 
"If  two  lie  together  then  they  have  heat,  but  how  can  one 
be  warm  alone  f  As  a  rule,  longevity  is  greater  in  women 
than  in  men.  Childbirth  and  its  antecedents  occasion  in- 
deed a  considerable  loss  of  life ;  the  ^e  of  puberty  cairi^ 
off  eight  per  cent,  more  maidens  tlian  youths ;  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  parturition  is  one  in  one  hundred  and 
eight;  the  difference,  however,  which  these  losses  would 
seem  to  produce  disappears  in  the  general  avei-age.  Either 
sex  may  calculate  their  probability  of  life  by  reckoning  the 
diffei-ence  between  the  age  already  attained  and  ninety. 


*  For  a  TJU'iety  of  other  and  curious  details  on  the  sutijed;  of  the 
duration  of  life,  both  in  man  and  the  lowei'  animala,  such  as  it  is 
unnoceaaary  here  to  introduce,  the  student  may  refer  to  the  works 
of  Flourens,  Hufeland,  and  Bufibn,  above  cited,  and  on  the  particu- 
lar subject  of  maturity,  to  the  article  "Age,"  in  Todd's  OyolopEedia 
of  Physiology.  See  also  the  reviews  of  Flonrens  in  Blackwood  for 
May,  1855,  and  Colburu  for  July  of  the  same  year. 
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Hali'  that  differaice  is  what  the  assurance  offices  would  call 
their  "  expectation."  For  example,  a  man  of  forty  years 
old  has  fifty  between  his  age  and  ninety ;  half  of  that  fifty  is 
twenty-five;  and  provided  he  is  free  from. any  undermining 
disease,  he  may  trust  that  for  those  twenty-five  years  he  will 
continue,  with  God's  blessing,  to  enjoy  the  honor  and  privi- 
Ii^e  of  existence.  One  thing  it  is  important  to  remember — 
the  period  of  maturity  is  the  only  one  that  admits  of  pro- 
longation. Infency,  childhood,  and  youth,  have  cei-tain 
limits,  which  are  seldom  come  short  of  or  exceeded.  The 
same  in  old  age — it  cannot  endure  beyond  a  cei-tain  length 
of  tune,  and  when  once  it  begins,  it  speedily  leads  to  the 
grave.  In  other  words,  neither  chddhood  nor  old  age  can 
be  arrested ;  middle  life  alone  can  be  stretched  out.  Of  die 
three  conditions  of  life  we  cannot  possibly  alter  the  firet  and 
tlmd,  fur  they  aie  out  of  our  contiol ;  the  middle  one  we 
may  abbieviite  oi  prolong,  smce  it  is  left  for  us  to  deal 
with  as  we  choose  The  influence  of  pursuits  aTid  oeeupw- 
tKms  on  the  duiation  of  life  has  often  been  illustrated.  The 
average  is  said  to  be  with  clergymen  sixty-five  years ;  with 
merchants  sixty-two ;  fermers  sixty-one ;  military  men  fifty- 
nine;  lawyers  fifty-eight;  artists  fifty-seven,  and  so  on.  Po- 
verty and   destitution  tend  to  shorten  life;   comfort   and 
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105.  Thi:  pi'ijaaiy,  essential  reasons  of  tlie  diversity  in 
the  dui-atioii  of  life  (as  distinct  from  the  proximate  or  phy- 
siological), are  compi-ised  in  the  law  of  Cokeesfondence, 
and  the  law  of  Use,  tlie  two  great  principles  which  fiirnish 
the  whole  rationale  of  existence,  Coeeesfohdencb  un- 
folds the  relation  of  the  material  world  to  the  spiritual,  and 
shows  the  fii'st  Causes  of  visible  nature;  Use  instructs  us 
as  to  the  particular  Ends  for  which  the  yaiious  objects  of 
creation  have  been  designed,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
every  one  of  them.  Springing  out  of  these  laws,  and  de- 
pendent on  them,  is  the  condition  of  Foem,  by  which  term 
is  to  be  understood  not  merely  the  configuration  of  a  thing, 
but  the  total  of  the  circumstances  which  establish  its  iden- 
tity, such  ae  the  size,  organization,  and  vita!  economy;  and 
according  to  these  last,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Form,  is  eventually  determined  the  duration  of  the  life. 
The  inmost,  or^nal  causes  of  the  diversity  in  the  lease  of 
life  we  thus  discover  in  spiritual  philosophy,  tlie  last,  con- 
cluding ones,  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  We  should 
accustom  ourselves  thus  to  trac«  things  to  their  first  begin- 
nings, whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  investigation.  Our 
mental  progress  is  immensely  contingent  upon  it ;  desire  to 
discover-,  and  success  in  finding  them,  are  the  surest  signs 
of  eulargmg  intellectual  empire.  For  the  true  philosophy 
176 
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of  cause  and  effect  does  not  consist  in  the  simple  determina- 
tion of  immediate  antecedents,  nor  is  it  satisfied  to  remain 
in  them.  Every  cause  is  itself  only  the  effect  of  a  still  finer 
cause,  wliicli  again  results  from  a  yet  finer,  no  longer  phy- 
sical, nec^sarily,  and  the  whole  cliain,  from  beginning  to 
end,  must  be  considered,  if  we  would  acquire  a  just  notion 
of  the  last  effect.  Nowhere  is  it  more  needful  to  investigate 
tlieae  successive  causes  than  in  regard  to  the  duration  of 
life.  To  see  the  reasons  of  longer  and  shorter  life  purely  in 
its  organic  apparatus,  is  to  see  the  cause  of  Language  in  the 
movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  It  is  a  truth,  but  not 
the  whole,  nor  the  vital  truth.  Every  physical  feet  is  the 
last  issue  and  expression  of  something  spiritual,  wbich  must 
be  sought  before  the  former  can  become  properly  intelligible, 
and  to  which  reason  will  direct  its  steps,  though  half-reason 
may  stand  indifferent  and  mocking. 

106.  With  Correspondence,  accordingly,  or  the  relations 
of  the  material  world  with  the  Spiritual,  lies  our  first  con- 
cern To  enter  successfully  upon  the  consideration  of  it 
obviouslj  jequrres  that  we  should  hold  clear  ideas  of  what 
the  material  and  the  'spintutl  lespectively  are  Conceiiiing 
these  we  must  therefoie  pHms-nly  inquire  and  especiallj 
con(,ermng  the  spiiitual  world  Strictly  the  consideiation 
of  the  spiiituil  expiession  Df  Life  should  piecede  that 
ot  the  spiritual  Woild  Tlie  obhgatiou  to  take  the  latter 
befijie  its  time  comes  of  the  fact  that  all  great  tiutlia  have 
many  points  of  contact  wherebv  it  becomes  unposaiLle  to 
ticat  mtelligiblj  of  any  one  of  them  mthout  approaching 
and  anticipating  others  Thetmth  howe-vei  of  the  geneial 
s'^stem  which  compiises  them  is  declaied  by  if  aincem  cider 
to  the  harmony  of  a  whole  eveiy  part  must  be  in  sjliance 
and  the  insulation  of  any  one  part  impncticihle  The 
spiriti  il  woil  1  IS  no  meie  •\bstiacti)n  Viewed  fheohqwaUii 
It  It,  tl  e  pU       n  \  1 1  h  1  c  si  ill  Lo    L    u  h  le^  Ic  nft  i  fJ  e 
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death  of  onr  material  bodies,  enjoying  its  sunshine,  or  walk- 
ing wretched  in  its  gloom,  according  as  we  haye  fwlapted 
ourselves  dnring  onr  time-life; — viewed  jthilosophieaUy,  it  is 
the  same  old  beautiful  world  of  GEod  with  which  we  are 
femiliar  under  the  name  of  earth  and  eky,  only  on  a  higher 
plane  of  creation,  and  prior  to  it.  When  we  would  think 
accurately  of  "Nature,"  we  must  not  confine  oui-selves  to 
the  visible  world,  "H"ature,"  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
denotes  whatever  exists  externally  to  the  Creator,  not  having 
been  planned  by  human  contrivance,  or  executed  by  human 
labor,  thus  not  only  earth  and  sliy,  but  the  heavenly  man- 
sions also.  The  one  is  physical  nature;  the  otlier,  spiritual 
nature;  and  the  fermer  presupposes  the  latter.  The  world, 
say  rather  the  worlds,— those  sparkling  spheres  we  call  the 
planets  and  the  stars, — are  not  independent  and  original 
creations.  Every  one  of  them  is  derived  and  repi-esenta- 
tive,  a  sequence  and  disclosure  of  some  anterior  sphei-e  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Every  object  they  contain  is  of  similar 
history  and  origin,  a  figure  demonstrating  the  spiritual,  and 
supported  by  it.  Not  that  the  physical  world  is  destitute 
of  Realily.  By  no  means  the  mere  illusion  of  the  mind 
which  certain  metaphysicians  would  have  us  believe,— for 
there  are  no  quintessential  metaphysics  that  can  gainsay 
common  sense, — the  material  world  is  emphatically  a  Eeal 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  wrong  and  unphilo- 
sophical  to  think  of  it,  as  many  do,  as  primitive,  independent, 
self-supporting.  When  we  look  on  a  beautifiil  landscape, 
WG  see  mountains,  trees,  rivera,  real  and  substantial  as  re^ 
gards  the  material  universe;  nevertheless,  only  images  of 
forms  originally  existing  in  a  world  which  we  do  not  see,  and 
from  which  they  are  derived; — forms  that  are  neither  com- 
prised within  material  space,  nor  related  to  terrestrial  time, — 
forms  which  are  as  real,  therefore,  as  the  material;  yea, 
Infinitely  more  so,  since  tlie  material  is  local  and  temporary. 
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wliereaa  the  spiritual  is  unlimited,  and  the  home  of  immor- 
tality. Nothing  exists  except  by  reason  of  the  spiritual 
world;  whatever  pertains  to  the  material  ie  purely  and 
simply  Effect;— a  fact  in  itself  commending  the  spiritual  to 
our  philosophic  curiosity  and  affection,  since, — as  all  well 
know  who  are  ever  so  little  in  the  habit  of  meditating  upon 
things  not  present  to  the  bodily  sight, — it  is  only  by  think- 
ing of  the  invisible  productive  powt^s,  in  connection  with 
the  resulting  ^rodlMCfe,  that  the  latter  acquire  true  being,  life, 
beauty,  and  physiognomical  expression,  Seeing  how  the 
material  world  changes,  yet  how  permanent  it  is,  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  but  that  there  must  be  an  indestructible 
and  vigorous  sometldng  which  underlies  and  from  time  to 
time  refashione  it, — something  which  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  "Whatever  shape  a  material  organism 
may  possess,  nothing  but  spirit,  we  are  well  assured,  can  act. 
Only  by  virtue  of  force  communicated  from  something 
spiritual,  ia  matter,  under  any  circumstances,  consolidated 
and  configured.  In  itself  matter  is  unable  to  effect  any- 
thing; it  passes  indifferently  from  mould  to  mould  without 
retaining  the  shape  of  any.  That  invisible,  potent  some- 
thing cannot  be  a  mere  Energy  either.  A  CaTOe  that  is  to 
say,  an  active,  productive  force,  cannot  be  efficient  unless  it 
operate  from  and  through  a  substance.  If  there  be  ■v  spiiit 
ual  world  at  all,  it  must  be  like  the  material  world  &ii}>stan 
tial.  Substance  must  not  be  confounded  with  inait«»  Sub- 
stance is  a  generic  term ;  matter  is  one  of  tlie  spei-ies  which 
it  includes.  Substance  ia  that  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
being  of  a  thing,  as  the  continent  of  its  sustaining  hfe  Poi 
tu  he  is  the  same  as  to  6e  cdive,  which  is  to  be  a  recipient  of 
life;  and  whe  ever  irfe  is    eceved  wletle  tie      iteiiil 

world  or  the  sp  i  tua)  theie  at  nee  Is  be  a  ^  bstance  to 
receive  f  &t  tel  tie  bstx  e  ot  the  sj  tual  voild 
canni  1 1      1  t    te  I  o    1  fi     1  t  fa     llv      B  t  tl    f  there 
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ts  Bucli  a  substance  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed,  just  as 
reasonably  as  when  we  hear  Echo,  we  may  affirm  an  echo- 
producing  instrument.  Spiritual  substances  are  none  the 
less  real  because  out  of  the  rea«h  of  chemistry  or  edge-tools, 
or  because  they  are  inappreciable  by  the  organs  of  sense. 
Indeed  it  is  only  the  grosser  expressions  of  matter  which  can 
be  so  treated,  and  which  the  senses  can  apprehend.  Heat 
and  electricity  are  as  truly  material  as  flint  and  granite,  yet 
man  can  neither  cut,  nor  weigh,  nor  measure  them ;  while 
the  most  familiar  and  abundant  expression  of  all,  the  Ail' 
which  we  breathe,  can  neitlier  be  seen  nor  felt  till  put  in 
motion.  As  for  invisibility,  which  to  the  vulgar  is  the  proof 
of  non-existence,  no  warning  is  so  incessantly  addressed  to 
us,  from  every  department  of  creation,  as  not  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  disbelieving  simply  because  we  cannot  see. 
When  we  reflect  how  many  things  there  are  which  cannot 
be  measured  and  comprehended  even  by  Thought,  which 
nevertheiless  are  true,  visibility  to  the  material  eye,  as  the 
test  of  reality,  sinks  to  the  least  and  lowest  value.  Each 
class  of  substances  is  real  in  relation  to  the  world  it  belongs 
to, — material  substances  in  the  material  world;  spiritiml 
substances  in  the  spiritual  world;  and  each  kind  has  to  be 
judged  of  according  to  its  place  of  abode.  Distance  in  nature 
from  the  material  no  more  disproves  the  existence  of  tlie 
Epintual,  tlian  distance  in  space  disproves  the  existence  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  common  notion  of  spirit  is  that 
of  an  attenuate  form  of  itiatier;  that  it  is  what  matter  would 
becom.e  were  it  rarifled  into  a  perfectly  fcee,  fluent,  unfixed, 
unbounded  condition;  and  conversely,  that  matter  is  con- 
gealed or  concreted  spirit,  bearing  to  it  something  of  the 
same  relation  that  ice  does  to  steam,  or  a  pastile  to  the 
fi'agrance  into  which  it  burns.  Spirit  and  matter  are  utterly 
and  incommensurably  distinct;  under  no  circumstances  are 
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they  traasformable  or  convertible.*  To  deny  the  existence 
of  spiritual  substance,  is  to  assert  that  heaven  is  an  empty 
void,  whereas  St.  John  represents  it  as  a  plenitude  of  objecte 
and  scenery,  of  the  moat  substantial  kind.  It  is  to  depopu- 
late it  also  of  its  angels,  who  if  they  be  real  enough  to  be 
persons,  must  assuredly  be  real  enough  to  consist  of  sub- 
stance. Unless  always  upon  the  wing,  they  must  likewise 
have  a  substantial  surfeee  whereon  to  stand. 

107.  Lying  thus,  at  the  back  of  the  visible  and  sensible, 
the  spiritual  world  is  the  universal  fountain.  Therein  are 
contained  "the  invisible  things  of  God,"  which  are  "clearly 
seen  by  the  things  that  are  made."  Therein,  likewise,  are 
contained  the  "patterns"  which  were  sliown  to  Bezaleel  in 
the  mount.  That  history  of  Bezaleel  has  wonderfiil  instruc- 
tion in  it.  What  the  spiritual  world  is  to  the  spontaneous, 
objective  forms  of  nature,  it  is  also,  we  may  gather  ftom  it, 
to  Art,  whicli  like  those  forms,  is  not  an  ornament  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  world  from  without,  or  purely  by 
man,  but  an  outbir^  from  the  unseen  universe  within;  just 
as  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  not  a  carpet  laid  down  and 
spread  over  them,  but  an  outvegetation  of  hidden  seeds. 
All  the  men  who  have  been  greatest  in  Art  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  consciousness  that  they  were  merely  reve- 
lators  of  spiritual  fects.  "Appeal  to  an  artist,  and  ask  him 
why  he  so  painted  any  g^ven  heroic  head,  without  any 
old  "femUy  portrait"  to  guide  him.  If  he  be  a  true  artist, 
a  race  not  numerous,  he  will  say,  "  I  could  not  do  othenvise. 
That  man  had  such  a  temper,  such  a  life,  in  him.  I,  there- 
fore, mastering  the   inward  spirit  of  the   man,  found   his 


*  See,  on  the  groasnees  of  the  popular  error,  its  preYalence,  and 
its  evil  tendenci^,  Barclaj^s  "  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions,  Ancient 
and  Modeiii,  concerning  Life  and  Organization,"  chap,  iii.,  sec. 
11.     (J823,) 
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fiishion  and  his  features  ci-eated  for  me  and  given  to  me." 
Because  such  is  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  products  of  true 
art,  of  such,  that  ,is,  as  are  something  more  than  mere  ser- 
vile, tradesmen's  copies  of  familiar  physical  objects,  there  is  a 
Natural  Theology  of  Art.  For  Art,  rightly  understood,  is  a 
portion  of  nature,  and  genuine  Natural  Theology  cannot 
take  either  part  without  the  other.*  Briefly,  as  the  Soul  is 
the  essential  Human  Body,  so  is  that  grand,  invisible,  im- 
perishable febrie  we  call  the  spiritual,  the  essential  World, 
The  spiritual  world  is  the  total  of  Essential  nature ;  this 
visible,  material  world  is  a  portion  of  Representative  nature, 
a  portion  only^  because  the  little  planet  we  call  our  own  is 
the  covering  of  a  very  minute  part  indeed  of  the  infinite 
spiritual  realm  which  is  its  parent.  Sere  ive  have  but  a 
few  detached  sketches  of  the  panorama  which  belongs  there, 
and  what  few  we  have,  albeit  they  are  so  lovely,  we  see  but 
"as  through  a  glass,  darkly."  It  will  not  he  so  always. 
The  spiritual  world  Icnown  to  philosophy  is  no  other,  as  said 
before,  than  the  spiritual  world  of  the  hopeful  Christian— 
the  very  same  which  we  shall  consciously  inhabit  when  by 
death  we  cease  to  be  conscious  of  the  present  O  '  tro 
duction  in  this  life  to  mineral,  vegetable,  a  1  animal  to 
air,  and  sky,  and  sun,  is  the  beginning  of  a  f  en !  h  j  tl  it 
will  never  be  dissolved,  only  that  hereafter  e  si  all  v  e  v 
thmgs  as  they  really  are,  instead  of  their  effig  es  in  1  p  c 
turea.  In  this  world  we  do  not  so  much  live  as  jne;  are  to 
live,  nor  enjoy  nature's  sweet  amenities  so  much  &s prepare 
to  enjoy  them.  We  shall  leave  it,  hut  we  shall  not  lose  its 
beauty ;  we  shall  learn  rather  how  most  thoroughly  to  de- 
light in  it,  oflen  turning  in  pleased  remembrance  to  those 

*  Excellently  set  forth  in  an  article  in  tie  North  American  Eo- 
view  for  July,  1854,  "On  tlie  moval  Eigiiiticaiice  of  tlie  Crystal 
Paloce." 
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early  days  whicii  now  we  reckon  as  onr  "life-timej"  and  to 
that  little  sphere  which  was  our  birth-place  aiid  education. 

108.  Philo  Judseus  calls  upon  us  to  observe  tliat  the  deri- 
vation of  the  physical  world  from  an  anterior  spiritual  world 
is  expressly  taught  in  the  book  of  Genesis :  "  These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  .  .  .  and  of  every 
plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  of  every 
herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew;"  which  words,  says  Pbilo, 
"do  manifestly  teach  that  before  the  earth  was  green,  ver- 
dure already  existed ;  that  before  the  grass  sprang  in  the 
field,  there  was  grass,  though  it  was  not  visible.  The  same 
must  we  understand  from  Moses  in  the  case  of  everything 
else  which  is  perceived  by  the  external  senses ;  there  were 
elder  forma  and  motions  already  existing,  according  to  which 
the  others  were  fiisliioned  and  measured  out.  The  things 
which  he  has  mentioned  are  examples  of  the  nature  of  all."* 

109.  The  emdenee  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  under- 
lying the  material,  is  quite  as  ready  and  plentifiii  as  of  tlie 
material  world  itself,  if  men  will  but  look  for  it  in  the  right 
place,  and  consent  to  receive  it,  for  spectacles  are  less  needed 
than  willingness.  It  is  rarely  that  incapacity  liinders  the 
reception  of  truth ;  ratlier  is  it  want  of  cordiality  to  give  it 
welcome.  We  speak  now,  of  course  it  will  be  understood, 
of  the  spiritual  world  as  a  tmth  of  Philosophy,  i.  e.,  as  the 
basis,  as  to  first  principles,  of  terrestrial  nature.  Most  men 
believe  in  it  under  the  name  of  "  Heaven,"  or  as  a  country 
which  they  will  ent«r  aft&r  death.  Few,  however,  think  of 
it  in  its  reloMon  to  esAsUng  na(wre ;  yet  so  to  regard  it  is  little 
leas  important  to  enlarged  and  encouraging  views  of  Life, 
for  it  brings  heaven  into  our  daily  thoughts,  as  a  living, 
femiliar,  and  practical  Reality,  a  thought  for  the  present,  for 
the  fields  and  the  woods,  for  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  instead 

*  Oh  tlie  Creation,  Cliap.  xliv. 
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of  only  for  the  future,  at  church  oa  Sundays,  and  nothmg 
eo  fiUs  the  soul  with  bright  ideas.  How  differently  ihe 
minds  of  men  are  constituted  with  regard  to  particular  kinds 
of  truth,  we  are  perfectly  aware.  Some  are  made  to  super- 
stition, some  to  enthusiasm,  others  are  inapt  for  either ;  so 
that  what  in  many  cases  men  fancy  to  be  contest  for  "  truth," 
is  simply  comparison  of  thdr  mental  tastes,  just  as  they 
compare  their  physical  likings  over  the  dming-table,  and 
fency  they  are  contending  for  what  is  best.  Oitentimes, 
without  question,  this  will  account  for  their  insolieitude. 
"  Inductive  mmds,"  says  "WheweU,  "  those  which  have  been 
able  to  discover  laws  of  nature,  have  also  commonly  been 
ready  to  believe  in  an  Intelligent  Author  of  natui-e ;  while 
deductive  minds,  those  which  have  employed  themselves  in 
tracing  the  consequences  of  laws  discovered  by  others,  have 
been  willing  to  rest  in  laws  without  looking  beyond  to  an 
Author  of  laws."  So  with  the  views  men  take  of  tlie 
material  world,  its  substance,  derivation,  and  life.  Deduc- 
tive minds  are  content  with  the  study  of  matter ;  inductive 
minds  feel  themselves  invited  to  look  further.  But  it  is  still 
a  question  of  willingness,  since  nothing  is  ever  sought  except 
from  the  heart.  There  is  something  more  even  than  willing- 
ness wanted.  Before  we  can  thoroughly  recognize  and  ap- 
prove a  truth  superior  to  the  region  of  the  senses,  our  moral 
character  must  have  risen  into  harmony  with  it.  It  follows 
that  the  spiritual  world  is  not  a  thing  to  be  argued  about. 
We  should  never  argue  with  a  man  about  things  which 
require  for  their  understanding  a  higher  plane  than  he  has 
risen  to ;  until  he  has  lifted  himself  into  tlie  requisite  soul, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  see  with  similar  eyes.  Show  him 
how  and  where  to  learn,  but  do  not  argue  with  him  till  he 
is  on  a  level  with  your  own  vision.  Hence,  too,  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  usual  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  it  has  no  place  in  popular  systems  of 
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philosophy.  Some  men  reject  it  unconditionally — they 
simply  "do  not  believe."  It  is  very  convenient  to  conceal 
incuriousnesB  and  ignorance  under  the  name  of  scepUoism, 
and  thus  invite  the  community  to  suppose  that  superior 
acut«ne93  has  detected  unsoundness  in  what  actually  has 
nevei'  been  even  looked  at. 

110.  Certainly,  tlie  proofe  of  spiritual  thingp  are  not  of 
the  same  kmd  as  tliose  of  material  ones.  A  man  must  not 
expect  the  same  species  of  proof  that  there  are  angels,  as 
of  the  existence  of  a  railway  or  a  tree.  What  visible,  sen- 
suous proof  is  to  the  material,  philosophical  induction  is  to 
the  spii'itual,  and  when  tliis  is  assisted  and  borne  out  by 
Revelation,  it  is  not  merely  as  good  a  kind  of  proof,  but  an 
incomparably  better  and  more  cogent  one.  Wot  from  the 
substance,  time,  and  space  of  the  material  world,  is  the 
spiritual  world  to  be  judged  of.  Like  the  soul,  which  is  a 
dweller  in  it,  it  must  be  thought  of  purely  from  the  soul. 
This  is  the  indispensable  course  in  every  inquiry  that  seeks 
to  end  in  something  better  than  grossest  materialism.  It  is 
because  people  will  persist  in  carrying  their  material  ideas 
with  them,  wherever  they  go,  that  the  soul  itself  has  become 
a  mere  tradition,  and  the  idea  of  immortality  profaned  into 
a  supposed  rebuilding  of  the  rotten  carcase  of  flesh  and 
blood.  While  we  should  unceasingly  strive  to  be  men  of 
sense,  we  should  remember  tliat  this  is  not  to  be  simply 
creature  of  the  senses.  The  external  senses  are  among 
man's  richest  inheritances,  still  are  they  only  the 

Fine  steps  whereby  the  Queenly  Soul 
Comes  doivn  from  her  bright  throne  to  view  the  msRs 
She  hath  dominion  over. 

The  man  who  attends  only  to  what  his  senses  infonn  him 
of,  impi-isons  and  kills  the  better  half  of  his  natiu-e.  He 
may  acquire  tolerable  knowledge  of  outlines,  weights,  and 
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colors,  but  a  philosopher  he  can  never  be.  With  Ute  dia^ 
grama  he  may  become  conversant,  but  not  with  that  sublime 
geometry  and  universal  arithmetic,  the  constraetions  of 
which  form  the  real  liistoiy  of  nature.  The  philosophy 
which  the  outer  senses  teach,  dwells  where  they  do,  on  the 
eurfoce  of  nature.  Their  business  is  simply  with  effects. 
Causes,  and  spiritual  things  are  seen  by  the  internal,  poetic, 
seventh  sense — ^that  divine  feculty  which  men  call  the  Ima- 
gination, the  clear-seeing  spiritual  eye  whereby  the  loftier 
and  inmost  truths  of  the  universe,  whether  they  be  scientific, 
or  religious,  or  philosophical,  can  alone  he  discerned.  We 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  nature,  dili- 
gent observation  and  experiment  wUl  suffice.  Not  so.  Na- 
ture has  secrets  which  Imagination  only  can  penetrate.  So 
grievously  has  the  imagination  been  perverted — so  widely 
has  Hie  fancy  been  mistaken  for  it — so  bad,  in  consequence, 
is  its  current  repute  as  to  its  relation  to  Truth,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  it,  in  connection  mth  the  subject  in  hand, 
will  probably  provoke  many  a  smile,  and  in  the  charitable 
awaken  compassion.  It  wiU  be  found,  nevertheless,  that  all 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  produced,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  or  of  wisdom,  have  been  so  by  virtue  of 
their  imagination.  The  imagination  is  not,  as  many  sup- 
pose, hostile  to  truth.  "  So  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
truth,  the  imagination,"  says  Madame  de  Staiil,  "  helps  it 
forward  more  than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind."  Of 
course  there  are  such  things  as  diseased  and  prostituted 
imaginations,  but  the  abuse  of  the  faculty  is  neither  its  qua- 
lity or  design.  Xmt^ination  rightly  so  called,  presupposes  an 
enlarged  and  tranquQ  mind,  which  having  in  its  command 
a  wide  property  in  living  nature  and  its  laws,  steps  to  un- 
discovered things  from  the  standard  of  the  known.  "That," 
says  Goethe,  "  is  no  true  imagination  which  goes  into  tlie 
vague,  and  devises  things  tliiit  do  not  exist."     Kcason,  or  to 
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use  a  preciser  term,  common  sense,  the  veiy  arbiter  of 
Truth,  and  imagination,  rightly  regarded,  are  each  other's 
eoTiiplement.  To  esteem  them  as  emiirary  comes  of  the  very 
same  mistake  as  that  which  asserts  reason  and  faith  to  he 
foes.  As  the  perfection  of  hnman  nature  is,  in  the  body, 
the  union  of  strength  and  beauty,  so  in  the  intellect  k  it  the 
union  of  common  sense  and  iiaagination.  Again  deceiving 
themselves,  many  suppcffie  that  the  imagination  is  constantly 
needing  a  cheek.  Say  rather  that  it  constantly  needs  the 
spur.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Science  and  Religion, 
which  instead  of  having  suffered,  as  it  has  been  taught,  from 
excess  of  imagination,  suifer  rather  from  not  being  as  hos- 
pitable to  it  as  they  ought  What  is  idolatry,  but  inapti- 
tude to  rise,  on  the  pinions  of  the  imagination,  &om  the 
sj'mbol  to  the  tiling  symbolized  ?  What  other  than  imagi- 
nation is  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  very  highest  act  of  reli- 
gion, or  faith?  To  science,  t«  philosophy  also,  imagination 
is  nothing  less  than  pioneer.  The  Columbus  of  the  human 
mind,  imagination  opens  the  way  for  observation  and  expe- 
riment, ivhich  left  to  themselves,  know  not  in  what  direc- 
tion to  proceed,  and  find  their  way,  Lf  at  all,  slowly  and  by 
accident;  it  provides  us  with  the  clue  to  what  we  seek,  and 
enables  us  to  anticipate  the  answer  we  shall  receive.  Every 
true  investigation  is  the  working  out  of  some  nobie  idea  of 
the  imagination ;  no  great  discovery  was  ever  made  without 
employing  it.  It  is  the  vital  characteristic  of  the  Davys, 
the  Owens,  the  Faradays,  the  Herschels— of  all  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  its  highest  scientific  wealth.  Grenius 
itself  might  be  defined  as  imagination  well  directed  and  well 
regulated.  With  aU  his  science,  so  called,  the  raj-imagina^ 
tive  man  gives  us  only  the  osteology  of  the  rainbow;  it  is  the 
imaginative  or  poetic  one  who  delineates  its  life  and  beauty. 
Like  prisms,  the  men  of  imagination  convert  colorless  light 
into  exquisite  hues ;  in  their  hands  docs  the  merest  matter 
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of  prosaic  detail  become  lustrous  aud  glorified.  Witness 
Garth  Wilkinson's  noble  book  on  the  Human  Body,  whicli, 
were  it  re-written  in  verse,  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  the 
world.  Like  its  subject,  it  is  matter  aud  spirit  united,  and 
"  common  sense"  from  beginning  to  end. 

111.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
world,  i.  e.,  in  the  way  that  a  material  or  physical  thing  is 
proved,  is,  after  all,  superfluous.  Those  to  whom  it  is  inte- 
resting are  conscious  of  it  of  themselves;  and  the  opposite 
class  logic  would  make  no  iriser.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is 
above  and  beyond  proof;  yet  not  strangely  and  peculiarly  so. 
Not  one  of  the  greatest  truths  admits  of  proof  commonly  so 
called.  We  feei  them.  The  high^t  of  all,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  God,  we  ascend  into  intuitively  from  our  conscious- 
ness of  self.  That  Gfod  exists,  and  that  it  was  he  who  created 
the  world,  and  who  sustains  it,  we  can  neither  "prove"  to 
another,  nor  have  "proved"  to  ourselves;  and  the  same  with 
the  soul,  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  life  to  come.  For 
what,  in  fiict,  is  it  "  to  prove,"  but  to  trace  a  subordinate 
proposition  up  to  a  higher,  or  rather,  to  a  primary  truth  ? 
The  nearer  that  proposition  is  to  God  and  heaven,  the  further 
is  it  away  from  what  is  proveable.  Were  we,  in  short,  to 
refuse  to  receive  anything  until  "proved,"  we  should  remain 
strangers  for  ever  to  the  noblest  aud  most  animating  si 
of  contemplation.  Proof,  rigid,  mathematical  preof,  h 
only  to  inferior  truths,  and  it  is  only  inferior  minds  that 
make  it  the  condition  of  their  acceptance.  If  such  minds 
be  often  characterized  by  their  credulity,  they  are  srill 
oftener  marked  hy  their  incredulity.  "Ignorance  is  always 
incredulous;  the  amplest  knowledge  has  the  largest  faith." 
It  is  right,  without  doubt,  to  desire  proof;  it  is  a  man's  duh/ 
to  desire  it;  but  then  he  must  remember  that  many  things 
are  wreproveable,  or  rather,  that  things  are  proveable  in  dif- 
ferent wavs.     The  heart  and  imagination  have  their  eyes  us 
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well  as  the  head  and  the  underataoding.  Great  minds,  or 
those  in  which  the  capacity  for  reading  truth  ia  quickest  and 
highest,  are  not  simply  "  intellectual"  minds.  Tliey  know 
what  fchey  have  to  believe  on  the  showing  of  the  feelings  and 
the  imaginationj  and  of  such  things  they  never  demand 
"proof."  Not  he  is  the  wise  man  who  cunningly  thinks  to 
take  nothing  on  the  word  of  the  imagination,  but  he  who 
takes  what  nature  intends  he  should.  The  proof,  the  essen- 
tial and  best  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and 
the  Bible,  does  not  consist  in  those  weaiy  piles  denominated 
tlie  Evidences,  historical,  arehieological,  and  so  foiih,  which 
commend  themselves  only  to  low  and  unenviabk  schools  of 
thought,  but  in  its  felt  adaptation  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul. 

112.  Scientific  considerations  may  be  adduced  notwith- 
standing, both  in  proof  of  the  Spiritual  world,  and  of  its 
causative  action  into  the  physical.  Why  have  many  ani- 
mals, especially  the  sauiians,  the  power  of  reproducing 
amputated  members?  How  is  it  that  when  the  foot  or  the 
tail  of  a  lizard  is  torn  off,  a  new  one  sprouts  in  its  place  1 
One  of  two  things,  either  "nature  performs  a  miracle," 
which  is  an  indolent  hypothesis ;  or  else,  which  is  a  sufficient 
and  reasonable  explanation,  material  substances  mould  them- 
selves universally  upon  preBsistent  spiritual  forms,  as  upon 
a  model,  and  wait  upon  them  as  servitors.  The  reason 
usually  assigned,  namely,  that  the  lower  we  descend  m  the 
scale  of  organization,  tlie  more  is  life  diffused  throughout 
the  organism,  is  correct  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  leaves  the 
enigma  where  it  was.  It  is  not  enough  to  he  told  that  in 
the  lower  animals  the  vital  mass  which  appears  as  brsun  in 
the  higher  kinds,  is  dispersed  throughout  the  body;  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  this  dispersion  of  the  great  centre  of  life  into 
many  small,  separate  centres,  that  the  tentacula  of  polyps, 
the  raya  of  the  star-fish,  the  entire  head  of  the  snail,  will 
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grow  again  if  cut  off.  The  question  still  remains— jtAy/ 
Life,  like  any  limnan  constructive  power,  cannot  work  with- 
out a  pattern ;  nervous  centres  are  but  instiumental.*  Why 
the  wonderful  privilege  of  replacing  lost  members  of  the 
body  is  enjoyed  only  by  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  and  not 
by  the  higher,  is  that  the  latter  are  enabled  to  make  them- 
selves amends  for  such  losses  in  other  ways.  The  office  of 
one  limb  or  member,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  the  necessities 
of  life,  can,  in  effect,  be  executed  by  another;  whOe  man, 
for  his  part,  has  the  resources  of  mechanical  contrivance  in 
addition.  The  more  helpless  a  creature  is,  the  more  amply 
is  it  always  befriended  with  compensating  giiJs. 

113,  So  with  plants.  Why  does  the  acorn  always  produce 
an  oak,  and  never  an  elm  or  an  apple-tree;  why  the  bulb 
of  the  hyacinth  always  the  verisimilitude  of  its  fragi'ant 
cluster,  and  never  a  cowslip  or  fleur-de-lis?  Simply  because 
in  the  acorn  the  spiritual  substmtum  of  the  oak  already  in 
effect  exists;  and  in  the  bulb,  in  lilte  manner,  the  spiritual 
form  or  vegetable  soul  of  the  flower.  Hence  the  muitifor- 
mity  of  the  beautifiii  pictures  in  wood  and  field,  and  their 
return  to  us,  year  by  year.  Eveiy  wild  flower  comes  back 
in  its  perfect  lineaments;  in  the  early  spring  the  golden 
celandine  and  the  coltsfoot;  then  the  Mayflower  and  the 
woodruff,  then  the  forget-me-not,  bathing  its  feet  at  the 
water-aide;  and  so  onwards  till  tlie  purple  crocus  of  October. 
True,  they  unfold  themselv^  from  roots  and  seeds,  lying 
concentrated  as  it  were  till  their  proper  aef^on;  but  wanting 
a  spiritual  form  to  clothe  with  stem  and  leaf,  a  seed  could 


■^  Tlie  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts  which  made  that  beantiftil 
little  cieature  the  Hydtxi  such  a  miracle  to  lirst  observers,  and  sug- 
gested its  zoological  name,  appears  to  exist  in  scarcely  inferior  de- 
gree in  the  AiMmae  or  Sea-anemones,  On  its  prevalence  in  the  Stiir- 
fiehes  consult  Forbes. 
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uo  move  grow  tlian  a  grtiin  of  sand.  The  real  reason  of  the 
flowers  is  that  every  line  of  beauty  in  nature  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  divine  thought,  and  inherits  the  immortality  of  its 
first  development  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  in  spiritual 
philosophy,  and  in  this  only,  that  we  have  an  answer  also  to 
the  puzzling  question,  why  it  ia  that  the  mules,  or  hybrids, 
both  animal  and  v^etable,  cannot  permanently  produce 
themselves;  why  aJso  the  graft  will  only  consort  with  a  tree 
of  the  same  species  as  itself  Material  forms  may  be  cou 
and  a  cross  be  procured  for  a  brief  period,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  same  way  to  establish  spiritual  forms,  and  with- 
out these,  as  their  prototypes,  material  forms  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated. The  best  introduction  to  knowledge  of  what  c 
stitutes  a  "species,"  either  in  Zoology  or  Botany,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  philosophy  of  spirit,  and  its  relation  to  matter, 

114.  So  even  with  inorganic  forms.  Why  do  salts  and 
metals  always  crystallize  in  detei-minate  shapes,  their  pro- 
portions and  angles  invariably  the  same?  Let  a  number  of 
diflerent  salts  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  they  will  sort 
themselves  out,  unassisted,  and  re-adjust  and  re-ci^stallize 
their  particles  in  the  precise  polyhedra  they  originally  pos- 
sessed. Clearly,  as  In  the  former  case,  this  is  because  there 
are  underlying  spiritual  forms,  sustained  by  the  Divine  life, 
and  which,  by  virtue  of  that  life,  draw  the  particles  together, 
each  to  ite  own  body.  The  tei-ms  chemical  affinity,  chemical 
attraction,  power,  property,  agency,  via  formatrix,  &c.,  cur- 
rently used  when  speaking  of  the  consolidation  of  inorganic 
matter,  denote  nothing  more  than  the  action  of  the  Divme 
life,  under  diflferent  methocls,  through  the  medium  of  spiritul 
creations  in  the  first  place. 

115.  On  the  dim  and  half-traditional  perception  that  or- 
ganic forms  repose  upon  an  interior  spiritual  form,  was  built 
the  Alchemists'  beautifiil  doctrine  of  the  palingmem,  or 
resuscitation  by  art,  of  the  spirits  of  plants  and   floivers. 
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"Never,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
"was  a  philosophical  imaginatioE  more  beautiful  than  that 
exquisite  paiingenem  of  the  admirable  school  of  Borelli, 
Gaffarel,  and  Digby."  The  way  m  which  the  resuscitation 
was  supposed  to  be  brought  about,  was  to  bum  a  flower  to 
ashes,  and  place  them  in  a  phial;  then  to  add  a  certain 
chemical  mixture,  and  warm  it;  when  tliere  would  slowly 
rise  a  delicate  apparition  of  stalk,  and  leaf,  and  blossom, 
successively,  faithful  as  the  lovely  transcripts  of  scenery  in 
still  water,  "the  phaotastical  plant"  disappearing  into  no- 
thingness as  the  heat  gradually  declined.  Southey,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  "Omniana,"  gives  a  full  account  both 
of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  manipulation  requisite  fo  pro- 
duce these  curious  phantoms.  Tliat  they  were  actually 
exhibited  by  the  alchemists,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt;  having  been  produced,  it  is  not  unlikely,  by  tracing 
the  figures  of  the  plants  and  flowers  on  the  glass  reputed  to 
contain  their  spirits,  with  chloride  of  cobalt  drawings  made 
with  which  salt  are  invisibl  1 11  h  ght  n  a  tl  fi  foo 
flrmly  was  the  doctrine  h  Id  by  tl  h  n  t  hat  t 
adduced  as  an  argument  f  th  es  t  n  f  m 
Perhaps  the  Hamadryads  fai  ntjty  njl  I 
were  born  with  trees  when  th  i  t    f  tl  11 

lived  in  them,  and  who  died  when  fhey  died,  were  but  their 
spiritual  forms,  separated  and  pei-sonified  by  fancy,    "  Trees," 

*■  Disraeli's  nceoimt  of  the  PalingenestB  is  under  tlie  head 
"  Dreams  at  the  DawD  of  Philosophy."  On  the  practical  part  of  it, 
see  Boyle's  PhiloaopJiicnl  Works,  abridged,  vol.  i.,  p.  69,  "Surpris- 
ing things  perfbrmable  by  Cliemistry,"  3n&  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1674,  vol.  is.,  p.  175.  Palingenesis,  aa  a  word,  is  simply 
the  Greek  for  resurrection,  learnedly  iUustrated  by  Mr,  Trench  in 
Ilia  New  Testament  Synonymes.  Theodore  de  Eycke  applies  it  to 
the  revival  of  lellers,  "Oratio  de  palingenesis  Litcrarum  in  Terris 
aostriE."     Leyden,  1673. 
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says  a  lively  Freiicliman,  "are  animated;  they  have  their 
enjoyments,  their  grief,  their  sleep,  and  their  loves.  The 
ancients  placed  a  nymph  under  their  rind.  To  be  sure  she 
is  there!  Life  is  a  very  pretty  nymph;  we  ought  to  love 
her  wherever  she  is  found."  How  beautifully  does  another 
of  the  same  countiy  allude  to  his  love  of  trees,  and  their 
influence  on  his  imagination,  regretting  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  Dryads,  or  it  would  have  been  among  these  that 
he  would  have  formed  an  attachment  in  which  his  heait 
should  find  its  home.* 

116.  In  fine,  recognition  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  material  one,  and  in  connection  with  it, 
of  the  momentary  influx  of  the  Divine  life  into  every  ob- 
ject and  Atom  of  creation,  the  spiritual  world  receiving  that 
life  primarily,  and  the  material  world  by  derivation  from  it, 
is  the  beginning  of  all  genuine  philosophy.  Unperceiving 
these  two  great,  fundamental  truths,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
truth  is  beclouded:  only  as  men  ieam  to  appreciate  and  to 
apply  them,  does  their  knowledge  hegin  to  live.  "What 
but  apparitions,"  says  Coleridge,  "can  belong  to  a  philoso- 
phy which  satisfies  itself  when  it  can  explain  nature  me- 
chanieally,  that  is,  by  the  laws  of  Death,  and  brands  with 
the  name  of  Mysticism  every  solution  grounded  in  Life?" 
"As  Nature,"  says  Dr.  Braun,  "witliout  man,  presents 
externally  only  the  image  of  a  labyrinth  witliout  a  clue, 
scientific  examination  which  denies  the  internal,  spiritual 
foundations  of  nature,  leads  only  to  a  chaos  of  unknown 
matters  and  forces.  !From  this  dark  chaos  no  bright  path 
leads  up."  Yet,  ordinarily,  it  is  precisely  the  live  facts 
from  which  men  of  science  turn  away!  "Nothing  is  more 
evident,"  says  one  of  the  shrewdest  writers  of  our  day, 
"tJian  that  the  men  of  facts  are  afraid  of  a  large  number  of 

*  EoSEjeau.     Coiifessioaa,  book  is. 
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important  facta.  All  the  spiritual  facts  about  us,  of  which 
there  are  plenty,  are  denounced  as  superstition.  Not  only 
are  they  not  received  by  that  courtesy  which  takes  off  its 
grave  hat  to  a  new  beetle  or  a  fresh  vegetable  alkaloid,  but 
they  are  treated  by  it  worse  than  our  vermin."  We  do  not 
seek  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  nonTspiritual.  Whoever 
feithfuily  explains  one  of  "the  thin^  that  do  appear," 
assists  in  explaining  the  hidden  and  invisible  ones  which 
are  not  seen,  and  deserves  approbation  and  gratitude  accord- 
ingly, liet  him,  with  equal  courtesy,  not  undervalue  the 
efforts  of  the  "spiritual;"  felling  into  the  error  of  th(®e 
"fools"  and  "blind"  of  old,  who  knew  not  whether  was 
greater,  tlie  gold  of  tlie  temple,  or  the  temple  that  sanctified 
the  gold.  The  "spiritualist"  may  seem  mad  to  the  material- 
ist,— and  mad  he  is,  if  merely  a  spiritualist;  but  how  much 
more  sane  is  the  mere  man  of  science,  who  seeking  the  living 
among  the  dead,  valnra  the  tabernacle  more  than  the  occu- 
pying spirit? 
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117.  CoEEESPONDBNCE,  or  the  science  of  the  lelation  of 
the  two  worlds,  i.  e.,  of  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the 
material,  to  the  typical  forms  and  nouTiiena  of  the  -pintual, 
is  the  key  and  Open  Sesame!  to  every  epeciesi  of  human 
knowledge.  With  correspondence  for  our  guide,  perhaps 
nothing  is  absolutely  unintelligible;  without  it,  the  com- 
monest things  are  clouded.  To  right  conceptions  of  the  un- 
seen it  is  indispensable  at  the  very  outset  Most  of  the 
metaphysical  difficulties  which  surround  revealed  theology, 
really  originate  in  neglecting  the  light  which  Correspondence 
is  fitted  to  throw  upon  them;  the  phenomena  of  the  senses 
find  in  it  their  only  true  solution.  Vast  as  nature  itself,  of 
course  it  caji  here  be  only  commended  to  minds  zealous  in 
pursuit  of  genuine  wisdom,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
lease  of  life. 

118.  To  this  end  it  will  suffice  that  we  consider  iheparU- 
cular  correspondence,  derived  from  the  general,  which  nature 
holds  with  the  faculties  and  emotions  of  the  Soul,  tliat  won- 
derful and  delicious  concord  whereby  the  sunshine,  the  sea, 
everything  in  nature  is  so  companionable,  and  which  gives 
to  the  soul  a  kind  of  omnipresence.  The  ground  of  this 
concord  is  that  man,  as  to  first  principles,  ie  a  synthesis  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  thus  of  the  matei-ial  world  which 
clothes  and  represents  it.     As  a  concave  mirror  contains 
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I  little  of  all  the  thousand  objects  of  a  beautiful 
landscape,  so  in  the  soul  of  man  is  contained  an  epitome  of 
all  the  forces  and  principles  that  underlie  the  worts  of  God, 
whether  visible  or  invisible.  The  poefs  and  philosophers 
call  him  a  microcosm,  or  "little  world;"  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  says  holy  writ,  "is  imHiin  you."  External  nature 
is  not  the  independent  thing,  having  no  connection  with 
man,  which  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  It  is  at  once  a  second 
logos,  and  a  second  homo.  It  is  so  varied,  so  lovely,  so  ex- 
quisitely organized,  because  of  the  variety,  the  loveliness, 
the  exquisite  composition,  primarily  of  the  spiritual  world, 
secondly  of  the  human  soul.  The  sun,  the  stars,  trees, 
flowers,  the  sea,  rivers,  animals,  exist,  not  in-espeetively  and 
independently  of  man,  but  heoa-use  of  him.  In  him  are  all 
of  these,  along  with  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  all  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  whatever,  only  after  another  manner,  felt  instead 
of  seen,  as  sentiments  and  emotions,  instead  of  physical  in- 
carnations. Were  they  not  in  him,  there  would  be  none  of 
them  anywhere  else.  "Had  I  not  had  the  world  in  my 
sonl  from  the  beginning,"  says  Goethe,  "I  must  ever  have 
remained  blind  witli  my  seemg  eyes,  and  all  experience  and 
observation  would  have  been  dead  and  unproductive.  The 
light  is  tbere,  and  the  colors  surround  us,  but  if  we  bore 
nothing  corresponding  in  our  own  eyes,  the  outward  appa- 
rition would  not  avail"  When,  therefoi-e,  we  admire 
nature,  when  we  love  it,  it  is  virtually  admiration  of  the 
spiritual  and  immortal,  and  this  is  why  the  love  of  nature  is 
so  powerful  a  help  towards  loving  God.  Hence  also  the 
concurrence  of  Science  and  Metaphysics,  which  are  con- 
cerned with  things  tcsentially  the  same,  only  presented  under 
different  aspects  and  conditions,  So  intimate  is  the  eori'es- 
pondenee  even  between  the  body  of  man,  and  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  that  Klencke  has  built  upon  it  an  entire  system 
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of  organic  psychology,  incited  perhaps  by  the  hint  of  Lord 
Bacon,  when  he  says  that  "unto  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
concordances  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of 
the  inquiry  is  the  most  neceasary  which  considereth  of  the 
seats  and  domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  do  take  and 
occupy."  We  little  think  how  near,  by  correspondence,  the 
body  is  like  the  soul,  and  the  soul  like  the  spiritual  world. 
Novalis  Bays  truly  that  "  we  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our 
hand  on  a  human  body."  Thinlc  how  the  face  is  the  epi- 
tome of  the  body,  repeating  in  little  its  every  organ  and 
every  function,  and  we  see  why  the  face  is  of  all  natural 
mysteries  the  very  grandest.  That  plants  and  animals  were 
created,  and  light  and  darkness  ordained  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  is  no  objection  to  their  being  effects  or  results 
of  him,  because  although  the  last  to  be  actually  moulded, 
he  was  the  first  in  conception  and  plan,  all  the  works  of 
Almighty  wisdom  being  prefigurative  of  His  own  image  and 
likneas. 

119.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  such  a  concord  or  coitss- 
pondence  exists  between  nature  and  the  soul  of  man ;  it  is 
no  new  discovery ;  neither  is  it  a  deduction  from  any  new  or 
narr  w  1  f  periences.  "  The  world  at  large  is  the 
scho  I  tl  t  b  1  in  it,  and  daily  life,  in  all  its  immense 
detail  IS  th  tl  atve  of  its  exemplification."  Language 
rest  nt  ly  p  a  the  snhlime  fact  that  the  universe  is  a 
hier  ghpl  aid  taphor  of  human  nature;  there  is  no 
poet  J  that  ha.  t  sprung  from  the  deep  feeling  of  it,  and 
that  does  not  owe  to  it  all  its  eloquence  and  graces ;  all 
philosophy  implies  and  unconsciously  proclaims  it;  the 
magic,  idolatry,  and  mythology  of  the  primsBvals;  the 
"  language  of  flowers,"  emblems,  feble,  allegory,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  are  all  founded  upon  it,  and  are 
alone  explicable  hy  it.  It  is  no  less  the  gi-ound  of  our  most 
living  enjoyments.     Tiie  sweetness  of  a  kind  look,  the  solace 
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of  a  loving  smile,  come  purely  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
featuirea  with  the  soul  within ;  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
music,  scenery,  flowers,  com^  of  our  feeling,  when  in  their 
presence,  the  "  sweet  sense  of  kindi-ed."  The  light  of  the 
eoul,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  makes  everything  beautiful 
on  which  it  shines,  but  it  is  by  being  reflected  from  it.  As 
we  can  only  give  to  others  what  they  can  take,  so  can  we 
only  be  afifccted  by  what  is  congenerous  to  ourselves — the 
secret  of  all  loves,  friendships,  and  social  unions.  The  in- 
most spring  of  our  attachments  to  one  another  is  oui-  Cor- 
respondence. Hence,  too,  that  beautiful  innate  image  in 
the  heart  of  the  beings  we  most  deeply  and  permanently 
love,  which  gives  to  our  first  sight  of  them  almost  a  sense 
of  i-eeognition. 

Some  are  never  atraiigei-s, 

Springs  towards  them  mth  resistless  force,  and  owns 
Congenial  sympatliy. 

120.  Save  for  the  unity  of  the  mind  with  the  inmost, 
spiritual  essence  of  the  world,  nature  would  not  only  be  in- 
comprehensible to  man — not  only  be  no  object  of  his  intelli- 
gence, but  not  even  an  object  of  his  consciousness.  Only 
by  virtue  of  our  correspondence  with  nature  do  we  become 
femUiar  with  it  There  can  be  no  reciprocation  where  there 
is  no  similarity.  Were  it  not  a  mirror,  it  would  be  a  void, 
as  to  the  brutes  it  really  is,  since  they  see  it  not,  and  feel  it 
not.  Not  that  there  is  any  of  our  proper  life  in  the  things 
of  nature.  They  are  instinct  with  spiritual  vitality,  but 
only  m  man  is  spiritual  vitality  exalted  into  spiritual  Life, 
since  he  alone  is  intelligent  of  God.  Doubtless  there  is 
great  diversity  in  men's  estimate  and  appreciation  of  natural 
objects,  and  tlience  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  them,  but 
this  so  much  the  moi-e  substantiates  the  principle.     Why 
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some  minds  are  most  delighted  by  flowers,  otliers  by  birds, 
others  by  mouataius,  others  by  trees,  even  by  particular' 
species  of  living  things,  as  when  one  loves  above  all  other 
birds  the  industrious,  sociable  rooks,  it  is  that  the  corre- 
spondent spiritual  principles  are  in  those  minds  preeminently 
developed.  The  whole  of  nature  is  in  every  mind,  but  some 
one  part  of  it  more  actively  than  the  remainder;  while  all 
men  are  joint  heritors  of  the  total  of  the  world,  every  man 
has  a  little  piece  of  it  to  himself.  Every  man  has  a  secret 
afiinity,  a  secret  love,  a  secret  pleasure,  known  in  itsMlness 
and  rewards,  like  his  conscience,  only  to  himself  and  to  his 
Maker.'  Were  we  wise,  tliis  great  principle  would  be  made 
the  basis  of  Education,  which  should  never  fail  to  respect 
8  of  individual  minds,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
t  till  it  is  recognized.  Tlie  efficacy  of 
correspondence  is  truly  wonderful.  While  new  feelings  are 
awakened,  old,  familiar  ones  are  heightened  and  improved 
by  the  presence  of  the  natural  object  that  represents  them. 
Beneath  the  still  skies  of  night  we  become  more  reverent ; 
looking  at  the  green  leaves  of  spring,  more  young  in  hope. 
Why  do  the  tenderly-attached  find  such  happy  hours  in 
sweet,  sequestered,  rural  patliways,  where  the  wild  flowers 
blow,  and  the  clear  streams  ripple,  if  it  be  not  that  nature 
mirrors  and  echoes  their  affections,  and  enriches  them  with 
a  new  enthusiasm  ?  Henc«  it  is  also  that  those  who  love 
teudeily  ilwayi  feel  petuliaily  endeared  to  one  another 
nhile  paiiacipating  m  the  admiration  of  works  of  Art, 
which  tulhlbng  the  highest  end  of  Art,  namely,  to  excite 
emotions  and  not  merely  an  iktn  lecollection,  speak  to  the 
soul  by  their  true  giandeur.  A  chief  reason  why  so  much  ' 
originally  good  feeling  becomes  diilled  and  debased,  is  that 
we  do  not  oftener  quit  the  world  that  man  has  made,  for  the 
company  of  our  kindred  in  the  world  that  God  made.  Im- 
muring ourselves  in  the  narrow  boundary  of  our  parlors, 
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we  caiinot  properly  expand ;  "  in  tlie  presence  of  nature  ive 
feel  great  and  free,  like  tliat  which  we  have  before  onr  eyes." 
Things  again,  which  away  from  their  correspondent  imagery 
seem  weak  and  trifling,  in  its  presence  become  beautiful  and 
noble.  "  Love-scenea,"  says  an  amiable  writer,  "  such  as  in 
a  parlor  look  foolish  and  absurd,  assume  a  very  different 
aspect  when  seen  amid  the  soit  hush  and  spiritual  beauties 
of  an  evening  river-side,  or  in  t!i3  light  of  an  autumn  moon. 
We  feel  then  that  the  beautiful  picture  has  received  its 
proper  setting.  Who  has  forgotten  the  moonlight  scene  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  or  the  interview  of  Waverley  and 
Flora  neai'  the  waferfeU  ?"  Lastly,  it  is  in  the  convergence 
towards  him  of  all  its  nature  and  attributes,  that  the 
thoughtfiil  man  finds  the  digniiy  of  the  world  consist.  "  He 
reads  the  mystery  of  human  existence  in  the  relations  of 
the  forms  which  encompass  him ;  and  discovers  the  solution 
of  nature's  problems  in  his  own  physical  and  mental  activi- 
ties." He  sees  tiiat  it  is  the  same  life  which  connects  events 
and  phenomena,  whether  in  him  or  without  him,  and  witli 
the  change  from  terrestrial  to  human,  finds  it  glorify. 

121.  External  nature  being  then  what  we  find  it,  by  vir- 
tue of  previous  ideas  and  afiections  in  the  world  of  spirit, 
and  of  its  synthesis,  the  human  soul,  the  phenomena, 
changes,  and  vici^itudes  which  take  place  in  it,  will  be  so 
many  correspondences  and  translations  of  what  occurs  l3iere. 
Here,  accordingly  is  the  first  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
lease  of  life.  Why  the  oak  and  the  elephant  live  so  long ; 
why  the  gourd  and  the  insect  die  so  soon,  is  that  the  princi- 
ples, sentiments,  and  emotions  in  the  human  soul  to  which 
these  things  severally  correspond,  are  of  the  same  relative 
constitution  and  capacity  of  endurance.  How  many  are  the 
emotions  which  we  feel,  year  by  year,  growing  and  strength- 
emng  within  us,  like  noble  trees ;  how  many  othera  do  we 
feel  spring  up,  blossom,  and  pass  away  like  the  day-lily ! 
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The  wliole  matter  of  the  "growth  of  the  mind"  is  translatar 
ble  into  the  history  of  the  growth  of  nature,  its  changes,  de- 
cays, and  rejuvenescences.  What  is  longseval  in  the  soul,  is 
longieval  also  in  nature;  what  is  ephemeral  in  the  world,  is 
the  picture  of  something  ephemeral  in  ourselves. 

122.  The  law  of  Use,  wherein  consists  the  second  grand 
cause  of  the  diversity  in  the  lease  of  life,  is  lite  Correspond- 
ence, vast  as  oreatiou  itself,  seeing  that  subsei-yiency  to  an- 
other's wants  and  happiness  is  the  purpose  for  which  all 
things  have  been  designed,  and  the  world  framed  and  me- 
thodized so  admirably.  The  greater  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  any  two  or  more  objects,  the  stronger'  is  the 
proof  of  their  necessity  as  regards  the  general  welfare,  and 
thus  of  their  having  some  special  use  in  their  respective 
spheres,  whether  we  can  perceive  the  exact  nature  of  it  or 
not.  The  difference,  for  example,  behveen  an  elephant  and  a 
rose,  and  between  a  rose  and  a  pebble,  is  the  precise  measure 
of  their  value  aud  importance  in  the  collective  economy  and 
constitution  of  things.  Wherein  these  two  qualities  consist, 
of  coui-se  is  a  separate  matter  of  inquiry,  and  Mis  to  the 
province  of  the  accurate  observer  of  nature. 

123,  All  uses  are  referable  to  one  or  other  of  three  great 
ends ;  they  were  designed  for  these  ends,  and  they  are  per- 
petually promotive  of  them.  The  first  is  the  physical  wel- 
fere  of  the  living  organisms  of  our  planet ;  the  second,  the 
instruction  and  delight  of  man;  the  thnd,  which  pi-esupposes 
and  ensues  upon  the  other  t^vo,  is  the  glory  of  God  who  or- 
dained tliem,  and  for  whose  "pleasure"  all  things  were  cre- 
ated. Physical  uses  comprise  all  those  by  which  thiugs 
reciprocally  sustain  one  another  in  health  and  comeliness, 
and  preserve  their  respective  races  extant  upon  the  earth. 
The  soil  supports  the  plant;  the  plant  feeds  the  animal; 
both  repay  all  that  is  rendei'ed  them,  and  with  interest;  and 
strengthened  by  what  they  liave  received,  succor  their  own 
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species.  According  to  the  needs  of  each  superior  thing  is 
the  adaptation  of  every  inferior  one  that  supports  it,  as  re- 
gards structure,  configuration,  and  yital  ecouomy;  every 
plant  and  animal,  every  bird  and  tree,  eveiy  mineral  even, 
is  so  constituted  as  to  enable  it  to  minister  to  a  noblei-  na- 
ture; the  term  of  its  life  is  exactly  adequate  and  proportion- 
ate to  ite  of&ce,  and  concludes  ■wben  the  duties  of  that  office 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  tree  that  provides  timber  liv^  for 
centuries;  the  com  required  for  food  is  ripe  in  a  summer. 

124.  Nature  ministers  to  tbe  instruction  and  delight  of 
man  by  shadowing  intellectual  and  religious  truth ;  and  this 
great  use  it  moat  efficiently  subserves  in  the  circumstance 
of  its  incessant  change.  Change,  at  least  in  the  material 
world,  implies  death ;  and  death,  for  its  full  efficacy  and  im- 
pressiveness  as  a  monitor,  needs  to  be  various  and  wonderful 
as  life.  Were  there  no  such  thing  as  external  nature,  man 
would  be  an  irremediably  ignorant  savage;  he  becomes  ci- 
vilized and  intelligent  by  the  just  contemplation  of  its  mys- 
teries. Nature  is  the  grand,  rich  book  of  symbols  which  we 
prove  it,  not  simply  in  the  significance  of  its  forms,  but.  in 
the  significance  and  lessons  of  the  phenomena  of  its  mortal- 
ity.  Were  al!  things  like  the  granite  mountain-peaks,  that 
have  caught  the  first  beams  of  immemorial  morning  suns, 
enduring  forever,  though  we  might  wonder  more,  our  love 
and  true  spiritual  activity  would  be  less.  The  very  frailty 
of  things  excites  a  tender  interest  in  them,  and  when  to  this 
is  joined  an  almost  endless  diversity  as  to  the  period  of  their 
stay,  they  become  to  us  store-houses  of  curious  wisdom  and 
satisfiiction.  Where  would  be  the  gladness  of  the  spring  if 
the  primroses  blossomed  throughout  the  year,  or  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ancient  woods  if  the  trees  were  but  children  of 
the  summer?  Man  is  a  thousand  times  happier  fWim  the 
fact  of  some  plants  being  annuals,  others  perennials,  others 
longteval  trees,  than  were  all  to  die  at  a  common  age. 
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125.  Finally  is  the  use  of  all  tliiaga  in  reference  to  the 
glory  of  their  Almighty  Framer ;  and  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  is  exalted  by  what  to  a  small  and  naiTow  view, 
ia  tlieir  very  weakness.  Why  the  mass  of  organic  nature  is 
so  brief-lived,  why  it  seems  to  exist  only  to  die,  ia  that, 
taking  a  thousand  years  together,  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
(or  of  picturesque  on  the  part  of  what  is  not  competent  to 
enjoy),  shall  be  greater  than  were  it  to  sui-vive  for  the  whole 
period.  The  larger  the  number  of  beings  that  enter  the 
world,  whether  by  fertility  of  individuals,  or  by  successive 
renewals,  one  generation  after  another,  so  much  the  more 
scope  is  there  for  that  happiness  and  physical  beauty  which 
it  is  the  Divine  "  pleasure"  to  communicate  and  sustain. 
Doubtless,  a  solitaiy  tree,  a  single  animal  of  each  kind,  or 
of  any  kind,  attests  the  hand  of  God  as  powerftilly  as  a 
world-ftill,  and  a  single  generation  as  powerfully  as  a  hun- 
dred; but  God  is  essential  Love,  and  the  nature  of  love  is 
to  give;  its  satisfaction  is  to  surround  itself  with  receptacles 
for  the  blessings  which  it  burns  to  bestow,  and  in  a  finite 
kingdom  such  receptacles  are  best  multiplied — perhaps  only 
BO — ^by  the  magnificent  institutions  of  Death  and  Renewal, 
whereby  myriads  are  suceeasively  introduced  upon  the  scene, 
instead  of  a  few  antique  and  venerable  ones  remaining  al- 
ways. It  is  infinitely  more  to  the  glory  of  God  that  ten 
men  should  live  for  seventy  years  a-piece,  one  after  another, 
than  that  there  should  be  only  one  instead  of  ten  in  the 
same  period.  It  makes  ten  happy  lives  instead  of  only  one, 
for  seventy  years  properly  used,  are  as  good  as  seven  hun- 
dred. In  a  word,  whatever  advantage  it  is  to  man's  wel- 
fare, either  physical  or  moral,  that  the  lease  of  life  should 
be  various,  is  also  a  glory  to  Gtod,  beeause  all  human  en- 
lightenment and  delight  shine  back  upon  tlie  heaven  of 
their  origin. 

126.  A  question  yet  remains  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
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ject,  namely,— Let  the  maximum  duration  of  the  individuals 
conetituting  a  species  be  what  it  may, — a  few  months  or  a 
thousand  years, — does  a  period  arrive  in  the  liistory  of  the 
species  when,  like  a  title  of  nobility  without  an  heir,  it  abso- 
lutely "dies  out,"  every  individual  becoming  extinct?  Geo- 
logy makes  it  plain  that  during  the  infinite  past,  species  of 
animals  and  plants  now  no  longer  existing,  successively 
occupied  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  in  considerable  variety 
and  amazing  numbers;  the  l^itimate  conclusion  is,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  How  long  the  particular 
species  now  alive  have  been  upon  the  eartli,  how  long  they 
will  continue,  man  can  neither  know  nor  surmise;  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  principle  that  they  can  be  shown  t«  have  had 
predecessors,  and  that  those  predecessors  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  ranks  of  the  living.  The  highest  interest 
attaches  to  the  existing  organic  population  of  the  world, 
both  as  to  its  beginning  and  its  final  destiny.  The  origin  of 
noxious  plants  and  animals;  the  descent  of  the  various 
races  from  a  single  individual  or  a  single  pair  of  each  kind, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  plurality ;  their  dispersion  over 
the  earth's  surfiiee;  the  extermination  of  different  species  by 
the  hand  of  man;  and  many  similar  matters,  treated  as  they 
deserve,  would  suffice  to  fill  whole  volumes.  Here  they 
must  be  dismissed  with  the  bare  mention. 

127.  The  general  question  as  to  the  lease  of  life  in  species 
being  answered,  there  arise  upon  the  solution  other  and  more 
curious  problems :— What  were  the  leases  of  those  anterior 
species? — Why  have  they  not  continued  to  the  present  time? 
— Under  what  laws  were  the  new  and  superseding  forms  in- 
troduced? Geology  solves  them  in  part,  or  as  regards  the 
proximat*,  physical  reasons;  and  no  portion  of  this  noble 
science  is  more  interesting  and  satisfactory.  But  Geology  of 
itself  is  insufficient;  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back,  as  in 
cveiything  else,  on  the  spiritual  laws  of  which  physical  ones 
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are  Effects.  Then  we  find  that  the  same  laws  which  pri- 
marily determine  the  duration  of  the  individuals  of  a 
species,  determine  also  the  durat  !ou  of  the  species  as  a  whole. 
They  are  problems  no  less  magnificent  than  vast,  if  only 
from  the  immensity  of  time  covered  by  the  evente  and 
changes  they  have  reference  to.  Six  thousand  years,  or 
thereabout,  the  period  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  com- 
prising the  history  of  life,  and  as  taking  us  to  the  beginning 
of  creation,  is  in  reality  but  the  pathway  to  a  point  from 
which  we  look  forth  on  an  expanse  without  horizon.  Yet 
not  hopelessly,  because  with  all  the  sublime  antiquity  in  the 
works  of  the  Almighty,  stretching  so  far  back,  and  upon  a 
scale  so  grand,  there  is  indissolubly  connected  the  fact  of  his 
Unchangeableness,  assuring  us  that  he  was  always  employed 
as  now;  that  we  shall  find  all  in  perfect  harmony;  that  all 
that  exists,  as  worlds,  systems  of  worlds,  contents  of  worlds, 
to-day,  is  but  a  continued  exemplification  of  original  and 
eternal  principles;  thus  that  all  lies  witliin  the  reach  and 
compass  of  our  understanding. 

128.  The  spiritual  laws  alluded  to  are  again  those  of 
Correspondence  and  of  Use,  which  apply  to  the  ante-hominal 
world  no  leas  than  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  pre- 
Adamite  plants  and  animals,  like  those  which  now  suri'ound 
us,  were  material  shows  of  forms  contained  in  the  spiritual 
world,  flowing  from  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  possessed 
therefore  of  similar  affinities  with  principles  and  affections 
in  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  the  spiritual  world  in  little. 
For  though  later  in  production,  as  to  time,  man  virtually 
and  essentially  preceded  every  Spirifer  and  Trilobite,  every 
Coralline  and  Conferva.  Prior  to  all  worlds,  man  is  the 
oldest  idea  in  creation;  nothing  was  ever  moulded  into  form, 
or  vitalized  by  the  Divine  breath,  that  had  not  a  prefigura- 
tive  reference  to  something  eventually  to  be  exhibited  in 
kint.     The  geological  history  of  our  planet  is  the  biography 
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of  liuman  nature,  told  in  the  imagery  of  correspondence ; 
all  those  great  phenomena  of  stratification,  disruption, 
change  of  surface,  and  succession  of  living  being,  which 
mate  the  annals  of  our  earth  such  glorious  reading,  are  to 
the  true  reader  a  narrative  in  symbol  of  his  own  emotional 
and  intellectual  development.  From  the  time  when  darkn^s 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  through  ail  the  grand  sequences 
of  light,  land  and  water,  vegetation  and  animal  lift,  the 
record  is  of  man's  advance  from  the  state  of  vacant  infency 
up  to  that  of  ripe  and  opulent  maturity.  Did  we  know 
the  pai'tieular  correspondence  of  the  extinct  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  once  lived  upon  the  earth,  we  should  discern  in 
every  one  of  them  a  picture  of  something  in  the  mind  or 
heart  of  childhood;  we  should  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
sequence  in  which  they  successively  appeared,  the  ground  of 
their  various  duration,  why  they  were  of  such  and  such 
figure,  habits,  and  degi-ee  of  bulk.  The  great  size  of  many 
of  the  pre- Adamite  animals,  and  their  strange  and  unshapely 
forms,  consist,  we  may  see  at  a  glance,  with  the  wild,  am- 
bitious phantasies  of  early  youth,  when  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  thought  to  he  solid  iacts;— -the  small  number  of  distinct 
species,  relatively  to  the  present  numbers,  corresponds  with 
its  scanty  stock  of  emotional  expei-iences  and  ideas.  Who 
is  there  that,  wandering  through  the  museums  of  memory, 
is  not  reminded  of  the  time  when  the  plains  of  his  little 
world  were  trod  by  gigantic  Mastodons  and  Dimotheria,  and 
when  in  place  of  its  now  innumerable  flowers  andfeuit^trees, 
there  were  only  huge  Calamites  and  SigiUariae.  Thus  will 
it  be  that  Correspondence,  in  the  ratio  that  men  study  tliis 
matchless  science,  will  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  fossil 
&una  and  flora  of  our  globe.  Its  companion  law,  the  great 
principle  of  Use,  rightly  brought  to  bear,  will  supply  what 
more  is  wanting.  For  all  these  ancient  forms  of  life  had 
their  uses  to  subserve,  and  doubtless  their  respective  leases 
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were  adapted  to  them.  The  plants,  for  < 
compacted  and  bitumenized  relics  constitute  Coal,  must  have 
been  gifted  with  a  duration  and  a  prolific  power  commen- 
surate with  the  use  they  were  destined  to  in  the  remote 
fiiture;  and  the  magazines  once  filled  and  covered  in  they 
would  cease  from  living  occupancy  of  the  soil. 
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129.  The  spiritual  expression  of  life  is  the  prerogative  of 
MAN.  It  is  the  gift  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other 
animals;  just  as  the  organic  life  is  that  which  distinguishes 
those  animals,  together  with  plants,  and  his  own  material 
body,  from  earth  and  stone.  By  virtue  of  his  spiritual  life, 
man  is  an  emotional  and  intellectual  being.  By  virtue  of 
this  he  thinks,  speaks,  sings,*  worships,  loves,  pities,  weeps,t 
hopes,  laughs,  marries;  performs,  in  a  woi-d,  the  innumerable 
actions,  internal  and  external,  which  the  observation  of 
thousands  of  years  has  never  once  detected  in  any  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  creation,  but  has  established  as  the  noble 
diagnosis  of  human  nature.  This  also  is  the  primary  ground 
of  his  physical  peculiarities.  By  virtue  of  his  possessing  a 
Soul,  animated  with  spiritual  life,  the  spine  of  man  has  those 
wonderful  curves  in  it,  and  that  curious  pyramidal  arrange- 
ment of  bones,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  stand  erect.  The 
more  complicated  brain  than  any  other  of  the  mammalia 
have;  the  smoothness  and  nakedness  of  his  skin;  the  pecu- 
liar muscle  for  the  extension  of  the  fore-finger;  the  capacity 
for  being  tickled,  and  for  blushing;  smiles  and  kisses;  the 

*  Birds  only  whistle;  they  do  not  sing. 

f  The  occasional  flow  of  a  few  tears  from  the  eyes  of  certain  qtiad- 
rupeds,  is  not  joegMmj,  the  true  idea  of  which  implies  intGlllgcnt 
emotion,  and  strength  J*ather  than  weakness. 
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breast  of  woman,  so  exquisitely  unlike  that  of  any  other 
female  aaimal,  both  in  its  shape  during  the  flower  of  her 
age,  and  the  longer  retention  of  its  normal  foi-m  after  the 
period  of  lactation;  all  these  have  their  essential  origin  in 
that  inner  and  regal  life  which  links  earth  to  heaven, 
Flowing  from  God  cotemporaneously,  the  spiritual  and  tlie 
organic  life  are  the  same  in  essence,  the  dij9erence  between 
them  is  simply  one  of  expr^sion.  As  played  forth  by  the 
body,  it  is  Organic  life;  as  played  forth  by  the  soul,  it  is 
Spiritual  life.  Man,  while  a  resident  in  the  material  world, 
is  a  recipient,  therefore,  not  merely  of  one,  nor  even  of  two, 
but  of  three  expressions  of  the  Divine  sustaining  enei^y. 
Chemical  affinity,  cohesion,  molecular  attraction,  &c.,  which 
are  its  lowest  expression,  sustain  the  elemental  ingredients 
of  his  frame,  the  carbon,  water,  lime,  and  so  forth.  Organic 
life  arranges  and  builds  up  those  ingredients  into  apparatus, 
and  impels  the  several  portions  to  the  due  performance  of 
some  fixed  duty.  Spiritual  life,  which  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion, vitalizes  and  enei^izes  his  soul ;  impelling  it,  after  the 
same  manner,  to  the  exercise  of  its  intellect  and  affections. 
The  knowledge  of  the  lowest  expression  of  life  constitutes 
Physics;  that  of  the  organic,  Physiology;  that  of  the  highest 
or  spiritual,  Psychology.  Tlie  latter  may  be  defined  as  the 
science  of  the  Life  of  God  in  man's  soul;"physiology  as  that 
of  the  Life  of  God  in  hia  body.  And  as  that  life  is  essen- 
tially One,  psychology  and  physiology,  in  their  high,  philo- 
BopMc  idea,  are  connected  as  soul  and  body,  and  each  is  an 
exponent  of  the  other.  What  in  relation  to  physiological 
life,  are  called  the  "functions  of  the  body,"  or  the  "functions 
of  organization,"  re-appear  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  life, 
as  the  "intellectual  powers,"  the  "operations  of  the  mind," 
&c.,  which  are  the  same  thing  essentially,  only  expressed 
after  a  higher  manner,  according  to  the  law  of  discrete  do^ 
grces.     Functions  in  the  body,  faculties  in  the  soul;  the 
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terms  alter  as  the  theatre  changes.  Doubtless  there  are 
broad  distinctions  in  the  mode  of  tlieir  procession.  The 
phenomena  of  which  physiology  takes  cognizance  are  both 
simultaneous  aad  successive;  those  which  belong  to  psycho- 
logy are  successive  onlj'.  "Physiological  phenomena  ex- 
hibit themselves  as  an  himiense  number  of  series  bound  up 
together;  payeholo^cal  pheuomena  as  but  a  single  series. 
Thus,  the  contimMus  actions  of  digestion,  circulation,  respi- 
ration, &c.,  are  also  synchronous;  but  the  actions  constituting 
Thought  occur,  not  simultaneously,  but  one  after  another." 
Taken  together,  physiology  and  psychology  meet  as  Philo- 
sophy, or  the  science  of  the  antecedent  unity  of  which  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  are  the  dual  development. 

130,  The  spiritual  expression  of  life  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
thing  from  the  soul;  which  is  no  mere  "principle,"  either  of 
inteiligenee  as  regards  this  world,  or  of  immortality  as 
regards  the  nest;  but  a  definite,  substantial  entity,  as  much 
a  part  of  created  nature  as  a  flower  or  a  bird;  and  so  t&v 
from  being  Life,  or  even  possessing  any  inherent  or  separate 
life,  depends  for  existence,  no  less  than  the  body  which  en- 
clraes  it,  on  continually  i-enewed  supplies  from  the  Creator. 
"The  inner  man  drops  into  metaphysical  dust,  as  tlie  oiiter 
man  into  physical,  unless  the  parts  be  kept  in  coherence  by 
some  sustaining  life;  and  tliat  latter  is  no  other  than  the 
life  of  the  living  God."  In  itself,  the  soul  is  neither  immor- 
tal nor  indestructible.  However  common  such  epithets  may 
be  in  books  and  sermons,  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  them; 
though  it  unquestionably  teaches  that  God  having  once 
created  a  soul,  it  pleases  him  to  sustain  it  with  life  for  ever; 
and  to  allow  it  to  exercise  that  life  freely,  as  if  it  were  its 
own,  just  as  the  free  exercise  of  the  organic  life  is  allowed  to 
the  body.  The  possession  respectively  of  ind^endeni  life 
and  of  derived  life,  constitufas  the  grand  characteristic  by 
which  we  distinguish  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  between 
18  » 
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the  Ceeatoe  and  the  created.  If  not  a  generally-received 
distinction,  even  among  philosophers,  that  the  soul  is  one 
thing  and  its  life  another  is  at  least  the  doctrine  of  the  Wew 
Testament,  where  the  Divine,  vitalizing  essence  is  discrimi- 
nated as  i^w^i,  while  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  communicated 
is  called  by  some  such  name  as  ip^fi-  '^^^^'  Jrceu^ra  ^(u^c 
iz  TOO  6sdu  sliT^Xdsv  iv  aurotq,  "the  spirit  of  life  from 
God  entered  into  them;"  (Rev.  xi.  11,)  r«c  i^^^f^C  rwv 
usTTshxiiTfievoiv,  "the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded." 
(Rev.  xs.  4.)  The  body  is  distinguished  as  aiti/ia,  as  in 
Matthew  x.  28,  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  to  ffw/ia, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  r/^v  tp'^XV"'  ^^^  rather  fear  Him 
who  is  able  to  destroy  both  ^'jy^  and  aiofia  in  hell." 

131.  Rightly  to  conceive  of  the  spiritual  life,  it  is  needful, 
accordingly,  first  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  its  receptacle,  the 
soul;  juat  as  in  order  to  the  conception  of  physiological  life, 
it  is  needful  first  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  the  body. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  loose,  indefinite  notions  ordinarily 
entertained  respecting  the  soul,  even  by  intelligent  people,  a 
positive,  coherent  idea  of  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata 
of  the  age.  How  common  is  it  to  hear  the  soul  alluded  to 
as  a  mere  abstract  intellection;  an  ethereal,  unimaginable, 
immortal  something,  located  nobody  knows  where,  but  sur- 
mised to  be  in  the  brain,  and  capable  of  subsisting,  in  the 
tran*«epulchral  world,  in  the  moat  independent  and  isolated 
condition,  free  from  any  kind  of  connection  mth  any  kind 
of  body.  This  is  not  philosophical,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Granted,  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  a  mystery;  a  mystery,  too, 
of  which  all  the  most  grand  and  eacred  part  futurity  alone 
can  reveal.  We  shall  compass  it  when,  and  not  before,  our 
"eyes  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty,"  Him  who  is  "the  end 
of  problems  and  the  font  of  certainties,"  We  should  be 
thankful,  indeed,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  a  mystery,  for  the 
mind  that  repudiates  or  ia  insensible  to  the  mysterious,  is  in- 
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accessible  to  the  sublime.  But  to  be  mysterious  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  inscrutable.  The  prime  feature  of  mystery  is 
that  it  recedes  before  wise  and  calm  interrogation.  Mystery, 
therefore,  should  never  be  allowed  to  deter.  It  ought  rather 
to  incite,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  histanee,  Eeve- 
lation  stands  ready  to  shed  its  clear  and  willing  light,  and 
assures  us  that  to  the  earnest  disciples  of  truth  "it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteri^  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  of  which 
the  Sou!  is  indisputably  one  of  the  sublimest.  "It  is  the 
essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher,"  says  Coleridge,  "to 
rest  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  understanding,  so  long  as  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  a  fuller  knowledge  has  not  been 
demonstrated."  "While  we  reverently  attempt  not  to  be 
"wise  above  that  which  is  written,"  one  of  our  highest  duties 
is  to  strive,  and  that  most  studiously,  to  be  wise  "up  to  that 
which  is  written."  The  reward  is  abundant,  if  we  do  but 
discovei'  the  nature  of  tlie  diiRcuIties,  and  what  is  within, 
and  what  beyond,  the  scope  of  our  powers. 

132.  That  a  most  partial  and  defective  interpretation  of 
the  myeteiy  is  all  that  purely  secular  philosophy  can 
aohieve,  may  be  as  readily  conceded  as  the  enigmatical 
character  of  the  theme  itself;  and  recognizing  this,  it  is  no 
mattei-  of  surprise  that  Pagan  antiq;nity  bequeathed  to  us 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  shapeless  and  contradictory  hypothe- 
ses. The  ancients'  ignorance  of  physiology  was  likewise  a 
serious,  perhaps  fatal,  impediment.*  That  a  people  claim- 
ing to  be  enlightened  Christians,  in  a  country  like  England, 
should  not  hold  a  single  fixed  and  positive  opinion  on  the 


*  Anaxiraenes  taught  that  the  soul  was  nothing  more  than  air. 
Socrates,  in  ibe  Phtedo,  jocosely  remarks  to  the  disciples  of  this 
doctrine,  that  surely  their  souls  will  be  run  away  with  by  the  wind, 
when  they  die,  if  of  no  better  composition,  antJ  warns  ihem  against 
residing  in  an  open  and  windy  country! 
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nature  of  the  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  an  established  doctrine, 
is,  however,  truly  astonishing,  and  not  a  little  reproaehftd. 
An  exalted  theology,  like  a  sound  philosophy,  never  rests 
content  with  genei-al,  indefinite  ideas.  It  avails  nothing  to 
know  the  ancients'  deficiencies  if  we  are  careless  about  our 
own.  Only  by  making  the  detection  of  tlieir  errors  the 
means  of  true  knowledge  for  oniselvea,  do  we  acquire  a 
right  to  pity  the  ignorance  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  lay 
claim  to  an  enlightenment  which  they  had  not  One  would 
think  that  though  no  one  else  cared  to  do  it,  those  at  least 
whose  entire  solicitude  is  prraumed  to  have  reference  to  the 
soul,  and  whcse  studies  and  occupation  so  peculiarly  qualify 
them,  namely,  the  priests  and  ministers  of  religion,  would 
never  rest  till  they  had  enabled  themselves  to  propound 
something  intelligible  and  satisfactory.  So  &x  from  it,  the 
pulpit  is  mute,  and  its  companion  literature  is  barren.* 
Affirmations  of  the  general  fact  of  immortality  are  plentiful 
enough,  we  are  aware.  But  tliie  is  not  the  question,  nor  is 
it  a  question  at  ali,  No  one  from  his  heart  disputes  the 
general  proposition  of  immortality;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
even  those  who  affect  to  deny  it  with  their  li^,  confess  it  in 
their  fears.  The  belief  in  immortality  is  a  natural  feeling, 
an  adjunct  of  self-consciousness,  rather  than  a  dogma  of 
any  particular  theology,  or  of  any  particular  age  or  country, 
and  is  concurrent  with  the  belief  in  an  Infinite,  presiding 
Spirit,  which  is  allowed  to  be  spontaneous  and  universal. 
What  we  want  to  be  mstructed  in  is,  not  that  man  is  im- 
mortal, but  what  the  Soul  is;  and  this  not  so  much  as 
regards  our  futuie,  as  our  present  existence,    This  is  the 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  Eev.  J.  Clowes'  "Letters  U>  a  friend 
on  Uie  Human  Soul,  as  being  a  Form  and  Siibetance  deriving  its 
life  continually  from  God,"  1835,  and  the  excellent  litfle  work  ef 
the  Kev.  W.  Mason  "On  the  Hnman  Soiii." 
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knowledge  with  r^ard  to  which  intelligent  curiosity  seems 
dead,  and  which  is  so  beclouded  by  error,  yet  which  even 
the  pulpit  takes  uo  trouble  to  purify  and  correct,  and  place 
before  the  world  in  its  proper,  illustrious  beauty;  as  if  it 
were  quite  unimportant  that  what  is  philosophically  false 
can  never  be  theologically  true. 

133.  The  soul  of  man,  considered  in  its  true  character, 
namely,  the  seat  and  immediate  orgpja  of  his  emotional  and 
intellectual  life,  is  his  sfibitual  body.  The  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  is  only  half  the  human  being.  Another  body 
underlies  it,  "  There  is  a  natural  body,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."  By  "spiritual  body"  he 
plainly  means  a  body  altogether  different  from  the  "natural," 
which  is  the  materia!,  or  as  Wiclif  calls  it,  the  "  beestli" 
body;  yet  by  speaking  of  both  in  the  present  tense — saying 
of  each  that  it  now  is — he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
two  bodies  are  eotemporaneous  and  co-existent,  so  long,  that 
is,  as  the  natural  one  may  endure.  By  adding  that  it  is  to 
be  "  raised,"  he  intimates  that  this  "  spiritual  body"  is  the 
immortal  portion  of  our  being.*     In  this  glorious  revelation 


arcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  inlfllligent  reader  that 
1  the  English  translation  of  these  verses  does  not  and 
in  the  dead  caaterial  body,  but  man  as  to  hie  personality, 
is  of  Iiimeelf.  He  knmvs  himself  as  "a  natural  body" 
while  in  this  world;  aj  "a,  apiritual  body"  in  the  next.  This  is 
proved  by  the  word  "aown,"  which  refers,  not  as  careless  readers 
suppose,  to  the  interment  of  one's  corpse  in  the  grave,  but  to  the 
birth  of  our  living  into  the  world.  "The  time,"  says  l/ocke,  "tliat 
man  ie  in  this  world,  affixed  to  this  earth,  is  his  being  sown,  and  not 
when,  being  dead,  he  is  put  in  the  grave,  as  is  evident  from  St. 
Paul's  own  words.  For  dead  things  are  not  sown;  seeds  are  sown, 
being  alive,  and  die  not  till  after  they  are  sown."  &c.  Farapkrnse 
aiid  NolM  on  the  EpistUs,  Workn,  vol,  3,  p,  207.  Ed.  1714,  We  shall 
Bee  this  more  pliunly  in  a  future  chapter. 
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is  thiis  furnished  the  "key  to  the  mystery;"  for  everything 
which  philosophy  asserts  to  be  constitutional  to  the  soul  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  body,  of  a  nature  superior 
to  the  material  one,  and  continuing  to  exist  after  that  body 
expires ;  and  conversely,  everything  which  is  said  by  the 
Apostle  concerning  the  spiritual  body,  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  from  an  inspired  writer,  seeking  to  communi- 
cate a  general  notion  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny.  But  so 
far  we  have  little  more  than  a  substitution  of  one  name  for 
another.  What  is  this  "spiritual  body?"  Here  historical 
Scripture  comes  to  our  aid.  It  is  an  admirable  character- 
istic of  the  Bible  that  there  is  not  a  single  doctrine  enunci- 
ated in  its  didactio  portions,  but  is  somewhere  illustrated  in 
its  histories;  either  in  the  actual  histories,  including  the 
biographical  notices,  or  in  the  qudei-histones,  as  the  para- 
bles. Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  Transfiguration. 
During  its  progress,  there  were  seen  by  the  disciples, 
di'dpei;  duo,  "  two  men,  which  were  Moses  and  Eliaa,  who 
appeared  in  glory."  The  event  in  question  took  place  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  the  bodies,  therefore,  in 
which  the  patriai-chs  appeared,  could  not  have  been  the 
resuscitated  and  transformed  material  bodies  which  it  is 
commonly  supposed  will  be  re-attached  to  the  soul  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  "when  the  graves  are  opened,  and  the  sea 
gives  up  her  dead."  They  must,  nevertheless,  have  been 
real  and  substantial  bodies,  or  tliey  would  not  have  been 
identified  as  Moses  and  Elias  by  spectators,  who  it  is  ex 
pressly  stated,  were  "  awake."  Elias  (or  Elijah)  <.e^t^mly 
is  stated,  in  another  place,  to  have  been  taken  up  mto 
heaven  by  "a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire;"  but  to  the  en- 
lightened reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  go  as  flesh  and  blood,  seeing  that  these  "  cannot  m 
herit  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  in  any  case  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  Moses  to  have  gone  in  such  a  form. 
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So  in  tie  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  Here  too 
the  several  actors  are  represented  as  being  pei'fectiy  well 
known  to  one  another,  and  as  holding  the  perfect  human 
form,  implied  in  their  possessing  the  customary  corporeal 
oi^ans.  The  time  of  this  parable  is  laid,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, ag  prior  to  the  "  day  of  judgment"  and  the  "  resur- 
rection of  the  body,"  as  popularly  thought  of  (suggesting, 
by  the  way,  an  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  populai- 
notions  and  the  doctrine  of  the  parable),  the  rich  man's 
father  and  brethren  being  atill  alive  upon  the  earth.  Here 
again,  therefore,  there  is  no  material  body  present;  nothing 
but  the  goul;  yet  all  the  cii-cumstances  of  the  narrative 
imply  bodies  no  leas  real,  and  no  less  truly  organized  and 
sensitive.  What,  then,  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  and  divine  teachings?  Clearly  this;  that  what 
is  popularly  called  the  "sou!"  is  what  the  Apostle  terms  the 
"  spiritual  body;"  and  that  the  latter  is  a  substantial,  organ- 
ized form,  exactly  correspondent  with  the  external,  physical 
frame;  that  it  presents  a  precisely  similar  assemblage  of 
parts  and  features ;  and  that  when  disengaged  from  it  at 
death,  it  still  holds  intact  both  the  human  configuration,  and 
every  lineament  on  which  personal  identity  depends,  and  by 
which  individuals  ai'c  recognized  and  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Thus  that  the  soul  is  no  "wi!l-o'-th'-wisp  in  the 
swamps  of  the  cerebrum,"  but  an  iittemal  man;  a  body 
within  a  body;  "a  life,"  as  Aretfeus  says  of  the  womb, 
"within  a  life;"  in  the  material  body  as  Gtod  is  in  the  uni- 
verse— everywhere  and  nowliere ;  everywhere  for  the  en- 
lightened intellect,  nowhere  for  the  physical  view;  no  more 
in  the  brain  than  in  the  toes,  but  the  spiritual  "  double"  of 
the  entire  fabric.  All  the  organs  of  the  matei'ial  body  have 
soul  in  them,  and  serve  the  soul,  each  one  according  to  its 
capacity,  yet  is  the  soul  itself  independent  of  them  all, 
because  made  of  another  substance.    "And  though  it  fill 
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tho  whole  body,  yet  it  taketh  up  no  room  in  the  body;  and 
if  the  body  decrease,  if  any  member  be  cut  off  or  -wither; 
the  soul  is  not  diminished,  only  ceaseth  to  be  in  that  mem- 
ber it  was  before,  and  that  without  any  hurt  or  blemish  to 
itself."*  A  beautifiil  image  of  their  interconnection  ia  sup- 
plied in  the  structure  of  bones,  which  consist  of  inanimate 
earthy  matter,  and  living  gelatine,  so  intimately  incorpo- 
rated that  although  the  parts  are  really  ivm,  tlie  seeming  is 
of  only  one,  atom  answering  to  atom  so  completely  that  the 
whole  of  the  earthy  matter  may  be  dissolved  away  by  acid, 
or  the  whole  of  the  gelatinous  matter  be  burned  by  calcina- 
tion, and  yet  the  form  of  the  bone  remain  entire.  The  inner, 
spiritual  body  is  represented  in  the  gelatine;  the  outer, 
material  one  in  the  earthy  matter. 

134.  It  may  assist  us  to  form  an  idea,  of  the  spiritual 
body,  if  we  consider  the  various  parts  and  systems  of  organs 
of  which  the  outer  or  material  body  is  consti'ucted.  Man  is 
in  reality  a  series  of  human  forms,  one  wrapped  within  tlie 
other,  and  successively  more  perfect  and  complete  as  we  ap- 
proach the  seat  of  his  highest  powers.  Begin  with  the  ske- 
leton. In  this  we  have  the  rude  ima^e  of  a  man,  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  showing  his  bulk,  his  stature,  his  general  out- 
line. It  is  a  skeleton,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  distinctly 
and  absolutely  human.  No  single  bone  of  it  exactly  agrees 
with  a  bone  of  any  other  animal  whatever.  Next  take  the 
muscles.  Separate  these,  and  we  itgain  have  a  man,  more 
perfect  and  substantial  than  the  former,  but  stUl  only  an 
approach  to  the  true  idea,  wanting  the  fiillness  of  contour. 
Then  take  the  yeins,  ,  Here  is  a  human  figure  again ;  a 
drawing  of  the  venous  and  arterial  system  includes  the 
whole  ai'ea  of  the  body.  Taking,  however,  lastly,  tlie  brain 
a»d  nerves,  we  have  a  much  clc«er  resemblance.     If  everj' 

*  Psijchosophia,  hy  N.  Mosley,  p.  18.     Wo3. 
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nervous  thread  could  be  extracted  and  exhibited  in  its  natu- 
ral position,  the  perfect  human  outline  would  be  delineated. 
These  several  elementary  structures,  the  skeleton,  the  mus- 
clee,  the  veins,  the  nerves,  ivoven  and  interlaced  together, 
form  in  their  total  the  material  body,  the  skeleton  being 
leaat  like  the  total,  the  nervous  system  the  most  like  it. 
The  Spiritual  body  lies  within  again,  but  higher  and  more 
exquisite  in  every  cireumatance  and  particular ;  formed,  not 
of  material  substance,  but  of  spiritual ;  invisible  therefore, 
and  intangible,  except  to  organs  formed  of  substance  similar 
to  its  own.  What  the  skeleton  is  to  Uie  muscles,  what  the 
muscles  are  to  the  veins,  what  the  veins  are  to  the  nerves, 
what  all  these  together  ai-e  to  tlie  man  in  his  full  physical 
integrity,  as  the  continent  of  the  whole,  such  is  the  material 
body  in  its  totality  to  the  spiritual.  Hence,  if  we  want  to 
see  what  the  soul  is  Uke,  instead  of  taking  a  microscope,  or 
an  Essay  on  Immortality,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  contem- 
plate the  living  and  moving  beauty  of  a  human  figure  in  its 
ripeness  and  pci-fection.  The  true  etzotv  ^aadoc^  is  the 
human  body. 

135.  That  the  soul  or  spiritual  body  is  a  form  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  external,  material  body;  that  it 
pi-esents  a  similar  assemblage  of  parts  and  features;  and 
that  it  undergoes  no  change  in  tliese  respects  when  it  casts 
off  the  mateiia.l  envelope,  and  enters  the  eternal  world — un- 
less to  acquire  infinite  access  of  beauty  or  distortion,  accord- 
ing to  its  governing  principle  of  conduct,  good  or  evil — ^is 
involved  in  ghost-belief;  a  belief  which,  when  rigliUy  direeted, 
has  infinitely  more  truth  in  it  than  the  dogmatic  nonsense 
which  describes  the  soul  as  a  mer'e  "  principle,"  How  often 
do  we  find  men's  actual,  secret  fiiith,  ahead  of  their  spoken 
Creeds  and  Articles !  The  former  comes  of  the  truth-telling 
intuitions  of  the  heart ;  the  latter  are  the  manufacture  of 
the  leas  tmstworthy  head.    Every  one  knows  that  thei'e  is 
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such  a  thing  as  feeling  a  proposition  to  be  true,  though  the 
understanding  may  be  unable  to  master  it.  The  feelings,  it 
iias  been  well  remarked,  are  famous  for  "  hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head,"  Unlike  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect,  which 
are  shaped  moie  or  less  hy  education  and  country,  their 
voice  is  no  solitary  sound,  but  the  utt«rance  of  eeeential  and 
universal  human  nature.  It  is  t«  our  feeliiig  rather  than  to 
oui-  thmldng,  tliat  all  the  sublimest  arguments  in  the  universe 
are  primarily  addressed.  Where  log^c  works  out  one  truth, 
the  heart  has  already  realized  twenty ;  because  love,  which 
is  the  heart's  activity,  is  the  profoundest  and  nimblest  of 
philosophers.  Ail  things  that  live  and  are  loveliest  are 
horn  of  the  heart.  This  is  why  the  ancients  regarded  the 
heart  as  the  seat  of  wisdom — not  of  knowledge,  but  of  that 
primary,  intuitive  wisdom  to  which  knowledge  is  only  an 
appendix.  Hence  then  the  value  of  the  fact  that  in  all 
ages  and  nations  thei-e  has  existed  an  intuitional  conviction 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  immediately  enters  the  eternal 
world,  carrying  with  it  an  unmistakable  corporeal  pei-sonal- 
ity ;  and  that  it  can  re-appear,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  tlie  survivors.*  It  is  obvious  that  the  reappearance  of  the 
dead  requires,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  there  shall  be 


*  " '  That  tte  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  will  not  un- 
dertake fo  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony 
of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  *  «  *  tMs  opinion, 
which,  prev^ls  so  iar  as  human  nature  ie  difinsed,  could  become 
universal  only  by  its  truth." — iJiwsefcis. 

"  From  what  remote  source  uniyersal  fradition  may  have  derived 
this  idea,  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  and  might  be  rendered  im- 
portant. It  is  a  pieasing  subject,  and  imbued  with  that  tender  me- 
lancholy which  peculiarly  befits  it  for  a  mind  of  sensibility  and  fine 
taste.  Its  uniTersality,  independently  of  the  testimony  afforded  it 
by  rove-aled  religion,  is  no  Rmoll  presumption  of  ite  being  founded 
in  Eict," — Dr.  Good,  Book  of  A'a(u)-c,  Series  iii.,  Leet.  1. 
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a  spiritual  body,  perfect  in  form  and  feature,  aa  in  tlie  case 
of  Moses  and  Elias.  Unfortunately,  the  actual,  eolemu 
truth  of  the  matter  has  had  so  much  that  is  felse  and  foolish 
heaped  upon  it,  as  to  be  in  itself  well-nigh  smothered, 
Eightly  understood,  ghosts  are  no  mere  offipring  of  vulgar, 
^norant  superstition  and  credulity.  Our  prejudices  and 
education  may  dispose  us  to  think  otherwise,  but  we  should 
be  slow  in  chiding  opinions  which  have  been  embraced  by 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  fellow-men  ;  since  the  feet 
that  a  given  doctrine  has  been  widely  accepted,  and  ear- 
nestly contended  for,  is  a  presumption  that  it  contains  a 
trath,  or  an  aspect  of  a  truth,  essential  to  the  complete  ra- 
tional life  of  man.  Most  opinions  are  right  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  with  few  men  do  they  go  far  enough,  or  straight 
enough,  to  reflect  the  whole  truth.  All  human  beings  are 
at  this  very  moment  ghosts ;  but  they  do  not  so  appear  to 
you  and  me ;  nor  do  you  and  I,  who  are  also  ghosts,  so  ap- 
pear to  our  neighbors  and  companions,  because  we  are  all 

m  la  ly  apped  p  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  seen  only 
as  to  on     m  t      i  coverings.*    Literally  and  true,  the 

lo.t  f  man  his  soul  or  spiritual  body;  and  in  or- 
1  that  th  m  )  b  seen,  it  must  be  looked  at  with  ade- 
q  at  n     f      ht  namely,  the  eyes  of  a  spiritual  body 


*  "  Could  anything  be  more  miracviloua  tlian  an  iictutl,  authentic 
glioat?  The  English  Johnson  longed  all  hia  life  to  qee  one,  hnt 
could  not,  though  he  went  to  Coeli-lane,  awd  thence  to  the  church- 
vaults,  and  tapped  on  coffins.  Foolish  Doctoi- !  Did  he  never,  with 
the  mind's  eye,  as  well  aa  the  body's,  look  round  him  into  that  full 
tide  of  human  lifte  he  so  loved— did  he  never  bo  much  as  look  into 
himself?  The  good  Doctor  was  a  ghost,  as  actual  and  authentic  as 
heart  could  wish ;  well-nigh  a  million  of  ghosts  were  traveling  the 
Bli'eeta  by  his  side.  What  else  was  he,  what  else  ai'e  we?  *  * 
It  is  no  metaphor;  it  is  a  simple  scientific  fuel." — Cai'lyle,  Surlar 
RemHin:,  Book  M,  chap.  8th. 
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like  itself.  We  ham  such  eyes,  every  one  of  iis;  but  during 
our  time-life,  they  are  buried  deep  in  flesh  and  blood,  and 
thus  it  is  only  when  specially  opened  by  the  Almighty,  for 
purposes  of  hia  providence,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  ghost  or 
spiritual  body  to  be  beheld.  Much  as  our  material  eyes  en- 
able us  to  see,  theyp-ewni  our  seeing  inconceivably  more. 
"  The  sight  of  man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  carrieth  a  resem- 
blance with  the  sun,  which  openeth  and  revealeth  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  but  covereth  and  concealeth  tlie  stars  and 
celestial  globe.  So  doth  the  eye  discover  natural  things, 
but  darken  and  shut  up  divine,"  Such  an  opening  of  the 
spiritual  sight  took  place  at  the  Transfiguration,  when  the 
ghosts  or  spiritual  bodies  of  Moses  and  Elias  were  seen. 
Such  also  takes  place  when  the  ghosts  or  spiritual  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  now  seen,  and  witliout  it,  it  is  impossible  they 
can  be  viewed.  Material  eyes  to  material  substances;  spi- 
litual  eyes  to  spiritual  ones.  Hence  it  is  that  in  accounts 
of  spiritual  appearance,  both  Scriptural  and  seculai,  how- 
ever many  persona  may  be  present,  it  ia  rarely  that  more 
than  one  perceives  the  figure.  The  narrative  in  2  Kings  vi. 
14 — 17,  is  a  remarkable  instance; — "And  ElJsha  prayed 
and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes  that  he  may  see. 
And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he 
saw" — what  previously  was  visible  only  to  the  prophet.  So 
in  Daniel  x.  7  : — "And  I,  Daniel,  alone  saw  the  vision,  for 
the  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not  the  vision."  Tasso  in- 
troduces the  vision  of  Michael  and  his  warrior  angels  to 
Godfrey  only.  Shakspere  represents  the  spirit  of  Banqno 
as  unseen  by  any  one  at  the  supper  table  except  Macbetli. 
The  popular  or  vulgar  notion,  that  before  a  spirit  can  be 
seen  it  must  assume  our  material  nature,  so  fiir,  at  least,  as 
to  reflect  the  light  of  this  world,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
tlie  truth;  which'is  that  the  change  must  be  made  in  our- 
selvex,  J.  e..  by  opening  our  spiritual  sight. 
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136.  Ghoats,  therefore,  so  fiir  from  being  mere  phantoms 
or  appai'itionaj  tlie  terrifying  illusions  of  a  heated  imagina^ 
tion,  are  far  more  real  than  our  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Theg  endure  forever,  whereas  the  latter  are  but  temporary 
consolidations  of  a  little  atmosphere,  with  a  few  pounds  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  invisible  world  is  populated  by  them 
just  as  the  visible  one  is  occupied  by  material  things;  and 
as  that  world  is  all  round  about  us,  so  are  they  too  closely 
present. 


Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  tlie  eartli. 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

They  liave  their  similitude  in  those  glorified  and  imperish- 
able languages  which  we  are  accustomed  to  account  and 
spealc  of  as  "  dead."  True,  they  have  ceased  to  be  alive  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  or  as  spoken  languages;  yet  arc  they  living 
and  immortal,  to  man's  intelligence;  and  one  of  our  greatest 
privileges  is  to  be  sensible  of  their  presence  and  their  influ- 
ence on  us.  Would  men  but  ascend  to  this  high,  and  true, 
and  most  sacred  understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unseen  world,  there  would  be  no  more  fear  of  ghosts,  nor 
would  ghost-belief  lay  itself  open  to  the  ridicule  which  now 
it  too  often  deserves.  They  would  be  i-elieved,  too,  of  the 
embarrassment  which,  when  scepticism  stands  mocking,  often 
seduces  to  an  insincere  denial.  Ghost-belief,  in  a  word,  not^ 
withstanding  its  bad  reputation,  is  coincident  with  belief  iu 
spirits  and  angels,  who  are  themselves  the  risen  souls  or 
spiritual  bodies  of  mankind;  and  to  know  that  there  are 
angeJs,  and  to  have  so  beautiftil  and  salutary  a  subject  of 
meditation,  is  one  of  the  chief  privileges  and  blessings  of  tlie 
Christian.  Pity  but  it  were  dwelt  upon  more  &ec|uently. 
"There  have  been  times,  we  know,  when  men  thought  too 
mueh  of  the  dead.  Such  is  not  among  the  fiiults  of  the  pre- 
■lent  age."    It  is  quite  likely  that  many  supposed  spiritual 
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appearsiiiees  may  be  explained  on  strictly  physical  principles, 
as  shown  byDrs.  Femar  and  Hibbert;*  and  especially  in 
some  kinds  of  disease  it  ia  Mtely  that  men  fancy  they  see 
ghosts.  But  whoever  is  disposed  to  laugh  at  and  repudiate 
the  general  proposition,  should  first  read  Mrs.  Crow's 
"Nightiside  of  Nature,"  applying  to  its  narratives  the  prin- 
pl  h       1    d  down.f     When  spiritual  bodies  are  really 

11  1  t  m  tal  lew,  it  is  probably  not  to  the  diseased, 
b  1 1  th  I  Itlj  mind;  and  coming  under  the  providence 
f  G  d  as  tl  ^  1  ys  must,  they  may  furthermore  be  con- 
d      d  L.  f  d,  like  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 

m    t        d     11  th      piritual  appearances   therein   recorded, 
1 1    tl       mm      1    r  the  mibeliever,  "because  of  their  un- 
1   1  f    b  t     ly  t   those  who  are  prepared  to  receive  and 
appieciate  mtelhgently. 

137.  PoETBY  witnesses  that  "there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
Poetiy  is  not,  as  some  deem  it,  mere  "privileged  lying;" 
neitha-  is  it,  in  its  essential  nature,  tlie  simple  embodiment 
of  elegant  but  illogical  feucies.  The  tales  which  the  poet 
tells,  as  wilful  and  deliberate,  may  be,  and  doubtless  are  for 
the  most  part,  fables.  But  the  sayings  and  phraseology  in 
wliich  those  tales  are  told,  flowing  half-unconsciously  from 
the  poet's  heart,  and  altogether  beside  the  mere  Art  of  poetry, 
take  place  with  the  eternal  verities  of  the  universe.  As 
i-egards  scientific  matters,  and  the  minutife  of  Natural  His- 


*  All  Essay  towai-ds  a  Theoj-y  of  Appaiitions,  by  John  Ferriar, 
M.  D.    London,  1813. 

Sketclies  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  Apparifioni,  or  mi  Attempt  to 
trace  audi  illusions  to  tlieir  physical  causes,  by  Samuel  Hibbert, 
M.  D.    Editibui^h,  1824. 

f  See  also  a  Eeview  of  Mrs.  Crowe's  work  in  Ainsworth's  Maga- 
zine for  Febnjary,  1848,  wlierein  the  claims  of  this  department  of 
knowledge  ure  mildly  and  intelligently  enforced. 
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tory,  doubtless  there  are  errors  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose. 
But  the  truth  of  poetry  is  iiidepeudent  of  blunders  in  learn- 
ing; no  less  -than  of  the  imperfect  science  of  its  era.  The 
supposition  equally  common,  that  poets  must  be  dreamers, 
because  there  is  often  much  dreaminess  in  poetry,  is,  again, 
purely  gratuitous.  "Vulgarly  considered  deficient  in  the 
reasoning  faculty,  the  poels  are  remarkable  rather  for  hav- 
ing it  in  excess.  They  jump  the  middle  terms  of  their 
syllogisms,  it  is  true:  and  assume  premises  to  which  tlie 
world  has  not  yet  arrived ;  but  Time  stamps  their  conclusions 
as  invincible."  Especially  is  the  true  and  great  poet  a  pro- 
found metaphysician;  a  far  profounder  one,  in  general,  than 
the  metaphysicians  by  profession.  "I  have  found  more 
philosophic  knowledge,"  says  Dr.  Millingen,  "in  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  poets,  than  in  all  tlie  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions of  the  learned."  The  only  difference  between  the 
poet's  reasoning  and  that  of  other  men,  is  that  it  is  a  reason- 
ing more  from  feeling  than  from  induction.  Therefore  is  it 
that  to  those  who  approximate,  and  thus  understand  him, 
the  true  and  great  poet  is  not  only  a  musical  singer  and  a 
pamter  of  beautiM  pictures,  but  a  speaker  of  Wisdom  and 
Truth.  To  such,  his  utterances  commend  themselves  as  an 
apocalypse  of  human  nature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  liu^ 
in  Twelfth  Night,  where  Viola  asks  Sebastian  if  he  is  "a 

"A  sjiiHI,  I  am  indeed, 
Eut  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  fiom  the  womb  I  did  partitipate  ' 

Here,  whatevei  may  be  ittnbuted  to  the  poet's  imagination, 
we  have  at  least  the  calm  conclusion  of  the  philosopher,  for 
the  character  of  Sebisti'ui  is  one  which  fully  justifies  the 
belief  that  of  two  poi=!ible  answerb  %akspere  w  ould  assign 
to  him  the  out  which  hf  Inmsilf  cjutidcicd  tlit  more  sensi- 
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ble.'*'  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Bailey,  (in  "Festus,")  all 
our  best  English  poete,  unite  in  teaching  the  same  truth  to 
the  understanding  that  can  i-ise  to  it.  Shelley  has  an  ex- 
quisite passage;— 

"Sudden  arase 

lanthe'e  soul !    It  stood 

Ail  beantifui  in  Halted  purity, 
The  perftot  semblance  of  its  hodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace. 

Each  stdn  of  eartliliness 
Had  passai  away ;  it  re-assnmed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  siood 

Immortal  amid  ruin." 

How  finely  the  self-disengagement  of  the  soul  at  death,  in 
the  form  of  the  body  it  leaves  behind,  is  spokea  of  by  the 
ancient  poets,  the  scholar  is  well  awara  When,  for  example, 
in  the  11th  jEneid,  Camilla  is  described  as  extricating  her- 
self from  her  corpse,  after  the  spear  of  Aruiis  has  brought 
her  exploits  to  an  end: — 

Turn  frigida  foto 

Panlatim  exsolvit  se  corpore;  lentoque  colla, 

Et  captum  letho  posnit  caput,  &c. 

"Then  of  vital  heat  bereft,  she  disengages  herself  from  the  whole 
body  by  degrees,  and  reclines  her  drooping  neck  and  head,  capti- 
vated by  death." 

It  ia  not  simply  her  life,  or  her  "principle  of  volition,"  that 
goes,  but  se,  hei'self.  The  soula  of  the  dead,  as  ferried  fay 
Charon  across  the  Styx,  Virgil  elsewhere  designates  c<repora, 
"bodies." 


*  See  an  "  Essay  on  the  Ghost-helief  of  Shabspere,  by  Alfred 
Eoffe,"  (Hope,  London,  1851,)  in  whicli  admirable  performance, 
says  one  of  his  reviewers,  "we  have  the  first  beginnhig  of  a  stiidf 
of  Sliakspere  according  to  fai-'ts  and  nature." 
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138.  The  fects  before  us  are  borne  out  also  by  Language, 
wliieh  is  a  form  of  Poetry.  "It  is  good,"  says  an  able 
writer,  "to  look  to  the  ordinary  language  of  mankind,  not 
only  for  the  attestation  of  natural  truths,  but  for  their  sug- 
gestions; because  common  sense  transfers  itself  naturally 
into  language;  and  common  sense,  in  every  age,  is  the 
ground  of  the  truths  which  .can  possibly  be  revealed.  If  we 
set  our  ideas  before  the  glass  of  language,  they  receive,  to 
say  the  least,  a  cordial  welcome."  By  language  we  do  not 
mean  the  mere  art  of  speaking  and  writing  according  to 
some  specific,  arbitraiy  mode,  which  though  intelligible  in 
one  country,  is  uninteiUgible  in  another.  "We  mean  that 
beautiful  and  inevitable  flowering  forth  in  speech  of  the 
inner  living  intellect  of  man,  which,  older  and  more  excel- 
lent than  all  prosody  and  spelling,  is  an  integral  work  of 
nature;  and  which,  were  it  possible  for  the  accidental  forms 
which  it  may  hold  at  any  given  epoch,  as  English  and 
French,  Latin  and  Greek,  to  be  suddenly  and  totally 
abolished,  would  hi  itself  be  imaffected,  and  speedily  incar- 
nate afresh,  unchanged  save  in  the  extrinsic  circumstances 
of  costume.  Looking  into  Language,  we  find  accordingly, 
that  whatever  is  vitally  and  essentially  human,  whatever 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes,  it  attributes,  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  to  "the  soul"  or  "the  spirit."  It  recognises 
the  latter,  not  as  a  mere  abstract  principle,  which  is  impotent, 
but  as  a  living,  active,  substantial  entity,  such  as  alone  can 
effect  the  deeds  ascribed  to  it.  It  ia  "the  spirit"  that  moves, 
prompts,  withholds,  and  inclines  us;  that  is  grieved  and 
troubled;  that  is  elated  and  depressed.  David  exclaims, 
"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  sonl,  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me?"  "We  speak  also  of  the  rejoicing, 
triumphing,  and  despondency  of  the  spirit;  of  having  no 
spirit  f>r  a  thing,  and  of  being  dispirited.  Also  of  a  poor 
spirit,  !t  mean  spirit,  and  a  great  spirit;  a  good  soul,  a  kind 
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soul,  and  a  willing  soul.  Every  one  of  these  affections  or 
qualities,  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  is  a  disposition  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  true,  immortal,  spiritual  man,  who, 
underlying  the  material  body,  is  the  real  thinker  and  the 
real  emotionist.  Call  the  expreesioua  "figures  of  speech" 
if  you  will.  But  take  care  first  to  understand  what  are 
figures  of  speech,  in  their  proper,  essential  nature;  whence 
they  arise;  and  why  they  are  the  same  with  all  people,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  independent  of  any  instruction  or 
compact.  Men  who  seek  to  escape  from  a  truth  which 
presses  inconveniently  by  beginning  to  talk  about  "figures 
of  speech,"  only  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  first  principles 
of  language.  Figures  of  speech,  rightly  so  called,  are  the 
n  start  from. 
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13&.  Not  a  little  of  the  confusion  prevailing  in  tlie  popu- 
lar mind  with  regard  to  the  Soul,  may  unquestionably  be 
referred  to  the  fact  of  our  having  three  distinct  words  for  it, 
a  proof  at  the  same  time  of  the  inestimable  value  of  an  en- 
larged and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  Language 
in  the  determination  and  establishment  of  Truth,  and  of  the 
evils  that  arise  from  inattention  to  it.  Ordinarily,  the 
"soul"  of  man,  his  "spirit,"  and  his  "ghost,"  are  imagined 
to  be  three  separate  and  distinct  things.  Directly  we  look 
to  the  inherent  meaning  of  the  several  words,  we  find  them, 
however,  synonymous  and  convertible,  and  originally  of  a 
single  signification  and  a  single  application.  The  soul  of 
man  is  his  spirit,  and  his  spirit  is  Lis  ghost;  neither  word 
meaning  more  or  less  than  the  Spiritual  body.  Undoubt- 
edly a  conventional  distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
three  tei-ms,  and  a  very  proper  and  useful  one  it  is,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  observed.  "Soul"  ia  well  applied  to  the 
spiritual  body  during  our  residence  in  the  flesh;  "spirit,"  by 
■metonymy,  to  that  deep,  interior,  intellectual  and  emotional 
consciousness  which  is  evidence  to  us  of  our  spiritual  life: 
"ghost"  to  the  spiritual  body  when,  casting  ofi'  its  material 
vesture,  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  exclusively  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  if  pure,  an  angel.  Were  they  always  thus 
limited  and  applied,  the  words  would  cari-y  meaning.  As 
i  stand,  they  carry  none,  since  no  two  writers  use 
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them  alike.  That  paycliologiata  should  have  heen  content 
to  go  on  discussing  about  the  soul,  year  after  year,  and  yet 
have  allowed  the  sense  of  their  tex^word  to  go  irreclaimably 
adrift,  certainly  is  no  credit  to  them;  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  they  have  made  so  little  way.  Till  a  man  is  prepared 
to  state  the  exact  significance  which  he  attaches  to  his 
terms,  and  till  he  has  leanied  to  be  consistent  in  the  use  of 
them,  it  is  better  both  for  himself  and  for  the  world  that  he 
should  fling  away  his  pen. 

140.  Together  with  the  equivalent  words  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  other  languages,  soul,  spirit,  and 
ghost  literally  denote  Air  or  Breath.  The  metaphor  is  emi- 
nently just  and  beautiful,  seeing  that  the  air  is  the  physical 
image  and  representative  of  Life ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  invi- 
sible, spiritual  part  of  man  that  Life  is  supremely  throned. 
It  is  a  truth  alike  of  Scripture,  philosophy,  physiology,  and 
poetry,  that  the  Breath  is  the  representative  of  Life.  It 
stands  in  the  first  place  as  symbol  of  the  organic  life; 
secondly,  and  in  superior  degree,  as  symbol  of  the  spiritual 
life.  What  language,  by  its  intuitional  usag^,  broadly 
asserts,  the  expositors  of  truth  ratify  and  substantiate. 
Language  indeed,  or  Philology,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  only 
another  name  for  Philosophy.  "We  have  seen  above  how 
intimately  the  air  is  connected  with  oi^anic  life;  that  Respi- 
ration is  the  be^nning,  and  ceasing  to  breathe,  the  end. 
Because  of  this  eonneetion,  all  the  primitive  names  applied 
to  organic  life  were  simply  transfers  of  the  current  appella- 
tions of  the  wind;  subsequently,  by  virtue  of  the  coiTes- 
pondence  of  the  organic  with  the  spiritual,  the  same  names 
were  extended  upwards  to  the  soul.  Every  one  of  these 
names  denotes  accordingly,  in  addition  to  air  or  wind,  the 
life  of  the  body,  and  is  thus  possessed  not  merely  of  a  two- 
fold, but  of  a  triple  meaning.  There  is  nothing  singular  in 
this.     It  exemplifies  a  general  principle.     No  word  either 
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does  or  can  denote  a  spiritual  tiling  without  at  the  same 
time  denoting  both  a  physiological  or  organic,  and  a  phy- 
sical or  inorganic  thing.  The  reason  is,  that  language  r^ts 
universally  upon  objective  Nature,  and  that  objective  Na- 
ture, in  turn,  is  universally  representative  of  spiritual  things, 
.  proximately  in  its  organic  forms,  remotely  in  its  inorganic 
ones.  The  spiritual  universally  carri^  with  it  the  physio- 
logical, and  the  physiological  the  physical,  just  as  the 
capital  of  a  column  involves  the  shaft,  and  the  shaft  the 
pedestal.  The  physical  and  physiolo^eal  meanings  of  words 
denoting  spiritual  things  may  be  obsolete,  but  they  are  there, 
nevertheless,  palpable  and  instructive  to  the  philosophic  eye, 
to  which  nothing  that  has  ever  had  a  meaning  for  mankind, 
ever  absolutely  dies. 

141.  To  place  these  great  principles  in  the  clear  l^ht  sup- 
plied by  facts,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  etymologies  of  the 
several  words.  If  it  serve  only  to  give  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  general  suhject,  the  time  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 
"Soul,"  as  the  most  celebrated  and  familiar,  naturally  comes 
iirst.  Soul,  (Anglo-Saxon  mwle,  German  seek,)  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  Latin  fetfitus,  breath,  derived  from  hahre,  to 
breathe,  a  root  ^miliar  in  the  words  axhale,  inhale,  and 
itself  only  an  enlarged  form,  (like  <raot:,  sakts,')  of  the  earlier 
word  aio)  or  da>,  a  beautifiil  onomatopceia,  expressive  in  its 
long,  open  vowels,  of  the  very  act  which  it  deisignates.  Per- 
mutation of  initial  sounds,  as  in  lialitus  and  soul,  a  sibilant 
taking  the  place  of  an  aspirate,  a  dentil  of  a  labiil,  &c  is 
one  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of  spoken  language 
Colloquially,  and  in  miscellaneous  literature,  =!oul  is  not 
now  used  in  the  sense  of  "breath;"  but  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  English  language  of  1611, 
it  often  has  this  meaning.  In  1  Kmgs  xvn ,  toi  instance, 
"There  was  no  brecUJi  left  in  him  and 

the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and  the   juf  of  the  chdd 
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came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived."  The  second  or  phy- 
siological sense  is  also  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  but  more  fire- 
quently  in  secular  authors,  as  when  they  term  the  life  of 
brutes  the  "animal  soul."  "There  are,"  says  Mr.  Blalcey, 
"in  a  certain  sense,  two  souls  in  man.  We  give  the  name, 
first,  to  that  physical  life  and  organic  power  which  we  pos- 
sess in  common  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation; 
secondly,  to  the  principle  of  sensibility  and  thought,  the  soul 
which  thinks,  feels,  reasons,  and  judges,  and  exists  only  in 
man."  (Vol.  1,  p.  61.)  In  the  original,  physical  sense  of 
the  word  soul,  all  creatures  whatever  have  souls,  inasmuch 
as  they  live  by  inhalation  or  breathing;  so  that  ta  be  "a 
living  soul"  is  nothing  peculiar  to  man,  if  we  judge  by  the 
words  alone,  without  exploring  their  philosophy.  Many 
people,  naturally  ambitious,  and  unwOling  to  observe  so 
many  agreements  as  there  are  between  themselves  and  the 
lower  forms  of  creation,  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  that  our 
first  parents  were  formed,  as  they  suppose,  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  parente  of  other  animals.  "God,"  they 
remind  us,  "breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul,"  a  circumstance  not  mentioned 
of  the  progenitors  of  any  other  species  of  creature.  But 
neither  is  it  mentioned  of  the  first  species  of  any  other  crea^ 
ture  that  they  were  created  "male  and  female."  This,  how- 
ever, can  well  aiford  to  be  let  pass,  when  compared  with  the 
feet  that  the  distinction  apparently  established  by  the  words 
"living  soul,"  presents  itself  only  in  the  translation.  There 
is  no  such  distinction  in  the  Hebrew,  which  in  this  instance 
applies  identically  the  same  terms  to  man  and  to  brute. 
Each  was  made  n'n  CSJ  {neplieah  clhayaJi,)  "a  living  soul;" 
only  OUT  translators  have  rendered  the  references  to  the 
brute  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  24,)  "living  oreahtre."  Either 
word  might  legitimately  be  .snbstitntecf  for  the  other.  It  is 
amusing  that  while  many  have  entrenched  themselves  in 
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this  phi'ase  of  "living  soul,"  and  found  in  it  man's  inalien- 
able characteristic,  the  exactly  opposite  conclnsion  has  been 
arrived  at  by  some  of  those  whose  curiosity  had  led  them  to 
the  original.  Both  brutes  and  man  being  called  "living 
creatures,"  or  "living  souls,"  some  have  inferred  that  brutes 
are  as  immortal  as  man;  others  that  man  is  mortal  as 
brutes.  Man  differs  from  the  brutes  not  in  respect  of  his 
being  a  "living  soul,"  \yhich  is  simply  to  be  a  "breather," 
such  as  they  are;  but  in  respect  of  his  being  so  constituted 
as  to  be  recipient  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  power  to 
love  him.  Shahspere  accredits  the  word  soul  with  i(s  flill, 
final  meaning,  namely,  tlie  spiritual  body  when  set  free  fi'om 
flesh  and  blood : — 

"Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  Jiand, 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  malte  the  ghosts  gaae. 

142.  Ghost,  (Anglo-Saxon  gad,  German  geist,^  shows  its 
physical  meaning  in  the  cognate  word  "  gust,"  as  "a  gust  of 
wind ;"  also  in  the  tenn  used  to  designate  the  aeriform  sub- 
stance called  "  gas."  In  Old  German,  tlie  grand-parent  of 
English,  geistmi  signified  to  blow.  In  a  German  Bible  of 
the  year  1483,  "  the  breath  of  life"  is  translated  "  dei'  geist 
des  lebens,"  To  "  give  up  the  ghost"  is  literally,  to  sur- 
render the  breath ;  the  "  Holy  Ghost"  is  literally  the  breatli 
of  the  Lord,  as  implied  in  his  own  words,  when  "He 
breathed  on  his  disciples,  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Where  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  has 
"ghost"  and  "spirit,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  reads  "gad." 
Wielif,  in  his  New  Testament,  spells  "the  holi  good."  The 
"gist"  of  asubjeet,  like  the  "spirit"  of  a  book,  or  the  ammns 
of  au  action,  signifies  its  soul  or  inmost  pi-inciple.  In  Ger- 
man, geist  continues  to  be  used  in  many  of  the  meanings 
which,  with  ourselves,  are  conveyed  by  "spirit."     Thus— 
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Was  der  GsUt  versprecht  leiafet  die  Natur. — SAilhr. 
"What  the  Spirit  promises;  Natare  performs." 

143.  Spirit,  (Latin  spirUus,')  takes  us  to  the  very  origin 
of  words,  resting  on  the  beautiful  lisp  or  whisper  with  which 
the  breezes  quiver  the  leaves.  All  words,  we  may  observe, 
are  expansions  of  a  few  hundred  primitive  onomatopceias, 
more  or  less  obviously  preserved  iu  them,  and  which,  like 
the  sp  in  spirit,  constitute  their  ultimate  "  roots." 

Fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods. — Faradnse  Lost. 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever-inoving  air 
Wliisi^Hng  from  tree  to  tree. — Shdkn. 
In  solitudes 
Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  inhi^'ring  wooda.— /6. 

Virgil  shows  the  etymology  at  a  glance,  for  who  that  knows 
aught  of  the  sweet  music  of  nature  does  not  perceive  that 
the  bare  idea  of  blowing  is  the  least  part  of  his  auras  spi- 
ranieaf  The  Greek  form  of  the  word,  iptdupcajia,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiftil  onomatopoeias  extant  iu  any  language. 
"ASij,  sings  Theocritus — 

g  the  fii--troes !" 

Whoever  wrote  that  little  gem  of  the  Orphiea,  the  hymn  to 
the  Zephyrs, 

the  introduction  of  this  one  word  is  enough  to  announce 
him  Poet.  Now-a-days  a  man  can  adopt  epithets  from  a 
thousand  predecessors ;  the  Greek  had  only  nature,  and  his 
own  apt,  living,  luxuriant  heart.  Virgil  not  only  illustrates 
the  origin  of  the  word  spirit,  but  its  several  anplieatioiis. 
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Tims,  as  gi  eii  to  tl  e  1   eitl  tl  it  charming  description 

\vli ere  Iris,  n  ngl  g  thtie  xiel  Trojan  ladies  as  they 
walk  mourn  ns^  bj  the  =iea  thougl  she  has  laid  aside  her 
goddess'  vest  uents  and  personates  a  decrepid  old  woman,  is 
still  unable  to  conceal  he  ■self 

Non  Beroe  voMs,  noii  hiec  Eh<eteia,  matrea 
Est  Doiycli  conjux;  diviiii  signa  deeoris, 
Ardetitesque  notate  oculos ;  qui  qjiriJus  illi, 
Q,ui  vultus,  Todsve  sonua,  vel  greasua  eunfi. 
"  Matrons,  this  is  not  Bero6  who  stands  before  you,  not  the  wife 
of  DoiTclus.    Mark  here  the  diaractera  of  divine  beauty  I    See  how 
bright  liec  eyes  1     What  fragrance  in  her  breath !    "What  majesty  in 
her  looks  1     Or  marlc  the  music  of  her  voice,  and  the  graceful  mien 
with  which  she  moves !" 

It  denotes  Life  where  jEiieas  is  heard  protesting  fidelity 
to  the  too-confiding,  ill-requited  Dido : 

Nee  me  meminisse  pigeHt  Elisce 
Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spirstus  hos  reget  artus  1 
"  Never  shaAl  I  be  alow  to  think  of  Dido,  whiie  I  retain  any 
recollection  of  myself,  or  life  to  actuate  tJiese  limbs !" 

144.  In  connection  with  the  word  spirit,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  cognate  term  "spiral,"  seeing  that  it  involves 
the  same  idea.  Similarly  derived  from  spiro  to  blow,  its 
fundamental  allusion  is  to  the  well-known  phenomenon  of 
the  spii-al  movement  of  the  wind.  Now  this  peculiar  move- 
ment, the  spiral,  delineates  a  Form,  which  form  thus  be- 
comes an  emblem  or  pictorial  representative  of  the  wind, 
and  thence  of  what  the  wind  itself  represents,  namely.  Life. 
All  forms  are  representative,  and  their  significance  is  the 
science  of  sciences.  There  are  lower,  higher,  and  highest 
forms.  Foi-ms  made  up  of  straight  lines,  and  thus  angular, 
with  flat  surfeces,  as  crystals,  are  of  the  lowest  degree,  and 
accord  with  what  is  inorganic,  inanimate,  and  basal  geiie- 
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rally.  Next  comes  the  form  of  which  the  sphere  and  the 
circle  are  the  type — a  form  derived  from  the  extension  of 
the  primitive  point  in  all  directions,  and  which  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  organic  and  animate.  Whatever  in  the 
universe  exhibits  a  totality,  is  always  a  solid  circle  or  sphere. 
Portions  of  circles,  or  curves,  conjoined  with  the  straight 
line  and  angle,  give  that  innumerable  variety  of  profiles 
and  configurations  which  we  see  among  animals  and  plants. 
Rarely  is  the  curve  found  in  the  inorganic  department  of 
creation.  Only  perhaps  in  the  spherules  of  quicksilver,  on 
the  convex  side  of  drops  of  water  and  other  liquids,  in  bub- 
bles, and  in  some  few  minerals.  In  the  degree  that  crystals 
multiply  their  surfeces,  and  thus  lose  their  great  angles  and 
fecets,  they  approach  the  spherical  or  organic  form.  The 
dodecahedron,  for  example,  approach^  the  sphere  more 
nearly  than  the  octohedron ;  the  octohedrou  more  nearly 
than  the  cube.  Highest  of  all  is  the  Spiral  form,  which  in 
it3  own  highest  kind,  or  as  produced  by  winding  a  thread 
round  a  cylinder,  is  the  circle  infinitely  continued.  The 
circle  returns  into  itself,  ending  where  it  began ;  but  the 
possible  beginning  and  ending  of  a  spiral  the  imagination 
cannot  conceive.  The  spiral,  therefore,  rather  than  the 
circle,  is  the  true  symbol  of  eternity.  The  spiral  form  is 
identified  with  no  department  of  creation  in  particular, 
because  an  emblem  of  the  omnipresent  principle  which 
equally  sustains  all  It  shows  itself  most  remarkably  in 
the  Vegetable  kingdom,  where  it  is  the  law  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves,  and  thus  of  the  buds  and  ilowers. 
Almost  all  the  wonderfiil  diversities  in  the  contour  of  plants 
come  of  their  spirals  of  development  being  more  or  less 
sti'etched  or  contracted.  Thus,  alternate  leaves  become 
opposite  by  a  slight  contraction ;  opposite  ones  become  ver- 
ticillate  by  a  greater.  Flowers  universally  are  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  spiral   into  a  series  of  concentric 
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rings,  the  highest  pavt  of  the  spiral  becoming  the  centre, 
and  its  lowest  part  the  cu'eumferenee.  Certain  fruits,  as  fir- 
cones, show  the  spiral  in  the  most  beautiiiil  manner.  In- 
ternally, plants  abound  with  a  delicate  kind  of  veins  known 
as  "  spiral  vessels."  Stems,  again,  which  are  too  slender  to 
stand  upr^ht,  lift  themselves  into  the  air  by  twining  spirally 
round  a  stronger  neighbor.  As  respects  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  spiral  is  a  frequent  r.nd  beautiful  feature  in  uni- 
valve shells ;  where  also,  as  in  plants,  much  of  the  wonderful 
variety  comes  of  the  spiral  being  more  or  less  contracted. 
In  the  lovely  genera  Cerithium,  Pleurostoma,  Fusns,  Tur- 
ritella,  &G.,  one  extreme  ia  shown;  in  Oyprsea,  Conus, 
Strombus,  &c.,  the  other.  The  beautiful  spiiul  by  which 
the  Vorticellre  extend  and  retract  themselves  gives  to  the 
movements  of  these  little  creatures  an  elegance  and  spright- 
liness  unsurpassed.  In  human  organization  the  spiral  is 
less  observable,  except  that  it  adorns  the  head  with  curls 
and  ringlete.  Human  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  un- 
broken, endless  spiral,  and  here  we  realize  the  greatness  and 
amplitude  of  the  significance  of  the  spiral  Form.  Life 
winds  its  little  circles,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  year  by 
year,  Mthfiilly  concluding  each  before  another  is  begun,  but 
never  fading  to  commence  afresh  where  it  left  ofi^,  and  so 
goes  on  everlastingly,  ring  rising  upon  ring,  every  circle 
covering  and  reiterating  its  predecessors,  on  a  higher  level, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heavens.  The  material  body  drops 
away,  like  dead  leaves,  but  Life  goes  on,  in  beautiful  and 
ceaseless  aspiration.  Nowhere  in  nature  is  there  a  more 
charming  emblem  of  Life  than  the  common  scarlet  or 
twining  bean  of  our  gardens,  while  rising  to  its  maturity. 

145.  Animvs,  the  usual  Latin  word  for  the  soul,  shorts 
ened  in  French  into  aine,  is  the  same  word  as  anima,  the 
wind,  in  Greek  dvB/toc,  whence  the  pretty  name  anerrume, 
or  wind-flower     The  subordinate  senses  are  preserved,  like 
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those  of  ^rUus,  in  the  Latiu  authors.  Thus,  "  auranunque 
leves  animce,"  "  the  light  breezes  of  the  winds ;"  (Lucretius 
V.  237.)  "Ah  miseram  Eurydicen,  animd  fugiente,  vocabat," 
"Ah,  unfortunate  Eurydice,  he  cries  with  his  fast-fleeting 
breath  "  (Geoigio  iv  526 )  The  earher  etymological  his- 
tory 11  found  in  the  San&ciit  language,  in  which  breath  is 
called  Utios  and  andas,  the  loot  being  an.  Though  essen- 
tially the  same  word,  a  ubetul  piactical  distinction  is  made 
m  Latin  between  the  two  foims  ininM  and  animws;  the  for- 
mei  being  lestncted,  in  its  figuratii  e  ascent,  to  the  organic 
life,  whence  it  is  usually  translated  "  life  "  "  vital  principle," 
01  "  animal  soul ,"  while  to  the  lattei  is  allowed  the  higher 
meaning  of  spiritual  hie,  whwiue  it  is  generally  translated 
"rational  soul :" — 

Mundi 
Pi'incipio  ludulsit  communis  conditor  illis 
Tantiim  mmiias,  nobis  tmimiait  quoque,  &c. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  147. 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Creator  voncheafed  to  brutes 
only  the  principle  of  vitality;  to  as  he  gave  bouIb  also,  that  an  iii- 
Btinot  of  affection,  reciprocally  felt,  might  urge  ua  to  seek,  and  to 
give,  asEistance." 

146.  Wi>')(7j,  the  Greek  word  generally  understood  to 
mean  "soul,"  com€s  from  ^oj((o  to  blow,  and  would  seem 
to  be  of  kindred  onomatopcetic  origin  with  spiritus.  Kacpo'c 
dua^u^soK, "  the  times  of  refreshing,"  (Acts  iii.  19)  is  lite- 
rally "  the  times  of  the  blowing  of  the  cool  wind,"  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  this  famous  word. 
What  it  ordinarily  intends  in  Greelc  literature,  both  saci-ed 
and  secular,  is  not  the  spiritual,  immortal  part  of  man,  but 
his  animal  or  time-life.  "  Take  no  thought  for  your  life" — 
/i7^  ^€ptpmTS  rif c  ^DX^^  hiJ.&v,  witli  the  context,  well  illus^- 
trates  ite  ordinary  New  Testament  significance.  In  Eev. 
xvi.  3,  fiihis  are  called  ipu-^aq.     Conformably  with  the,^c 
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usages,  "  the  natural  body,"  i.  e.,  the  material  body,  endowed 
with  organic,  animal  life  only,  and  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  temporal  world,  is  termed  by  St.  Paul,  aSpa  ipu^^ixw, 
while  the  spiritual,  immortal  body  he  calls  awfia  m/tufiari- 
x6v.  Undoubtedly,  "soul"  in  its  high,  metaphysical  and 
theological  senses,  is  occasionally  intended  by  ^i^XV'  ^^^^  ^^ 
most  usefiil  signification  is  simply  the  life  which  animates 
the  temporary,  material  body.  Many  of  the  ancients  attri- 
buted to  the  latter  all  that  is  psychological  as  well  as  physi- 
ological in  our  nature.  With  these,  accordingly,  ^tj^y^  in- 
cludes both  "life"  and  "mind,"  or  anima  and  animus,  and 
is  their  collective  appellation,* 

147.  What  is  generally  intended  in  to-day's  English  by 
"  soul,"  i.  6.,  the  immortal,  thinking  part  of  man,  is  in  Greek 
mostly  called  nvsoixa..  Translators  render  it  "spirit"  The 
primary  or  physical  sense  is  illustrated  by  St.  John — "  the 
mmd  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;"  and  the  secondary  or  physi- 
ological one  by  St  Matthew — "  Jesus  yielded  up  the  ghod" 
(xxvii.  50,)  itveu[io.  being  the  Greek  word  in  botli  cases. 
When  in  the  New  Testament  <pt)X'l  "■'^'^  ■srveijfia  occur  in 
juxtaposition,  the  sense  is  tantamount  to  the  colloquial 
phrase  "  life  and  soul,"  But  they  are  translated  soul  and 
spirit,"  as  in  Heb.  iv,  12,  fostering  the  popular  mistake  that 
the  soul  (theologically  so  called)  and  the  spirit  are  distinct 
things.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  confiision  into  which  even 
intelligent  people  are  often  unconsciously  drawn,  through 
the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  great  truth,  so  sub- 
lime in  its  simplicity,  "  that  there  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body," — not  there  vnll  fie,  but  there  is, 
and  that  this  spiritual  body  is  the  ever-living  soul  or  spirit, 
If  any  doubt  the  existence  of  such  confusion,  let  them  read 

*  Oil  Iioniei''B  use  of  the  word,  see  a  leariied  paper  from  the  Ger- 
rann  of  Voeleker,  in  tlie  ClHBsical  Miiseiiiii  for  ]S4f). 
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Wesley's  41at  hymtt— "And  am  I  boni  to  die?"  and  see  if 
they  can  shut  the  book  mth  the  least  glimmering  of  com- 
prehension of  wliat  it  means.  "  Spirit,  eonl,  and  body,"  as 
in  1  Theas.  v.  28,  is  a  Scriptural  periphrase  for  the  whole 
man,  as  he  exists  during  his  time-life;  "spirit"  denoting  the 
life  of  the  intellect  and  affections,  or  of  the  internal  man ; 
"  soul "  the  life  of  the  body,  as  exercised  in  the  appetites  and 
animal  instincts ;  "  body"  the  sacred  instrument  with  which 
those  lives  are  enabled  to  be  played  forth  into  the  world. 
Soul  and  body,  or  ipOfTj  and  aojfia,  have  reference  to  this 
world  only;  spirit,  or  Trveiifta,  belongs  also  to  the  world  to 
come.  Consentaneously  with  this,  man  is  Scripturally 
called  "flesh"  when  his  mortalityis  the  subject  of  discourse; 
"  soul"  when  his  animal  propensities  are  chiefly  alluded  to ; 
"  spirit"  when  his  intellectual  or  emotional  nature  or  the  in- 
ternal man,  is  the  theme.  The  ghosts,  or  disengaged  spirit- 
ual bodies  of  the  dead,  are  called  m^su/iaTa,  or  "  spirits,"  by 
the  inspired  writers,  on  a  principle  already  set  forth. 

148.  The  Hebrew  words  corresponding  with  soul,  &c.,  of- 
fer precisely  eimUar  histories,  nn  (ruaJih')  denotes  the  wind 
in  Gren.  viii.  1 ;  breath,  frequently;  temporal  life,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Samson — "when  he  had  drank,  his  spirit  came 
again ;"  spiritual  life,  and  life  in  the  general  sense,  or  the 
all-sustaining  energy  of  the  Creator,  also  very  often.  VJ3i 
{nephesh)  and  nD&]  (jiesAamo/t)  are  equivalents  in  every- 
way. A  minute  exposition  of  the  application  of  these 
words,  constitutes,  along  with  relevant  matter,  an  invalu- 
able little  book  by  the  Rev.  George  Bush,  Professor  of  He- 
brew at  New  York — "  Soul,  or  au  Inquiry  into  Scriptui-al 
Psychology."    New  York,  1845. 

149.  Comparing  these  various  fiicts,  the  conclusion  we 
come  to  is,  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  soul  is  no  mere 
appendage  to  human  nature,  shapeless  aud  incomprehensi- 
ble, or  at  bcitl.,  "  life ;"  on  the  other  hand,  that  wondrous 
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spiritual  body  iu  wHcli  we  find  it,  is  the  veritable,  essential 
Man — ipse — "  the  man  m.  the  man,"  Rightly  regarded,  it  is 
not  the  sold  that  is  the  appendage,  but  the  body.  As  a  mate- 
rial body,  it  is  admirable  and  incomparable ;  but  placed  be- 
side that  which  alone  gives  dignity  and  glory  to  the  idea,  of 
man,  it  confesses  itself  no  more  than  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
spread  over  him  for  awhile,  in  order  that  during  hie  reten- 
tion of  it,  he  may  act  on  the  material  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  fashion  his  intellect  and  moral  character.  It  is 
the  strong  right  arm  with  which  he  is  impowered  to  enforce 
his  arbitrations.  Man  is  created  for  heaven,  not  for  earth ; 
therefore  he  is  fun(Jamentally  a  spiritual,  and  only  provi- 
sionally a  material  being.  The  SfS'oc  of  his  nature  is  the 
spiritual  body;  the  material  is  only  its  sidcoXoii.*  The 
eldmXov  is  first  to  mortal  eyes  and  understanding ;  but  the 
spiritual  SiSo^  is  the  first  to  fact  and  truth ;  just  as  the  ut- 
tered word  is  the  first  to  the  listener,  but  the  invisible, 
imderlyiug  thought  the  firot  to  the  speaker.  Truly  and 
beautifully  has  man  been  called  a  "  word"  of  the  Creator. 
The  spiritual  body  is  the  seat  of  all  thought,  all  emotion, 
all  volition ;  excepting,  of  course,  such  purely  animal  voli- 
tion as  belongs  to  the  OJ^anie  life,  and  is  participated  in  by 
the  brutes.  The  material  body  does  no  more  thanfulfillthe 
instincts  of  its  oivn  proper  organic  or  brute  life,  save  when 
the  spiritual  body  gives  forth  a  mandate.  Intimately  com- 
bined mth  its  envelope  till  the  latter  wears  out,  or  falls 
sick,  and  dies,  the  spiritual  body  then  renoimces  all  connec- 
tion with  it ;  throws  it  back  into  its  native  dust,  as 


*  The  difference  between  dSot  and  iXiaijiv  is  not  generally  discri- 
minated by  the  lexicons  aait  deserves ;— if te  denotes  the  true,  es- 
gential  form  of  a  tiling ;  dliaXov,  on  tlie  coiitrai'j,  tl)e  apparent, 
painted,  or  external :  sMwXoi'  is  the  diminntive  of  liUt  not  in  reference 
lo  extent  or  bulk,  but  in  respect  of  perfection  and  essence. 
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- —  the  sniiltc  casts  his  enainell'd  akin : 

Tlie  grasahoppera  of  the  summer  laj  down  their  woin  out  die'i'^i'!,* 

and  becomes  conscious  of  the  Eettei  Land  Its  own  hie 
goes  on  as  before.  At  least  theie  is  cot  the  slightest  leasnn 
to  suppose,  either  on  Hcnptural  or  philosophical  grounds 
that  its  vital  activity  is  foi  one  instant  suspended  The 
notion  that  the  soul  fella  into  a  femd  of  sleep  or  lethargy  on 
the  death  of  the  body,  though  a  very  common  one,  la  indeed 
utterly  at  variance  both  with  the  deductions  of  philosophy 
and  the  intimations  of  Holy  Writ,  which  plainly  informs  us 
that  the  spirit  rises  immediately  after  death,  as  in  the  para^ 
hie  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  and  in  the  address  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  crucified  thief,  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise;"  a  prophecy,  moreover,  impossible  on  any 
other  understanding  than  that  of  a  spiritual  body.  Just 
what  the  soul  13,  when  it  shakes  ofi"  the  material  envelope,  it 
contiivues  to  he,  retaining  all  its  loves,  desires,  and  inclina- 
tions, be  they  good  or  evil,  pure  or  impure;  and  upon  these 
it  goes  on  expendmg  its  life,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
immediate  results  to  the  individual,  seeing  that  the  sphere 
wherein  those  loves,  &c  are  now  played  forth,  is  absolutely 
spiritual,  and  govemeil  by  laws  and  conditions  of  its  own. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  noUon  of  the  soul's  sinking  into  a  state 
of  torpor  after  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Like  most 
other  Msities  in  psychology,  and  like  many  in  theology,  it 
comes  of  false  physiology,  and  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
materialist's  figment  that  hfe  is  a  function  of  organization, 
the  corollary  of  which  is,  that  as  there  is  no  visible  organi- 


'ji  ponunt  Limioiis  seslSLte  cicada;. 

Lucretius,  Lib.  iv.  55-56. 
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zation  but  that  of  matter,  therefore  matter 
man's  existence ;  and  thus,  that  when  denuded  of  it  at  death, 
his  soul  collapses  into  an  insensate,  motionless,  incompetent 
nothing,  so  to  remain  till  reclothed  with  flesh  and  blood. 
But  tliis,  as  we  have  seen,  is  altogether  feUacious.  Man  is 
a  thinltiug,  feeling,  immortal  creature,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
material  body,  but  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  body.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  he  is  an  inhabitant  both 
of  the  material  and  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  dwells  con- 
sciously in  the  one,  unconsciously  in  the  other;  and  the 
change  induced  on  him  by  "death"  is  simply  that  this  state 
of  matters  is  reversed.  That  is,  he  then  dwells  eomdously 
in  the  spiritual  world,  but  is  no  longer  a  percipient  of  the 
material  one.  Why,  during  his  first  state,  he  sees  and 
knows  nothing,  consciously,  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  that  he 
is  blindfolded  by  the  "  muddy  vesture  of  decay."  Why  he 
is  afterwards  unconscious  of  the  material  world,  is  that  in 
order  to  realize  it,  he  must  possess  an  appropriate  material 
organism.  We  live  in  the  spiritual  world,  all  of  us,  as  per- 
sons blind  from  birth  live  in  the  present  material  one,  i.  e., 
in  it,  but  not  seeing  it;  and  the  death  of  the  material  body 
(which  involves  the  permanent  opening  of  the  spiritual 
sight)  is  lite  the  couching  of  the  eyes  of  such  persons  by  an 
oculist,  and  enabling  them  to  see  what  surrounds  them.  In 
our  chapter  on  the  Future  State,  this  wUl  receive  its  due 
meed  of  illustration. 

150,  That  there  are  many  and  great  difficullies  in  con- 
ceiving of  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  body,  that  is,  of  the 
Soul,  has  already  been  amply  conceded.  He  who  would 
affect  to  deny  them  would  only  betray  his  ignorance  both 
of  himself  and  his  subject.  Embedded  as  we  are  in  the 
material,  the  mind  needs  first  to  aamme  the  doeh-iue,  and 
then  gradually  ascend  to  the  verification.  FoUomng  a  clue, 
and  knowing  what  we  are  looking  for,  the  evidence  is  found. 
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We  act  uo  difleientli,  day  by  dij,  when  we  enter  on  the 
study  of  any  new  and  «)mpreliensive  subject  in  physical  or 
phyeiologicai  science  Not  that  this  is  a  new  doctrine,  but 
only  an  unfamiliai  one  "It  is  a  venerable  creed,  like  a 
dawn  on  the  peaks  of  thought,  reddening  their  snows  from 
the  light  of  anothei  sun,  the  substance  of  immemorial  reli- 
gions, the  comfort  of  bia^  e  simphcity,  though  the  doubt  of 
to-day,  and  tlie  abyss  of  teiTified  science."  It  is  hai'd,  tor 
instance,  to  think  at  fii'st  of  spiritual  form,  because  all  our 
ordinary  experience  of  form  presses  upon  us  the  idea  of  ma- 
terial solidity.  It  is  hai-d,  likewise,  to  think  how  the  spiritual 
body  is  circumstanced  with  regard  to  what  in  the  material 
world  are  called  Time  and  Spaoe,  Accustomed  as  we  are 
to  regard  space  and  tiie  spiritual  as  antithetical,  we  are  at 
first  quite  indisposed  to  admit  that  a  spiritual  being  can  be 
bounded  by  space.  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  Nothing  but 
Deity  can  be  everywhere  at  once.  There  must  be  portions 
even  of  the  spiritual  world  where  a  given  spirit  is  not. 
Therefore  the  spiritual  body  is  subject  to  a  condition  at  all 
events  ansv>enng  to  space.  Again,  it  is  hard,  nay,  it  is  im- 
possible, to  conceive  of  what  may  be  called  the  procreation 
and  birth  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  in  what  mode  and 
respect  these  are  concurrent  with  the  procreation  and  birth 
of  the  material  body.  We  can  satisfy  ourselves  of  nothing 
more  than  that  God  creates  the  soul  when  needed,  and  not 
before.*     The  organization  of  the  spiritual  body  is  equally 


*  For  opinions  on  tte  subject,  see  Dictinson's  F/iysiea  Tefus  et 
Vera,  cap.  11 ;  Blakey'a  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol. 
1,  p.  107;  and  Clowes'  Fourth  Letter  on  the  Human  Soul.  The 
femouB  doctrine  of  the  "pre-exiatence"  of  tie  soul,  it  is  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  discuBS.  See,  for  an  entliusiastio  defence  of  it, 
"iitJi  Orientoiia,  or  an  Enquiry  into  tlie  opinions  of  the  Eastern 
Sages,  concei'iiing  the  prc-oxistani:u  of  tlio  Soul."     12[iio.,  Ifi62. 
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beyond  tbe  range  of  man's  present  powers.  Tliere  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  instead  of  a  simple  homogeneity, 
as  commonly  supposed,  the  soul  is  eminently  composite. 
"There  are  some  things  in  Paul's  description  of  the  spiritual 
body,"  says  Dr.  Hitchcock,  "which  make  it  quite  probable 
that  its  organization  will  be"  (or  rather  is)  "much  more 
exquisite  than  anything  in  existence  on  earth.  He  repre- 
sents the  spiritual  body  as  far  transcending  the  material 
body  both  in  glory  and  power;  and  since  the  latter  is  'fear- 
fiiUy  and  wonderfully  made/  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite 
organization  can  give  the  spiritual  body  such  a  superiority 
over  the  natural."  (Eeligion  of  Geology,  Lect.  xiv.)  Then 
there  is  the  nature  of  the  eex  of  the  spiritual  body,  which  is 
as  immortal  as  itself,  albeit  that  in  heaven  "there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  man'iage."  Sex,  in  its  true  idea, 
belongs  to  the  soul,  not  to  the  body,  in  which  it  is  only 
representatively  and  terapomlly  present.  This  fine  subject 
the  reader  may  see  treated  with  admirable  delicacy  and 
philosophy  in  Haughton's  "Sex  in  the  Future  State." 

151.  Because  of  such  difficulties,  and  because  too  intensely 
acGUiStomed  to  the  material  to  welcome  such  propositions  as 
have.been  set  forth,  some  will  not  improbably  receive  them 
with  a  laugh,  and  tax  us  at  least  with  superstition.*  Good. 
If  superstition  it  be  to  hold  such  views,  it  is  a  superstition 
far  more  valuable  and  fertilizing  to  the  mind  than  all  that 
some  men  esteem  the  truth.  Putting  faith  before  charity  in 
all  they  do,  and  deceiving  themselves  by  substituting  nar- 


I  repeat  tliat  Ilia  vulgar  notion  respect- 
ing ghosts,  including  "haunted  houBes,"  "epirit^-rapping,"  white 
aheetH,  &c.,  &c.,  is  altogether  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Epiritual 
body.  The  latter  is  Scriptural  and  philosophical,  whereas  tlio  for- 
mer i»  neitJier,  hut  utterly  contemptible,  and  does  not  even  call  fot 
the  disetaimet  which  would  aeknowledge  it  to  deeeiwe  one. 
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row  and  exclusive  notions  for  a  comprehensive  and  benign 
belief,  many  men's  "truth"  is  nothing bnt  traditional,  barren 
error.  We  ask  no  one  to  accept  uninquiringly,  and  should 
be  sorry  for  any  one  who  did.  "What  a  man  takes  upon 
trust,"  remarks  Locke,  "is  but  shreds,  which  however  well 
they  may  look  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  considerable  ad- 
dition to  his  stock  who  gathers  them.  So  much  only  as  we 
ourselves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so 
much  only  do  we  possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The 
floating  of  other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains,  makes  us  not 
one  jot  the  more,  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true. 
Like  feiry  money,  they  turn  to  dust  when  they  come  to  be 
used."  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  one  too  hastily  r^ecL 
Disbelieve  a/iter  inquiry,  if  you  see  cause  to;  but  never  fce^w 
with  disbelief.  Premature  condemnation  is  the  fool's  func- 
tion. It  goes  for  nothing  to  say  that  the  evidence  of  the 
tnith  of  a  proposition  does  not  appear.  Do  you  see  the 
evidence  of  its  falsity?  Before  you  reject  a  proposition  or 
series  of  propositions,  for  what  you  suppose  to  be  their  error, 
take  care  that  you  apprehend  all  their  tru&;  or  as  Carlyle 
shrewdly  advises,  "  Be  sure  that  you  see,  before  you  assume 
to  oiwrsee."  Indeed,  tUl  the  truth  of  a  theme  be  appre- 
ciated, its  error,  if  any,  cannot  be  detected.  Such  doctrines 
as  this  of  the  spiritual  body  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  on  the 
instant  They  must  be  thought  out,  from  tlie  data  which 
Scripture  supplies,  and  philosophy  illustrates.  Hypothetical 
though  they  may  be,  in  certain  points,  this  again  is  no  valid 
objection,  since  without  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  advance 
a  single  step.  "Philosophyproceeds  upon  a  system  of  credit; 
and  if  she  nevei-  advanced  beyond  her  tangible  capital,  her 
wealth  would  not  be  so  enormous  as  it  is."*  Difficulty  in 
finding  interpretation  of  anomalies  and  perplexities  "is  no 

*  Eev.  W.  Thomson,  "Ontlinra  of  the  Laivs  of  Thonsiht  " 
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argument,"  as  Baden  Powell  truly  obsei'ves,  "against  the 
general  truth  of  a  proposition;  nor  need  it  lead  ns  into  ex- 
travagant and  gratuitous  speculations  to  bring  about  a  pre- 
cise explanation  where  the  circumstances  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  data.  Having  once  grasped  firmly  a  great  princi- 
ple, we  should  be  satisfied  to  leave  minor  difficulties  to  -wait 
their  solution,  assured  that  time  will  clear  tliem  up,  as  it 
has  done  befijre  with  others."  The  fact  k,  all  great  and 
sacred  truths,  and  there  are  none  grander  and  more  sacred 
than  this  of  tlie  spiritual  body,  come  to  us  at  first,  "like  the 
gods  in  Homer,  enveloped  in  blinding  mist."  But  to  him 
whom  their  descent  to  earth  concerns, — to  him  who  stands 
m(ffit  in  need  of  their  help,  and  who  can  most  gratefiilly  ap- 
preciate, and  best  apply  the  privilege,  "the  cloud  becomes 
luminous  and  fragrant,  and  discloses  the  divinity  within," 
The  eye  that  in  the  beginning  was  so  dim,  presently  feels 
ileelf  sparkle  and  dilate,  and  wliat  the  intellect  fails  to  read, 
the  quick  heart  interprets. 

As  when  tJie  moon  liatli  comforted  the  night, 
Acd  set  the  world  in  silver  of  her  light. 

152.  It  may  be  interesting  to  conclude  the  argument  that 
the  soul  is  a  spiritual  body  with  a  few  citations  of  authors 
by  whom  the  doctrine  has  been  treated  or  approved.  Among 
the  Fathers  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  who  re- 
garded the  soul  as  most  modem  authors  do.  They  seem 
i-ather  to  have  been  unanimous  as  to  its  corporeity,  though 
on  the  nature  of  this  corporeity  they  widely  differed,  Ter- 
tullian  argues  not  only  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  and  that  it 
holds  the  human  form,  but  that  God  himself  is  a  body,  for 
that  what  is  bodiless  is  nothing,*    Augustin,  though  he  finds 

*  D(i  Aninia,  near  the  beginning,  Opera,  p.  307;  and  Advei'siis 
Pra<eeam,  il).  p,  637.     (Ed.  Piiria,  mi.) 
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fault  witli  Tertullian,  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  his 
views  involve  materialism,  by  no  means  rejects  them.* 
Theodotus  is  very  explicit;  dUd  xai  ^  ^u^ij  aw/ia  x.  r.  L, 
"the  sonl  also  is  a  body,  for  the  apostle  says,  It  is  sown;" 
&c.f  Methodius,  aleo,  in  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection; 
"  The  souls,"  says  he, "  created  by  the  Creator  and  Father  of 
all,  are  aS)p.axa  vospa,  intellectual  bodies,  and  adorned  as 
they  are,  with  members  which  are  perceived  by  reason, 
.  .  .  .  are  said  to  have  a  tongue,  finger,  and  other 
parts,  as  in  the  case  of  Ltwanis  and  the  rich  man.J  Maoa- 
rius, the  celebmted  homiiist,  observes — "Each  one,  aecording 
to  his  nature,  is  a  body,  whether  angel  or  soul.  For  al- 
though these  bodies  are  attenuate,  nevertheless  they  are  in 
substance,  character,  and  figure,  according  to  the  respective 
subtleties  of  their  nature,  subtle  bodies;  in  like  manner  as 
the  body  we  now  possess  in  one  that  is  nayyzi  dense. "§ 
Suicer,  in  his  great  theological  cyclopedia,  the  Thesaia-us 
Skdesiasiieiis,  article  (puyv^,  may  be  consulted  for  more  of 
the  same  kind.  Passing  on  to  later  times,  we  find  the  doc- 
trine upheld  by  Lord  Bacon: — "And  this  spirit  whereof  we 
speak,"  says  he,  "is  not  ftom  virtue,  or  energy,  or  act,  or  a 
trifle,  but  plainly  a  body,  rare  and  invisible,  notwithstanding 
circumscribed  by  place,  quantitative,  real."||    Andrew  Bax- 


*  See   the  vindicatioii   of   Tertalliaii   in   Dr.   Edward   Burtoii'a 

"Baraptou  Lectures,"  Appendix,  note  59,  1839. 
■f  Clemens  Alex.     Opes-a,  p.  7B1.     (Ed,  Paris,  1629.) 
J  The  curious  student  will  find  this  treatise  well  worth  attenti<Hij 

or  at  least  the  excerpta  given  in  that  inestimable  treasure-houBe  of 

Elegant  Extracts,  the  MyrvMblion  of  Photious,  pp.  907-032.    (Ed. 

Eouen,  1653.) 

I  Homily  iv.     Works,  p.  21.     (Ed.  Paris,  1722.) 

II  History  of  Life  and  Death.     Wovks,     Vol.  xiy.,  p.  410. 
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tei',  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
confesses  that  a  difference  between  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  material  body,  and  a  spiritual  body,  is  a  difference  he 
cannot  comprehend.  Sennertua  adopts  the  doctiine  in  hie 
Epitr/mes  Pkydem.''  Cudworth,  likewise,  though  with  some 
diiSdent  reservations,  hi  the  Time  Intellectual  System: — 
"Even  here,  in  this  life,  our  body  is,  as  it  were,  twofold,  in- 
terior and  exterior;  we  having,  beside  the  grossly  tangible 
bulk  of  our  outward  body,  another  interior,  spiritual  body, 
.  .  .  .  which  latter  is  not  put  into  the  grave  with  the 
oHier."  (Page  806.)  The  introductory  chapter  of  one  of 
the  first  metaphysical  works  in  the  English  language,  But- 
ler's Analogy  of  Religion,  though  it  does  not  speak  of  the 
doctrine  by  name,  in  argument  fully  acknowledges  it. 
From  recent  writers  may  be  selected  as  follows: — Monck 
Mason,  in  his  Creation  by  the  Immediate  Agency  of  God, 
written  in  r^ly  to  the  Vestiges,  after  describing  the  inces- 
sant atomic  change  of  the  material  body,  observes  in 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  its  identity. — "There  m-uaf 
be  a  permanent  representaiive  within,  which  is  not  material, 
— which  is  the  Soul,"  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
work  on  the  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  defines  the 
former  as  "a  spiritual  being,  resident  in  the  body."  "The 
being,"  he  continues,  "that  now  feels,  thinks,  acts,  and  agi- 
tates the  vital  frame-work,  will  forever  be  subjected  to  affec- 
tions and  emotions,  wherever  it  may  dwell."  Geofiroy  de 
St.  Hiiaice  expresses  similar  opinions  in  a  communication  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  published  in  their 
Reports  for  1837.  Morell,  in  his  Elements  of  Psychology, 
is  disposed  to  call  the  mind  "a  spiritual  organism."  "The 
real  man  consists  in  the  abiding  power  which  the  body  con- 
tains to  assimilate  everything  to  a  given  form  and  idea," 

*  Lib.  vili.,  cap,  1.      Opira,  "vol,  ii,,  p.  81. 
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The  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  all  its  excellence  and  plenitude 
in  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson's  masterly  worii,  "The  Human 
Body,  and  its  connection  with  Man;"  also  in  the  "  Anastasis" 
of  Professor  Bush,  and  in  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Eendell's  truly 
excellent  "Treatise  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Bible." 
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TRVli  InHA.  or  TOVTU  ANJt  AGE. 

153.  The  pheiiomena  of  the  spiritual  expression  of  life 
are  the  operations  of  the  Intellect  and  Affections,  or  what 
phrenologists  term  the  Intellectual  and  the  Affective  facul- 
ties. Everytliing  which  belongs  to  man  as  a  reasoning  and 
emotional  being,  is  included  in  these  two  great  divisions,  and 
the  language  of  nature  calls  them,  in  its  most  ancient  as 
well  as  in  its  most  modem  tongues,  the  Head  and  the  Heart 
The  distinction  is  the  Scripturai  one,  though  philosophy  is 
only  beginning  to  recognize  it.*  It  is  the  Intellect  and 
Affections,  accordingly,  which  essentially  express  human 
life ;  for  the  life  of  the  body  is  but  tlie  life  of  an  animal, 
and  little  more  than  that  of  a  tree.  AH  things  eat,  and 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  propagate,  but  only  man  can  think 


^  "Metaphysicians,"  says  Corj,  "liBve  at  length,  appcoximated  to 
a  truth  which  in  the  roetaphyaica  of  ChriBtianily,  is  laid  down  with 
aa  much  perapicuify  and  dedeion  aa  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
any  other  of  those  pointe  whicli  have  heen  ao  continually  agitated 
among  philosophera,  modern  aa  weU  aa  ancient.  The  distinotiyn 
between  the  Intellect  and  the  Emotiona  or  Affections,  ta  which, 
simple  aa  it  may  appear,  such  laborious  approaches  have  been  made, 
through  the  thorny  paths  of  metaphyaics,  ia  dearly  diawn  in  the 
Scriptarea,  and  the  respective  seals  of  them  assigned,  figuratively, 
but  moat  naturally,  to  the  Head  and  Heart,  and  to  the  heart  the 
Seripturee  most  constantly  appeal." — Mdaphyeical  Jiigtiiries,  p.  200. 

(less.) 
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and  love.  Everything  which  brings  genuine  delight  and 
dignity  to  human  existence — everything  implied  in  hope  and 
faith,  in  wisdom  and  affection,  conies  of  this  heavenly  boon. 
Introducing  man  firstly  to  the  loveliness  of  the  material 
creation,  which  to  the  brute  is  invisible ;  afterwards  it  intro- 
duces him  to  the  immortal  splendors  of  the  spiritual  crea- 
tion, and  to  the  company  of  the  angels.  The  veritable 
golden  chain  let  down  from  heaven,  which  old  Homer  saw 
dimiy,  the  life  of  the  Intellect  and  Affections  is  that  by 
which  man  is  allowed  to  become  sensible  how  near  and 
enduring  is  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  for  it  is  by  these 
aione  he  is  approachable.  Essentially  expressing  human 
life,  the  acquirements  of  these  two  great  spiritual  fiiculties, 
or  Ideas  and  Emotions,  are  man's  only  genuine  Property. 
We  have  nothing  else  that  we  can  either  call  or  malce  abso- 
lutely our  own ;  we  need  nothing  besides,  for  these  comprise 
all  things  worth  possession.  They  aie  the  cup  of  ambrosia 
presented  to  immortalized  Psyche. 

154.  With  such  a  destiny  attached  to  it,  how  inestimable 
a  prerogative  is  human  life !  And  what  ingratitude  to  mis- 
use it.  Life  may  be  moused  without  being  doused.  It  is 
misused  if  it  be  not  so  employed  as  to  be  enjoyed,  i.  e.,  by 
making  the  most  of  its  opportunities;  in  other  words, 
devoting  it  to  honorable  deeds,  affectional  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. The  more  strenuously  we  enact  such  deeds,  the 
more  genuuie,  because  practical,  is  our  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  goodness  in  besto^ving  life,  and  the  keener  be- 
comes our  aptitude  for  sucking  the  honey  of  existence. 
Work  or  activity,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  uprightly  and 
eai-nestly  pursued,  is  a  living  hymn  of  praise.  It  is  truest 
obedience  also,  for  it  is  God's  great  law  that  whatever 
powers  and  aptitudes  he  has  given  us,  shall  be  honorably 
and  zealously  employed.  The  energy  of  life,  when  fairly 
brought  out,  h  immense;  immense  beyond  what  any  one 
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who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine.  Too  often  neglected,  and 
allowed  to  lapse  into  weakness;  trained  and  exercisedj  it 
will  quicken  into  grandeur.  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to 
rust  out,  says  a  homely  proverb,  with  more  meaning  than 
people  commonly  suppose.  Rust  consumes  fester  than  use. 
To  "wear  out"  implies  life  and  its  pleasures;  to  "inist,"  the 
stagnation  of  death.  Life,  rightly  realized,  is  embosomed 
in  light  and  beauty.  The  world  is  not  neeessaiily  a  "vale 
of  tears."  God  never  intended  it  to  be  so  to  any  one.  All 
his  arrangements  are  with  an  opposite  design,  and  to  be  ful- 
filled, only  need  man's  response  and  cooperation.  True,  in 
hia  all-wise  providence,  he  sends  troubles  upon  men,  and 
grievous  ones ;  but  they  are  never  so  great  as  those  they 
bring  upon  themselves,  and  willingly  suifer.  What  shall  be 
our  experience  of  life  rests  mainly  with  ourselves.  The 
world  may  render  us  unfortunate,  but  it  canuot  make  us 
miserable ;  if  we  are  so,  the  fault  lies  in  our  own  bosoms. 
It  is  not  only  the  great  who  order  their  own  circumstances. 
On  the  wide,  wild  sea  of  human  life,  as  on  that  whei'e  go 
the  ships,  the  winds  and  the  waves  are  always  on  the  side 
of  the  clever  sailor.  Though  one  breast  prove  unfaithful, 
there  are  plenty  of  others  that  do  not.  It  is  still  our  own 
to  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  to 
weave  out  of  this  belief  a  perennial  happiness.  If  we  take 
precautions  to  form  and  preserve  a  sound  estimate  of  what 
is  past,  the  joyful  experience  and  the  sorrowful  alike,  we 
rarely  have  cause  for  regret,  and  always  abundance  for  hope 
and  thankfulness ;  for  that  which  spoils  life  ia  seldom  so 
much  the  ocewrrence  of  certain  events,  as  the  jjeraeried  recol- 
lecMon  of  them,  and  of  this,  happy  events  no  less  than  un- 
happy ones  may  be  the  subject.  Even  if  a  man  make  no 
effort  of  himself-— if  he  be  so  neglectful  as  not  to  realize  the 
brilliant  opportunities  permitted  to  him,  so  fully  as  he  may, 
still  is  life  crowded  with  pleasures.    When  there  is  shadow, 
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it  is  because  there  is  eunshine  not  far  ofF.  Its  weeds  and 
thorns  are  known  by  contrast  with  surrounding  Sowers,  and 
though  upon  maoy  even  of  the  latter  there  may  be  rain- 
drops, those  that  are  without  are  yet  more  aboundhig. 
There  are  more  smiles  in  the  world  than  there  are  teai-s ; 
there  is  more  love  tlian  hate,  more  constancy  than  foi'saking : 
those  tliat  murmur  the  contrary,  choose  not  for  thy  com- 
panions. When  the  mist  rolls  away  from  the  mouutaius, 
and  the  landscape  stands  suddenly  revealed,  we  find  that 
Nature  always  has  Beauty  for  her  end.  However  long  and 
dreary  may  be  the  winter,  we  are  always  indemnified  by  the 
spring — not  merely  by  the  enjoyment  of  it  when  it  comes, 
but  by  the  anticipation.  So  with  the  mists  and  wintiy  days 
of  life;  while  they  last  they  are  painful,  but  their  clearing 
away  ie  glorious,  and  we  find  that  they  are  only  veils  and 
forerunners  of  something  bright.  Nature  never  forgets  her 
sestivalia,  nor  Divine  love  its  compensations.  The  common 
course  of  things,  says  Paley,  is  uniformly  in  fitvor  of  happi- 
ness. Happiness  is  the  mle,  misery  the  exception.  Else 
would  GUI'  attention  be  called  to  examples  of  wealth  and 
comfort,  instead  of  disease  and  want. 

155.  Giving  fiill,  fair  play  to  the  intellect  and  affections, 
we  not  only  discover  what  it  is  to  live,  and  how  easy  to  live 
happily;  but  the  period  of  our  existence  upon  earth  ceases 
to  be  short,  and  becomes  immensely  long.  It  is  only  the 
life  of  the  body  which  is  short,  or  need  be  so.  Real,  human 
life,  is  immeasurable,  if  we  will  have  it  so.  Each  day, 
remarks  Goethe  in  his  autobiography,  is  a  vessel  into  which 
a  great  deal  may  be  poured,  if  we  will  actually  ji/^  it  up; 
that  is,  with  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  their  expression  into 
deeds,  as  elevated  and  amiable  as  we  can  reach  to.  It  needs 
little  reflection  to  perceive  that  life  truly  consists  only  in 
such  exercises,  "The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  to  be  e: 
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the  light,  to  pace  round  tiie  mill  of  habit,  and  turn  the  wheel 
of  wedilth;  to  make  reason  our  book-keeper,  and  convert 
thought  into  an  implement  of  trade;  this  is  not  life.  In  all 
this  hut  a  poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is 
awakened,  and  the  sanctities  stiil  slumber  which  make  it 
most  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty, 
gooduess,  faith, -alone  give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  ex- 
istence."* 
Grandly  expressed  in  "Festus." 

Life's  more  tlian  breatJi,  and  the  quick  round  of  blood ; 

'Tis  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

We  live  in.  deeds,  iiot  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 

In  feelings,  uot  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  mosi,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

To  measure  life  by  years  is,  to  the  true  liver,  to  measure  it 
rather  by  ages.  If  we  do  not  feel  its  immensity,  it  is  to  cou- 
ffiiss  to  inactivity  and  slumber.  When  we  woidd  ask  our- 
selves how  old  we  are,  we  should  find  that  we  must  cast  up, 
not  anniversaries,  butdaysand  hours;  and  to  satisfy  ourselves 
how  long  our  life  has  already  been,  should  reflect,  not  on 
the  mere  animal  adjuncts  of  life,  but  on  the  books  we  have 
read,  the  agreeable  objects  we  have  had  before  oiu-  eyes,  the 
pleasant  plac«i  we  ha\  e  visited,  the  intercourses  of  friendship 
by  which  oui  heaits  hive  been  made  glad;  together  with 
the  aspirations  which  hnve  ennobled,  and  the  hopes  which 
have  cheeied  us  We  'thould  "taste  in  thought  again"  the 
sweet  houis  spent  by  the  sea,  in  the  green  fields,  and  in  tlie 
woods,  and  the  shinmg,  balmy,  fragrant  moments,  eaoh  in 
itself  a  little  summei,  brought  by  the  tones,  the  smiles,  the 
touch,  of  our  Beloved.     These  are  the  things  that  make  Life. 

*  Marlineau,  "Endeavors  after  tJie  Christian  Life." 
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Tho  study  even  of  a  single  science  adds  many  years  to  one's 
biography.  For  he  who  busies  himself  with  chemistry,  or 
botany,  or  geology,  enjoys  a  thousand  pleasant  thoughts  in 
the  same  space  of  clock-time  wherein  the  indolent  and  incu- 
rious know  but  one;  and  every  onward  step  in  discovery 
becomes  a  new  elixir  vitce.  The  invention  of  logarithms, 
says  Laplace,  has  "lengthened  the  life  of  the  astronomer." 
As  truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  invention  of  the  microscope 
has  lengthened  the  life  of  the  physiologist.  Age,  accord- 
ingly, or,  as  it  would  be  better  to  call  it,  oldness,  in  its  high- 
est idea,  is  no  mere  matter  of  birth-days.  The  oldest  man, 
truly  so  called,  is  he  who,  giving  a  free  and  cheerful  recog- 
nition to  hfe,  in  its  depth,  variety,  and  majesty,  has  enjoyed 
the  largest  number  of  agreeable  spiritual  experiences,  and 
retains  them  vividly  before  his  mind. 

156.  "Old,"  in  the  populai-  sense  of  aged  and  decrepid  as 
to  body,  denotes  a  state  of  things  which  pertams  to  man 
only  in  his  animal,  temporal  relations.  This  kind  of  oldness 
goes  along  with  eating,  drinking,  and  so  forth;  the  idea  of 
it,  therefore,  should  be  wholly  detached  from  the  mind  when 
we  would  think  of  man  in  his  highest  or  spiritual  reality. 
The  soul  that  is  in  right  order  concerns  itself  little  about 
physical  age,  no  more  than  about  death;  for  youth  and  life 
preSccupy  its  interest  Neither  does  it  feel  old  age  to  be  an 
evil.  Physical  old  age,  like  mortality,  is  afflictive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  want  of  inward  strength  to  fall  back  upon. 
"It  is  painfnl,"  says  one  who  has  proved  the  value  of  such 
sttength  it  IS  painful  to  grow  oil  to  lose  by  degrees  the 
suppleness  strength  ind  ictivity  of  the  body;  to  perceive 
each  day  our  oigans  becoming  weaker;  but  when  we  feel 
that  the  sou!  constantly  exeicised  becomes  daily  more 
reflective  moie  mistiea.  of  herself  more  skilfiil  to  avoid, 
more  stiong  to  *!ii'<tai«  ^  ith  it  > idling  to  the  shock  of 
accidents  s,a,  me,     n  the     ne  hmlwhatwc  lose  upon  the 
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other,  then  we  are  no  longer  sensible  of  growing  old."  If 
the  soul  he  not  young,  youth  as  to  birth-days  lias  no  advan- 
t^e  over  senility.  To  men  who  have  no  resource  in  them- 
selves for  being  happy,  every  age  is  burdensome;  and  were 
those  who  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life  as  bringing  them 
so  soon  to  the  weakness  and  torpidity  of  old  age,  to  live  for 
seven  hundred  years  instead  of  seventy,  they  would  be  none 
the  better  off.  People  past  their  bodily  prime  are  often 
beard  complaining  of  the  decline  and  degeneracy  of  things. 
Since  tkey  were  young,  they  say,  the  world  has  lost  its  old 
simplicities,  beauty  is  tarnished,  and  novelty  at  an  end. 
What  does  it  amount  to?  Simply,  that  "they  who  utter 
these  dismal  ditties  have  not  cared  to  keep  alive  the  sympa- 
thies which  carry  a  man  along  with  his  age;  that  they  have 
not  cultivated  a  habit  of  genial  observation,  but  have  shut 
themselves  up  in  self  and  sophistication,  under  the  delusion 
that  the  pleasures  of  youth  belong  only  to  the  young  in 
years.  Foolish  and  lamentable  error.  If  men  have  little 
or  no  pleasure  in  their  experience  of  the  changes  which  are 
brought  by  increase  of  years,  it  is  because  they  are  not  good 
and  wise  enough  to  find  and  contemplate  the  past  in  the 
present,  and  thus  induce  a  sweet  and  meditative  continuity 
of  earliest  life."  Dullness  is  not  in  lapse  of  years,  but  in  the 
unskilful  use  of  them;  the  tedium  of  a  long  journey  is  not 
in  the  miles,  but  in  the  complainer ;  if  time  be  tiresome,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  spin  amusement  out  of  ourselves,  as 
silkworms  spin  their  silk.  "With  the  man  who  has  really 
lived,  the  time  is  never  past  for  sublime  pleasiu«s.  Though 
many  he  enjoyed  in  his  youth  may  no  longer  be  accessible, 
by  reason  of  his  felling  muscles,  his  capacity  for  the  attain- 
able is  free  and  buoyant  to  the  last. 
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So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 
Or  let  me  die  1 

157.  While  true  old  age  is  tliat  honorable  iind  happy 
state  of  aoul  which  intellectual  and  emotional  activities  in- 
duce, there  is  thus  another  oldness  which  comes  of  those 
activities  bein^  checked  in  their  vevy  start,  or  turned  astray 
from  the  course  wherein  alone  are  youth  and  life.  How 
many  are  there  who  have  scarcely  run  a  score  of  birth-days, 
yet  are  already  sere  in  spirit  I  How  many  are  there,  again, 
who,  though  the  snow  may  have  long  whitened  the  moun- 
tain tops,  are  green  with  all  the  spring  freshness  of  thought 
and  feeling,  aud  who  dispel,  by  their  manner,  all  idea  of 
their  being  "  old."  Time,  necessarily,  nowhere  implies 
youth:  Time,  necessarily,  makes  no  one  old.  Those  who  are 
old  at  sixty  or  seventy  are  not  made  old  by  lapse  of  years; 
they  have  been  old  ever  since  they  were  twenty  or  thirty. 
Doubtless,  here  and  there,  men  are  made  old  by  the  attrition 
of  care  and  distress  on  account  of  others,— and  none  are 
more  to  be  sympathized  with  than  these;  but  in  the  majority 
of  eases,  the  oldness  we  are  speaking  of  comes  of  sloth  or 
weakness,  the  result  probably  of  crushing  injuries  in  early 
years — ^bad  school  discipline  taking  the  first  place, — or  it 
comes  of  indifference  to  religious  principle,  and  thus  of 
giving  way  to  "envy,  hatred  and  malice;"  since  nothing 
sooner  cankers  and  shrivels  the  spirit  than  uncharitable,  un- 
generous, and  selfish  habits  of  will.  That  which  makes  old, 
in  the  sense  of  loss  of  youth  of  spirit,  is  not  Time,  but  the 
consuming  action  of  evil  passions,  or  neglecting  to  nourish 
the  mind  with  wisdom.  Youth,  under  right  culture,  may  he. 
preserved  to  the  very  last.  Is  it  not  promised  to  the  obe- 
dient, that  "the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old?" 
"Age,"  well  observes  Mr.  De.ndy,  in  his  nice  Jittle  book,  Tlie 
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Pilgrimage  of  Tiiouglit,  "ia  a  mere  relative  term,  and  ouglit 
not  to  be  employed  quoad  time,  but  quoad  condition.  A 
thousand  disturbing  causes  may  reduce  to  apathy  or  imbe- 
cility the  opening  intellect  of  youth ;  and  repose,  or  manage- 
ment, or  habits  of  devotion,  may  render  it  perennial  and 
energetic  to  the  very  close  of  life."  How  many  and  splendid 
ave  the  examples  of  the  latterl  Mason,  on  his  eeventy- 
second  biith-day,  wrote  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sonnets  ia 
our  language.  Jussieu  employed  himself,  between  his 
eighty-third  and  eighty-eighth  year,  in  dictating  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Introduction  to  Botany;  and  this  not  in  his 
mother  tongue,  but  in  choice  Latin.  Goethe  was  four-score 
when  he  completed  the  second  part  of  Faust.  The  late 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  nearly  or  quite  eighty-two  when  he 
produced  tliose  extraordinary  vei'ses, — 

O  Fons  Salutia!    Vitat     Fides  aiea! 

158.  Youth,  in  fact,  viewed  as  to  its  essential  qualities,  is 
not  a  state  into  which  we  are  born,  and  which  we  grow  out 
of,  and  leave  beliind,  but  a  state  to  which  we  gradually  ad- 
vance. We  are  born  old,  not  young.  We  enter  the  world 
blind,  deaf,  senseless,  emotionless,  passionless,  ignorant;  all 
which  conditions  are  characteristic  of  oldness,  and  are  repre- 
sentatively expressed  in  the  bald  head,  the  tootliless  gums, 
the  tottering  gait,  and  the  dozen  other  physical  infirmities 
and  negations  which  belong  alike  to  senility  and  infancy. 
By  d^rees  only  do  we  become  young,  learning  in  succession 
to  observe,  to  wfsh,  to  will,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope.  If 
the  expanding  intellect  and  afiections  he  aifixed,  under 
kindly  guidance,  to  what  is  truthful  and  good,  youth  spreads 
its  wings,  and  goes  on  growing  in  everlasting  life;  if  they  be 
afBxed,  under  vicious  or  repressing  influences,  to  what  is 
base  or  ignoble,  the  beautiful  progression  is  arrested,  and 
the  spirit  relapses  into  its  original,  vacant  old  age.    How  it 
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is  that  "the  angels  are  for  ever  growing  younger,"  we  may 
readily  understand  by  noting  the  history  of  tlie  soul  which 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  seeks  and  strives  to  he  angelic; 
for  this  is  a  history  of  forsaking  the  evil  and  choosing  the 
good,  bringing  youth  as  its  r^ult,  and  foretelling  on  earth 
the  law  of  heaven. 

159.  Now  to  attain  to  this  happy  state  of  youth,  and  thus 
virtually  to  lengthen  life,  requires  but  that  the  spiritual 
energies  of  our  nature  should  be  allowed  ftill,  hir  play. 
Giving  them  their  due,  old  age  itself,  called  dark  and  feeble, 
may  yet  be.  rendered  lovely.  It  is  not  only  the  "mind"  or 
understanding  that  must  be  cultivated;  the  heart  must  be 
attended  to  no  leas  carefully.  Notliing  is  more  importaat  to 
remember  in  reference  to  self-culture,  than  that  intellectual 
pursuits  call  forth  only  half  our  nature.  True,  they  infuse 
a  wonderful  duration  into  life  as  exercises  of  the  attention, 
the  memory,  and  the  agreeable  power  of  investigating  the 
relations  of  things.  But  in  order  to  the  ftill  realization  of 
life,  there  is  needed  also  the  play  of  the  affections.  We 
must  love,  as  well  as  think,  in  order  truly  to  live.  Bad  as 
is  intellectual  sloth,  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings 
is  worse.  There  is  no  idleness  so  ruinous  as  that  of  the 
heart.  By  the  affections,  as  already  said,  is  not  meant  love 
towards  certain  of  our  fellow-creatures  only,  and  preemi- 
nently towards  One;  tliough  this,  next  to  love  of  the  Father 
of  all,  is  their  most  excellent  activity.  The  affections  are 
the  dispositions  of  the  Will,  love  to  one's  wife,  and  child, 
and  neighbor,  forming  a  part  of  them.  The  dispositions  of 
the  Will  give  quality  and  intensity  to  a  man's  life  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  do  tlie  perceptions  of  the  understanding. 
"Sho^iv  me  what  thou  truly  lovest,"  says  Fichte,  in  that 
beauiiful  book.  The  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life,  "show  me 
what  thou  truly  lovest,  show  me  what  thou  seelcest  and 
strivest  for  with  thy  whole  heart,  when  thou  hopest  to  attain 
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to  true  enjoyment,  and  thou  Imst  hereby  shoivJi  me  tiiy  life. 
What  tliou  lovest,  is  that  thou  livest  This  very  love  is 
thy  life,  the  root,  the  seat,  the  central  point  of  thy  being." 
Nothing  is  attainable  unless  we  love  it.  "We  can  sometimes 
love  that  which  we  d^  not  understand,  bnt  it  is  impossible 
clearly  to  understand  what  we  do  not  love."  Learn  to  love 
loell  is  therefore  the  first  and  golden  rule  of  wisdom.  Our 
true  birth-day  is  when  we  begin  consciously  to  love  the  good 
and  comely,  and  our  true  birth-place  tlie  scene  of  that  love's 
arising.  Eve,  rather  than  Adam,  was  called  "Life," 
though  our  fii^t  &ther,  considered  physically,  was  equally 
if  not  more  deserving  of  the  name,  because  in  woman  the 
Aifections  predominate,  as  in  man  the  intellectual  powers. 
Loss  of  the  powei-  of  loving  is  loss  of  life.  Directly  we  cease 
to  love  a  thing,  it  no  longer  has  any  of  the  beauty  of  life  for 
us,  nor,  though  the  hands  may  still  possess  it,  can  we  any 
longer  call  it  our  ovrn.  Affection,  therefore,  alone  makes 
possession  sacred.  No  man  can  avoid  loving,  nor  can  he 
avoid  loving  that  which  God  gave  him  for  his  aifections' 
chief  delight.  Hence  it  was  that  the  monks,  when  they 
made  their  vow  of  celibacy,  and  refused  to  love  woman  in 
her  proper  person,  still  were  unable  to  escape  loving  her  in 
the  ideal,  and  took  her  image  in  the  Virgin,  able  to  dispense 
so  much  the  more  easily  with  the  genuine,  the  more  ardently 
they  attached  tlieinselves  to  tlie  imaginai-y.  To  love  the 
Virgin  may  be  pious,  abstractedly,  and  may  bring  many 
pleasant  thoughts;  but  real,  practical  piety,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom, is  to.  get  a  terrestiial  wife,  and  love  her.  You  have 
the  advantage,  to  say  the  least,  of  her  society.  As  Adolphe 
Karr  says,  in  "A  Tour  round  roy  Grarden,"  talking  of  the 
Hamadryads,  "I  love  women  under  trees,  not  in  ih&ia."  True 
reason  and  religion  have  an  eye  for  the  earth  as  well  as  for 
heaven.  Like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  they  have  their 
branches  turned  to  the  sky,  und  soaring  beautifully,  but 
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they  have  their  roots  in  the  soil  beneath.  Hence  then  the 
great  and  impregnable  axiom  that  Life  is  Love.  Commonly 
restricted  to  the  play  of  the  amative  and  philoprogenitive 
feelings,  Love  properly  denotes  the  energy,  in  a  happy  and 
beaiitifiil  direction,  of  the  entire  spiritual  nature.  It  is  in 
this  high,  impartial,  unsensual  sense  of  the  word,  of  course, 
that  we  are  to  be  understood  as  using  it.  In  a  derivative 
sense,  it  denotes  also  the  ruling  desire  of  a  man ;  that  dispo- 
sition of  the  will  which  is  predominant  with  him,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  concord  with  the  intellect.  Every 
man  has  such  a  desire.  It  is  ever  secretly  present  to  him, 
and,  though  he  may  he  immediately  occupied  with  some- 
thing else,  unconsciously  governs  all  his  actions. 

160.  Every  one  proves  that  life  is  love: — that  we  live 
only  when  in  union  with  what  we  love.  Do  we  not  feel  it 
daily?  Absence  from  what  we  love  is  not  life,  but  only 
dull,  uninteresting  time.  "It  is  but  a  little  part  of  our  life 
that  we  live,"  says  an  ancient  poet ;  "  the  whole  space  of  it 
is  not  life,  but  time  only."*  Many  are  the  sayings  which 
record  how  wide-spread  has  been  this  experience ; —  VUd  in 
eanlio  viiaMs  non  est.f  Nee  mluptas  sine  vita,  nee  viia  dne 
voluptate.  Life  away  from  that  which  makes  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  the  Greeks  called  ^loc  i^coq,  "  lifeless  life."  When 
others  of  the  ancients  shouted,  "O  King,  live  forever!"  it 
was  but  a  metaphorical  way  of  saying,  "  O  King !  so  long 
as  you  live,  may  you  be  prosperous  and  happy!"     Life  and 

*  Menander,  iii  a  fragment  preserved  by  StobaUB,  Seittenii/e,  Toia. 
2,  Tit.  108. 
t  Tims  Eomeo,— 

There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls, 

But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 

Hence  banished  is  baniah'd  from  the  wovM, 

And  world's  exile  is  death. 
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well-being  are  in  their  briefest  definition,  union  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  love ;  death  and  iU-beiug  are  the  reverse.  The 
poet  addresses  his  beloved  as  — "My  life  I  my  soull"  but 
what  does  he  in  this  b^ond  clothing  in  speech  what  all 
men  utter  silently  ?  Whatever  be  the  object  of  our  leading 
affection,  where  the  heart  is,  there  too  is  our  life ;  and  as  we 
are  beings  directly  constituted  for  sympathy  and  intimate 
communion  with  one  of  complementary  sex,  life  is  real  to 
us  in  the  degree  that  there  is  least  absolute  separation  from 
the  chosen.  They  only  can  be  truly  said  to  live  who  have 
a  feithful  heart  to  receive  and  reciprocate  the  outpouring 
f  th  '  w  n  It  is  b  ca  e  all  life,  whether  physical,  physi- 
pir  t  I  a  tate  of  marriage,  or  the  union  of 
m  nta  j  f  ce  acting  and  reacting;  and  because 
ghtf  Uj  called,  is  life ;  that  the  bitterest 
IS  p  1  ged  severance  from  one's  other  self, 
w  te  t  f  I  1  hts,  reunion  and  companionship 
Th    X  ^  ^  those  we  love  is  a  double  life, 

h         th         m  of  the  lover,  emphatically  so 
n  th  ty  of  his  beloved;  and  his  pining 

I      luies.   wh  n       a>  f  m  her ; — her  ovm  enthusiasm,  her 
ltd  I  'JS        F  ve  days,"  says  Clemanthe,— 

"Five  dajB, 
Fire  melaueholy  days  I  have  not  seen  liim." 

To  the  genuinely  fond  and  faithful,  the  world  has  m  it  two 
places  only — that  where  she  is,  and  that  where  she  is  not 
Yet  has  the  lover  his  gay  as  well  as  his  lonely  hours,  since 
the  love  which  is  his  life  beguiles  the  mind  into  one  long 
unbroken  thought  of  the  beloved,  and  since  into  every 
thought  and  affection  of  human  nature  enter  both  summer 
and  winter.  The  summer  of  his  absence  is  whenever  he 
sees  what  is  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  art,  for  the 
Beautiftil  is  ever  the  likeness  of  her  he  loves.    He  goes  into 
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the  atill  country,  and  while  other  men  see  flowers,  and  clear 
streams,  and  golden  and  purple  sunsets,  he  only  sees  the  fea- 
tures of  the  iviehed-for.  Who  that  has  read  Eloisa  cannot 
but  remember  St.  Preux  in  the  Valais  ? 

Te  loquov  absentum ;  te  vox  mea  nominat  unam ! 
Nulla  venit  sine  te  nox  raihi,  nulla  dies  I 

(Ovid.     THitia,  Lib.  iii.     EI.  iii.) 
"Thee,  beloved  consort,  I  talk  to,  far  away;  thee  alone  does  my 
voice  name'  no  night  no  dav  com ei  to  me  uncheered  bv  thy  sweet 

161  But  the  biiUidiit  t-h  irmi  of  sexal  love,  and  the 
richly  glad  life  which  it  fashion'*  aie  not  the  lot  of  all 
That  many  of  both  sexes  should  tem'un  celibate  all  then 
lives  IS  something  moie  than  an  accident  It  is  an  aiiange- 
ment  of  Providence  for  great  and  benevolent  uses  winch  it 
is  not  difficult  to  estimate.  Moreover,  of  no  one  of  jouthfiil 
years  can  it  be  affirmed  that  they  shall  unquestionably  en- 
joy the  life  which  comes  of  sexal  love.  Tlierefore  is  it  wis- 
dom to  encour^e  those  other  loves  which,  though  they  may 
not  cast  upon  our  pilgrimage  an  equal  radiance,  are  solid, 
substantial,  enduring,  independent  of  time  and  place. 
These  are,  first,  the  love  of  the  performance  of  good  uses,  in 
the  lecture-room,  the  Sunday-school,  the  domestic  circle, 
wherever,  in  a  word,  there  may  be  opportunity  of  sharing 
with  others  what  Providence  has  blessed  us  with,  each  one 
according  to  his  aptitude  and  ability ;  secondly,  the  love  of 
nature.  Cultivating  these  loves,  the  intellect  itself  expands 
and  grows  wealthier.  If  the  love  of  tliese  things  can  be  en- 
joyed along  with  the  love  that  has  its  root  in  sexal  differ- 
ence, it  is  a  joy  untold,  "Life,"  says  Scliiller,  writing  to 
his  friend  Komer,  "  life  at  the  side  of  a  beloved  wife  is  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  to  one  who  is  alone— even  in 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
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KatuFB  ind  in  hT  myself  too."  A  wife  should  be  chosen 
for  hei  0  n  « i  et  -^ake  alone,"  but  if  the  ciioice  be  true,  we 
secure  it  the  same  momeut,  an  enlarged  aptitude  for  all  mi- 
nor loves  All  mmoi  loves  indeed,  after  some  mode  or 
other  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  true,  fond  conjugal 
lo\e  whiuh  thus  procures  to  its  possessors  a  summary  or 
commend  of  all  the  iiches  of  the  world.  "With  persons 
whom  ^\e  love  say  one  of  the  most  charming  of  authors, 
sentiment  foiiaiies  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart ;  and  they 
who  are  thus  attached,  have  little  need  to  search  for  ideas 
elsewhere." — (J.  J.  Eousseau.    Confessions,  Part  ii.,  Book  2.) 
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THU  AFFECTIOlfS  Ijy  IiEI,ATJO!f  TO  J-TPK.    I.OYM  OF  XA- 

162.  FiEST  then,  as  to  good  uses.  'No  man  is  happier 
than  he  who  loves  and  fulfills  that  particular  work  for  the 
world  which  falls  to  his  share.  Even  though  the  Ml  under- 
standing of  his  work,  aaid  of  ita  ultimate  Yalue,  may  not  be 
present  with  Mm;  if  he  but  !<ive  it, — always  assuming  that 
his  coDBcience  approves, — it  brings  an  abounding  satis&c- 
tion.  Indeed,  we  none  of  us  fully  comprehend  our  oiiice, 
nor  the  issue  we  are  working  for.  To  man  is  ehtmsted  the 
naiure  of  his  actions,  not  the  result  of  them.  This,  God 
keeps  out  of  our  sight.  Tlie  most  trivial  act  doubtless  goes 
to  the  promotion  of  a  multitude  of  ends,  distant  it  may  be 
from  US,  but  only  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  distant  from 
their  supplying  rootlets.  And  therefore  does  it  behoove  us  to 
be  diligent  in  our  several  spheres.  We  should  work  like  the 
bees,  sedulous  to  collect  all  the  honey  within  our  reaeh,  but 
leaving  to  Providence  to  order  what  shall  come  of  it.  The 
good  which  our  exertions  effect,  may  rarely  or  never  become 
visible.  In  teaching,  which  is  the  readiest  of  good  uses, 
how  often  does  all  exertion  seem  in  vain.  Our  duty  is  never- 
theless to  go  on,  and  strive  to  do  all  we  can,  "  Every  man," 
says  Fichte,  in  the  beautiful  book  already  quoted,  "  every 
man  should  go  on  working,  never  debating  within  himself, 
nor  wavering  in  doubt,  whether'  it  may  succeed,  but  labor  as 
if  of  necessity  it  TO«si  succeed."    Between  the  result  of  single 
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efforts  and  the  end  we  have  in  view,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  there  may  often  appear  a  large 
and  painful  disproportion;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  discouraged  by  seemings;  warm,  hearty,  sonny  endea- 
vor wUl  unfeilingly  meet  with  ite  reward.  Good  uses  are 
never  without  result.  Once  enacted,  they  become  a  part  of 
the  moral  world;  they  give  to  it  new  enrichment  and  beauty, 
and  the  whole  universe  partakes  of  their  influence.  They 
may  not  return  in  the  shape  wherein  played  forth,  but  like- 
lier after  the  manner  of  seeds,  which  never  forget  to  turn  to 
flowers.  "Philosophers  tell  us  that  since  the  creation  of  tlie 
world,  not  one  particle  of  matter  has  been  lost.  It  may 
have  passed  into  new  shapes,  it  may  have  combined  with 
other  elements,  it  may  have  floated  away  in  vapor;  but  it 
comes  back  some  time,  in  the  dew-drop  or  the  rain,  helping 
the  leaf  to  grow,  and  the  fruit  to  swell;  through  all  its  wan- 
derings and  transformations  Providence  watches  over  and 
directs  it.  So  is  it  with  every  generous  and  self-denying 
effort.  It  may  escape  our  observation,  and  be  utterly  for- 
gotten; it  may  seem  to  have  been  xitterly  in  vain,  but  it  has 
painted  itself  on  the  eternal  world,  and  is  never  effiiced." 
Nothing  that  has  the  ideas  and  principles  of  heaven  in  it 
can  die  or  be  fruitless. 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection ;  affection  never  was  wasted ; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  watei's,  returning 

Back  to  their  spring,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  it  full  of  re&eskment; 

That  which  the  ftmntnin  sends  forth,  returns  again  to  the  fountain.* 

Carlyle,  in  that  extraordinary  book.  Sartor  Besarim,  shows 
us  that  it  ia  from  our  work  we  gain  most  of  our  self-knovh 
ledge, — one  of  the  most  important  desiderata  of  life.     "Our 


!e  a  beautiful  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  founded  on  these  great 
in  Mre.  Child's  Letters  from  New  York. 
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worlffi,"  he  says,  "are  the  mirror  within  which  the  spirit fii^t 
sees  its  natural  lineaments.  'Know  tliyself  is  an  impossi- 
ble precept  till  it  be  translated  into  this  partially  possible 
one,  Know  what  thon  canst  work  at."  Work  is  obedience, 
and  self-knowledge  is  invaluable,  and  thus  is  proved  over 
again  that  duty  and  interest  are  but  two  names  for  one  fact. 
163.  Secondly,  as  to  the  "love  of  nature."  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  technically.  People  who  by  its  exercise 
carry  their  youth  along  with  them,  may  nut  prove  to  be 
botanists  or  geologists.  Quite  as  likely  they  will  not.  But 
it  will  rarely  prove  that  they  have  not  accustomed  them- 
selves to  an  earnest  and  constant  friendship  with  that  of 
which  geology,  and  botany,  and  all  sciences,  barely  as  such, 
are  only  tlie  husks  and  coverings.  They  have  lived  in  that 
which  is  the  spirit  and  life  of  all  love  and  all  knowledge— 
the  Poetic  sentiment  They  have  lived  in  the  poetiy  of 
comnton  ihings;  not  necessarily  in  written  poetry,  but  in  the 
love  of  the  omnipresent  ingredients  of  poetry  existing 
throughout  creation,  and  which  are  the  ingredients  likewise 
of  all  science  and  philosophy,  sacred  and  moral  as  well  as 
physical;  whereby,  in  fiict,  they  are  true  poets,  though  they 
may  never  have  written  a  single  verse.  They  have  learned, 
in  a  word,  to/eeiand  to  see; — arts  which,  though  they  may 
seem  native  and  universal,  and  which,  exercised  after  the 
manner  of  quadrupeds,  are  common  enough,  in  reality  are 
rarely  practiced.  Happy  the  man  whose  walk,  in  calm 
April  evenings,  is  arrested  by  the  odor  from  the  opening 
buds  of  the  balsam  poplar,  Happy  again,  who,  when  he 
visits  the  sea-side,  is  quick  to  the 

Crimson  weeds  which  spreading  flow. 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pehblea  that  the  sun 
Through,  the  small  waves  ao  softly  shinea  upon. 
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Tliere  is  no  gi'eater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  a  minutes 
knowledge  of  nature  is  requisite  eith^  to  the  love  or  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  Eveiy  man  who  in  his  walks  derives 
pleasure  from  the  common  things  of  creation,  who  looks  to 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  things  that  are 
therein,  and  reflects  upon  what  he  sees,  has  the  true  spirit 
of  the  naturalist  within  him,  and  so  fiir  is  a  botanist  and 
geologist ;  thereby  is  he  proved  also  to  be  of  poetic  tempera- 
ment, for  in  these  objects  is  the  soul  of  poetry  contained ; 
it  is  from  no  other  that  the  poet  draws  his  inspiration,  since 
in  nature  is  the  only  fund  of  great  ideas.  "  Persons,"  says 
the  author  of  Kathemerina,  "who  in  regard  to  science  may 
be  a  whole  encyclopedia  behind  the  rest  of  the  world — who 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  Bear,  or  the  place  of  a 
single  star,  may  yet  have  as  much  pleasui'e  in  the  sight  of 
nature  as  those  who  know  its  secrets ;  the  poetry  of  common 
life  does  not  require  men  to  be  versed  in  philosophy ;  Nature 
never  intended  that  all  her  children  should  be  engaged  in 
what  are  pompously  called  '  solid  studies.' "  In  these  com- 
mon things  of  earth  lies  far  more  power  to  delight  ns  than 
people  in  genei-al  know  of  All  possess  them  in  some  sort, 
as  all  posses  the  atmosphere ;  but  few  appreciate  them  so 
highly  as  they  deserve,  or  extract  the  full  value  from  them. 
How  beautifully  is  then-  worth  acknowledged  in  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children — "  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless 
ye  the  Lord  I"  Strange  to  say,  the  educated  classes  seem 
rather  to  dislike  than  to  favor  common  things.  They  seem 
ttt  prefer  the  maxim  quce  rara,  eara.  Not  so  the  man  of 
genius.  Him  we  may  almost  recognize  by  his  sympathy 
witli  the  femiliai'  and  unpretending.  The  finest  understand- 
ings, and  the  noblest  souls,  says  Charron,  are  the  most  uni- 
versal and  free.  Accustomed  to  behold  the  grand  whole  of 
things,  to  such  mmds  all  alike  "discourse  sweet  music." 
Whetlier  it  be  the  objects  of  nature,  or  the  hearts  of  man- 
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kind,  tlie  simple  and  plain  are  as  pleasing  as  the  great  and 
lustrous.  To  him,  in  fact,  who  realizes  the  beauty  and  the 
freshness  of  common  things,  who  looks  with  love  upon 
nature  in  all  ife  developments,  not  questioning  within  himself 
whether  any  particular  part  is  more  pleasing  than  another, 
but  attaching  himself  to  the  whole,  as  a  great  and  beautiful 
power  capable  of  imparting  purest  joy,  there  is  never  any 
need  to  search  for  pleasure ; 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  sirelle  the  gale, 
Tlie  common  sun,  the  air,  the  slties, 
To  him  aj'e  opening  Paradise. 

Hence  too  we  find  such  minds  tailing  fullness  of  delight  in 
Utth  cMldren,  their  pretty  faces,  and  innocent  smiling  ges- 
tures ;  glad  also  to  hold  intercourse  with  what  are  called 
"common  people,"  who  so  far  from  being  the  "vulgar 
people"  of  the  world,  include  no  small  portion  of  "  nature's 
aristocracy."  The  vulgar  are  not  necessarily  the  ignorant, 
but  tlie  proud  and  the  selfish,  whatever  their  rank  in  society. 
The  pleasure  such  minds  receive,  they  shed  around.  As 
men  of  genius  have  fidth  and  joy  in  simple  minds,  so  these 
latter,  "  timid  before  the  crowd,  mute  before  merely  clever 
people,  feel  quite  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  genius. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  simplicity  between  them."  Beau- 
tifiil  as  are  the  letters  of  the  highly-cultivated,  none  are  so 
sweet  and  touching  as  those  that  breathe  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  simple-minded,  especially  of  the  kiad- 
hearted,  amiable  woman,  whose  insight  and  education 
qualify  her  to  appreciate  her  husband,  without  ever  aspiring 
to  compete  with  him.  "Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
simple  letters  from  simple-minded  women,  have  been  kissed, 
cherished,  wept  over,  by  men  of  far  loftier  intellect.  80 
wilt  it  always  he  to  the  end  of  time.     It  is  a  lesson  worth 
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leaming  by  tlioae  young  creatures  who  seek  to  allure  by 
their  accomplishments,  or  dazzle  with  their  wit,  that  though 
he  may  admire,  no  man  ever  foues  awomaii  for  these  things. 
He  loves  her  for  what  is  essentially  distinct  from,  though  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  them— her  woman's  nature  and 
her  woman's  heart,  guileless,  simple,  and  unaffected.  This 
ia  why  we  so  often  see  a  man  of  high  intellectual  power 
passing  by  the  De  Stilels  and  Corinnes  to  take  into  his 
bosom  some  way-side  flower,  who  has  nothing  on  earth  to 
make  hei'  worthy  of  him,  except  that  she  is,  what  so  few  of 
your  'female  celebrities'  are — a  true  woman."  In  fine, 
whoever  teaches  us  how  to  enjoy  common  things,  is  our 
greatest  benefactor.  So  to  represent  familiar  objects  as  to 
awaken  the  minds  of  others  to  that  freshness  of  feeling  con- 
cerning them  which  is  the  great  privilege  of  genius,  is  one 
of  the  divinest  uses  human  nature  can  fulfill. 

164.  It  is  the  very  same  poetic  sentiment  which  shows 
itself  in  the  love  of  good  uses;  also  in  genuine  sexal  love. 
It  is  the  same,  indeed,  which  forms  the  mainspring  of  true 
intellectual  activity.  Wherever  any  spiritual  energy  is  so 
exercised  as  to  realize  to  a  man  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
Life,  it  is  the  Poetic  sentiment  seeking  to  express  itselE 
Therefore  would  it  be  no  misuse  of  terms  to  say  that,  in  its 
genuine  realization,  life  is  Poetry;  that  divine  habitude  of 
soul  which  "lifts  the  veil  from  before  the  hidden  beauty  of 
the  world,  and  makes  familiar  things  be  as  though  they 
were  not  familiar;"  which,  discerning  the  holiness,  the  love- 
liness, the  bright  side  of  all  things,  makes  joy  more  joyful 
and  sorrow  less  sad,  gives  new  comeliness  to  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, and  "  makes  the  whole  human  race  gi'ow  more  noble 
in  our  eyes."  The  veiy  essence  of  poetry  lies  in  its  power 
to  beautify  and  exalt,  and  what  is  this  but  to  lift  into  a 
higher  realization  of  life? 
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We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love; 
And  eTeu  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 

Tlierefore  also  is  perennial  youth  identified  with  the  encou- 
lagement  anl  fulture  puinanly  of  the  Imagination  one  of 
hea\  en  s  most  giaciou'^  gifts  to  man  and  theiefore  one  of  the 
most  pi'ictically  U'iefui  Coneeined  not  only  with  science 
^nd  the  penetiatnn  of  tlie  seuets  of  niture  Imigmation  is 
1  first  essential  to  human  htppmesi  It  i*!  by  the  play  ot 
the  im'^^nation  unconsciously  it  may  be  that  we  aie 
strengthened  foi  the  comm  n  'vvocitions  of  life  and  that 
they  aie  rendeied  not  onlj  untaresome  but  agreeable  it  is 
by  the  play  of  the  imagination,  no  lees  nnconeciously  it  may 
be,  that  eyeiy  emotion  of  pleasure  is  vitalized.  Knowledge 
in  itself,  feeling  in  itself,  is  inanimate.  How  lovely  the 
rose!  Where  is  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to  it?  Yet  the 
rose  does  not  please  simply  because  it  is  red,  nor  becanse  bo 
fragrant,  nor  because  of  its  configuration,  nor  even  from  the 
combination  of  all  these  properties.  It  pleases  because  the 
im^ination  connects  it  with  something  human  and  divine, 
probably  the  cheek  of  woman.  "Divine,"  we  say,  because 
the  im^nation  is  the  faculty  which  preeminently  links  us 
to  heaven,  its  proper  home;  and  because  whatever  is  vitally 
and  essentially  human  is  an  exprrasion  of  something  con- 
tained in  Him  of  whom  man  is  the  image  and  likeness. 
Blore  nearly  than  we  suppose  is  imagination  connected  with 
morality  and  religion.  So  with  everything  else  that  men 
delight  in.  The  senses  view  one  thing,  the  imagination 
views  another — higher,  lovelier,  immortal.  Whatever  seems 
to  gratify,  by  pleasing  the  senses,  owes  its  charms  to  the 
pencil  of  the  incomparable  artist  within.  An  "unimagina- 
tive man,"  absolutely  so  styled,  or  self-styling,  is  a  non- 
existence. Some  individuals  may  be  more  imaginative  than 
others,  but  iibsolute  onimaginativeness  is  one  of  the  nega^ 
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tiona  whicli  degi'acle  brutes.  Imagmation  is  the  very  essence 
of  Hope,  without  which  there  is  no  hfe  Holding  fist  ivheo 
all  other  parts  are  threatened  with  destruction,  and  bidding 
J  to  the  storms  of  devastation,  Hope,  the  lebuildei- 
1,  every  morning  like  the  manna  from 
ts,  in  the  little  woild  of  man,  the  ^anatoiy 
powera  which  maintain  nature  in  its  total,  Spero,  "I  hope," 
is  the  saime  word  as  «piro,  "I  breathe;"  spes  is  only  another 
name  for  the  "breath  of  life."*  He  who  has  no  future  in 
prospect,  is  already  dead.  Life  is  one  incessant  wish  to  live 
"in  the  thick  of  all  we  desire,  soTne  day,  and  meanwhile  we 
do  live  there  as  well  as  hope  and  imagination  can  con- 
tr've  "t" 

Ibf  Tl  e  love  of  nature,  if  we  would  prove  how  iong  and 
bea  t  ful  t  lakes  existence,  must  not  be  left  as  a  mere 
am  sement  tt  at  can  be  taken  to  at  any  time.  Like  tlie  love 
of  virt  e  t  must  be  commenced  in  potUJi.  A  man  may 
le  m  a  lang  age  or  a  science  when  he  is  grown  up,  but  he 
cannot  then  learn  to  love  nature.  This  love  he  must  bring 
with  him  from  his  boyhood,  when  it  germinates  in  all, 
though  with  most  dried  up  in  its  earliest  leaf.  How  many 
who  have  mildewed  and  rusted  amid  the  mock  pleasures  of 
towns,  would  fain  return,  when  too  late,  to  their  first,  young 
love.  Donbtlffis  eveiy  man  carries  with  him  some  remnant 
of  his  early  love  for  nature,  but  it  is  not  that  deep,  animating 
love  which,  by  its  fieshness  and  fullness,  keeps  the  heart 
green.  Vitally  to  affect  us,  it  must  grow  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  our  "itrength      Hence  the  paramount 


*  Our  English  word  "hope"  conveys  precisely  tlie  same  idea, 
being  cognate  with  the  word  "gape,"  that  is,  to  open  the  month  wide 
in  order  to  breatlie  freely.  Tiie  excliange  of  g  and  h  is  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence;  "give"  and  "liave,"  for  inflnnco,  nre  etj-molo- 
gieally  tlie  same. 
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value,  in  the  education  of  youtla,  of  Natural  History;  or  at 
least  of  a  fostering  of  the  native  taste  in  the  human  heart 
for  the  poetical  contemplation  of  natural  objects  and  pheno- 
mena. "Ijet  everything  be  tanght  a  girl,"  says  one  of  the 
moat  sagacious  of  educationists,  "let  everything  be  taught  a 
girl,"  and  a  boy  as  well,  "which  forms  and  exercises  the 
habit  of  attention,  and  the  power  of  judging  things  by  the 
eye.  Consequently,  Botany,  that  ineshaustible,  tranquil, 
ever-interesting  science,  attaching  the  mind  to  uftture  with 
bonds  of  flowers.  Then  Astronomy,  not  the  properly  ma- 
thematical, but  the  Lichtenbergian  and  religious,  which  with 
the  expansion  of  the  universe,  expands  the  mind."*  Espe- 
cially should  these  things  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  whose  means  of  indulgence  in  costly  pleasures  are  so 
scanty.  There  is  not  a  child  who  does  not  delight  in  wild 
flowers,  and  whose  intelligence  cannot  be  led,  if  kindly  dealt 
with,  to  find  in  Botany  a  pleasure  wliich  of  all  others  re- 
quires least  outlay  of  time  and  money,  and  is  most  easily 
and  permanently  within  reach.  To  suppose  that  the  poor 
are  less  able  to  learn  than  the  rich,  that  they  have  not 
"minds"  for  such  things,  and  that  they  are  adapted  only  for 
operatives  and  domestic  servants,  is  most  thoughtless.  Many 
a  servant  gb'I  has  as  much  taste  and  talent  as  her  mistiness 
and  tbe  young  ladies. 

166.  It  is  the  forming  and  etrengthening  tliis  h(AU  of  at- 
lention  which  stamps  so  much  efficiency  on  natural  history, 
even  in  its  most  pi-osaic  pursuit.  When  Solomon  tells  us 
with  all  our  gettings  to  "get  understanding,"  it  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying.  Learn  to  observe.  One  of  the  chief 
functions,  thei-efore,  of  the  instructor  of  youth,  if  unable  to 
communicate  positive  loiowledlge  of  natural  objects,  should 
be  so  to  consolidate  the  interest  of  the  youthful  mind  in 

*  ,T.  V,  Kid.wii',     Leviuifl,  m-  Uie  Doctniic  of  Jyliii'iitirai,  [i.  2.',r> 
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what  of  iiB  own  free  will  it  is  never  slow  to  observe,  that  the 
country  shall  continue,  what  it  may  be  to  all,  a  perennial 
gladness  and  solace,  not  unintelligently,  but  because 
thronged  with  old  friends.  A  human  heart  can  never  grow 
old  if  it  bring  with  it  from  its  childhood  a  lively  interest  in 
the  re-appearance  of  spring  flowers,  the  habits  of  birds  and 
inseots,  the  changbg  tints  of  the  October  leaves.  Tlie  natu- 
ralist's poem  is  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  and  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope  both  in  one.  He  has  always  a  to-morrow  to  his 
pleasures,  whereas  with  most  there  is  only  a  yestorday  and 
to-day.  Let  the  young  not  n^lect  or  despise  these  sweet 
pleasures,  and  they  ivill  find  that  when  old  they  will  not  de- 
part from  them.  Unhappily,  children's  love  of  nature  is 
for  the  most  part  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  checked  and 
deadened.  How  else  is  it  that  the  mass  of  mankind — say 
only  of  the  "educated"  and  well-to-do — how  else  is  it  that 
they  are  so  indifFereat  to  the  works  of  creation,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made  to  subserve  some  selfish  en(3?  Who 
is  to  blame?  Not  He  who  gave  them,  for  notliing  is  put  in 
the  presence  of  mankind  that  the  univei"sal  human  intellect 
may  not  appreciate.  ^Neither  is  it  from  lack  of  opportunity 
or  invitation.  It  is  the  half-system  of  teaching  which,  born 
of  the  rulmg  half-system  of  tlieology,  loves  to  dwell  with  it 
among  the  tombs,  instead  of  coming  out  into  the  light  and 
pure  ah-  of  genuine  philosophy  and  genuine  Christianity. 
Tlie  poor  lad  of  the  streets,  to  whom  the  veiy  daisy  and 
buttercup  are  strange  exotics,  whose  holiday  is  with  marbles 
down  in  the  dust,  is  in  vital  education  no  worse  off  than 
many  a  little  gentleman  who  gets  his  prizes  for  Latin* 


*  No  sort  of  diaparagement  of  Latin  is  here  intended.  "We  know 
its  value  too  well.  But  liow  inordinately  and  ridiculously  the  dead 
languages  have  been  honored,  to  the  almost  total  exelusioLi  of  other 
brancliyii  of  Itnowledge,  is  sufficiently  iiolorioiis.     See  the  clever  av- 
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Drill  a  boy  at  mere  book-lessons,  and  the  chances  ai-e  that 
either  he  becomes  a  pedaat,  or  disgusted  vnth  learning  and 
books  for  the  whole  of  his  life  after ;  whereas  in  using  natu- 
ral history  as  a  lever  of  education,  you  secure  numberless 
and  most  happy  opportunities  for  communicating  both 
knowledge  and  the  taste  for  it,  together  with  just  and  amia- 
ble sentiments.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  mental  disdpUnes. 
No  mere  pastime  for  the  observation  and  the  memory,  na- 
tural history,  pursued  seriously  and  connectedly,  calls  for 
the  activity  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  To  take  a  grass 
oj'  a  fern,  and  determine  in  succession  its  family,  genus,  and 
species,  is  an  educational  exercise  little,  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  veriiication  of  a  theorem  of  Euclid.  Let  there 
be  a  deep,  unsophisticated  love  of  nature,  and  it  will  even 
serve  in  the  place  of  much  that  is  commonly  called  educa- 
tion. How  much  grace  and  dignity  does  the  love  of  nature 
give  to  minds  in  other  respects  simple  and  scantily  furnished, 
especially  in  females.  There  may  he  no  learning,  there  may 
be  no  "  accomplishments,"  but  if  there  be  a  deep,  fond  love 
of  nature,  it  compensates  for  the  want  of  all,  and  we  find  a 
more  lively  and  engaging  companionship  than  in  the  society 
of  the  profoundest  scholar  who  is  void  of  it.  People  should 
cultivate  this  love,  and  bring  up  their  children  in  it,  if  they 
would  but  realize  the  full  beauty  of  the  commonest  objects 
of  household  ornament.  Nobody  knows  how  to  like  shells 
who  has  not  collected  them  on  the  firm  wet  sand  uncovered 
by  the  retiring  waves.  Nobody  knows  how  to  like  flowers 
who  has  not  gathered  primroses  beneatli  the  tender  foliage 
of  the  spring.  Where,  moreover,  we  find  this  love  present, 
we  may  take  it  as  a  sign  of  still  better  things,  seeing  that  its 

tide  in  the  Wesliuinstei'  Keview  for  Octobei',  1853,  on  GlaGsicnl 
Education,  its  use  and  abuse ;  or  better  etill,  Mr.  Chapmaij'a  ['epriiil 
n(  it,  ivitli  the  uppi'hdix  of  extraiitB  from  cotemporai-j  wvitei'a 
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very  province  is  to  refine.  When,  on  entering  a  house,  you 
se«  a  few  choice  flowers  tastefnlly  arranged,  you  may  expect 
a  shelf  of  wise  and  good  books  not  &r  off.  And  so  with  the 
manifestation  of  the  soul. 

167.  The  love  of  nature  requii'es  no  peculiar  circuin- 
Btances.  Its  sphere  is  wherever  the  eun  is  shining,  because 
it  addresses  iteelf  to  what  the  listless  call  weeds  and  stones, 
finding  poetry  and  delight  where  the  dull  cry  all  is  barren. 
It  revels  in  a  glorious  landscape,  but  where  the  landscape  is 
not,  it  constructs  one  in  roiniature  for  itself.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  absolutely  uninterestiDg  to  it,  nor  can  be — what 
is  there  indeed  that,  in  any  relation,  has  lost  its  primal  qua- 
lity of  "very  good?"  What  is  there  that  we  should  not  es- 
teem it  a  privilege  to  possess,  although  it  be  "common?" 
Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  &oBt>flowers  on  the  window-panes  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  blue  sky  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
the  stars  and  the  rainbow?  Oh,  what  grand  and  awfi.il 
things  surround  us,  if  we  will  but  look  forth  upon  them ! 
But  because  they  are  "without  money  and  without  price," 
we  make  nought  of  them;  refusing  to  enjoy,  because  accept- 
ance and  admiration  alone  are  asked.  That  sublime  sense 
of  the  wonderfiil  which  they  excite  in  us  when  children,  is 
one  of  the  sentiments  we  should  most  anxiously  keep  alive. 
When  we  cease  to  view  with  interest  the  fiimiliar  phenomena 
of  nature,  its  rarest  and  grandest  lose  in  charm.  Why  do 
i  more  of  these  things?  If  the  office  of 
g  be  to  amend  man's  heart,  surely  tlie  study 
of  the  works  of  God,  as  well  as  of  his  word,  deserves  some 
little  notice  and  recommendation.  The  religious  contemplar 
tion  of  nature  has  more  efficacy  in  this  way  than  mere  scho- 
liistic  theologians  suppose.  "The  moral  constitution  of 
man,"  beautifully  observes  Dr.  Mooie,  "is  so  intimately  in 
keeping  with  the  outward  cosmos,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  regulate  our  feoidties  and  feelings  without  respect  to  the 
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ordinances  of  God  in  the  material  creation."*  The  pulpit  is 
not  the  place  for  lectures  on  natural  history,  but  neitlier  is  it 
a  place  for  diecardiiig  or  forgettiag  it,  at  least  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  preachers  that  be.  "  In  recommending  the  love 
of  God  to  us,  how  seldom  do  they  refer  to  those  things  in 
which  it  is  most  abundantly  and  immediately  shown ! 
They  insist  much  on  his  giving  of  bread,  raiment,  and 
health  (which  he  gives  to  all  inferior  creatures),  but  tliey 
require  us  not  to  thank  him  for  that  gloiy  of  his  works 
which  he  has  permitted  ns  alone  to  perceive,  They  tell  ua 
often  to  meditate  in  the  closet ;  but  they  send  us  not,  like 
Isaac,  into  the  fields  at  even.  They  dwell  on  the  duty  of 
self-denial,  but  they  exhibit  not  lihe  duty  of  delight."  To 
genuine  theology  nothing  in  the  world  is  without  signifi- 
cance ;  nor  is  it  anything  unfit  for  citation  in  its  discourses, 
when  it  would  seek  to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  and  en- 
force its  teachings.  The  teat  of  enlightened  preaching  is  its 
ability  to  "  consider  the  lilies,"  and  deduce  from  their  his- 
tory religious  wisdom.  The  great  defect  of  ivhat  is  called 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  as  ordinarUy  carried  on  is, 
that  it  continually  tells  us  what  we  are  not  to  do,  whereas 
genuine  wisdom  begins  by  giving  something  to  be  done,  and 
showing  how  to  do  it.  In  its  very  simplest  form,  if  you  would 
keep  a  child  out  of  mischief,  set  him  to  some  interesting 
employment.  "  Don't  do  that,"  goes  for  nothing  unless  fol- 
lowed by  "do  this."  That  mankind  may  become  more  moral 
and  religious,  let  those  who  are  ansious  for  it,  administer 
less  reproof,  and  give  in  place  of  it,  an  interest  in  life;  show 
how  much  there  is  to  live  for,  and  how  easDy  procured. 

168.  The  love  of  nature  should  be  cherished  for  the  sake 
of  the  tranqitilUy  it  induces.  A  man  can  be  of  importance 
to  others  only  when  he  is  himself  happy  and  peaceful,  and 

*  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind.     P.  16i!. 
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nothing  so  much  tends  to  make  him  so  as  the  contemplation 
of  nature.  The  serenity  we  find  in  the  fields  and  the  woods, 
and  by  clear  streams,  we  imbibe  into  our  own  hearts,  and 
thus  derive  from  nature  itself  the  very  condition  of  spirit 
which  is  needful  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  In  towns  we  may 
find  diversion,  but  we  caimot  find  repose ; 
which  alone  can  the  soul  put  fortli  its  leaves  and  1 
is  for  the  solitudes  of  nature  alone  to  give; 
which  arises  only  from  the  peaceful  enlightenment  of  the 
spirit,  finds  in  the  same  its  sincerest  and  warmest  friend. 
"  I  wondered,"  says  Eousseau,  describing  his  first  experience 
of  this,  "  I  wondered  to  find  that  inanimate  beings  should 
over-rule  our  most  violent  passions,  and  despised  the  impo- 
tence of  philosophy  for  having  less  power  over  the  soul  than 
a  succession  of  lifeless  objects."  It  is  not  tlie  prerogative 
of  a  few.  Ask  any  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
commune  with  nature,  and  he  will  testify  that  apart  from 
the  intellectual  culture  attained  fey  scientific  acquaintance 
with  its  objects — and  apart  from  tlie  admu'ation  of  creative 
skill  and  goodness  which  they  excite — thei-e  is  in  nature  a 
nameless  and  subtle  infiuenoe,  analogous  to  the  influence  of 
human  beings,  and  like  that,  acting  upon  ua  silently  and 
secretly,  but  most  powerfully.  If  any  would  prove  it  in  his 
own  person,  let  him  go  in  the  refulgent  summta-  to  where 
the  warmth  and  breeze  will  wrap  him  round ;  where  he  may 
hear  the  singing  of  birds,  and  the  sound  of  leaves  and 
boughs  stirred  by  the  wind,  so  like  the  grand,  perpetual 
song  of  the  sea;  where  he  can  view  without  effort,  the 
smooth,  green  grass,  stretching  far  away,  interrupted  only 
by  masses  of  the  heavy,  sumptuous  foliage  of  the  year's 
glorious  centre ;  water  in  die  distance,  its  ripples  lighted  by 
the  sun ;  let  him  go  alone  amid  these  things,  or  even  a  small 
part  of  them,  and  live  with  them  for  half  an  hour,  then  say 
seriously,  if  he  can,  that  he  has  not  felt  his  spiiit  breathed 
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on  by  some  unseen  Power,  and  ascend  under  that  breath 
into  a  holier  life.  It  is  good  to  leave  other  people  some- 
times, even  to  leave  our  own  thoughts,  and  to  dwell  amidst 
this  mysterious,  powerful,  moulding  influence,  submitting 
oui-  whole  being  to  it,  passively.  If  we  take  calmness  with 
us,  that  calmness  transmutes  into  religion ;  if  we  take 
trouble  and  disquietude,  they  melt  away.  "  When  the  vex- 
ations of  the  world  have  broken  in  upon  me,"  says  Water- 
ton,  "  I  go  away  for  an  hour  or  two  amid  the  birds  of  the 
valley,  and  seldom  feil  to  return  with  better  feelings  than 
when  I  set  out."  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  nature  is 
"  colored  by  the  spirit ;"  that  it  dons  a  festive  or  a  mourning 
garment  according  as  its  master  does:  that  in  nature  of 
itself,  there  is  nothing  either  sad  or  joyful.  But  none  of 
this  is  incompatibly  ti-ue.  What  soothes,  ameliorates,  and 
ennobles  us  when  in  the  presence  of  nature,  consists  not  in 
the  objects  we  find  there,  but  in  the  ministrations  from  the 
spiritual  world,  which,  by  going  into  that  sacred  and  peaceful 
presence,  we  provide  with  congenial  opportunity.  For  it  b 
one  of  the  sublimest  la\7s  of  Divine  Providence  that  spiritual 
gifts  (which  are  influences  on  the  heart),  shall  always  be 
best  conferred  in  the  presence  of  their  material  representa- 
tives. Hence  the  institution  of  the  representative  bread 
and  wine,  of  sacrifices  on  altars,  of  baptism,  and  of  every 
other  genuine  religious  rite  and  ceremonial.  Hence  likewise 
the  taking  of  the  disciples  to  the  sea-shore,  the  mountain, 
and  the  corn-fields.  The  spiritual  is  ever  near  to  us,  but  it 
K  in  the  solitudes  of  nature,  when  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  unmarred  works  of  God,  that  our  hearts  are  most  acces- 
sible to  his  inspirations.  Tliese  it  is  which  refresh  us ;  not 
the  sunshine  and  the  landscape :  as  in  reading  the  Bible,  it 
is  not  the  reception  of  the  words  by  the  eye  which  invigor- 
ates, but  that  which  during  our  reading  is  infused,  into  the 
Eoul.    Let  us  not  unduly  exalt  natui-e.    People  say  God 
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made  the  country,  aiid  man  made  the  town,  as  if  tlie  latter 
were  altogether  evil.  Both  have  their  sanctities,  and  both 
their  miglity  influence  for  good.  How  many  are  the  sweet, 
endeared  and  endearing  Homes,  where  the  afiections,  taste, 
elegance,  and  holy  commimings  beautifully  intenningle,  and 
sustain  each  other's  life.  The  true  place  to  live  in  is  a  great 
city.  If  vice  be  there,  and  turhulence,  still  it  is  there  only 
that  we  get  society,  stimulus,  libraries, 
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THE  INTEZX,ECTUAZ  FA.CTTIjTIES  Ilf  RELATION  TO  ZIFE. 

169.  MosE  readily  to  apprehend  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  spiritual  faculties,  especially  those  which  belong  to  the 
Int«lleetual  proviuce  of  the  eoul,  we  may  here  briefly  con- 
sider the  fiae  correspondence  which  they  hold  with  physical 
Hunger  and  Thirst,  and  the  meajis  by  which  the  latter  are 
satisfied  and  allayed.  The  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  body 
represent  our  spiritual  desires  and  longings;  the  eating  and 
drinking  which  appease  them  are  counterparts,  respectively, 
of  the  solacing  of  the  affections  with  what  they  love,  and  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  understanding.  Mutatis 
mutandis,  all  the  governing  principles,  requirements,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  soul  and  the  body  with  regard  to  noui-ishment, 
are  the  same.  They  similarly  fe,mish  under  privation  of 
food,  and  improve  upon  generous  diet;  hunger,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  man  as  a  physical  affection,  has  scarcely 
done  less  as  a  spiritual  one.  Figuratively,  or  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  correspondence,  we  speak  of  feeding  our 
hopes,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  listening  ivith  avzdity,  im- 
bibing information.  When  we  acquire  that  mfoimation,  we 
"digest  it, — we  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  tmeardly  digest" 
How  beautiful  are  the  allusions  of  the  poets ' 

My  lieait  ia  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge! — Jaltii    fwiat,  iv  3 
TJvged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  Imnger  and  tht    t  ff  tin.  spiiit 
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Ill   Ion,  tlie   pestilence-stricken,  dying  mother 
communicate  the  infection,)  forbears  to  give  a  last  embrace 
to  her  little  child, — 

Stifling  the  migity  hunger  of  the  heart. 

What  pathos,  again,  in  the  nnhappy  Lady  Constance, — 

O  Lord,  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  aonl 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  ail  tlie  world; 
My  widow's  comfoi-t,  and  my  sorrow's  care! 

The  "hunger  of  the  heart"  is  not  merely  the  longing  for 
that  which  is  beloved,  but  fer  away,  or  denied  to  it;  it  is 
that  beautiful  fervency  of  the  affections  which  makes  tbem 
yearn,  for  something  to  cal!  their  own,  something  that  shall 
be  the  secret  joy  and  solace  of  their  life.  Of  its  very  nature, 
the  heart  must  and  idll  have  something  to  love  and  be  kind 
to;  it  cannot  Jive  without;  it  never  was  intended  to;  whence 
if  precluded  from  that  which  it  knows  of  and  longs  for,  but 
cannot  secure,  it  wUl  half-unconsciousiy  pet  even  a  dog  or  a 
bird.  In  Scripture,  the  native  land  and  home  of  all  true 
poet'cal  expression,  "eating"  denotes  the  reception  in  our 
soul  of  the  love  of  God;  "drinking"  the  reception  of  his 
dom  these  being  tlie  Divine  elements  by  which  oiu- 
spir  tual  nature  is  invigorated  and  sustained,  and  the  gift  of 
1  h  as  representatively  expressed  in  the  miracles  of  feed- 
u  g  he  1  ngry.  It  is  because  all  things  come  of  the  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom,  and  because  physical  things  universally 
are  images  of  spiritual  ones,  that  the  bodies  of  all  living 
creatures  require  both  food  and  drink,  and  are  constructed 
of  solids  and  liquids,  and  that  no  vital  function  ever  does 
or  can  take  place  except  through  their  combined  instrument- 
ality. Agreeably,  tliirst  is  used  ia  the  inspired  volume  to 
express  desire  for  truth ;  hunger  to  express  aspiration  after 
love.     "Ho!  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters, 
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come  and  eat,*  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  witlioiit  price!"  Of  tliis  present  life  it  is  said, 
"Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  rightfious- 
neas ;"  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  multitudes  of  heaven, 
that  "they  never  more  hunger  nor  thirst,"  which  means  that 
in  the  Better  Land  is  plenitude  of  wisdom  and  delight. 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  so  ofien  spoken  of  in  the  Word 
of  Grod,  because  the  representative  of  heavenly  good,  or 
Divine  love,  and  because  there  is  not  a  single  condition  of 
life  in  which  we  can  dispense  with  that  good,  although  we 
may  not  receive  it  consciously.  A  man  who  will  not  eat 
must  needs  die  in  a  little  time.  Correspondingly,  the 
spiritual  life  soon  becomes  extinct,  or  reduced  to  ite  lowest 
ebb,  if  the  means  which  can  alone  support  it  be  not  used. 
Hence  we  are  instructed  to  pray  without  ceasing,  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  Ashur,  says  the  promise,  which 
all  may  realize,  "shall  always  have  bread."  Elsewhere  Je- 
hovah is  described  as  pouring  out  his  spirit  on  the  earth, 
and  saying, — "I  will  give  water  to  those  which  are  athiret." 
Water  is  die  emblem  of  truth,  as  bread  is  of  good.  "Who- 
soever drinketh  of  the  water  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst."  Perceiving  the  correspondence,  in  the  inmost  of 
our  minds,  we  speak  of  truth,  even  colloquially,  as  flowing 
from  a  fountain,  also  as  a  sea,  and  an  ocean,  "I  seem  to 
myself,"  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "to  have  been  picking  up  a 
few  shells  upon  the  beach,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
all  undiscovered  before  me." 

170.  Religious  or  theological  ti-uths  universally  represent 
themselves  in  secular  things;  as  the  religious  life  needs  the 
divine  "flesh  and  blood,"  which  "except  ye  eat,  ye  can  have 
no  life  in  you,"  so  does  the  life  of  temporal  intelligence  and 

*  "Eat,"  BS  applied  to  drinking,  is  siniilai'ly  used  by  Homer, — 
'eat  the  fet  slieep  and  excellent  sweet  wine." — (II.  xii.  310.) 
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emotion  need  its  own  appropriate  aliments,  "tlie  food  for  the 
mind"  ao  often  talked  of,  and  wbicli  true  Benevolence  always 
remembers  to  provide,  by  establishing  the  means  of  Educa- 
tion. To  urge  this  latter  principle  would  be  no  more  tlian 
to  dilate  upon  one  of  the  oldest  texts  of  common-sense;  but 
it  is  not  superfluous  to  observe  that  were  the  simple  rules  of 
common-sense  which  those  who  have  it  are  so  zealous  in  en- 
forcing upon  the  body,  as  zealously  enforced  upon  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  they  would  prove  the  beet 
practical  philosophy.  That  "food  for  the  mind,"  moreover, 
must  be  nutritive  and  wholesome,  "The  stalwart  and  florid 
components  of  a  masculine  life-hood  demand  the  materials 
of  vitalization,  not  iho&e  which  conserve  squalor.  The 
intellect,  as  well  as  the  body,  demands  strong,  regular,  solid, 
aliment.  If  the  human  mind,"  continues  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  modem  times,  "grow  dwarfish  and 
enfeebled,  it  is,  ordinarily,  because  left  to  deal  witli  common- 
place &Gts,  and  never  summoned  to  the  effort  of  taking  the 
span  and  altitude  of  broad  and  lofty  disclosures.  The  under- 
standing will  gradually  bring  itself  down  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  matters  with  which  alone  it  is  familiarized,  tiU,  hav- 
ing long  been  accustomed  to  contract  its  powers,  it  shaii  lose, 
well-nigh,  the  ability  to  expand  them."  Mental  ouMwre  is 
thus,  essentially,  mental  nowmhmeni.  We  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  "strength  of  mind,"  "vigor  of  mind,"  "intellectual 
power,"  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  manly  energy  of  the 
soul  may  be  designated,  unless  we  fiimish  it  with  food  such 
as  it  can  turn  into  swift,  red  blood.  Neither  can  we  expect 
to  see  these  things  if  by  training  we  do  not  teach  the  soul 
how  to  be  hungry,  which  is  to  be  done  by  demanding  of  it 
constant,  tasking  exercise.  The  laws  of  the  body  are  those 
of  the  mind.  Exercise  and  excitement  strengthen  and  ener- 
gize,— though  both  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  then 
be  hurtful  by  exhausting— indolence  and  habits  of  inseusi- 
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tiveneas  contract,  and  debilitate,  and  at  lengtli-kill.  Ab  a 
man  may  always  judge  of  his  phyaieal  state  of  health  by 
the  quality  of  appetite  with  which  he  aits  down  to  his  meals, 
so  may  he  of  his  spiritual  health  by  the  interest  he  feels  in 
wisdom.  Men  who  realize  and  thoroughly  enjoy  their 
animal  life,  do  so  hy  virtue  of  their  good  Appetite,  and  by 
the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  it ;  they  who  live  the  higher 
life  of  the  intellect,  do  so  by  virtue  of  their  Curiosity,  which 
is  the  appetite  of  the  understanding,  No  man  is  ti-uly 
happy  who  has  not  a  large  curiosity  as  to  the  beauties  and 
riches  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell ;  tempered,  neveithe- 
less,  with  prudence  as  to  the  time,  and  metliod,  and  extent 
of  his  gratifications.  Of  all  the  evils  man  is  subject  to, 
assuredly  not  tlie  least  is  Mieuriousness ;  perhaps  it  slioidd 
be  classed  among  the  gi-eatest.  Certainly  there  is  no  evil 
more  abounding.  How  many  listen  to  philosophy,  if  they 
can  be  said  to  listen  at  all,  only  with  polite  aversion,  as 
though  the  speakei-  were  discoursing  in  an  unknown  tongue; 
how  many  are  the  minds  whose  appetite  is  altogether  vitiated 
and  depraved,  which  is  tantamount  to  being  lost,  turning 
away  from  all  really  substantial  food  as  if  it  were  so  much 
poison.  It  needs  not  that  a  man  be  unedncated  to  be  in- 
curious. It  is  not  so  much  of  Education  commonly  so 
called,  that  curiosity  comes;  hut  of  quickening  the  mind 
with  life  to  educate  itself.     The  customaiy  nd  a,  ml 

a  large  amount  of  mere  dry,  nnvitalizing  kn     I  Ig  ds 

to  repress  curiosity  rather  than  to  excite  it  &  m  nd 
lexicons,  whether  of  language  or  of'  any      I        f  f 

knowledge,  serve  oftener  to  Idll  tlian  to  maL   al  Les- 

sons, as  such,  or  in  the  sense  of  parrot^knowiedge,  are  only 
"mind-slaughter."  If  it  be  desired  to  promote  a  good 
appetite,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  is  not  to  be  done  by 
confinement  and  gorging,  which  soon  destroy  it  utterly;  the 
body  must  be  taken  into  the  play-gi'ounds  of  nature,  and 
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the  mind  be  inapired  througli  the  ims^ination,  upon  which 
curiosity  itself  depends.  A  child's  imagination  can  hardly 
be  too  much  encouraged,  provided  always  that  it  be  guided 
to  some  resting-place,  where  it  can  repose  awhile,  and  in  due 
time,  onwards  a^in,  but  always  with  an  interval.  To  ex- 
cite a  child's  imagination,  seta  all  its  best  feelings  in  motion ; 
mere  fects  are  as  useless  to  it  as  they  ai-e  di-eary ;  they  die 
upon  a  child's  heart  like  rotten  leaves.*  Education,  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  word,  might  often  be  dispensed 
with  to  advantage  if  Inspiration  could  be  communicated  in 
place  of  it.  To  that  genial  stimulus  of  the  beat  energies  of 
the  soul  into  work  on  their  own  behalf,  which  it  is  the  mark 
and  proud  office  of  a  great  nature  unconsciously  to  commu- 
nicate— ^that  stimulus  of  which  all  who  have  stood  in  the 
presence  of  aucb  natures,  have  been  rapturously  sensible ; 
and  whjch  they  look  back  upon  as  the  Aurora  of  their 
spiritual  day— to  that  alone  should  the  sacred  name  of 
Education  he  applied.  It  was  his  power  of  inspiring  that 
gave  such  wondei-fnl  success  to  the  late  truly  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  of  Andover.  Many  a  man  of  celebrity  has 
been  heard  to  say—"  I  first  learned  to  think  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Mr,  Stuart ;  he  first  taught  me  how  to  use  my 
mind ;  hia  first  words  were  an  epoch  in  my  history,"  Stuart 
proved  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  has  ever  done, 
that  the  excellence  of  a  teacher  does  not  consist  in  lodging 
his  own  ideas  safely  in  the  remembrance  of  his  pupils,  but 
in  arousing  their  individual  powers  to  independent  action, 
in  giving  them  vitality,  hope,  fervor,  courage,  in  dispelling 
their  drowsiness,  and  spurring  them  onward  to  self-lmprove- 


*  Kee  the  escellent  remarks  on  tliie  subject  in  Hai-rict  Mavtinean 
Home  Education,  chapter  xxii.;  also  the  article  "Civilization"  : 
Hlackwood  for  January,  1865,  p.  26  and  onwaids. 
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ment.*  It  is  to  such  men  and  tlieir  influence  tliat  Plato 
alludes  bo  eloquently;  "Inspired  by  the  Muses,  they  com- 
municate the  sacred  fire  to  others,  who  again  pass  it  on  to 
other  minds,  and  so  form  'whole  circles  of  divine  enthusiasts." 
LonginuB  also,  in  that  beautiftil  passage  where  he  speaks  of 
those  who,  though  of  theroselves  they  little  feel  the  power 
of  Phffibus,  "swell  with  the  inspiring  force  of  those  gi-eat 
and  exalted  spirita."t  The  notion  that  we  must  be  taught 
eveiything  is  false  and  destructive.  It  is  better  to  be  taught 
very  little,  provided  that  a  noble  curiosity  be  excited,  and 
then  the  object  of  education  is  vu-tually  accomplished.  The 
most  extended  course  of  teaching,  conducted  by  the  beet- 
informed  masters,  often  fiiils  to  take  tlie  anticipated  effect ; 
it  is  by  that  which  we  acquire  for  ourselves  that  we  are 
really  elevated,  and  it  is  that  alone  which  lifts  us  above 
other  men.  What  the  world  calls  "  great  men"  owe  their 
nobility  mainly  to  their  self-culture.  Great  minds,  more- 
over, it  will  almost  always  be  found,  are  such  as  have  had 
this  invaluable  sentiment  of  curiosity  early  awakened  and 
judiciously  fostered.  The  avowed  principle  of  education 
with  the  mother  and  first  intellectual  guide  of  Sir  William 
Jones  was  to  "  excite  hLs  curiosity."  With  curiosity  for  its 
dominant  force,  the  mind  becomes  open  and  prepared  for 
everything ;  and  although  on  many  points  it  may  long 
remain  uninformed,  it  is  capable,  at  a  moment's  notice,  of 
receiving  information.  It  is  the  inquiring  boy  who-nsnaOy 
becomes  the  philosophic  man,  and  the  philosopher  thus  en- 
gendered who  is  most  likely  to  "  ripen  into  the  priest,"  the 
highest  (and  seldomest)  development  of  human  nature. 


*  See  the  memoir  of  this  e 
Sacred  Literature  foi'  Jamimy,  1853,  t( 
the  above. 

f  Compave  Coniiigaby,  Book  3d,  cliapter  2d. 
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"What  the  Boy  admiTea, 
The  Youth  endeavors,  and  the  Man  acquires. 

The  incurious  man,  on  the  other  band,  is  not  thus  receptive, 
and  from  his  very  incuriousneES,  never  becomea  great. 

171.  Appetite,  after  all,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Acqui- 
sition. It  is  not  much  reading  that  builds  iip  wisdom  and 
life;  a  man  may  injure  himself  and  cancel  his  true  life  by 
careless  or  ill-timed  reading,  as  readily  as  he  may  hurt  hia 
body  by  unseasonable  eating  and  unwholesome  foods.  It  is 
through  not  properly  discriminating  between  these  two 
courses  and  their  results,  that  T,vith  many  persons  there  is  a 
kind  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  value  of  learning.  But 
that  culture,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  is  alone  injurious, 
which  has  no  regard  to  time,  and  meansj  and  measure. 
"Desultory  reading  is  indeed  very  mischievous,  by  fostering 
habits  of  loose,  discontinuous  thought,  and  by  relaxing  the 
power  of  attention,  which  of  all  our  faculties  needs  most 
care,  and  is  most  improved  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
well-regulated  course  of  study  wiU  no  more  weaken  the  mind 
than  hard  exercise  wiU  weaken  the  body;  nor  will  a  strong 
understanding  be  weighed  down  by  its  knowledge,  any  more 
than  an  oak  is  by  its  leaves,  or  than  Samson  was  by  his 
locks.  He  whose  sineire  are  drained  by  his  hair,  must 
already  be  a  weakling."*  What  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to 
be  healthy  and  strong,  is  not  merely  to  eat,  but  to  assimUate 
what  we  eat.  To  read  merely  for  reading's  sake  is  almost 
as  unprofitable  as  not  reading  at  all.  Setting  out,  in  the 
first  place,  ■with  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  wish  to  leain,  which 
is  eminently  important,  we  must  aftei-wards,  if  we  would 
realize  what  we  have  read,  reperase  it  in  thought.  This 
only  makes  it  tRily  our  own.    Better  still  is  it  to  write  down 

*  Guesses  at  TiTitii.     1,  212. 
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tlie  central  ideas,  or  seek  to  communicate  them  in  conversa- 
tion. "All  knowledge,"  says  Whipple,  "however  imposing 
in  appearance,  is  but  superficial  knowledge,  if  it  be  merely 
the  miud'a  furniture,  and  not  the  mind's  nutriment.  It 
must  be  transmuted  into  mind,  as  food  into  blood,  in  order 
to  become  wisdom  and  power.  Many  of  the  generals  op- 
posed to  Napoleon  uuderstood  military  science  as  well  as  he 
did,  but  he  beat  them  on  every  occasion  where  victoiy  de- 
pended on  a  wise  movement  made  at  a  moment's  thought, 
because  science  bad  been  transfused  into  his  mind,  while  to 
theirs  it  was  only  aUaehed."*  It  does  not  foUow,  because 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  possess  things,  that  we  veritably  pos- 
sess them.  Though  a  man  may  have  collected  a  thousand 
facta  in  the  ologies  and  the  graphys,  he  may  yet  not  possess 
one  of  them  in  reality;  though  he  cover  himself  with  fea- 
thers, it  needs  somethiog  else  that  he  mayfly;  it  is  of  no  use 
mei-ely  to  see  what  is  true,  unless  by  assimilating  it,  we  prove 
its  eiHcacy,  and  feel  it  exerting  upon  us  some  salutary  eifect. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  so  much  the  reading  of  books,  and  the 
manual  part  of  science,  and  the  promenade  part  of  visits  to 
the  iields  and  the  sea-side,  from  which  we  are  to  expect  spi- 
ritual aliment;  we  are  nourished  only  as  these  things  are 
incorporated  into  our  inmost  thought.  Many,  especially 
young  persons,  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  that  they  are 
"great  readers."  They  literally  demur  books,  yet  what 
good  does  it  do  them?  Life,  real,  enjoyable  life,  is  im- 
mensely dependent  on  intellectual  and  reading  habits,  but 
it  never  comes  of  mere  gormandizing.  "  We  read  to  live, 
not  live  to  read."  Mere  consumers  of  boolis  not  only  derive 
no  true  nourishment  from  what  they  read,  but  are  total 
strangers  to  the  h^her  pleasures  of  literary  taste.    Like  the 

*  "On  Intcllootual  HealtJi  and  Disease,"  in  a  dever  set  of  Eaaays 
un  Literatuie  and  Life.     (Ameilcati.) 
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lower  animals,  they  feed  only,  they  do  not  eat  To  eat,  in 
the  true  idea  of  the  act,  requires  a  far  more  scientific  use  of 
the  mouth  thau  is  the  case  with  mere  feeding.  Epicurism 
is  no  mere  invention  of  low  sensuality;  they  who  practice  it 
do  but  carry  to  an  unworthy  extreme  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent and  characteristic  powers  of  human  nature.  No  man 
is  wise  who  is  not  an  epicure  within  the  legitimate  limit? ; 
none  are  more  foolish  and  unkind  to  themselves  tlian  those 
who  regard  only  quantity  and  speed.  So  with  the  mental 
palate.  If  we  be  not  deKberate  epicures  in  our  reading, 
half  our  advantages  and  privileges  are  thrown  away,  and 
we  are  only  like  quadrupeds  unintelligently  munching  gram. 
Not  that  we  ought  to  pick  out  Apician  morsels.  We  are 
not  to  read  books  merely  with  a  view  to  passages  which 
have  reference  to  ourselves,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
splendid  ones,  or  of  such  as  may  support  :fe,vorite  theories. 
This  is  to  refuse  the  greater  part  of  their  worth,  often  not  to 
discover  it  at  all,  and  is  the  secret  of  many  books  being 
thrown  aside  as  dull  and  tiresome.  Often  when  a  man  says 
he  "sees  nothing"  in  a  given  book,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
simply  that  he  do^  not  see  himself  in  it,  which,  as  a  clever 
writer  remarks,  "if  it  be  not  a  comedy  or  a  satire,  is  likely 
enough."  No  book  should  evei-  he  read  except  with  two 
distinct  aims,  first,  our  own  improvement;  second,  the  just 
apprehension  of  the  autlior,  whom  we  have  never  properly 
read,  and  therefoi-e  not  benefited  by,  till  we  have  seen  his 
subject  as  he  saw  it,  whether  right  or  wrong.  To  this  end 
we  must  possess  oui-selves  of  all  the  spirit  that  lies  beneath 
the  words,  mastering  that  internal  character,  sense  and  de- 
sign of  the  work,  to  which  our  regard  &om  the  first  moment 
should  be  directed.  Hence  too  the  value  as  well  as  pleas- 
antness of  two  persons  reading  together.  Each  perceives 
different  beauties,  and  in  each  is  awakened  a  train  of  diffei-- 
ently-associated  ideas,  throwing  light  from    opposite   sides 
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upon  the  arguments  and  iUustrations,  so  that  the  author  is 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  a  consequence,  more 
tmly  enjoyed.  Especially  should  husband  and  wife  asso- 
ciate in  their  reading,  he  profiting  by  her  feminine  or  affee- 
tional  insight,  she  by  his  logical  intelligence. 

172.  Many  read  le^  than  they  would  perhaps,  from  the 
seeming  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  books.  How  are  we  to 
judge,  they  say,  what  books  will,  and  what  will  not  repay 
perusal?  To  tell  a  good  book  is  not  really  perplexing,  any 
more  than  to  distinguish  a  wholesome  food.  A  good  book, 
like  a  great  nature,  opens  out  a  fine  foreground,  wherever 
we  may  open  it,  and  like  the  breath  of  a  summer's  morning, 
invites  us  onward.  It  may  be  known  by  the  number  of 
Segmentary,  aphoristic  sayings  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
it,  Aill  of  grace  and  pleasing  truth,  as  flowers  on  that  summer 
morning's  walk.  Bacon  and  Shatspere  have  multitudes  of 
such  sayings.  The  Bible  has  more  than  all  other  books  to- 
gether. Books  that  soon  perish,  die  because  void  of  them. 
They  make  the  diiference  between  books  of  ideas,  and  books 
of  mereiaords.  The  value  of  a  book  consists  not  in  what  it 
will  do  for  our  amusement,  but  in  what  it  wOl  communicate. 
Whether'  dealing  with  foncy  or  with  feet,  all  books  in  their 
kind  are  dictionaries,  and  those  are  the  best  which  yield 
most  material  for  reflection.  It  is  not  fine  ivriting,  as  many 
suppose  that  makes  fine  book^  Books  are  fine  only  in  so 
far  as  they  flow  fiom  sound  and  abimdant  knowledge  a 
picturesque  and  unobtiusive  piesentation  ot  which  is  then 
infallible  chaiactenstic  It  is  gi\en  moreovei  eompadlg 
"When  an  authoi  ot  any  pietensions  is  found  ab  idgvng 
everything,  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  jaeicewes 
everything.  Difiiisiveness  is  always  a  sign  either  of  poverty 
or  pride;  nothing  of  his,  the  vain  man  thinlis,  can  ever  be 
too  much.  Good  books,  again,  may  be  known  liy  their 
rai'ely  containing  anything  unintelligible  to  earnest  reading. 
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whatever  hardness  may  appear  upon  the  surface.  We  should 
always  be  glad  to  find  a  book  invite  ns  fiirthei'  and  deeper 
than  we  have  previously  gone;  for  if  it  do  not,  it  will  only 
leave  ns  where  we  were.  Those  writers  who  never  go  fiirther 
into  a  subject  than  we  can  readily  accompany  them,  or 
than  is  compatible  with  maku^  what  they  say  indisputably 
clear  to  man,  woman,  and  child,  may  gratify  its,  indeed; — 
by  awakening  and  enlivening  our  recollections,  they  may 
even  benefit  us ; — but  they  do  nothing  whatever  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  our  intellect,  for  how  can  we  gather  strength 
except  by  exercise?  They  may,  by  virtue  of  popularity  of 
theme,  be  the  lights  of  Ihdr  own  age;  but  they  certainly 
will  not  be  the  lights  of  sueeeediiig  ages;  nor  though  they 
may  please  for  the  hour,  can  we  permanently  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  them,  any  more  than  we  esteem  a  river  deep 
when  we  find  that  we  can  readily  see  the  bottom.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  dismayed 
by  seeming  hardness,  remembering  ratlier  that  the  author 
has  only  half  the  work  to  do,  the  reader  a  duty  on  his  own 
side;  that  to  apply  ourselves  closely,  in  fact,  is  the  way  to 
get  the  mental  strength  we  find  ourselves  deficient  in.  The 
best  writer,  it  has  been  said,  is  he  who  merely  states  his  pre- 
mises, and  leaves  his  readers  to  work  out  the  conclusions  for 
themselves.  Still  may  we  be  sure  tliat  men  who  are  really 
competent  to  teach,  always  so  teach  that  attention  may  un- 
deratand.  The  truly  instructive  mind,  when  it  plays  forth 
the  beautiful  abundance  of  its  wisdom,  always  condescends 
to  be  intellipble.  The  lessons  of  true  intelligence  are  like 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun;  the  light  and  magnitude  are 
i-evealed,  but  the  splendor  is  reserved,  pleasing  the  more,  by 
dazzling  the  less.  Wo  author  can  be  expected  to  do  all. 
"  Learn  to  observe"  is  as  needfiil  a  maxim  in  reading  as  in 
natural  history.  It  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated  HaUer, 
that  while  yawniiig  we  are  deaf;  the  same  act  of  drowsiness 
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that  stretches  open  our  mouths,  shuts  up  our  ears.  It  is 
much  the  same  in  the  exercises  of  the  understanding;  a  lazy 
half-attention  is  in  effect  a  mental  yawn.  "Where  a  subject 
that  demands  tJiought,  has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  we 
must  be  willing  to  make  similar  efforts  on  our  own  part,  and 
think  witli  the  author,  or  in  vain  will  the  author  have 
thought  tor  us."  Another  excellent  test  of  a  good  book  is 
that  the  opinions  of  its  author  do  not  range  with  those  of 
any  recognized  party.  It  wUl  not  readily  fell  in  with  any 
paiiaculai'  creed  in  theology  or  school  in  phUosophy;  librar 
rians  do  not  Icnow  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  sectarians  become 
angry  and  abusive.  Freedom  from  sectarian  bias  by  no 
means  implies  freedom  from  religion.  So  i&r  from  this, 
every  great  and  good  book,  whatever  may  be  its  subject,  dis- 
closes from  beginning  to  end,,  a  devout  and  intelligent  sub- 
mission to  revealed  trutli.  Books  that  give  no  recognition 
to  religion  are  stones  rather  than  bread.  Here  we  see  our 
way  towards  learning  what  to  avoid, — a  difficulty  almost  aa 
great  as  that  of  choice.  One  golden  rule  will  almost  include 
the  whole,  namely.  Avoid  all  that  class  of  literature  which 
has  a  knowing  tone.  "Every  truly  good  book,  or  piece  of 
book,  is  full  of  admiration  and  awe;  it  may  contain  firm 
assertions  or  stem  satire,  but  it  never  sneei-s  coldly,  nor  as- 
sei-ts  haughtily,  and  it  always  leads  you  to  reverence  and 
love  something  with  your  whole  heart."  What  constitutes 
an  "impropei-"  book,  depends  chiefly  on  the  intelligence  and 
purity  of  the  reader.  To  charge  unfitness  upon  a  book, 
unless  it  be  in  palpable  antagonism  with  Scripture  and  good 
mannere,  is  often  only  to  show  that  the  plane  of  thought  is 
low  and  contracted.  Detractors  and  small  critics  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  many  kinds  of  errors  are  only  possi- 
ble to  gi'eat  souls,  and  that  the  very  circumstances  which  in 
their  weak  vision  render  a  work  "unfit,"  may  certify  a  most 
I'oyal  nature  and  descent.    The  assistance  in  choice  of  books 
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furnished  by  Critics  and  Reviewers,  upon  the  whole  is  un- 
trustworthy. They  may  have  inteUect  enough  to  criticize, 
but  the  preeminent  quality  needed  to  their  vocation  is 
Christian  love  to  the  neighbor.  The  primary  ofBce  of  a 
critic  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  to  detect  imperfections. 
That  is  a  very  shallow  mind  whicli  seeks  to  distinguish  itself 
by  fiicility  In  finding  errors,  trying  to  make  superior  ones 
appear  stupid.  "The  first  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  creat« 
happiness  where  it  may  be  done  faithfully,  and  to  slirink 
from  giving  pain  where  it  can  honestly  he  avoided."  Stead- 
fastly to  adhere  to  this,  the  highest  principle  of  criticism, 
requii-es,  however,  too  noble  a  nature  to  be  met  with  frft- 
quently.  "A  true  critic,"  says  Addison,  "ought  to  dwell 
upon  excellences  rather  tlian  defects;  to  discover  the  con- 
cealed beauties  of  a  ivriter;  and  communicate  to  the  world 
such  things  as  are  worth  its  observation."  The  rule  applies 
universally.  Eightly  to  comprehend  and  estimate  things, 
whether  in  Art,  literature  or  nature,  we  must  train  ourselves 
to  admiration  of  Excellence.  The  contrary  course  serves 
only  to  blind  and  darken.  He  who  does  not  strive  to  rise 
above  nature,  will  sink  below  it.  Finally,  let  our  favorite 
subject  of  study  be  what  it  may,  we  should  above  all  thmgs 
take  care  not  to  restrict  our  reading  too  much  to  particular 
themes  or  particular  authors.  "Preserve  prt^orlion  in  your 
reading,"  says  Dr.  Arnold.  "Keep  your  view  of  men  and 
things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it,  a  mixed  knowledge  is 
not  a  superficial  one.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  views  it  supplies 
are  true;  whereas  he  who  reads  in  one  class  of  writers  only, 
contracts  views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and 
which  are  not  only  narrow,  but  false." 

173.  Solicitude  for  food,  or  hunger,  and  the  appeasing  it 
legitimately  and  discreetly,  are  thus  the  inseparable  signs 
and  attestations  of  health  and  vigor  in  the  life  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  body.     "Where  thei'e  is  no  desire  for 
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food  thei'e  is  no  true  enjoyment,  and  he  is  the  happiest  man 
who  feels  how  closely  he  relies  both  upon  physical  food  and 
spiritual  food.  A  constant  question  in  our  self-examination 
should  be,  what  is  the  disposition  of  our  minds,  including 
both  the  intellectual  and  the  affectional  faculties,  towards 
nature,  and  towards  literature,  and  preeminently,  towards 
the  word  of  God — in  a  word,  what  is  our  appetite  for  the 
"feast  of  reason?"  Ho  man  can  ever  say  to  himself 
"  enough."  As  the  meals  we  made  in  our  youth  avail  no- 
thing to  the  renewal  of  our  bodies  of  to-day,  so,  if  we  would 
live  spiritually,  we  must  perpetually  feed  the  sou!.  Irre- 
spectively of  new  truths,  how  much  of  what  we  acquired  in 
years  gone  by,  imperceptibly  slides  away,  and  needs  to  be 
reclaimed !  "  The  ideas,  lite  the  chUdi'en  of  our  youth,"  as 
Locke  beautifully  observes,  "  often  die  before  us,  and  our 
minds  not  seldom  represent  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching, where,  tliough  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  the 
inscriptions  are  effaced,  and  the  imagery  is  mouldered  away. 
The  pictui-es  in  our  minds  are  drawing  in  fading  colors,  and 
if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear."  Hence 
the  importance  of  surrounding  ourselves  with  what  is  beau- 
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omit  to  encircle  it  with  good.  Hence,  too,  we  may  see  the 
importance  of  keeping  our  boolis  witliin  sight,  instead  of  in 
a  boot-case  upstairs. 

174.  After  the  correspondence  of  physical  feeding  with 
intellectual  feeding,  as  regards  the  general  principle,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  close  is  that  which  subsists  between 
the  two  principal  s^eeiea  of  spiritual  food,  or  books  and  ob- 
jective nature.  As  there  is  a  "  book  of  nature,"  so  in  a 
good  library  are  there  "waving  woods  and  pastures  e^er 
new."  Books,  regarded  in  their  highest  and  truest  light, 
ai'e  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  gardens.  Gfardens  indeed 
they  are.  We  do  not  quit  nature  when  from  walking  in 
the  fields  we  step  into  our  study;  we  only  enter  into  another 
presence  of  nature.  We  must  not  suppose  that  because  in 
dictionaries  nature  is  the  contrary  to  art,  there  is  nature 
only  where  art  has  not  been  supei-added.  As  in  wintei-, 
though  the  forests  be  bare  and  the  birds  mute,  the  delights 
of  the  true  lover  of  the  country  are  nevertlieless  not  decidu- 
ous till  the  spring;  so  where  there  is  solid  aifection  for  truth 
and  loveliness,  no  place  is  empty  of  nature,  but  simply  filled 
after  another  manner.  The  only  difference  a  soul  so  ani- 
mated is  conscious  of,  is  that  while  summer  is  more  pecu- 
liarly the  time  to  feel,  and  wintei'  to  think,  the  fields  and 
the  library  are  their  happiest  arenas  respectively.  Books 
teach  us  to  understand  nature ;  nature,  in  turn,  teaches  us 
how  to  understand  books.  So  animated,  going  into  rural 
paths  is  reading.  When  Gioethe's  exenaplar,  Kleist,  was 
asked  why  so  fond  of  lonely  country  walks,  "  I  go,"  said  he, 
"hunting  for  images."  Similarly, when  we  tread  our  "duke- 
dom large  enough,"  we  find  in  its  immortal  voices  that  be- 
nieii,  medicinal  tranquility,  without  which,  Life  is  a  thing 
we  heai'  of,  but  never  truly  feel.  For,  as  said  before,  we  be- 
come conscious  of  Life  in  the  degree  that  our  minds,  though 
at  work,  are  in  repose — not  unemployed,  but  at  ease  and 
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peaceful.  Work  and  repose  are  not  autagonistic ;  they  are 
each  other's  complement.  The  grandest  workings  of  nature 
are  precisely  tliose  which  present  to  us,  along  with  move- 
mentj  the  suhlimest  pictures  of  tranquility,  as  the  rail  of  the 
sea,  the  circling  of  the  constellations  round  the  pole.  Great 
workers,  or  those  who  most  lai'gely  realize  life,  are  alwaj'S 
at  rest.  They  accomplish  so  much  because  they  have 
learned  tlie  secret  of  tranquility.  Free  from  those  conten- 
tions of  spirit  which  most  men  allow  to  distract  them  from 
the  true  ends  and  prerogatives  of  life,  the  tranquil  find  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  which  the  mass  of  mankind  so 
loudly  complain  that  they  have  not  Like  the  calm-flomng 
river,  they  reflect  every  tree  and  cloud,  while  the  brawling 
and  ti-oubled  stream  shows  not  a  suigle  picture.  It  is  the 
tranquil  who  ti-uly  "  inherit  the  earth." 

175.  Good  books,  like  nature,  at  once  alleviate  care,  re- 
press the  insurgency  of  evil  pa^ions,  and  encourage  and 
animate  the  amiable.  "When  I  come  into  my  Jibraiy," 
said  Hemsius,  "  in  the  veiy  lap  of  et«mity,  amidst  so  many 
divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  such 
sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  those  great  and  rich  who  know 
not  this  happiness."  "  These  friends  of  mine,"  writes  Pe- 
trarch, "  regai'd  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  the  eupreme 
good.  They  are  ignorant  of  my  resources.  I  have  friends, 
whose  society  is  delightful  to  me ;  persons  of  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  distinguished  in  war,  in  council,  and  in  letters. 
Easy  to  live  with,  always  at  my  command,  they  come  at 
my  call,  and  return  when  I  desire  them  ;  they  are  never  out 
of  humor,  and  they  answer  all  my  questions  with  readiness. 
Some  present  before  me,  in  review,  the  events  of  past  ages ; 
others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  nature ;  these  teach  me 
how  to  live,  and  those  how  to  die;  these  dispel  my  melan- 
choly by  their  mirth,  and  amuse  me  by  their  sallies  of  wit, 
and  some  there  are  who  prepare  my  soul  to  suffer  everything. 
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to  desire  nothing,  and  to  become  thorougHy  acquainted  with 
itself.  As  a  reward  of  such  services,  they  require  only  a 
corner  of  my  little  house,  where  they  may  be  safely  shel- 
tered from  the  depredations  of  their  enemies."  But  to  enjoy 
such  friends,  which  is  to  enjoy  literature,  we  mnst,  as  in 
order  to  love  nature  permanently,  begin  early.  He  who 
would  long  remain  a  man,  must  early  begin  to  be  one. 
Whatever  affluence  of  intellect  we  may  enjoy  in  riper  life, 
we  owe  not  so  much  to  the  acquisitions  purely  of  manhood, 
as  to  the  successively  renewed  and  re-invigorated  impressions 
of  boyhood.  Growing  up  with  such  dispositions,  old  ^e 
itself  lives  in  serene  enthusiasm,  and  like  the  old  man  in 
Chaucer,  who  had  nothing  hoar  about  him  hut  his  locks,  is 
adolescent  to  the  last. 

Though  I  be  hoar,  I  fai'e  as  doth  a  tree 
That  bloameth  ere  the  fruit  y-woxen  be ; 
The  bloemy  tree  is  neither  drie  ne  ded ; 
I  feel  me  nowhere  hoar  hut  on  my  hed ; 
Mine  harte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  green 
Ab  laurel  through  the  year  is  for  to  seen. 

To  carry,  as  somewhere  remarked  by  Coleridge,  the  feelings 
of  childhood  into  the  powere  of  manhood,  to  combine  the 
child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  sights  and  experi- 
ences which  every  day  for  perhaps  half  a  century  has  ren- 
dered ^.miliar — and  to  which  achievement  wise  mental 
culture  alone  is  needfiil — is  assuredly,  after  virtue,  the 
greatest  triumph  of  life.  We  often  hear  oi  fine  boys.  The 
finest  of  all  boys  is  the  fine  old  boy,  he  who  has  obeyed  the 
poet's  great  command.  Keep  tme  to  the  dream  of  your 
youth. 
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TBXl  RSZIGIOUS  EiEJITEST  OF  X.IFE. 

176.  "\Vhii,e  the  axiom  that  "Life  is  Love"  verifies itaelf 
in  the  maimer  set  forth,  there  is  involved  in  Jt  another  and 
yet  higher  trntli.  Xiove  ia  a  word  of  many  different  senses. 
Lowest  is  the  physical:  the  middle  one  is  that  wherein  it 
denotes  the  ruling  desire  of  a  man,  the  disposition  of  the  will 
which  is  predominant  with  him,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
be  in  concord  with  the  intellect;  highest  is  the  sense  wherein 
it  denotes  the  energy,  in  a  happy  and  beautiful  direction,  of 
the  entire  spiritual  nature,  or  the  intellect  and  affections  com- 
bined. (See  page  259.)  This  last  thus  applies  to  and  denotes 
the  religious  state  of  the  soul,  wliich  is  the  blossoming  of  our 
humanity,  and  of  which  I^ove  is  the  essential  characteristic. 
The  development  and  marriage  of  the  intellect  and  affections 
is  at  once  the  great  duty  and  the  blessedness  of  our  being, 
and  thus  our  highest  Life.  The  perfection  of  human  nature 
is  when  these  two  are  conjoined,  as  man  and  wife,  in  even 
and  lovely  flow.  As  a  happy  marriage  is  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  state  of  existence  that  cau  be  attained,  as 
regards  the  social  relations  of  mankind;  so  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  state  of  the  eoul  is  when  the  affections  delight 
in  what  the  intellect  says  is  right  and  true;  and  when  the 
intellect  (always  referring  itself  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
standard),  commends  what  tlie  heart  inclines  to.  To  be  so 
disposed  towards  each  othev,  is  to  live  in   coTijugai  amity. 
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which  is  pure  and  unchangeable  Love,  and  thus  true  and 
perfect  Life.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  only  the  perfection 
of  human  nature;  it  is  the  only  one  proper  to  be  designated 
human  nature,  and  only  where  it  is  present  is  man  in  his 
natural  state.  All  lower  conditions  are  itnnatural.  It  is 
important  to  observe  this,  because  people  are  apt  to  call  the 
life  of  savages  the  natural  state  of  man ;  a  mode  of  ''pealting, 
unless  merely  intended  to  signify  ignorance  of  the  arti, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  reason  and  analfigy.  No  one 
would  say  tliat  a  tree  was  in  its  natural  state  when,  through 
adverse  circumstances,  it  was  stunted  and  barren.  Nature 
is  Excellecce;  anything  that  is  not  excellent  is  want  of,  or 
departure  from  nature.  The  natural  state  of  the  tree  is 
when  it  is  appareled  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  opu- 
lence of  fruit  which  it  is  capable  of;  and  the  natural  state 
of  man  is  when  the  intellect  and  aflfections  unite  before  the 
altar  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is  to  engage  in  pure  and 
faithful  love.  If  either  of  these  great  spiritual  powers  un- 
duly predominate,  erroi',  and  therefore  unhappiness,  neces- 
sarily ensues.  Apart  from  the  tendency  thei'e  may  arise 
towards  moral  wrong,  if  the  heart  hold  too  great  power,  in- 
stead of  religion  there  is  fanaticism;  if  the  head  be  too  mas- 
terful, there  is  rationalism.  Regarded  as  a  being  adapted 
for  society,  man,  it  may  be  added,  is  in  a  much  more  "natu- 
ral" state  when  he  is  living  civilized  in  a  town  than  when 
ignorantly  vegetating  in  the  wiidenieas.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  genuine  natural  life  is  in  reality  that  which  we 
mistakenly  call  "artificial"  life. 

177.  Religion  is  the  feeling  and  exercise  of  such  love,  and 
the  primary  purpose  of  all  true  religious  culture  is  to  induce, 
or  rather  to  renew  it;  for  the  spiritual  declension  which  was 
the  loss  of  Eden  was  no  other  tlian  the  estrangement  of  tlie 
affections  from  their  affianced  partner,  and  until  these  be- 
come reconciled,  the  heavenly  garden  cannot  be  ic-entei'ed. 
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The  eiwi  of  religious  culture  is  tlireefold;  namely,  to  recon- 
cile roan  to  (rod,  to  reconcile  him  to  nature,  to  reconcile  tim 
to  himself.  The  first  is  the  final  and  crowning  object,  but 
the  last  is  its  indispensable  ground-work.  The  practical 
beginning  must  always  be  made  in  man's  own  bosom,  and 
the  sign  and  certificate  of  the  truthfulness  and  efiieacy  of  a 
given  system  of  religious  culture,  is  the  degree  in  which  this 
lovely  harmony  is  reestablished.  There  is  no  religion  which 
can  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  heart,  and  none  which 
comes  solely  from  the  head.  There  is  none  which  is  only 
Faith,  and  none  which  is  only  Works.  However  grand  and 
d  the  perceptions  of  the  undei-standing,  if  the  heart 
)  cany  them  out,  still  there  is  no  religion. 
Neither  is  there  any  if  the  intellect  have  nothing  to  profier 
to  the  affections,  or  only  what  is  unwortliy.  For  in  the  one 
case,  instead  of  love,  thei-e  is  variance;  and  in  the  other, 
though  there  is  a  bride,  there  is  no  husband;  or  if  the  ideas 
be  selfish  and  sensual,  a  husband  with  whom  true  love  can- 
not grow  up.  Man  cannot  be  virtuous  in  his  heart,  if  he 
do  not  know  in  his  head  what  virtue  is;  we  cannot  love  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of.  This  takes  us  to  another  great 
truth;  namely,  that  as  there  is  no  virtue  unconnected  with 
God,  or  underived  from  him,  or  intelligible  except  by  refer- 
ence to  him,  a  right  intellectual  conception  of  Gtod  is  the 
very  foundation  of  true  religion,  and  thence  of  all  genuine 
life.  How  grateful  should  we  be  that  no  conception  is  more 
readily  accessible!  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  examples 
setbyHim"inwhomdwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  &e  Godhead, 
bodily,"  Striving  to  imitate  these  example,  makes  tlie 
diiFerence  between  reli^on  rightly  so  called,  and  mere  men- 
tal acquiescence  in  a  particular  scheme  of  religious  doctrine. 
Religion  is  to  live  a  doctrine,  not  simply  to  believe  in  one; 
and  the  b^t  doctrine  a  man  can  live  is  the  life  of  Chiist. 
He  who  most  practises  this,  is  the  most  tmly  reli^ous.    It 
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does  not  follow  that  defective  knowledge  of  God,  or  a  wrong 
intellectual  conception  of  him,  is  a  man's  destruction.  Men 
are  not  saved  or  lost  by  what  they  ffiwSj  but  by  what  they 
do.  The  essence  of  religion  is  a  God-fearing  and  devotional 
spirit,  and  no  man  is  rejected  who  acts  fiiithfully  and  sin- 
cerely up  to  tiiat  which  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  true. 
He  who  can  pray,  honestly  and  silently,  and  feel  his  prayers 
answered,  is  no  stranger  to  the  heavenly  fold,  however  im- 
perfect and  erroneous  may  be  his  ideas.  The  peculiar-  cha- 
racteristic of  the  intelligent  religions  man  is,  that  he  is 
continually  aspiring  after  a  hrger  knowledge  of  his  God.  A 
true  Christian  is  never  satisfied  until  he  knows  his  Maker 
and  Saviour  more  accurately  than  any  object  of  his  senses. 
Unpossessed  of  religious  life,  man  only  half  lives.  No  mat- 
ter what  intelligence,  and  learning,  and  love  of  nature  there 
may  be,  no  matter  what  health  of  body,  what  aptitude  for 
pleasui-es  of  sense,  what  money  and  opportunity  wherewith 
to  procure  them;  wanting  the  true,  high  life  of  the  sou], 
existence  is  but  sapless  and  inanimate,  and  all  things  no 
more  than  what  the  poet  calls  the  imaginary  wife  of  the 
bachelor,  (pu^pw  no.po:(xd.haita,  "a  cold  armful."*  With 
it,  science,  literature,  love  of  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  make 
our  experience  long  and  beautiful,  but  there  are  hours  when 
all  are  vanity,  and  wretched  is  he  who  then  has  no  higher 
solace  to  take  refuge  in.  Looking  on  how  much  some  men 
possess — some  in  tlie  material  world,  some  in  the  intellectual 
— we  are  often  inclined  to  envy  them.  Could  we  look  into 
their  hearts,  and  see  how  little  of  thdr  property  they  ej^oy, 
for  want  of  this  life,  when  the  sorrows  of  our  mortal  pil- 
grimage come  thick  and  heavy,  we  should  be  more  disposed 
to  pity  them.  All  wisdom  and  philosophy  resolve  into  this 
one  simple  principle,  that  the  happiness  of  intelligent  crea- 


*  Lycophroii.     CasGandi-a,  113. 
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tures  depends  upon  the  development  of  their  moral  and 
religious  natnre. 

178.  These  two  classes  of  the  religious,  namely,  those  with 
whom  Life  or  Love  is  uppei'most,  and  those  with  whom 
Belief,  are  the  only  real  sects  or  parties  of  the  religious 
world.  Othei-  differences  are  but  superfleiai  and  temporal. 
EverY  chnrch  and  denomination  has  its  proportion  of  them ; 
everj  man  is  eithei  an  anio  or  a  eredo,  and  society  suffers  or 
prospers  accoidmg  a'l  the  taedos  or  the  arms  hold  most 
power  In  the  amos  chieflj  originate  measures  of  social 
reform  and  improvement  From  the  eredos  come  most  part 
of  the  discouia^ements  and  obstructions  which  they  meet 
with ;  for  the  credos  think  that  their  creed  is  the  incarnation 
and  consolidation  of  all  possible  truth,  and  that  "  reforms" 
are  only  disguised  attacks  upon  it.  Hence  they  are  prone 
also  to  condemn  all  rival  corporations  of  eredos,  and  to  work 
dUigently  at  procuring  proselytes  to  their  own.  The  amos, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  they  make  religion  to  consist  in  good- 
ness and  love,  care  little  to  quarrel  about  dogmas ;  they  try 
rather  to  promote  peace  and  happiness.  They  believe, 
nevertheless,  and  quite  as  reverently  and  Srmly  as  the  eredos 
do;  the  difference  is  that  the  amoa  use  their  belief  as  a 
means,  while  the  eredos  stand  still  in  it  as  a  finality.  The 
eredos,  in  like  manner,  also  hve,  but  for  the  most  part  their 
affection  is  all  "given  to  heaven,"  wherein  they  find  excuse 
for  loving  nobody  ou  earth.  Chnrdi  and  chapel  they  visit 
punctually,  but  the  fiitherless  and  the  widow  they  care  little 
to  interfere  with :  these  come  to  the  province  of  the  amos. 
Hence,  imtil  we  know  pretty  certainly  whether  a  man  is  an 
amo  or  a  credo,  in  regard  to  the  sect  he  is  identified  with, 
the  mere  name  of  his  sect  supplies  not  the  least  clue  to  his 
religious  quality.  Unitarians  are  just  as  likely  to  be  an«w 
as  High  Churchmen  who  fight  duels,  live  luxuriously  and 
wantonly,  and  heap  up  treasui'es,  not  for  heaven.     Quito  as 
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likely  to  fee  merely  credos  are  those  who  rant  and  stamp, 
and  have  spbitual  hysterics,  proclaiming  their  coaverBioii, 
and  its  day  and  hour,  as  if  that  could  be  effected  in  a  mo- 
ment which  is  coextensive  and  concurrent  with  one's  whole 
life.  From  the  mere  holding  of  a  doctrine,  in  short,  Jittle 
can  be  predicated,  nor  are  the  names  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves truly  descriptive.  "Tell  me  a  man's  creed  and  I 
know  where  to  look  for  him,  but  I  have  still  to  inquire  what 
are  his  morals.  Tell  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  ia  a, 
man  of  justice,  charity,  and  love,  and  I  have  no  occasion  to 
ask  whether  he  be  religious."  The  aredo,  as  to  his  mental 
character,  is  well  described  by  Morris.  "  It  is  possible,"  he 
says,  "  to  be  delighted  with  a  doctrine,  and  yet  have  no  just 
conception  of  its  practical  bearings ;  to  revel  in  the  thought 
of  a  blessing,  and  yet  not  discern  its  force  as  a  moral  mo- 
tive; to  have  an  intense  admiration  of  the  principles  of 
equity  and  love,  acd  yet  be  a  stranger  to  both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  them  in  the  varied  relations  of  life  and 
the  world."  (Religion  and  Business,  p.  6.)  The  highest 
idea  of  the  religious  man  is  plainly  that  wliich  is  sought 
after  by  the  amos.  A  true  reverence  of  divine  sanctities 
proves  itself  by  an  equal  reverence  of  human  sanctities. 

179.  Men  often  suppose,  that  to  rise  into  the  religious 
hfe,  it  ia  necessary  that  they  shall  withdraw  from  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  secular  things.  Not  so.  It  is  realized 
better  in  society  than  in  the  hermitage;  and  the  world,  m- 
stead  of  being  closed  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  acquires  new 
interest  and  value;  it  manifests  power  even  to  amend  us. 
"  Use  the  world,"  is  the  doctrine  of  purity.  To  forsake  it, 
is  ungrateful  to  God  and  prejudicial  to  our  best  interests. 
The  truly  religious  man  cannot  see  how  it  is  a  proof  of 
piety  to  emasculate  his  natural  instincts.  He  knows  how  to 
be  both  "merry  and  wise,"  and  that  it  is  religious  to  he  so. 
Those  who  make  destruction  of  the  common  affections  of  our 
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natui-e  the  coaditioii  of  rising  to  God,  confound  use  with 
ahuse,  will  with  wilfuhiesa.  The  value  and  importance  of 
the  sensuous  life  are  such  as  it  is  almost  impoKiible  to  over- 
rate. The  evU  consists  in  staying  in  it,  or  rather  in  neglect- 
ing to  engraft  upon  It  a  higher  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
spirit  of  religion  hostile  to  cheerfiil  enjoymeat  of  the  world. 
Dissipation  and  unlawftil  pleasures  unquestionably  it  pro- 
hibits, and  also  tliat  unlawful  degree  of  attachment  to  plea- 
sures in  themselves  pure  and  innocent  which  withdraws  the 
attention  from  the  fulfillment  of  duty.  But  it  never  seeks  to 
forbid  pleasure,  or  to  demand  the  renunciation  of  anything 
that  it  is  of  real  advantage  to  us  to  possess,  however  intensely 
secular.  Pleasure  iii  every  form,  is  good  in  itself.  It  is  the 
sweet  allurement  with  which  God,  the  all-wise,  and  the  all- 
good,  surrounds  useful  things  and  needful  acts,  in  order  that 
we  may  seek  and  perform  thera.  It  is  not  pleasure  which 
corrupts  men,  but  men  who  corrupt  pleasure;  rightly  re- 
garded, it  leads  men,  not  away  from  God  and  religion,  but 
Inwards  them;  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  sun  and  stars, 
which  never  tempted  and  diverted  men  to  that  idolatry  we 
read  of,  but  began  to  be  worshiped  only  when  men  were 
idolaters  already.  In  becoming  religious,  in  fact,  so'  far 
from  losing  anything,  we  gain,  and  often  where  least  ex- 
pected. Nature,  art,  science,  poetry,  music,  shape  a  very 
different  experience  to  the  religious  and  to  the  non-religious. 
No  man  can  perceive  their  more  excellent  beauties  unless 
he  give  his  heart  to  what  is  beautiful  morally.  As  light  and 
heat  come  together  in  the  sunbeam,  so,  as  a  law,  do  elevated 
intellectual  perceptions  connect  themselves  with  virtue  of 
desire  and  deed.  Ubi  clmntas,  ibi  ehrUas.  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  is  a  promise  ap- 
plying to  this  world  no  leas  than  to  the  next;  for  to  "see" 
God,  is  to  he  sensible  of  His  immediate  presence,  and  this 
depends  on  no  outward  change,  no  shifting  in   time   and 
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place,  but  on  adaptation  of  one's  heart.  So  with  the  glorious 
promise  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  "Whatever 
kind  of  coamoiogical  falfillnient  it  may  be  intended  to  have, 
and  whatever  deep  spiritnal  meanings  may  be  enclosed  in 
it,  it  is  a  promise  realized  by  every  man  who  looks  forth 
upon  the  universe  with  the  eyes  and  heart  of  religion. 
When  in  the  65th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  our  Lord  says  in  refer- 
ence to  his  advent  to  those  who  seek  him,— "I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  he  means,  as  the  event  proves, 
not  that  he  literally  reconstructs  the  world  and  sky,  but 
that  by  filliag  the  sou!  with  his  divine  love,  it  sees  every- 
thing after  a  more  admirable  manner.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
would  read  creation  in  its  fullness, — if  he  would  thoroughly 
appreciate  what  nature  and  art  have  to  offer,  his  best  prepa- 
ration is  observance  of  the  precepts  of  feith  to  God  and 
charity  to  the  neighbor.  "To  know  nature,  thou  must  be 
true  to  nature.  To  be  true  to  nature,  thou  must  live  look- 
ing forever  to  the  mighty  Spirit  who  presides."*  Nature 
has  been  well  said  to  have  an  exhaustless  meaning;  but  it  is 
a  meaning  to  be  rightly  seen  and  heard  only  by  him  who 
strives,  ceaselessly  and  prayerfully,  to  become  aU  that  the 
Divine  image  and  likeness  is  capable  of  hecoming,  which  is, 
in  fact,  to  become  human  and  religious.  Human  nature  is 
like  a  microscope;  every  step  in  its  regeneration  is  an  addi- 
tional lens,  enabling  us  to  see  more  beautifully  and  pro- 
foundly. "As  we  become  more  truly  hiunan,"  says  an  ami- 
able writer,  "the  world  becomes  to  us  more  truly  divine. 
Light  from  heaven  must  beam  upon  the  world  within,  be- 
fore the  outward  worts  of  God  will  appear  in  the  perfection 
of  beauty.  It  is  only  when  reason  has  acquired  motive  to 
look  beyond  outward  sight,  and  is  enabled  ia  dwell  on  a 
brighter  fiiturity,  that  the  present  world  becomes  fully  sig- 


*  Panthea,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  by  Eobei't  Hunt,  p,  94. 
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iiificant."*  Eeligioii  is  the  green  mountain-slope  whicli 
commands  the  Lncomparable  view.  Blessed  are  they  who 
find  it.  As  the  light  we  admire  on  the  discs  of  the  moon 
and  planets  is  not  their  own  but  the  sun's,  so  the  beauty  of 
outward  nature  i&  fiom  heaven  through  humanity.  Form 
can  only  be  duly  ettmiated  when  we  are  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  spnit  no  man  can  go  fiirther  than  his  own 
measure;  thesmill  ind  weak  therefore  no  further  than  the 
small  and  weak  only  from  the  height  of  our  own  nature 
can  we  see  the  height  of  others'  nature,  or  of  the  world's; 
some  men  see  no  beauty  in  the  Venus.  To  be  a  physiogno- 
mist tlierefore,  in  r^;ard  either  to  the  face  of  nature  or  the 
face  of  man,  needs  first  that  we  be  great-souled;  else  we  can- 
not poaeibly  compass  the  greatness  of  that  we  contemplate. 
JTo  bad,  conceited,  or  affected  man  can  ever  be  a  physiogno- 
mist; Nature  and  the  soul  are  things  altogether  beyond  his 
grasp.  The  whole  matter  is  contained  in  the  ancient  canon 
that  every  scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  spirit 
which  sent  it  forth ;— a  canon  so  essentially  fiindamental  in 
philosophy,  that  every  fresh  acknowledgment  seems  an  un- 
conscious echo  of  those  before.  "In  order,"  says  Plotinus, 
"to  direct  the  view  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  shall 
make  himself  congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld. 
Kever  could  the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  es- 
sence been  soliform  (i.  e.  pre-configured  to  light  by  a  similarity 
of  essence  with  that  of  light);  neither  can  a  soul  not  beauti- 
ful attain  to  an  undeistanding  of  beauty."f  ^V^lat  but  an 
expansion  of  this,  is  that  delicious  little  book.  The  Ministry 
of  the  BeautiiuI?J     "The  thickest  night   cannot  veil  the 

*  The  Tise  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind,  by  Dr.  Mooi'e, 
p.  162. 
t  Ennead  1,  Book  6,  "Of  the  BeaatiEiil."     (Page  57,  F  G.     Ed. 

t  By  H.  J,  Slack.     18a2. 
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beauty  and  mystery  of  nature  one-tenth  part  & 
as  a  low  moral  state.  Divinest  forms  in  vain  present  them- 
Belves  to  eyes  wiiose  mechanism  communicates  with  no  re- 
cipient soul.  Beauty  without  is  the  reflection  of  love  and 
obedience  within.  To  the  true  worshiper  nature  exhibits 
beauty  and  sublimity,  where  to  the  Irreverent  is  barrenness 
and  vacuity.  Two  men  may  live  on  the  same  spot,  oue 
dwelling  in  an  Eden  garden,  sparkling  with  fountains, 
odorous  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  full  of  celestial  sounds, 
while  the  other  is  in  a  desert,  the  abode  of  uncleann^s  and 
desolation.  In  proportion  as  a  man  developes  beauty  within, 
does  he  find  it  without."  Emerson  follows  in  words  of 
gold: — "The  problem,"  says  he,  "of  restoring  to  the  world 
original  and  eternal  beauty,  is  solved  by  the  redemption  of 
the  soul.  The  ruin  or  the  blank  that  we  see  in  nature  is  in 
our  own  eye.  The  axis  of  vision  is  not  coincident  with  the 
axis  of  things,  and  so  they  appear  not  transparent,  but 
opaque.  The  reason  why  the  world  lacks  unity  is,  that  man 
is  disunited  from  himself.  Alifein  harmony  with  natiu'e,  the 
love  of  truth  and  virtue,  will  purge  the  eyes  to  understand 
her  text,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  to  us  an  open  book,  and 
every  form  significant  of  its  hidden  life  and  final  cause." 
Thus  eloquently  and  variedly  is  it  testified  that  in  the  degree 
tKat  we  become  sensible  of  the  charms  of  virtue,  our  hearts 
open  to  the  true  seeing  of  those  that  are  physical;  in  other 
words,  that  a  man's  opinion  of  the  world  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  comeliness.  All  who  do  see  the  world 
from  such  a  stand-point  are  Poets.  To  become  virtuous 
is  to  open  the  eyes  to  poetic  sights;  and  conversely,  before  a 
man  can  be  a  poet,  or  at  all  events,  a  true  and  great  poet, 
ne  must  have  a  loving  and  reli^ous  heart.*    An  immoral 


*  Almost  a  truism,  from  the  variety  of  authors  in  which  thia 
idea  may  be  found  expressed ;  its  earliest  oeeurrenea  appears  to  be  in 
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genius  is  uo  a;eiiius  sinij  ly  i  la-m  of  talent  Such  in  one 
was  Loid  Byion  Shakspe  e  on  tlip  other  hmd  wts  of 
the  h  ghe  t  moral  puiitj  theiefoie  cij  "^^^^  "^  '''"  ^^^  fauss 
tions  and  rewards  of  poetry  m  the  (.ompletest  jgniflcitioii 
of  the  TOrd  The  piofiindtty  and  simplicity  of  hi&  poeti 
cal  view  of  life  is  Uliici  Snely  remarks  was  simply  on 
this  account  sublime  an  i  profound  beca-w^  it  iwos  Ckn&tan 
and  Christian  aho  even  because  it  i\as  =!ublune  anl  pro- 
found ""  Not  that  Poetrj  and  Eehgi  n  are  m  ■uiy  wiy 
synonymous  oi  convertible  Dehghting  to  sit  under  the 
boughs  of  poetiy  and  to  be  wi&hed  by  the  suiging  wave? 
of  musio  leligion  still  cirefully  diftingui  hes  itself  from 
them  The  one  im{  1  es  faith  ui  a  Saviour  the  othei  sim^  Ij 
love  foi  a  Creatoi 

180  To  lealize  these  things  it  i^  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  be  always  tbmking  about  what  is  spiritual  and  reli- 
gious, any  more  than  that  he  should  quit  the  world  of  sen- 
suous enjoyment.  Doing  so,  he  could  not  properly  address 
himself  to  the  details  of  his  secular  duties ;  but  he  should 
always  have  his  mind  governed  by  what  is  religious.  Reli- 
gion does  not  consist  in  forever  busying  one's  self  with  reli- 
gious ideas,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  but  in  letting  our 
knowledge  of  what  is  right,  color  and  ensoid  whatever  we 
do.  Unhappily,  in  many  minds,  it  has  been  made  to  con- 
sist too  much  in  tlie  perfoiToance  of  certain  ceremonies, 
acknowledging  God  at  stated  hours,  speaking  on  given  sub- 
jects in  a  certain  way;  to  be,  in  a  word,  not  what  in  its 


Strabo,  about  the  middle  of  liis  first  book.     (P.  17,  Ed.  Caesauhon, 
1620.) 

*  Shakapei'e'B  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to  Calderon  and 
Goethe,  p,  x.  See  also  p,  118.  Those  foolish  people  who  ore  better 
able  to  see  igaorancfi  and  impiety  in  Shalcspere,  than  wisdoiii  and 
virtue,  are  provided  in  the  pages  which  follow,  with  the  eorapleteet 
i'i;|iliui:itii>]if;  to  be  desired. 
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purity  it  11^  — itemjierh  ta^  i  t  Tl  e  con  eq^uence 
is  that  to  a  gi  at  extent  t  b  si  t  up  n  the  ch  h  at  tl  e 
cIoBB  of  se  V  ce  and  lett  there  till  S  nliy  om  o  nl 
again.  The  ueel  day  a  e  the  ti  e  per  o1  f  r  el  g  s 
action,  wh  cl  ngl  tly  i  ndeMtood  s  lo  ng  a  ve  to  1 1  1  e 
done  by,  and  performing  acts  of  Christian  usefiilness ;  while 
Sunday,  in  the  proper  idea,  of  it,  is  a  day  for  receiving  and 
comnmnieating  specific  instruction  in  sacred  things,  ami 
joining  with  our  brethren  in  the  externals  of  ritual  worship. 
If  it  be  poasihle  to  carry  pride,  selfishness,  avarice,  cheerful- 
ness, diligence,  into  the  execution  of  our  daily  work,  it  is 
quite  as  competent  to  us  to  carry  into  it  a  religious  spirit, 
without  which,  in  fact,  religious  action  is  merely  show.  Two 
things  are  greatly  to  he  distrusted  in  r^ard  to  religion — an 
inactive  profession,  and  rigor  and  multitude  of  cei-emonials, 
which  latter,  with  the  truly  religious,  are  nevertheiess  ob- 
served, and  even  more  sedulously,  only  with  this  distinction, 
that  they  are  without  advertisement  to  the  world.  "  True 
religion,"  as  Charles  Lamb  tells  us,  "  prescribes  a  kind  of 
gra«e,  not  only  before  meals,  but  before  setting  out  for  a 
pleasant  walk,  for  a  moonhght  ramble,  for  a  pleasant  meet- 
ing; a  grace  before  reading  any  author  that  delights  us."* 

181,  Being  tlie  highest  kind  of  life,  the  Religious  is  that 
to  which  Scripture  chiefly  alludes.  Jesus,  in  particular, 
rarely  speaks  of  man's  animal,  organic  life;  he  concerns 
himself  with  what  vitalizes  the  soul,  and  inti'oduces  it  to 
immortality  in  heaven.  When  life  in  Hie  sei^e  of  the 
fiiture  state  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  it  always  implies 
antecedent  religious  life  on  earth  ;  necessarily  so,  because  no 
man  can  live  m  heaven  who  has  not  first  lived  religiously 
here.  Religion  is  a  maniage  in  the  soul,  and  in  heaven 
there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.     It  must 

*  EUa,  "  Grace  l>efoi'e  Meal," 
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be  c-onsummated  in  this  life,  if  at  all.  No  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  peruse  the  Word  of  God  atteutively  is  a 
Etraugec  to  these  things.  For  completeness'  sake  some  few 
illustrations  may  nevertheless  be  adduced,  i.  e.,  of  the  word 
"  life,"  as  used  iu  its  sense  of  the  religious.  "  He  tliat  hath  the 
Son,  hath  life ;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  life." 
"Keep  my  commandments  and  live."  "He  that  followeth 
after  righteousness  and  mercy  findeth  life."  "  To  be  car- 
nally-minded is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually-minded  is  life." 
"  In  the  pathway  of  rigbteousuesss  is  life;  in  the  pathway 
thereof  there  is  no  death."  The  same  is  meant  in  all  such 
expressions  as  "enter  into  life,"  "light  of  life,"  "word  of 
life,"  "bread  of  life;"  where  it  is  plain  that  something  is 
intended  fer  higher,  fer  more  transcendental,  than  can  be 
identified  or  connected  with  mere  animal,  temporal  vitality. 
Every  such  passage  must  of  course  be  interpreted  on  its  own 
basis  and  by  its  own  context ;  to  read  them  aright,  however, 
we  should  act  on  the  admirable  maxim  of  Bishop  Heber, 
that  the  best  means  of  understanding  any  single  passage  of 
Scripture  is  to  acquire  an  intimate  and  long  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  tlio  tei-nis  used  to  denote  life  in  the  original 
languages  of  tlie  Bible,  announce  on  the  veiy  face  of  the 
matter,  that  different  ideas  of  it  are  intended.  Thus,  in  the 
New  Testament,  while  the  animal,  temporal  life  is  called 
^y^,  the  religious  life,  both  as  enjoyed  here  and  as  con- 
tinued hereafter,  is  distinguished,  almost  uniformly  as  {^tuij. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Scriptural  usages  of  the 
word  life,  will  do  well  to  consult  a  fine  old  volume,  curiously 
and  immensely  learned,  by  Richard  Broeldesby — "An  Ex- 
plication of  the  Gospel  Theism,  and  the  Divinity  of  the 
Christian  Eeligion,"  Book  iv.  chap.  10,  sect.  12,  pp.  975 — 
993.     (1706.) 
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182,  As  the  operations  and  phenorciena  of  ptyaical  life 
resolve  universally  into  Motion,  so  do  those  of  the  spiritual 
life  into  Activity.  The  reason  is  that  the  soul,  lite  the 
tody,  and  nature  universally,  is  a  subject  of  continual 
change,  and  depends  upon  its  changes  for  all  its  energy  and 
pleasures.  Like  the  body  again,  it  acts  both  secretly  vnihin 
itself,  and  externally,  upon  what  environs  it.  Tlie  exter- 
nalized activities  are  fi-ilfillments  of  the  inner,  and  are  po^i- 
ble  only  as  effects  of  them ;  the  secret  or  interior  ones  form 
that  sleepless  life  of  desire,  memory,  and  imE^ination,  which 
gives  so  beautiful  an  assurance  that  we  are  iiDmortal. 
Whatever  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be,  we  ai-e  never  in 
reality  unoccupied ;  the  thinking  powers  and  th  ff  t  n 
may  appear  to  be  at  rest,  we  may  be  quite  nnc  n  that 

they  are  otherwise,  but  they  never  cease  from  a  ti  n  alt 
gether ;  the  spiritual  heart,  like  the  physical,  l    a.    eas  less 
throb.    That  which  we  commonly  call  activity  is  thu     nlj 
pictorial,  and  but  a  part  of  what  we  effect;  th  ntial 

transpires  beneath,  in  the  silent  chambera  of  th  ul  and 
HO  restlessly  that  no  exertion  of  body  can  ever  set  f  tl  th 
lialf  of  it.  To  think  is  virtually  to  act ;  so  a  t  1  ,  to 
hope,  to  rause.  Men  are  not  to  be  considered  idle  because 
we  do  not  see  them  incessantly  working  with  their  liands. 
That  idleness  exists  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  not  a  little 
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of  it  is  utterly  shamefiil ;  but  we  should  be  cautious  how  we 
charge  idleness  upoB  any  maa  too  hastily,  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  idlest  to  appeaivmce  are  precisely  those  who 
work  the  hardest.  Before  a  man  is  set  down  as  idle,  it 
should  be  asked  what  is  his  aptitude  for  seeing;  for  never 
since  the  world  began,  did  an  indolent  heart  and  mind  dwell 
in  the  same  body  with  open  eyes.  The  truly  idle  man  is 
the  selfish  and  unintelleetual  one,  "spinning  on  his  own 
axis  in  the  dark."  Sti!!,  it  is  by  the  vigor  and  effectiveness 
with  which  this  essential  activity  of  the  soul  is  played  forth 
into  the  world  around  that  it  is  to  be  estimated ;  and  nnless 
■we  see  signs  and  tokens  of  it  in  the  shape  of  deeds,  we  are 
jnstified  in  slowness  of  acknowledgment.  In  fact,  it  be- 
comes real  only  by  impersonation  into  deed,  for  until 
thought  and  affection  utter  themselves  on  society,  they  are 
only  inutile  visions.  As  a  man's  health  and  strength  are 
not  determined  by  the  bare  eiraimstance  of  our  knowledge 
that  his  blood  is  circulating,  but  by  the  enei^  with  which 
we  see  him  use  his  limbs  and  organs  generally ;  so  the  life 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  its  invisible  dreamings, 
but  by  its  outward,  sensible  manifestations.  Reverie, 
though  most  wholesome  services  are  sometimes  wrought  by 
it,  is  but  the  phyllomania  or  running  to  leaf  of  the  soul ;  the 
exclusively  right  purpose  of  spiritual  life  is  the  blossom  and 
fruit  of  external  act.  "By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 
We  t«ll  what  a  man  is,  or  as  it  is  well-phrased,  what  he  is 
"  made  of,"  by  what  he  does;  not,  however,  by  what  he  does 
once,  or  occasionally,  fine  as  the  deed  mai  be  but  by  what 
he  continues  to  do,  and  persists  in  domg  spite  ot  all  hm 
drances.  Clevemeas,  parts,  talent,  so  cille  1  an  be  taken 
no  account  of  till  they  come  out.  A  man  ot  mtie  cipa 
city  undeveloped,"  as  Emerson  says,  is  only  in  oiginized 
day-dream  with  a  skin  on  it"  Gemus  itself  is  no  genius  it 
it  stay  in-doors.     "  Genius  uneserted  '^  i  o  m  ip  ^eni     th  n 
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a  bushel  of  acorns  ie  a  forist  of  oaks.  Tliere  may  be  epics 
in  men's  brains,  just  as  there  are  oaks  in  acoms,  but  the 
tree  and  the  book  must  come  out  before  we  can  measure 
them."  A  tbing  of  names  and  deftnitions  innumerable,  GJe- 
nius,  whatever  its  particular  attitude  or  features,  is  the  high- 
est development  of  the  energy  of  the  soul;  its  certificate  and 
office,  as  with  the  great  function  of  the  body  which  con-e- 
sponds  to  it,  or  the  procreation  of  offepring,  which  is  the 
highest  development  of  physical  energy,  is  that  it  agaia  im- 
park life;  but  until  life  has  sprung  up  under  its  mighty 
impulse,  till  we  feel  the  world  the  richer  for  it,  to  call  it  ge- 
nius is  ridiculous  and  false.  Genius  is  known  by  its  acti- 
vHy;  dumb  and  unprolifie  genius  are  but  appellations  of  the 
want  of  it.  Let  none,  then,  stand  stil!  in  the  supposition 
that  because  the  soul  works,  and  works  diligently,  of  its  own 
accord,  a  lofty  spiritual  life  will  necessarily  be  present;  no- 
thing is  vital  and  substantial  till  it  be  ultimated  into  body 
or  performance.  So  completely  is  actioD  identified  with  life, 
that  it  is  the  natural  metaphor  for  its  lapse  and  progress. 
Agere,  to  act,  is  used  by  Tacitus  for  "  to  live  ;"  and  to  say 
that  a  person  has  lived  thirty  years,  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  he  has  acted  thirty  yeara. 

183.  That  which  is  the  truest  sign  of  a  thing  is  always  its 
chief  ornament  and  blessedness.  Life,  accordingly,  is  a 
delight  just  in  tlie  degree  that  it  is  consecrated  to  Action, 
or  the  conscious,  volitional  exercise  of  our  noblest  capabili- 
ties. Action  and  enjoyment  are  contingent  upon  each  other; 
when  we  are  unfit  for  work  we  are  always  incapable  of 
pleasure ;  work  is  the  wooing  by  which  happiuess  is  won. 
The  exercise  even  of  oni-  most  ordinary  bodily  functions  is 
a  source  of  pleasure — breathing,  for  example.  If  not 
directly  recognized  as  such,  it  is  simply  because  of  its  unin- 
teiTuptedness,  beautifully  illustrating  that  in  order  to  the 
i;omplete  sense  of  happiness  in  the  soul,  there  must  be  con- 
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gdoumeaa  of  being  employed.  All  physical  pleasures  depend 
for  the  masimum  of  their  delightftiluess,  on  continual  cessa- 
tion and  recurreace,  often  on  slight  movements  and  undu- 
lations, just  sufficient  to  give  keener  edge  to  their  renewal  in 
the  next  instant ;  similarly,  but  in  a  far  higher  degree,  all 
our  epiritual,  or  mental  and  emotional  pleasures,  come  of 
constant  action,  unceasingly  recapitulated.  So  inseparably 
connected  are  the  ideas  of  action  and  enjoyment,  that  when- 
ever in  nature  we  behold  free  movement,  it  awakens  agree- 
able emotions;  when,  for  example,  in  the  calm  air  of  a 
summer's  evening  we  watch  the  insects  weaving  their  maay 
dances,  we  exclaim  instinctively,  how  happy  they  are !  In 
many  languages,  happiness  and  fraitfnlness,  botli  of  them 
results  and  indications  of  activity,  are  denoted  by  the  same 
word,  as  when  the  Ijatin  poet  calls  the  apple  tree  felix,  the 
unproductive  wild  olive  infelix  oleaster.  The  proximate 
cause  of  this  great  interdependence  is  that  man  is  a  creature 
of  unbounded  Wants.  It  is  Want  that  spurs  us  on  to 
activity,  in  order  that  we  may  satisfy  the  want;  ivei'e  it 
possible  for  us  to  appease  all  wants  as  &st  as  tliey  ai'ise,  we 
should  be  the  most  miserable  and  forlorn  of  beings.  This 
is  why  we  find  such  keener  pleasure  in  the  chase  of  an 
object  than  in  the  capture  of  it;  why  possession  satisfies 
only  in  the  degree  that  it  is  a  new  beginning.  It  is  not, 
says  Helvetius,  in  the  having  acquired  a  fortune,  but  in  the 
acquiring  it ;  not  in  having  no  wants,  but  in  satisfying  them; 
not  in  having  been  prosperous,  but  in  prosperity,  that  hap- 
piness essentially  consists.  The  misei-  grows  old  enjoying 
rather  than  wearied  of  life ;  the  heir  who  comes  uito  posses- 
sion of  his  hoard  dies  of  ennui ; — unless  he  know  beforehand, 
it  should  be  added,  wherein  the  advantage  of  wealth  mamly 
consists,  namely,  in  the  power  which  it  gives  to  an  intelligent 
possessor  to  diversify  and  dignify  his  pursuits,  and  thus  to 
multiply  and  ennoble  his  emotions,  or  practically,  his  wants. 
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184.  Ih  order  that  good  and  honorable  wants  shall  always 
require  a  certain  amount  of  exertion  to  appease  them,  and 
thus  that  our  zeal  shall  be  kept  burning,  all  those  things 
which  humanity  most  needs  are  by  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Providence  made  the  most  difficult  to  procure.  The  silver 
18  hidden  and  the  gold  is  buried ;  every  gift  of  the  field 
requires  man's  cooperation  before  he  can  enjoy  it;  every 
truth,  even  of  the  most  universal  interest  and  the  most 
practical  tendency,  has  to  be  patiently  and  perseveringly 
inquired  for.  Nothing  in  the  world  that  is  worth  having  is 
gratis ;  everything  has  to  be  met  half-way  between  God  and 
oui^elves ;  and  the  more  our  experience  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence en!ai-ges,  the  more  deeply  do  we  feel  how  beneficent  is 
the  ordinance  that  it  should  be  so ;  how  inglorious  and  nega- 
tive would  be  our  destiny  were  there  nothing  left  for  us  to 
effect  as  of  ourselves.  "Ask,  and  ye  sliall  have,"  is  equally 
true  in  its  reverse ;  neglect  to  ask,  and  ye  shall  not  have. 
Whatever  God's  awaiting  privileges,  everywhere  the  law  is 
that  they  must  be  sought.  Directly  a  ti'ee  neglects  to  assert 
its  arboreity,  it  ceases  to  be  a  tree,  and  lapses  into  mould. 
Directly  that  a  man  falls  into  idleness  and  inactivity  of  soul, 
ceuaing  thereby  from  the  true  exercise  of  his  human  nature, 
he  sinks  into  infelicity  and  animalism.  A  very  simple 
formula  comprises  the  whole  matter;  the  re-action  of  man 
in  response  to  the  primary  aotiou  of  God,  constitutes  the 
vast  blessedness  it  is  to  Live.  "  Did  tlie  Almighty,"  says 
Jjessing,  "  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left 
Search  after  Truth;  deign  to  proifer  me  the  one  I  should 
prefer,  in  all  humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should 
request  Search  after  Truth,"  The  most  blessed  of  men  is 
he  who,  working  with  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  bi-ead, 
reaps  delight  from  the  exercise  of  his  mtelligence  upon  his 
toils,  and  feels  a  holy  harmony  between  the  muniticence  of 
God  and  the  duties  which  pei-taia  to  himself.     The  dream 
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of  an  existence  perennially  workful,  and  yet  sweet,  free  and 
poetic,  such  as  his  visited  men  ui  e^ei J  %e  ls  not ''o  Moion 
ary  as  they  ha^e  fancied  but  it  lests  with  the  dreamei  to 
clothe  it  in  reality 

185.  Without  action  the  e  can  bp  i  o  cheerfulness — the 
prime  need  as  well  as  tol  en  of  a  true  ind  hajpy  life 
DonbtleES  there  is  a  native  apontaneou,  cheeif ihiess  of 
spirit,  but  that  which  keeps  cheei  filings  alive  is  nothing  else 
than  activity,  sedulously  addieijued  to  ome  worthy  end 
This  is  a  secret  woith  knowing  snn,e  without  cheerfulness 
neitlier  the  intellect  nor  the  aflecti)ns  can  expand  to  their 
full  growth,  which  is  for  bfe  never  to  teach  itB  proper  alti 
tude ;  while  nothing  :s  more  surely  fatal  to  it  than  gloom 
moroseness,  an  1  discontent  unless  it  be  the  petty  envyings 
jealousies,  and  suspicions  the  toadstools  of  the  human  heart 
which  sprout  from  the  same  foul  soil,  or  indolent  inactivity. 
Who  are  the  people  moat  generally  given  to  talldng  scandal? 
Those  who  for  want  of  some  enlivening  occupation  become 
peevish  and  impatient,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about 
cheerfulness.  Having  nothing  to  agreeably  engage  the 
mind,  the  temptation  ta  assume  the  office  of  censor  over 
their  neighbors  is  too  strong  to  resist,  the  whole  heart  be- 
comes tainted  and  purulent,  and  the  very  occupations  that 
make  others  lively  become  an  eye-sore.  Every  one  has 
noticed  the  cheerfulness  which  comes  of  a  little  bustle  in 
which  all  parties  are  concerned;  how  ill-tempers  subside, 
and  Grossest  faces  become  bland.  A  result  as  much  more 
solid  and  graceful  as  the  instrumentality  is  nobler,  infallibly 
follows  regular  and  solid  devotion  of  the  soul  to  aims  that 
demand  its  best  imaginings.  The  be^ning  of  idleness  is  an 
igThoble  ruling  bve.  The  wants  which  come  of  such  a  love 
are  few  and  soon  satisfied,  smce  that  which  is  lowest  is 
always  easiest  to  reach,  and  bence  it  is  incessantly  left  des- 
titute.   ISTotbing  so  effectually  prevents  idleness  as  a  noble 
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sj'mpathy.  The  indolent  rich,  who  fancy  themselves  weak 
and  invalided  when  they  are  simply  stagnant  for  want  of  a 
great  purpose,  would  become  sprightly  and  well  directly, 
did  they  but  enter  on  some  genial  and  generous  love,  which 
would  impel  them  into  varied  occupations.  The  very  restr 
leEsneas  which  frets  them  shows  that  action  is  the  soul  of 
life.  Do  something  they  nvusi;  this  is  a  necessity  th^  can- 
not evade,  for  absolute  inactivity  is  impossible:  it  is  nature's 
law  that  employment  shall  go  on  with  every  one  in  some 
sort;  but  in  the  degree  that  the  inevitable  something  is  mean 
and  indeterminate,  the  end  of  the  pursuit  is  mortifying  and 
vain.  God  knows  the  means  to  make  us  work  soberly  and 
usefully.  Do  you  see  any  one  at  a  loss  how  to  spend  his 
time,  undecided  where  to  go,  walking  through  dry  places, 
seeking  rest,  and  finding  none?  Be  assured  that  individual 
finds  existence  a  burden,  and  is  a  total  stranger  to  its  bloom 
and  true  emoluments.  Many  sights  are  melancholy,  but 
none  are  worse  than  the  listleaa,  jaded  countenances  of  those 
who  have  nothing  worthy  to  devote  their  energies  to.  Yet 
these  faces  coidd  beam  with  intelligence.  Every  man  is 
happy  by  birth-right.  It  is  his  power  to  be  happy  that 
malces  him  able  to  be  miserable;  the  capacity  for  etmui 
being,  in  fiict,  one  of  the  signatures  of  his  immortality.  Why 
brutes  never  suffer  ennui  is  simply  because  they  are  inca- 
pable of  noble  delights.  How  inexcusable  it  is,  if  not 
shameful  and  di^racefiil,  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  low 
and  transitory  to  think  about,  and  thus  to  fall  into  such  a 
state  of  dullness,  scarcely  needs  an  observation.  Were  the 
world  empty,  were  it  a  silent,  barren  waste,  without  a  tree 
or  a  blade  of  gi'ass,  there  might  possibly  be  an  excuse;  but 
overflowing  as  it  does  ivith  the  most  beautiful  curiosities, 
nothing  is  so  utterly  indefensible  as  to  let  a  single  waking 
hour  die  blank.  Thanks  be  to  God,  as  soon  as  a  man  de- 
sires to  seek,  he  is  always  enabled  to  find;  directly  he  feels 
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his  heart  aud  mind  swell  with  a  great  desire,  he  finds  the 
world  ready  and  waiting  to  supply  him.  Even  though 
busily  engaged  throughout  the  day  in  commercial  or  do- 
mestic avocations,  the  dokefar  niente  which  oui  poor  woiri- 
ness  is  so  apt  to  plead  in  the  evening,  and  nhich  no  wise 
maa  ever  refuses  to  listen  to  altogether, !«  a  pimciple  only 
to  be  admitted  under  the  protest  that  the  proper  lest  ioi 
man  is  change  of  ocewpation.  There  are  few  kinds  of  busi- 
ness which  fatigue  both  body  and  mind  at  once,  ivhde  one 
tolls,  the  other  almost  necessarily  reposes;  when  the  one 
ceases  work,  nature  rules  that  tlie  other  shall  be  fittest  to 
begin;  and  that  is  a  rare  case  indeed  where  either  body  or 
mind  ie  debarred  all  opportunity  of  healthful  and  useful 
occupation  when  its  turn  to  work  comes  on.  Man  is  not  so 
imperfectly  constituted,  nor  is  the  world  so  defectively 
framed,  as  for  him  to  be  constrained  to  look  for  pastime  and 
relaxation  anywhere  but  in  change  from  one  improving  em- 
ployment to  another;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
eweetnras  of  Home  can  ever  be  truly  enjoyed  where  the  lead- 
uig  recreation  does  not  take  the  shape  of  some  intelligent 
aad  pretty  pui-suit,  such  as  the  formation  of  an  herbarium, 
or  the  use  of  the  microscope  or  pencil.  Boys  would  not 
incessantly  be  in  mischief  and  trouble  were  they  encouraged 
to  study  natural  hietory;  girls  would  be  fiir  livelier  and 
companionable,  and  also  enjoy  better  health,  were  they 
trained  to  fixed  habits  of  mental  employment.  The  delight 
of  a  single  hour  of  recreation  in  art  or  science,  outweighs  a 
whole  life-time  of  mere  frivolities;  before  the  picture  of  tliis 
delight,  could  it  he  brought  home  to  him,  the  mere  trifler 
would  sink  in  dismay.  Finding  our  pastime  in  such  pur- 
suits, we  render  ourselves  independent  of  the  casualties  of 
time  and  place,  and  seaire  an  arbor  of  our  own,  where  none 
can  molest.  Accustoming  ourselves  to  live  in  ideas,  sorrow 
and  misfortune  lose  their  sting.     We  discover  that  though 
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diaa]>poiiitecl  of  our  greatest  and  moat  cherished  hopes,  that 
is  no  reason  ivhy  we  sliouid  be  impatient,  or  unhappy,  or  no 
longer  given  to  pleasant  wishes  and  desires.  We  get  to  live 
rather  in  that  same  kind  of  well-tempered  hope  and  content- 
edness  both  in  one,  which  leads  men  to  plant  trees  for  the 
fnture.  "To  have  always,"  says  D'Israeli,  "some  secret, 
darling  idea  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  amid  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  the  world,  and  which  nevei-  feils  to  touch 
ns  in  the  most  exquisite  maimer,  is  an  art  of  happiness  that 
fortune  cannot  deprive  us  of."  Many  things  may  furnish 
such  an  idea;  we  have  shown  where  they  may  be  found. 
Nepenthe  still  grows  plentiful  and  green;  the  world  is  iiill 
of  sweet  places  whei-e  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  eat  of  the 
lotuB.  We  have  no  need  to  court  gaiety  in  order  to  be 
happy;  nor  yet  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  Few  would 
longer  trouble  themselves  about  mere  "diversions,"  were 
they  once  to  feel  what  it  is  to  possess  the  art  of  self-recrea- 
tion among  the  untaxed  gifts  of  nature. 

186.  While  our  leisure  is  honored  and  ag  e<  1  ly  p  d 
by  such  pursuits,  materials  are  acquired  al  f  th  t  n  t 
invaluable  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  art  of  Co  at    n  dest 

tute  of  which,  no  family  or  social  circle  can  be  th  ughly 
happy.  Not  that  mere  dry  scientific  facte  of  th  m  1  can 
seiTe  ite  purposes,  because  the  best,  most  living  part  of  con- 
versation is  emotional,  imaguiative,  bird-like.  Moreover, 
the  richest  conversation  may  be  and  often  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  such  fects.  But  whei'e  brothers  and  sisters  have 
each  their  tale  to  tell  of  something  curious  or  interesting 
seen  in  the  day's  progress,  and  have  a  common  interest  in 
each  other's  discoveries  and  acquisitions,  the  imagination 
soon  finds  wing,  and  the  heart  soon  warms.  To  leai'u  how 
to  talk,  let  people  learn  how  to  do  something,  and  get  those 
about  them  to  do  the  same.  Of  all  the  unbecoming  things 
which  true  education  would  seek  to  anticipate  and  prevent, 
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that  weak  eoaaip  about  persons  and  clothes,  eating  and  fmix 
pas,  which  ^eneiilly  passes  current  as  conversation,  is  the 
first  tliat  lemin  1  tt  be  corrected.  With  the  lover  of  noble 
employment  leisure  indeed,  either  for  trifling  talk,  or  for 
trifles  of  anj  kmd  exists  no  longer,  No  one  ever  wants  to 
"  kiU  time  who  has  fixed,  intelligent  work  in  hand.  He 
very  soon  discovers  that  to  kiU  time  is  to  kill  himself.  The 
time-killer,  the  mere  trifler,  condemns  it  in  his  own  looks, 
for  lie  always  seems  ashamed.  We  never  find  him, 
like  Aichimedes,  shouting  eup-^xa!  Such  declarations 
of  honorable  joy  are  the  privil^e  of  the  wisely  active  in  li- 
beial  aits,  no  man,  says  Plutarch,  was  ever  heard  to  cry 
out  aftei  a  luxurious  meal,  ^i^pcaxa!  or  after  another 
foim  of  sensual  pleasure,  n'sjSf.i^yxa .'  Briefly,  to  make  it- 
self happy  is  a  duty  which  every  created  being,  ui  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity,  owes  to  itself  and  to  God ;  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  moral  health,  Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
is  a  "  constant  quick  sense  of  felicity,  and  a  noble  satisfac- 
tion;" felicity,  in  its  highest  signification,  implies  all  that 
can  ennoble,  whUe  it  excites  our  minds;  idleness  and 
trifling,  though  they  may  excite,  can  never  by  any  possibi- 
lity ennoble;  hence  are  the  worlfers  on  intelligent  pursuits, 
at  once  the  dutiful  to  God,  the  healthy  in  soul,  tlie  happy 
ones  of  their  race.  iSi  non  ingmtefm,  as  Virgil  says,  "  if  they 
have  not  vestments  curiously  embroidered  witli  gold,  and  if 
for  tliem  the  white  wool  is  not  stained  with  the  Assyrian 

At  secura  c[uieB,  et  nescia  fall  ere  vita, 
DiveB  opum  variarum, — 
"Yet  theirs  is  peace  Becure,  aiid  a  life  of  solid,  tmfallacious  hap- 
pinesB,  ricli  in  various  opulence." 

187.  Scientific  and  artististie  recreations,  pursued  eitliev 
nui'el?  on  their  own  account,  or  with  a  view  to  asrroeable 
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intellectual  intercourses,  by  no  means  demand  the  intense 
application  that  many  suppose.  Neithei-  is  a  little  know- 
ledge the  dangerous  thing  which  others  often  fear.  The  in- 
finnity  is  aot  to  have  only  a  little,  but  to  fancy  that  that 
little  ia  a  great  deal.  Neither  ai'e  brilliant  talents  wanted  ; 
a  very  moderate  capacity  will  soon  carry  ue  out  to  sea. 
Nor,  again,  is  there  that  incongruity  between  scientific  re- 
creations and  the  ordinary  duti^  of  iife  which  is  not  infre- 
quently alleged.  "Business  must  be  attended  to,"  is  one  of 
the  best  and  safest  maxims  in  the  world ;  a  man,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  is  never  more  usefully  employed  than  when 
earning  money.  There  is  another  maxim,  however,  fully  as 
important,  and  founded  upon  as  gi'eat  a  principle,  and  that 
is,  the  intervals  of  business  must  be  attended  to,  implying 
that  there  is  none  of  the  incongruity  supposed.  No  one  can 
sharpen  his  intellectual  iaculties,  or  widen  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  without  becoming  more  skilfiil  and  successful  in 
the  business  or  profession  in  which  he  is  engaged.  What- 
ever tends  to  cheer  the  understanding  in  leisure  moments,  so 
far  from  being  in  antagonism  to  business  thoughts,  is  com- 
plementary to  them,  and  gives  them  zest.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  man  can  heartily  enjoy  the  country  who  does 
not  spend  a  large  part  of  every  week  in  town-work ;  and  no 
less  questionable  whether  any  one  so  thoroughly  enjoys 
business  as  he  who  turns  to  it  as  a  change.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  literary  recreations.  How  long  is  the  list 
of  men  distinguished  in  commerce,  who  have  also  shone  m 
lefctei'S,  even  in  literature  sparkling  with  imt^ination  1  The 
late  Mr.  Eoby,  of  Rochdale,  author  of  the  Traditions  of 
Lancashire,  is  a  memorable  example.  Mr.  Roby,  says  his 
biographer,  "was  not  inapt  for  the  addition  sum  of  the 
banker  because  he  delved  into  legendary  lore,  or  rushed  into 
the  realms  of  the  imagination.  He  showed  in  his  various 
performances  that  the  poetic  temperament  is  not  in  antago- 
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iiisin  to  the  duties  of  life;  a  truth  the  sooner  recognized  the 
bott«r.  Many  of  our  best  writers  are  not  professionally  ao ; 
they  sweeten  a  life  of  physical  labor  by  mtellectual  activity, 
and  society  reaps  the  double  harvest  In  his  ordinary  life 
the  author  is  but  an  ordinary  man,  and  it  is  a  nionatrous  ex- 
aggeration to  suppose  as  many  do,  that  he  is  always  walking 
with  his  head  among  the  stars  and  Lis  feet  among  the  flow- 
ers. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  tliat  the  man  who  is 
eHg^ed  during  the  day  in  what  are  commonly  called  unin- 
telleetual  emploj  mentis  or  m  semi  intellectual  ones  such  ia 
buying  selling  and  cistmg  accounts  has  a  decided  idyin 
tage  m  his  leisuie  moments  ca-tens  j>anbu8  o^er  him  who 
has  wholly  to  thmL 

ISS  Employment  theiefore  does  not  mean  no  amuse- 
mait  the  woikers  oi  those  who  use  then  time  instead  of 
wasting  it  hi\e  more  holidays  than  my  one  else  foi  eveiy 
change  is  a  gomft  out  to  plaj  When  rational  and  unso- 
phisticated pla.y  commonly  so  caJIed  is  stdl  woik  it  all 
events  nj  man  ever  pla)ed  gcniallj  and  heartily  without 
gaining  something  by  it  and  thus  gathering  fiomitafiuition 
of  woik.  Play,  moieovei,  is  peifectlj  compatible  with  work, 
Itt  no  one  suppose  that  art  and  science  disallow  it,  or  that  they 
lendei  play  unmteiestmg  and  distasteful.  Pastime  and  firn 
aie  as  great  a  nted  as  occupation,  and  as  gi-eat  a  luxury. 
He  who  lefuoes  to  play  is  but  a  stately  fool;  to  sport  and 
gambol  with  chddien  it  one  of  the  sweetest  lyric  songs  of 
life  gio^n  people  howevei  should  remember  that  as  tlie 
end  of  all  exertion  even  the  slightest,  should  be  profit,  play 
should  ilwajs  be  based  upcn  ao  intelligent  idea.  People 
ma>  be  miithful  without  being  silly,  just  as  they  may  be 
{;ia\e  ^vithoiit  bemg  gloomy  a  mind  in  right  order  can 
descend  mto  fiolics  as  leadily  as  it  can  soar  into  magnificent 
ideas;  for  it  is  tlie  characteristic  of  well-disciplined  intelli- 
gence, and  of  purity  and  earnestness  of  the  afTeetiouH.  thai 
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tliey  are  uaiversal  in  their  capacity.  It  is  this  whics  makes 
the  philosopher;  the  true  idea  of  whom  ia  that  of  an  amia- 
ble and  pious  man,  who  with  the  profound  and  scientifio 
combines  the  lively  and  the  droll.  "My  idea  of  wise  men," 
says  some  author,  "needs  that  they  shall  be  very  lively:  I 
don't  call  dull  men  iviae."  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not 
always  seen  in  their  long  robes,  dignified  and  serious.  No ; 
they  were  good-natured  fellows,  who  enjoyed  a  laugh  with 
their  friends  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  who  loved,  and 
hoped,  and  listened  to  a  good  story  with  as  much  zest  as  the 
least  learned.  "As  much"  did  we  say?  Culture  of  mind 
enables  us  to  enjoy  far  more  intensely  when  enjoyment  is 
afloat  tlian  when  our  heads  are  ill-provided.  Love-poetiy 
owes  to  Plato  a  more  exquisite  sti-oke  of  nature  than  ever 
was  penned  by  a  mere  writer  of  songs  and  valentines: — 
"While  kissing  Agathon,  I  had  my  soul  upon  my  lips,  for 
it  came,  tho  hapless,  as  if  about  to  depai-t."  Many  persons, 
it  is  true,  live  wiOioui  amusement;  grave,  dull,  wouid-be 
moralists  and  sages;  and  certainly,  pastime  is  not  so  indis- 
j>ensably  necessary  after  the  mental  and  physical  constitu- 
tions have  arrived  at  maturity,  as  before.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  such  persons  would  not  live  happier 
and  more  useful  lives  if  they  resorted  occasionally  to  the 
ordinary  sports  of  mankind.  None  ever  decry  play  and  fun 
but  those  Tvho  are  strangers  to  their  value  The  love  tf 
them  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  great  nature.  All  tnie  genius 
is  iu  its  very  essence,  a  joyous  iaculty;  "wit  on^nially  sig 
nifiea  the  very  highest  efforts  of  mind.  It  is  oidy  by  looking 
around  as  well  as  upwards  that  a  large  and  just  conception  of 
life  is  attainable,  and  therefore  that  life  is  trulv  realized  \. 
mind  charged  with  vitality,  and  sustained  bi  tiubt  m  God, 
will  not  only  look  cheerfiilly  to  the  goal  of  its  pilgiimasiL 
but  have  ample  stores  of  gladness  fo  eipi,nd  upon  the 
journey.     Tiie  Muses  have  left  no  dinj-ies,  oi  ikuhtlt  s   we 
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should  tind  that  they  had  their  gipsy-parties  and  lively 
games;  that  they  danced  and  sang  for  pure  enjoyment;  and 
visited  mortal  dreamers  not  only  in  inspiring  vision,  but 
sometimes  to 

"ficlfle  men's  noses  as  they  lay  asleep.'  " 

In  a  word,  though  i-ecreation  with  science  and  literature  be  the 
most  solid  and  unfailing  kind  of  play,  it  is  not  the  only  Idnd 
we  need.  With  all  his  toil,  and  care,  and  penuiy  of  time,  the 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  learning,  or  science,  or  business, 
is  no  gainer  in  the  end,  if  he  do  not  take  part  sometimes  in 
lively  entertainments.  For  a  while  he  may  seem  to  suffer 
notliing;  hut  the  belief  of  his  being  able  to  dispense  with 
such  playing  is  only  a  delusion;  there  is  a  heavy  reckoning 
going  on  against  him,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  suffering  and  premature  exhaustion.  Work  and 
play  are  reciprocally  advantageous.  While  without  due 
play,  there  is  no  effective  working,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  play  heai-tily  with  the  body,  we  must  learn  how  to 
play  heartily,  in  privacy,  with  the  soul.  No  man  thoroughly 
enjoys  play,  or  knows  what  play  really  is,  who  cannot  spend 
hoius  of  solitude  in  comfort. 

189,  In  the  degree  that  we  employ  ouraelves,  we  acquii-e 
Power.  As  nature,  ever  shifting  and  transforming,  is  most 
beautiful  and  delicious  when  it  is  not  strictly  either  spring, 
or  summer,  or  autumn, — ^morning,  noon,  evening,  or  night; 
so,  all  the  potency  we  ever  possess,  is  referable  to  our  mo- 
ments of  action,  or  when  we  are  experiencing  or  effectmg 
Changes;  the  period  of  transition  is  that  in  which  power  is 
developed ;  to  acquire  and  to  wieid  it,  we  must  be  forever 
seeking  to  quit  the  state  we  are  in,  aud  to  i-ise  into  a  higher 
one.  Power,  accordingly,  which  is  ouly  life  under  another 
name,  is  resolvable,  essentially,  into  constant  progression. 
It  never   consists  in  the  hamnff  been,  but  always  in  tho 
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;  we  flonrisL  in  proportion  to  our  desire  to  emerge 
out  of  To-day,  It  is  often  asked  concerning  a  stranger. 
Where  does  lie  come  from  ?  The  better  qnestion  would  be. 
Where  is  he  going  to  ?  Kever  mind  the  antecedents,  if  he 
be  now  in  some  shining  pathway.  Other  people  are  con- 
tinually heard  wishing  to  be  "  settled."  It  may  be  useful  to 
be  settled  as  to  our  physical  lesourees,  but  to  be  ■settled  in 
any  other  way  is  the  heaviest  mjBfortune  that  raa  befall  a 
man,  for  when  settled,  he  ceases  to  improve  and  is  like  a 
ship  stranded  high  and  dry  upon  the  sand  Who  is  the 
man  from  whose  society  and  conveifcition  we  den\  e  soundest 
pleasure  and  instruction?  Wot  he  who,  as  it  is  facetiously 
said,  has  "completed  his  education,"  but  he  who,  like  a  bee, 
is  daily  wandering  over  the  fields  of  thought.  The  privilege 
of  living  and  associating  with  a  person  who  knows  how  to 
think,  and  is  not  afraid  to  tliink,  is  inestimable ;  and  no- 
where is  it  felt  more  profoundly  than  in  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of  wedded  life.  Eousseau  fin<i^  in  this  need  a 
beautiful  argument  for  inspiring  one's  beloved,  during  the 
sweet,  plastic  days  of  betrothal,  with  a  taste  for  the  ameni- 
ties of  nature,  such  as  shall  provide  a  source  in  after  yeai-s, 
of  lasting  and  mutual  delight.  How  pleasing,  when  many 
summers  of  married  love  have  thrown  those  hallowed  days 
far  into  the  rear,  to  note  again  the  uncurling  ferns  of  spring, 
wrapped  so  comfortably  in  their  curious  brown  scales ;  the 
pretty  scarlet  hedg&istrawberries  gathei'cd  for  her  hand,  the 
delicate  mosses,  and  the  hundred  other  objects  then  first 
noticed,  objects  which  set  both  mind  and  lips  in  action, 
invoking  currents  of  sweet  converse,  kindling  loolis  from 
which  we  turned  to  the  sunshine  for  relief,  and  opening  the 
way  to  long  trains  of  agreeable  and  profitable  contempla- 
tion, enlarged  with  every  new  impulse  to  mutual  tenderness. 
The  being  afraid  to  think  is  the  chief  reason  perhaps  why 
the  majority  of  people  are  so  disinclined  to  think — to  think, 
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that  is,  beyond  the  little  circle  of  their  bodily  wants.  There 
tan  be  few  who  are  positively  unable  to  think;  otherwise 
thought  and  happiness  would  not  bear  the  close  natural 
relation  which  they  do.  Put  a  grand  idea  before  the  gene- 
rality of  people,  and  it  seems  to  them  lilce  looking  up  a 
ship's  mast  from  the  deck.  Yet  it  is  not  that  tliey  cannot 
ascend,  using  the  proper  means ;  they  let  themselves  be  ter- 
rified away,  fancying  they  are  unable,  when  they  are  merely 
self-distrustful.  Doubtless  there  is  a  difference  in  aptitude, 
but  every  one  may  become  stronger  if  he  will ;  the  worst 
unbelief  is  unbelief  in  one's  self;  it  only  needs  confidence 
and  a  start ;  whatever  we  may  get  from  others,  or  from  the 
world,  has  grown  from  germs  such  as  we  have  also  in  our- 
selves— whence  it  is  that  in  our  reading  we  are  so  continu- 
ally coming  up  with  ideas  that  we  feel  to  be  our  own ;  nor 
is  there  anything  more  beautifiil  in  creation  than  each  raan's 
own  private  soul,  when  fiiirly  dealt  with  and  elicited.  Helen, 
when  she  explored  nature  for  a  model  of  a  golden  cup  that 
she  should  offer  upon  the  altar  of  Diana  as  pei-fectly  beau- 
tiful, found  nothing  more  exquisite  than  her  own  bosom. 

190.  Practically  then — for  to  bring  us  to  some  practical 
conclusion  is  tlie  sole  use  of  such  considerations— we  learn 
from  the  great  law  of  Action  the  spring  of  Happintas,  that 
to  encourage  love  of  work  is  the  first  article  of  sensible 
Education.  In  effect,  this  is  the  stimulating  of  the  Intellect 
and  the  Affections  which  has  already  been  advei-ted  to  under 
other  heads.  All  action,  to  be  efficacious  for  good,  must 
use  into  a  certain  intensity  it  must  ■tlso  be  i^ulai  and 
deteimmate  and  it  is  only  tiainmg  and  cultuie  that  can 
make  it  so  As  in  the  atiuctuie  of  plants  and  animals 
vhere  iny  oi^an  is  deficient  or  theie  is  depai-tuie  from 
symmetry  it  is  uniformly  referable  to  a  weakening  of  the 
1  tal  energies  oi  to  le'^tiimt  oi  diiei  i  n  ot  them  iwiy 
hom  the  1  i-iniei  tfli  «lei    oni     s;peiien  e     t  Iif    n 
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infelicitoiis  and  unrewarding,  it  is  because  the  natural 
activity  of  the  soul  has  either  been  repressed,  or  neglected, 
or  turned  astray  in  early  youth.  The  unhappy  are  those 
"ivho  from  want  of  practice  cannot  manage  their  thoughts, 
who  have  few  to  select  from,  and  who,  because  of  their 
sloth  or  weaJcneas,  do  not  roll  away  the  heaviest,"  and  these 
are  precisely  the  individuals  whom  observation  would  per- 
ceive to  be  laboring  under  imperfect  discipline  of  the 
spiritual  activities,  dating  from  the  very  commencement  of 
education.  Ordinarily,  to  the  young,  work  is  rendered  so 
unattractive,  and  the  idea  of  pleasure  so  entirely  dissevered 
from  it,  that  the  first  wears  the  semblance  of  a  penalty,  and 
the  latter  of  the  true  object  of  existence.  This  is  to  com- 
pletely neuti-alize  the  design  of  work,  and  to  despoil  life  of 
its  highest  luxuries.  Pleasure  is  not  bestowed  on  us  to  be 
made  a  motive;  still  less  is  it  to  be  deemed  as  by  many  a 
right  of  human  existence  and  its  ion  nrr  al  ai  e\hil  itiou 
of  Divme  injustice  AVhit  we  ought  t  let  le  gn  tn  oui 
minds,  IS  piimanly,  twjt  vl  ch  tianslates  tself  m  e\e  } 
true  soul,  mto  the  dniy  of  deielop  eni  Let  the  piieiud  a 
of  stem  and  foliage  be  made  tl  e  bus  nest*  an  1  the  flowers 
will  come  of  their  own  accord,  and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance. 
"  In  teaching,"  says  the  good  Jean  Paul,  "  accustom  the  boy 
to  regard  his  future,  not  as  a  path  from  pleasures,  though 
innocent,  to  other  pleasures;  nor  even  as  a  gleaning,  from 
spring-time  to  hai-vest,  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  but  as  a  time 
in  which  he  must  execute  some  long  plan ;  let  him  aim  at  a 
long  course  of  activity — not  of  pleasure."  Then  he  shows 
how  privileged  is  such  a  course :  "  That  man  is  happy,  for 
instance,  who  devotes  his  life  to  tlie  cultivation  of  an  island, 
to  the  discovery  of  one  that  is  lost,  or  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
ocean.  I  would  rather  be  the  court-gardener  who  watches 
and  protects  an  aloe  for  fifteen  years,  until  at  last  it  opens 
to  him  the  heaven  of  its  blossom,  than  the  prince  who  is 
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hastily  called  to  look  at  the  opened  heaven.  The  writer  of 
a  dictionary  rises  every  moraing,  like  the  sun,  to  move  past 
some  little  star  in  hia  zodiac ;  a  new  letter  is  to  him  a  new 
year's  festival,  the  conclusion  of  an  old  one  a  harvest-home." 
Bodily  health,  as  well  as  spiritual,  depends  on  work.  Very 
many  of  the  complaints  so  frequently  heard  from  the  deli- 
cate young  women  of  our  day,  as  want  of  vigor,  iaahility  to 
bear  exposure,  deficiency  of  strength  to  walk  fer,  may  te 
traced  to  other  and  earlier  causes  than  supposed,  settling  at 
last  into  absence  of  well-trained  mental  power,  such  as 
would  seek  an  outlet  in  useful  and  agreeable  occupation. 
But  mental  power,  let  them  understand,  is  not  to  be  gained 
from  senseless  ficHon,  which  leading,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to 
do  in  the  end,  to  discontented  dreams  of  what  might  have 
been,  or  should  be,  keeps  the  heart  away  from  thankful  per- 
ception and  enjoyment  of  what  ia;  it  is  to  be  got  firom  no 
such  miserable  waste  of  time  as  this;  but  from  steady  and 
well-directed  reading  of  stories  )ioi  fictitious,  and  from  steady 
and  systematic  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature. 
Seeking  to  improve  themselves  as  intelligent  beings,  our 
young  ladies  would  not  half  as  ofteu  want  the  doctor, 
Eational  work  they  would  find,  moreover,  less  fatiguing 
than  the  very  pastimes  which  they  fancy  true  enjoyment. 
Under  proper  management,  work  nevei'  becomes  irksome. 
When  prematurely  fatigued,  it  is  not  the  action  tliat  has 
tired  us,  but  want  of  ingenious  and  orderly  methods.  Work 
never  killed  or  hurt  any  man  who  knew  how  to  go  about  it. 
See  what  order  there  ia  in  nature!  Along  with  subbm est 
activity,  what  smoothness  and  ease!  How  still  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  yet  how  rapid  I  How  peacefully  the  stars  of 
midnight  seem  encamped ;  yet  before  morning  whole  armies 
have  disappeared!  So  much  is  achieved,  because  every- 
thing is  done  in  order,  at  the  right  time,  intently,  yet  de- 
liberately, and  the  minutes  never  wasted  in  indecision.    In 
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work,  tlien,  consists  the  true  pride  of  life.  Grounded  iu 
active  employment,  tliougli  early  ardor  may  abate,  it  never 
degenerates  into  indifference;  and  age,  as  we  have  ssiid 
before,  lives  in  perennial  youth.  Life  is  a  weariness  only  to 
the  idle,  or  where  the  soul  is  empty,  and  better  than  to  exist 
thus  vacantly,  la  it  for  longevity  as  to  birth-days  to  be 
denied. 

191.  The  consideration  of  this  great  principle.  Action  the 
spring  of  Happiness,  though  it  is  in  regard  to  the  present 
life  that  it  practically  concerns  us,  belongs  as  largely  to 
right  estimates  of  the  life  to  come.  Doubtless,  the  means  by 
which  we  secure  enjoyment  upon  earth,  instruct  us  as  to  the 
proximate  source  of  the  enjoymenla  that  will  be  felt  in 
heaven,  a  subject  that  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  any  man 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  how  long  he  hopes  to  live  there. 
That  the  same  re-action  of  man,  in  response  to  the  primary 
action  of  God,  which  here  maltes  life  and  happiness,  will 
similarly  engender  it  hereafter,  we  may  gather,  indeed,  most 
plainly,  from  the  divine  oracles  themselves.  When  we  are 
told  so  consolingly,  that  to  die  is  to  go  to  rest,  and  tliat 
"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Ivord,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labors,"  it  is  not  meant  that  by  entering  the  future 
state  we  enter  on  a  state  of  passiveneas.  There  can  be  no 
happiness  or  holiness,  even  in  heaven,  if  the  life  be  one  of 
mere  quiescence.  Do  we  not  see,  even  in  this  world,  that 
those  who  would  have  us  understand  by  lUmember  the 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy,  Eemember  to  keep  it  idle,  i.  e., 
idle  as  regards  everything  but  religious  discipline;  do  we 
not  see,  even  in  this  world,  that  they  pr^cribe  a  coui-se 
against  which  all  nature  rebels,  and  which  fails  fem  its  very 
absurdity?  How  much  more  impossible  will  it  be  to  keep 
holy  the  everlasting  sabbath,  except  by  supplementing  its 
peculiar  duties  of  praise  and  worship  with  useful  and  bene- 
volent occupations.    The  labors  which  will  be  "rested  from" 
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are  the  resistance  of  temptations,  tlie  endurance  of  trials, 
the  struggles  with  evil,  which  incessantly  harass  our  tem- 
poral existence;  all  our  chosen  and  happier  activities  will 
continue,  in  a  more  glorious  manner,  and  with  the  ^ei/eci 
results  which  on  earth  are  unattainable.  The  best  and 
wisest  of  mankind  have  always  had  a  conviction  that  it 
will  be  so.  "He  felt,"  says  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Gordon, 
"that  there  would  be  no  interval  of  unconsciousness,  no  ces- 
sation of  activity,  no  intermission  of  enjoyment;  that  though 
the  mode  of  existence  would  be  changed,  tlie  existence  itself 
wowld  be  neither  destroyed  nor  suspended."*  "We  may 
learn  much  from  the  very  term  tliat  Scripture  employs.  It 
is  never  said  that  we  shall  rest  from  our  taorh,  only  fsam 
"labor."  Labor  is  that  exertion  which  is  irksome  and 
painful ;  work  that  which  is  congenial,  welcome,  a  delightful 
exercise.  Labor  is  the  toil  of  the  soul  and  body  upon  things 
in  opposition  to  them;  work  is  the  bestowal  of  their  best 
energies  on  what  pleases  and  recompenses.  Work,  rightly 
understood,  is  divine,  and  nothing  that  is  divine  can  ever 
cease.  It  is  divine  because  it  comes  out  of  the  iamost  spirit 
of  goodness  and  love,  and  thus,  primarily,  from  God,  whereas 
indolence  and  laziness  come  of  Uie  very  ssence  of  evil. 
Who  is  the  greatest  workman  in  the  universe?  He  who 
works,  from  out  of  His  infinite  Love,  for  the  smallest  insect 
as  well  as  the  immortal  angel.  That  the  wicked  are  often 
diligent,  more  diligent,  possibly,  than  many  of  the  good,  is 
no  objection;  because  the  diligence  of  such  does  not  come  of 
their  evil,  as  to  its  own  intrinsic  nature,  but  of  its  necessities; 
work  must  be  done  in  order  that  the  means  may  be  procured 
whereby  the  appetites  of  the  evil  shall  be  indulged.  The 
idea  of  an  idle  heaven  is  a  very  low  and  unintelligent  one: 
it  could  only  have  arisen  with  the  indolent  upon  earth;  and 

-  Tlic  Chriatian  riiilosopher  ti-iumpliing  over  Dentil,  p.  177. 
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wherever  found,  we  may  be  sure  thei'e  is  an  indolent  spirit 
underneath.  Heaven,  like  the  Lord  himself,  who  to  the 
pure  appeal's  pure,  who  to  the  merciful  appeara  merciful,  is 
measured  by  each  man  according  to  his  own  character  and 
inclinations,  and  if  we  would  ask  which  view  is  nearer  to  the 
truth,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  that  which  most  exalts  us.  If 
true  life  consist  in  well-directed  activity  while  we  are  here, 
assuredly  the  continuation  of  our  life  in  heaven  will  derive 
its  blessedness,  in  no  slight  degree,  from  the  new  and  mag- 
nificent opportunities  it  will  there  enjoy.  There  will  be  an 
external  world  of  nature  to  study,  consisting  of  that  inex- 
haustible store  of  spiritual  objects  and  phenomena  which 
forms  the  scenery  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  is  the 
prototype  of  the  material  worlds  and  their  contents,  and 
inviting  us  to  endless  research  and  contemplation;  there 
will  also  be  good  uses  to  fulfill,  the  prototypes  of  practical 
charity  and  affection  upon  earth,  and  which  will  be  largely 
directed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  successive  and  interminable  generations  of  men. 
Angel,  literally  "messenger,"  is  not  so  much  a  designation 
of  nature,  as  commonly  supposed,  as  a  title  or  name  of 
office;  and  no  office  can  be  conceived  more  superb  than  that 
of  aiding  and  jirotecting  souls  still  upon  their  pUgrimage. 
That  such  functions  are  exercised,  in  other  words,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "ministration  of  angels,"  has  soothed  and  encou- 
raged the  virtuous  of  every  age;  the  Grecian  belief  in  ^ai^ovec 
or  invisible  attendant  genii,  was  itself  a  recognition  of  the 
guardianship  of  that  celestial  fraternity,  the  "bright  band" 
which  gave  cause  to  Ai-ehdeacon  Hare  to  say  so  beautifully, 
that  while  it  is  blessed  to  have  friends  on  earth,  it  is  yet 
more  blessed  to  have  friends  in  heaven.  Leigh  Hunt, 
speaking  of  Shelley  (whose  virtues  we  should  do  well  to 
ren.ember  before  his  failings),  acknowledges  tliis  fine  senti- 
ment in  the  most  exquisite  manner;  "AlasI  and  he  suffered 
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for  years,  as  Ariel  did  in  the  cloven  pine;  but  now  lie  is  out 
of  it,  and  serving  the  purposes  of  Beneficence  with  a  calm- 
ness befitting  his  knowledge  and  hia  love."  Thus  is  our 
destiny,  even  in  this  world,  sublime,  if  we  will  but  sei've 
God,  and  not  Mammon.  For  the  "spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect"  then  come  into  company  with  ob;  they  "encamp" 
around  us,  and  "minister"  to  us,  even  as  they  themselves  are 
ministered  to  by  the  Lord,  It  is  no  mere  fancy  of  a  fond 
mother  that  the  smile  of  her  sleeping  infant  comes  of  the 
angels'  wbisper.  So  lovely  an  idea  would  not  live  among 
the  hallowed  ones  were  it  not  the  reflection  of  a  heaven-sent 
truth;  when  the  heart  in  its  thankful  musings  lifte  itself 
towards  the  skies,  it  is  never  sent  away  with  a  falsehood  in 
it.  Wonderful  has  been  the  eifect  upon  mankind  even  of 
this  little  ministry.  It  was  the  smiling  in  her  sleep  of  Ben- 
jamin West's  infant  niece  that  led  him,  though  quite  a  boy, 
to  use  the  pencil.  He  was  placed  to  watch  tlie  cradle,  and 
struck  by  the  innocent  smiles  of  his  little  charge,  drew  her 
as  she  lay. 
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D1SA.TII  ijy  htsIjAtiox  to  the 

192.  If  life  be  realized  ox>\j  m  the  degree  tiiat  it  is 
happy,  tlien  is  an  infelicitous  existence  only  a  tind  of 
death ;  and  tlie  man  who  experiences  itj  though  he  may 
walk  about,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  like  other  men — -virtually, 
and  as  regards  all  the  true  idea  and  design  of  life,  ia  dead. 
It  sounds  strangely,  but  if  there  be  a  state  of  spirit  which  it 
is  right,  preeminently,  to  call  Life,  by  reason  of  its  excel- 
lence and  exaltation,  the  contrary  condition  can  be  no  other 
than  what  we  have  said.  Life  is  where  there  are  hope, 
faith,  reverence,  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  sentiment  of  reli- 
gion; death  is  where  these  are  absent  or  extiuguished. 
Death,  in  feet,  like  Life,  is  no  unitary  thing;  there  are  as 
many  ways  of  dying  as  of  living,  and  as  the  highest  kinds 
of  life  are  those  which  belong  to  and  express  themselves  in 
the  Soul,  in  the  Soul,  too,  are  suffered  the  bitterest  of  deaths. 
In  childhood  we  do  not  know  this.  Death's  heaviest  shafts 
seem  to  be  those  which  fell  on  things  external  to  us,  as  pa- 
rents, friends,  companions ;  but  as  our  experience  enlarges, 
we  discover  that  no  death  is  so  sad,  no  death  so  momentous 
ia  its  consequences,  as  the  death  of  tlie  things  which  die 
■wUhin.  So  true  is  this,  that  often  the  greatest  epoch  in  a 
man's  life  ia  by  no  means  the  day  of  his  physical  death,  but 
the  day  in  which  he  has  died  to  something  more  impoi'tant 
to  him  than  the  whole  world.  "  That  which  has  died  within 
us,"  says  Hare,  "  is  often  the  saddest  portion  of  ivhat  Death 
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has  taken  away — sad  to  all,  sad  above  measure  to  those  in 
whom  no  higher  life  has  been  awakened.  The  heavy 
thought  is  the  thought  of  what  we  were,  of  what  we  hoped 
and  purposed  to  have  been,  of  what  we  ought  to  have  been, 
of  what  but  for  ourselves  we  might  have  been,  set  by  the 
side  of  what  we  are,  as  though  we  were  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  our  own  youth.  This  is  a  thought  tlie  crushing 
weight  of  which  nothing  but  a  strength  above  our  own  can 
lighten."  Death,  accordingly,  in  its  most  sorrowful  sense, 
is  not  the  death  of  the  hody,  but  the  death  of  feelings  and 
ideas— the  death  of  our  love.  For  when  men  say  that  they 
have  no  "  spirit"  for  a  tiling,  or  no  "  heart"  for  it,  it  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  have  no  "  love,"  which  ia 
practically  to  have  no  "  life"  for  it.  Spirit  is  breath,  and 
the  heart  is  figuratively  the  blood,  and  by  the  breath  and 
the  blood  all  life  is  circled  in.  So  with  the  expressions 
"  dead  to  hope,"  "  dead  to  enjoyment,"  "  dead  to  enterprise." 
Those  who  are  thus  lifeless  are  they  who,  having  lost  their 
property,  or  their  animal  pleasures,  or  who,  having  had 
their  worldly  schemes  defeated,  and  have  found  no  better 
tilings  to  set  their  affections  on,  have  loM  their  love,  for  life  is 
union  with  the  object  of  our  love.  "ITabars  heart  died 
within  bim,  and  he  became  a  stone."  How  sublime  a 
contrast  where  those  better  things  have  been  acquired  1 

Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he  apoke  with  an  accent  of 

kindness. 
But  on  Evangeline's  heart  fell  his  words  m  in  winter  tlic  anow- 

flnlcea 
Fall  into  some  lone  iiest  from  which  the  birds  have  departed. 

So  waa  her  love  diffused,  but  lite  to  some  odorous  apices, 
Suffered  no  wa£l«  nor  loee,  though  filling  the  air  nith  ai'oma. 
Other  hopes  she  had  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 
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Of  all  sad  things  in  the  world,  the  saddest  yet  is  that  which, 
living  to  appearance,  in  sou!  is  dead.  Not  only  in  human 
beings  is  it  witnessed :  towns,  countries,  institutions,  may  lie 
dead,  though  alive,  as  pictured  in  that  wonderful  passage  in 
the  Giaour,  so  beaiitiful  in  the  midst  of  its  inexpressible 
mournfulness,  where  the  still  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the 
once  busy  and  glorious  shores  of  Greece  is  compared  to  the 
;s  of  the  dead, — 


Ere  the  first  day  of  death  hath  fled. 

Such  is  the  eapect  of  this  shore, 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  1 

Every  man  experiences  a  measure  of  such  death.  Every 
"mortification"  we  endure  is  !itera!iy  "a  death."  Secu- 
larly, at  least,  if  not  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  words,  like 
the  flowers  of  the  Cistus,  we  "  die  daily ;"  and  the  more  that 
the  temporal  is  loved,  the  more  does  the  death  afflict.  For 
it  is  of  attempting  to  love  the  transitory  and  perishable — so 
fas  as  it  is  capable  of  being  loved — and  thus  of  loving  what 
is  only  a  continual  vicissitude,  that  death  of  spirit  comes. 
That  which  undergoes  vicissitude  has  only  a  seeming  life  in 
it,  and  therefore  the  love  of  it,  so  far  as  it  is  worthy  the  name 
of  love,  can  never  uphold  itself  into  a  true  and  felicitative 
life,  for  this  comes  only  of  loving  the  unchangeable.  "  Be- 
fore the  eye  of  Truth,"  says  Eichte,  "  all  life  which  finds  its 
love  in  the  temporary,  and  seeks  its  enjoyment  in  any  other 
object  than  the  eternal  and  unchangeable,  is  vain  and  un- 
blessed, because  it  loves  only  death." 

193.  What  we  liave  chiefly  spoken  of  is  the  death  of  feel- 
ings having  relation  to  temporal  and  external  things;  far 
more  solemn  and  momentous  is  the  death  of  those  which 
have  relation  to  morals  and  religion.  Both  kinds  might  be 
contemplated  as  to  the  place  of  their  beginnintj,  which  k 
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likewise  twofold,  i.  e.,  in  tlie  intellect  'ft  in  the  affa'tiona. 
The  duality  in  the  spriiigB  of  life  involves  duality  in  the 
place  of  death.  As  physical  death  is  referable  either  to  the 
heart  or  to  the  lungs,  so  is  spiritual  death  referable  either  to 
the  will  or  the  understanding,  and  is  marked  by  correspond- 
ent phenomena.  "The  AKolSuaaiz  '>!'  petrifaction  of  the 
soul,"  says  Epictetus,  "is  double;  in  the  one  case  it  is  stupi- 
fied  in  its  intellectuals;  the  other  is  when  it  is  dead  in  its 
morals.  He  who  is  thns  dead,  is  not  to  he  disputed  with." 
But  tliere  is  no  need  to  analyze  so  minutely.  It  is  sufficient 
to  distinguish  between  death  to  what  is  good,  and  deatli  to 
what  is  bad,  whether  of  an  inteUectiial  or  an  emotional 
character.  The  Scriptural  expressions  of  being  "dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,"  and  of  being  "dead  to  sin,"  exactly 
illustrate  the  difference.  In  every  age  there  has  been  a 
perception  that  real  deatli  consists  in  loss  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  "It  is  a  doctrine  of  immemorial  antiquity  that  the 
real  death  pertains  to  those  who  on  earth  ai-e  immersed  in 
the  Lethe  of  its  passions  and  fascinations,  and  that  the  real 
life  commences  only  when  the  soul  is  emancipated  from 
them."  Evil  and  fiilsity  bring  spiritual  life  to  an  end,  just 
as  diseases  do  animal  life.  "What  then  are  we  to  say?" 
concludes  PhUo.  "  Surely  that  death  is  of  two  tinds — tlie 
one  being  the  death  of  the  man;  the  other,  the  peculiar 
death  of  the  soul.  The  death  of  the  man  is  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body;  the  death  of  the  soul  is  the  de- 
struction of  virtue  and  the  admission  of  vice,"*  Aristophan^, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  calls  the  depraved  citizens  of 
Athens  "dead  men,"  and  founded,  no  douht,  on  the  con-es- 
pondence  thus  aclcnowledged,  was  the  belief  among  his 
countrymen  and  other  ancient  nations,  that  to  see  or  touch 
dead  bodies  was  a  great  pollution.    JodreU  gives  numerous 


of  the  Sacred  Laws,  Book  i.,  end. 
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illustrations,  both  from  historical  and  poetic  sources,  (iii.  15.) 
In  the  ancient  Jewisli  law,  for  the  same  original  reason,  it 
was  one  of  the  things  rec[uired  to  be  followed  up  hy  "cleans- 
ing." "This  is  the  law,  when  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent,  all  that 
come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that  is  in  the  tent,  shall  be  un- 
clean seven  days."  *  Vice  as  identified  with  death,  is  not 
necessarily  vice  in  its  haser  forma,  or  crime;  it  is  wUful  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  God,  whether  externalized  into  criminal 
act  or  not;  and  it  is  this  which  is  chiefly  intended  by 
"death"  in  Scripture.  "Life"  is  attainment  of  union  with 
God,  founded  on  reconciliation  with  one's  self;  "death"  is 
secession  from  truth  and  goodness.  When,  for  instance, 
Christ  says  that  he  shall  come  to  judge  "the  quick  and  the 
dead,"  the  meaning  is,  all  mankind,  both  good  and  evil.  So 
when  David  exclaims,  "In  deatli  there  is  no  remembrance 
of  thee,"  he  intends,  those  who  cease  to  obey  God,  cease  also 
to  thinlc  of  God.  "Lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep 
of  death,"  is  a  prayer  to  quicken  the  soul  with  new  aptitude 
for  sacred  things.  It  is  the  very  same  death  which  is 
intended  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son^ — "For  this  my 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;"  and  which  the  Apostle 
alludes  to  when  he  says,  "We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life."  In  its  direst  degree,  this  is  the  death 
which  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  becomes  "hell,"  and 
which  begins  it  even  in  this  world.  It  is  by  no  metaphor 
that  men  who  have  steeped  themselves  in  iniquities,  cry  out 
that  they  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  pit.  As  no  man  enters 
heaven  after  the  death  of  the  material  body,  but  he  who  has 
received  Leaven  into  his  soul  in  this  life;  so  "hell"  is  an 
intensifying  and  consolidating  forever,  of  infernal  states  that 


''  Niimbevs  xix.  X4.     See  aluo  chap,  vi.,  and  Leviticus,  chaps,  x 
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have  already  been  sunk  into.    "Tliougli  this  a  heavenly 
angel,"  exclaims  lachimo,  loolsing  at  Imogen  asleep, 
"Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hdl  is  te-e." 

Death,  ia  Scripture,  when  signifying  death  to  virtue,  poten- 
tially means  also  the  eternal  perdition  of  the  soul,  as  m 
James  v.  20,  whence  it  ia  that  we  are  so  earnestly  urged  to 
fly  from  it,  seeing  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  material 
body,  ability  to  escape  is  at  an  end. 

194,  Death  to  what  is  evil  is  r^'uveneseence.  Though 
consecrated  by  use  in  Scripture,  it  is  a  mocte  of  expression, 
therefore,  which  an  exacter  rhetoric  would  supei^ede  with 
"life  to  good."  A  man  cannot  properly  be  said  to  "die  to 
evil,"  because  evil  is  in  itself  death.  He  can  only  die  to 
that  which  is  essentially  Life,  or  good.  "  Death  to  evil"  is 
like  "Blessed  Life,"  a  phrase  which,  "according  to  the  true 
view  of  die  matter,"  saj^  Fichte,  "has  in  it  something  super- 
fluous, to  wit,  life  is  necessarily  blessed;  the  thought  of  an 
wnbleased  life  carries  with  it  a  contradiction.  Death  alone 
is  nnbiessed.  What  ia  unblessed,  does  not  really  and  truly 
live;  but  in  most  of  its  component  parts  is  sunk  indeath 
and  nothingness."  By  whichever  name  we  call  it, — death 
to  evil,  or  return  to  youth  and  life, — notliing  ever  occurs  in 
the  soul  of  man  which  more  deeply  and  vitally  affects  him; 
for  it  carries  with  it  the  change  which  it  is  the  ofiice  of  re- 
ligion to  promote,  or  what  Scripture  terms  regeneration. 
Hence  it  is  the  true  "resurrection."  That  which  is  com- 
monly so  called,  is  siraply  the  exchange  of  one's  sphere  of 
action,  induced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body; — an 
exchange  which  in  no  way  affects  or  alters  the  moral  char- 
acter, and  is  nothing  more,  essentially,  than  removal  from 
one  country  to  another  is  in  this  present  life.  The  place  of 
abode  is  new,  biit  the  man  is  the  same.  Resurrection  is 
rmiiff,  not  remaining  as  we  w&re.     It  is  not  barely  to  enter  the 
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spiritual  world,  which  is  the  destiny  of  all,  both  good  and 
evil,  hut  to  rise  into  a  loftier  and  diviner  state  of  soul,  such 
as  must  be  attained  in  this  life,  if  at  all.  "He  that  is  un- 
just, let  him  be  unjust  still;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  still;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous 
still;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,"  The 
avdaoToacz  of  the  wicked,  as  Olshausen  remarks,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  ddvavot;  Seurspoc-  The  resui-reclion,  popularly 
so  called,  like  every  other  great  feet  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe,  is  thus  a  representative  occurrence.  Attaching  to 
ail  manldnd,  both  good  and  evil  it  is  not  a  doctime  pecu 
liarly  of  theology  but  one  of  the  simple  laws  of  natuie 
and  therefore  an  intimation  ind  exponent  ot  a  truth  yet 
grander  than  itself  and  leady  for  all  to  realize  \\h>  \m11 
When  man  disengages  himself  from  his  earthly  venture  and 
passes  from  the  tempoial  mto  etemitj,  he  presents  a  picture 
of  the  soul  which  detaches  itself  from  evil,  and  ascends 
into  the  high  and  lovely  life  of  Christianity.  That  the  true 
resurrection  is  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  is  shown  by  our 
Lord's  own  divine  words — "Jam  the  resurrection."  Doubt- 
less, in  his  ascent  from  the  tomb,  we  have  the  type  of  man's 
immortality;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  doctrine  intended 
in  the  words  in  question,  as  that  resurrection  is  to  acknow- 
ledge and  follow  him  while  we  are  yet  on  earth. 

195.  Such  also  is  the  i-esurrection  which  alone  is  repre- 
sented and  foreshadowed  in  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the 
Spring,  so  enthusiastically  pointed  to  by  preachers  of  every 
creed  and  age.  When  tlie  seeds  vegetate,  and  cover  tlie 
earth  with  leaves  and  flowers;  when  the  trees  bud,  and 
folii^e  tskfa  the  place  of  snow  and  icicles,  the  resurrection 
that  goes  on  is  a  rejuvenescence  of  life,  beauty,  vigor;  no 
dead  thing  reappears;  nothing  that  is  defeced  comes  up 
again  ;  there  is  no  portraiture  of  the  re-animation  of  mei'e 
dead  material  bodies,  only  of  the  deathlessness  and  energy 
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of  moral  oxcellciice.  Kowliere  in  the  whole  scope  of  nature 
is  there  ever  seen  resurreetioa  of  what  is  dead,  or  emble- 
matic of  death ;  all  its  reYivifyLng  processes  attach  to  things 
which  are  ali^e  and  representative  of  life.  It  is  only  where 
tlie  principle  and  power  of  life  have  never  been  for  one 
instant  interrupted,  that  resurrection  takes  place ;  resurrec- 
tion of  that  which  has  altogether  i>erished  and  decomposed, 
as  the  material  body,  which  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  is  never  in  the  least  degree  illustrated ;  and  from  this 
single  circumstance,  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
or  that  which  regards  it  as  a  return  of  the  soul  into  the 
material  body  from  which  it  had  been  separated — the  latter 
being  transmogrified  into  a  "  spiritual  body" — may  be  re- 
garded as  much  in  need  of  reviaon  The  expectation  of 
such  return  is  in  reality  no  mere  than  a  \aned  shape  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  old  Egypti-vas  which  led  them  to  embalm 
the  corpses  of  their  dexd  to  be,  they  imagined  in  course  of 
time  re-animated  by  the  relenting  soul  Any  theological 
dogma  which  is  not  illnstiated  by  the  Divine  economy  as  it 
works  visibly  in  the  material  creation,  may  legitimately  be 
demurred  to.  There  is  no  truth  vouchsafed  to  man  but  is 
inscribed  over  i^ain  in  the  beautiful  volume  of  the  earth 
and  sky;  and  conversely,  the  point  where  nature  no  longer 
speaks,  is  the  point  where  truth  also  is  at  an  end.  The  test 
of  truth  is  that  nature  mirrors  it. 

196.  With  thk  right  understanding  of  the  word  before 
our  eyes,  we  see  what  is  meant  by  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection,"  The  second  is 
simply  to  enter  the  spiritual  world,  which  all  men  do  in  due 
course;  some  to  the  "resurrection  of  life,"  some  to  the 
"  resurrection  of  condemnation ;"  but  that  which  is  "  blessed 
and  holy,"  is  the  resurrection  which  the  soul  has  already 
experienced  in  the  body.  It  is  this  "first  resurrection" 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  encouraging  and  consolatory 
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verse — "  Precious  unto  the  Lord  is  tlie  death  of  his  saints." 
Some  think  that  this  means  the  death  of  tlie  body.  Nay; 
what  God  rejoices  in,  is  the  death  of  eelfelmesa  and  bad 
passions.  There  can  be  no  resurrection,  either  real  or  repre- 
Bentetive,  except  contingently  on  death;  hence  it  is  said, 
that  a  man  must  "  bate  his  own  life,"  and  "  except  he  lay 
down  bia  life."  "  Life"  here  denotes  that  particular,  selfisb, 
temporal  love  by  which  every  man  is  animated  while  unre- 
generate,  impelling  some  in  one  way,  some  in  anotber,  and 
which  must  be  subordinated  to  a  higher  one  if  he  would 
rise.  This  deatli,  therefore,  does  it  behoove  us  strenuously 
and  unceasingly  to  contemplate ;  and  not  only  so,  it  needs 
that,  with  the  Apostle,  we  "  die  daily,"  that  is,  that  we  r^u- 
venise  daily,  exchanging  what  is  unlovely  in  our  affections 
for  some  diviner  attachment,  and  replacing  our  childish, 
foolish,  and  unprofitable  knowledges  with  wisdom  at  once 
comely  and  substantial.  Every  day  that  something  is  not 
effected  towards  these  two  ends,  is  a  day  Hi-spent.  Few, 
very  few,  are  the  truths  and  emotions  which,  however  rela- 
tively excellent,  do  not  require  to  be  replaced  by  still  supe- 
rior ones,  or  at  least  to  be  rectified  and  expanded ;  and  no- 
where is  the  necessity  more  urgent  than  in  those  which  have 
reference  to  religion  and  theology.  If  the  first  and  greatest 
of  existing  evils  be  indilference  to  practical  religion,  want 
of  enlarged  understanding  of  spiritual  things  is  unquestion- 
ably the  second.  People  grow  up,  live  and  die,  in  the  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  religious  truths  communicated  to 
them  in  their  childhood,  and  think  their  little  leaf  is  all  the 
forest.  Inquire  if  they  have  read  the  last  new  novel  or 
review,  and  it  is  considered  a  reproach  to  have  to  say  "  No." 
Ask  what  new  feet  they  have  learned  in  geography,  or  otlier 
physical  science,  and  a  reply  is  ready.  But  inquire,  even 
of  "  religious"  people,  what  new  idea  they  have  of  heaven, 
or  of  God,  or  the  human  soul,  or  the  prophecies,  and  they 
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wonder  wliat  you  mean.,  or  what  there  can  he  to  learn. 
Some  abstttin  irom  search  for  fear  of  their  "  faith"  becoming 
weakened.  Faith  in  Christ,  says  Vater,  can  he  no  hindrance 
to  critical  and  pliiloBOphical  inquiries ;  otherwise  he  would 
himself  impede  the  progress  of  truth.  The  best  token  that 
genuine  rejuvenescence  of  the  soul  is  going  on  in  us,  is,  that 
the  Word  of  God  becomes  daily  a  richer  mine  to  our 


197.  Death  implies  a  place  of  burial,  and  as  death  in 
Scriptui-e  denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  declension  fi-om  virtue; 
on  the  other,  escape  from  the  power  of  evil,  or  regeneration; 
80  do  the  words  grave,  tomb,  and  sepulchre.  The  unre- 
generate  maa  is  not  only  dead,  but  as  truly  entombed  as  a 
corpse  beneath  the  soda.  In  the  prophets  there  are  many 
examples,  as  when  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  "rebellious,"  says 
that  "they  remain  among  the  graves."  Similarly,  in  the 
New  Testament,  dwelling  "among  the  tombs"  denotes  living 
in  the  shades  and  negations  of  irreligiousness.  The  "lu- 
natic" loved  to  dwell  among  the  tombs.  Se  impersonates 
the  man  who  is  dead  to  spiritualities.  If  it  be  "madness" 
to  act  recklessly  in  secular  things,  surely  it  must  he  "mad- 
ness" to  forget  God.  Properly  regarded,  insanity  is  of  two 
kinds;  one  comes  of  the  brain  being  diseased,  so  that  the 
soul,  healthy  in  itself,  cannot  use  it;  this  is  insanity  com- 
iBonly  so  called;  the  other  is  when  it  is  the  soul  that  is 
diseased,  albeit  the  brain  be  perfectly  healthy;  this  is  infi- 
delity and  irreligiousness.  The  Pharisees  of  the  human  race 
our  Lord  calls  whited  sepulchres,  because,  making  a  fair 
show  on  the  outside,  within  they  are  full  of  dead  men's 
bones.  In  the  sense  of  regeneration  or  newne^  of  life,  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  instance  than  that  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii. 
12,  "Behold,  0,  my  people,  I  wiU  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
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aad  I  will  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live."  St 
John  i-ecords  how  the  promise  was  fulfilled:  "I  say  unto 
you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  noiv  is,  when  the  dead  shaD 
heai'  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live."  (v.  25.)  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  these 
ivords  can  in  neither  case  refer  to  the  resurrection  after  the 
death  of  the  body.  They  can  mean  nothing  eke  but  the 
"quickening  to  grace."  The  raising  of  Laaarus  hy  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  widow's  son  at  the  city  of  Naiu,  were  in- 
tended as  signs  that  the  same  power  should  revive  men  who 
had  been  long  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  It  was  because 
the  Jewish  religion  was  so  essentiaily  and  minutely  repre- 
sentative, or  prefigurative  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
was  to  "fulfill"  it,  that  the  Jews  were  so  desirous  of  burial 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Scriptural  symbol  of  heaven. 
Interment  in  that  country  was  emblematical  and  prefigura- 
tive of  resurrection  into  Paradise.  The  inhumation  of  tlie 
material  body  is  the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual,  and  where 
the  former  is  symbolically  deposited,  the  latter  symbolically 
becomes  an  inhabitant.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  though  it 
may  be  unsuspected,  that  Christians  hury  their  dead  either 
in  or  closely  adjacent  to  their  churches,  the  representatives 
of  tlie  temple  not  made  with  hands.  Every  obsei'vance  and 
ceremony  of  tliM  nature  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  tilings 
physical  to  things  spiritual.  If,  then,  a  man  would  vitally 
experience  what  resurrection  is,  what  it  essentially  is  to  me 
&om  the  grave,  let  hira,  with  Grod's  help,  "die  unto  sin," 
That  he  will  suBrvive  the  death  of  his  material  body,  he  may 
assure  himself,  for  it  is  not  given  him  to  choose,  but  whether 
he  will  rise  or  not,  he  himself  must  elect. 
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198.  MoEE  than  once  in  previons  chapters  we  Jiave 
spoken  of  Eejuvenesoence  ;  it  now  becomes  important  to 
treat  the  subject  independently  and  connectedly.  The  moat 
glorious  principle  of  nature,  impressed  upon  its  every  object. 
Life  and  Death  themselYes  are  only  other  names  for  Eeju- 
venescence ;  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  its  contents,  in 
all  their  variety  and  phases,  is  no  more  than  the  history  of 
its  operation ;  the  one  great  poetic  idea  of  the  universe,  all 
phenomena  and  splendors,  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  are 
but  parts  and  elements  of  it,  illustrating  and  adorning  its 
different  modes.  Everywhere,  since  the  first  morning,  has 
youth  been  incessantly  bursting  forth,  and  creation  begin- 
ning afresh.  "  The  universe,  open  to  the  eye  to-day,  loots 
as  it  did  a  thousand  yeara  ago ;  the  morning  hymn  of  Mil- 
ton does  but  tell  the  beauty  with  which  our  own  familiar 
sun  dressed  the  earliest  fields  and  gardens  of  the  world ;"  all 
things,  says  the  apostle,  "  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  creation."  True,  there  is!  continual  dismem- 
berment and  disintegration ;  the  flower  fades,  the  animal 
falls  to  dust,  but  this  is  not  deuih — it  is  merely  the  casting 
away  of  worn-out  vestures,  in  order  that  the  new  may  be  put 
on.    Tire  form,  the  idea,  the  actuality,  lives  forever;  tlio 

*  Literally  "Return  to  ii.  state  of  yoiitli." 
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end  always  reverts  to  the  b^innrng;  from  Uie  plant  comes 
the  fruit,  and  from  the  fruit  comes  the  seed,  which  again 
contains  the  plant  within  itself,  Look  at  that  sculptured 
pine-apple!  Nature  in  miniature ;  upon  its  yellow  ripeness 
ensues  a  beautiful  tufted  crown  of  leaves,  promising  and  be- 
ginning the  whole  history  over  again,  the  true  Phcenix  of 
creation.*  The  fabled  Palm  is  only  a  metaphor  of  the 
world.  Turn  which  way  we  will,  we  find  no  "  killing  prin- 
ciple" in  nature,  only  a  vitalizing  and  sustaining  one. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent,  Nature  is  Life  ;  in  ali  its 
forms  and  modifications,  one  vast  and  infinite  Life — sub- 
ject, no  doubt,  to  the  extinction  of  particular  presentations, 
but  never  to  absolute  and  total  death,  even  in  its  least  and 
weakest  thin^.  Anything  that  looks  like  death  is  a  token 
and  certificate  of  life  being  about  to  start  anew  and  invigo- 
rated. Every  end  is  also  a  beginnuig.  "AU  things  in  the 
world,"  says  Lynch,  "  are  sti-iving  to  begin  as  well  as  to 
finish."  Marriage  once  more  is  the  type  and  exponent.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  being  the  destroyer  of  life,  death,  rightly 
viewed,  is  its  nourisher  and  aliment.  A  thing  does  not  pe- 
rish in  order  that  it  may  no  longer  exist,  but  that  another 
of  the  same  or  similar  kind  may  enter  fresh  and  beautiftil 
upon  the  scene,  and  thus  virtually  perpetuate  the  original. 
"All  death  in  nature,"  says  Fichte,  "is  life,  and  in  death 
appears  visibly  the  advancement  of  life.  It  is  not  death 
which  kiUs,  but  the  higher  life  which,  concealed  beliind  the 
other,  begins  to  develop  itself.  Death  and  birth  are  but 
the  struggle  of  life  with  itself  to  attain  a  higher  form.'l' 


'^  The  same  beautiful  onward  growth  appears  conspicuously  in 
several  of  the  Kew  Holland  genera  of  Myrtacete,  .is  Melaleuca,  Me- 
frofiideroB,  Beaufortia,  &c ;  and  a  similar  phenomenon  in  tlie  cones  of 
the  Larch,  from  the  apex  ofwliichoceaBionallyextendBaleafyBhoot, 

t  Destination  of  Man,  p.  127. 
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Granted,  we  do  not  perceive  it  to  be  so  if  we  look  at  tilings 
merely  with  the  outward  senses — we  perceive  it  in  tlie  de- 
gree that  our  own  minds  are  alive,  and  apt,  from  culture 
and  sincere  and  fervent  aspu'ation  after  truth,  to  rejuvenize 
in  themselves.  Everything  is  alive  to  the  living  mind. 
Death  is  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  dead.  To 
estimate  our  intellectual  vitality,  at  any  given  time,  we  have 
but  to  ask  ourselves.  How  much  life  are  we  conscious  of? 
"We  speak,  in  ordinary  converse,  of  youth  and  age  as  distiruA 
epoelis,  and  as  a  matter  of  appearance,  correctly  so.  It  re- 
sults, however,  from  tliis  great  law,  that  so  far  from  being 
separate  and  succeBsive,  they  are  cotemporaneous  and  con- 
cun'eut.  Youth  does  not  cease,  and  age  begin.  Through- 
out life  their  phenomena  run  aide  by  side,  revolving  each 
upon  the  other,  age  succeeding  youth,  youth  succeeding  age, 
in  the  most  varied  conditions  of  exchange,  and  often  crowd- 
ing into  the  same  region.  Everywhere  in  nature  we  see  youtli 
and  senility  intermingled,  presenting  themselves  alternately, 
and  altogether  irrespective  and  independent  of  armual  birtli- 
days.  If  decay  attend  upon  age,  so  does  it  upon  infancy ; 
if  youth  is  a  beginning,  so,  too  is  maturity.  Life  rising  out 
of  death  was  the  great  "mystery"  which  in  old  time,  sym- 
bolism delighted  to  represent  under  the  thousand  ingenious 
forms  preserved  in  mythology  and  ancient  poetry,  as  in  the 
lovely  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Kature  was  explored  in 
her  every  realm  for  attestations  to  it,  the  results  giving  to 
religion  new  sanctity  and  illustration,  to  philosophy  new 
dignity  and  grace.  Sleep  was  beautifully  called  "  the  minor 
mystery  of  death;"  since  the  seeming  suspension  of  life 
during  the  stillness  of  slumber,  ia  the  pathway  to  restoration 
of  its  powers,  and  thus  a  prefigui-ement  of  what  death  is  de- 
signed for.  "  Death,  like  sleep,"  says  the  illustrious  Herder, 
"  cools  the  fever  of  life ;  gently  interrupts  its  too  uniform 
and  long-continued  movement ;  heals  many  wounds  incura- 
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ble  before,  and  prepares  the  soul  for  a  pleasurable  awaken- 
ing, for  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  morning  of  youth.  As  in 
my  dreania,  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  youth — as  in  my 
dreams,  being  only  half  fettered  by  the  bodily  organs,  and 
more  concentred  in  myself,  I  feel  more  free  and  active — so 
thou,  reviTliying  dream  of  death,  wilt  smilingly  bring  back 
the  youth  of  my  life,  the  most  energetic  and  pleasing  mo- 
ments of  my  existence,"* 

199.  When,  then,  it  is  said  that  death  takes  things  away, 
it  is  said  wrongfully.  It  is  done  by  Life,  the  constant  aim 
of  which  is  to  obtain  a  point  of  departure  for  renewed  pro- 
gress, pushing  out  of  the  way  whatever  may  obstruct.  See 
what  curious  and  stiiking  illustrations  are  iiirnished  in  the 
physiology  of  our  own  bodies  I  The  teeth  of  the  child  drop 
from  its  little  gums,  that  the  teeth  of  manhood  may  take 
their  place ;  the  blood,  by  its  particles,  supersedes  itself  as 
fest  as  it  is  formed ;  every  molecule  of  muscle,  and  bone, 
and  brain,  is  an  ephemeron ;  our  entire  fabric  is  taken  to 
pieces  and  rebuilt  some  seven  or  eight  times  before  we  leave 
it.  The  bodies  of  all  otlier  animals  similarly  rejuvenize 
during  the  period  between  birth  and  dissolution,  some,  in 
addition  to  the  molecular  renewal,  having  periodical  and 
most  curious  replacements  of  entire  organs.  Birds  renew 
their  plumage;  lizards  and  snakes  their  skins;  the  crab 
even  replaces  its  stomach,  forming  a  new  one  every  year, 
and  casting  away  the  old.  Plants  also  rejuvenize,  exempli- 
fied in  the  annual  renewal  of  their  leaves  and  flowers.  In 
the  higher  kinds  of  vegetation  the  phenomena  are  at  once 
so  marked  and  intelligible,  as  to  have  called  forth  the  first, 
and  as  yet  the  only  treatise,  expressly  devoted  to  this  mag- 


*  Outlines   of  a  History  of  tlie   Philosophy  of  Man,  book   ' 
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nifieent  science,*  Philo  beautifiilly  uses  them  to  illustrate 
the  "  unhounded  wisdom  of  God :"  "  The  wealth  of  that 
■wisdom  is  as  a  tree,  which  is  continually  putting  forth  new 
shoots  after  the  old  ones,  so  that  it  never  ceases  growing 
young  again,  and  being  in  the  flower  of  its  strength," 

200.  As  a  phenomenon  of  physiological  or  organic  life, 
Rejuvenescence  appears  under  ti?o  great  general  modes, 
namely,  first,  Return  by  the  individual,  either  as  a  whole, 
or  in  its  molecules,  to  an  earlier  condition  of  existence, 
securing  thereby  a  point  of  departure  for  renewed  progress; 
secondly.  Repetition  in  a  new  being,  under  the  law  of  pro- 
creation by  male  and  female,  of  the  entire  course  of  organic 
evolution.  The  first  has  for  its  object,  the  completion  of  the 
form;  the  second  has  for  its  object,  the  rqieUtion  of  the 
form.  Rejuvenescence  in  order  to  Completion  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  growth  of  a  child,  leading  it  on  to  puberty,  and 
thence  to  manhood ;  that  which  has  Repetition  for  its  end, 
appears  in  the  phenomena  of  generation  and  birth.  It 
follows  that  it  13  the  power  of  Rejnvenescenee  which  mainly 
distinguishes  oi^anic  bodies  from  inorganic,  since  in  the 
latter  there  is  neither  a  graduated  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, nor  renewal  by  procreation.  Withoiit  rejuvenescence 
there  can  be  no  organic  development,  nor  where  organs  are 
absent  can  rejuvenescence  ever  occur.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  of  organized  beings  themselves  as 
regards  rejuvenescence,  is  that  while  in  animals  t 
pei-petual  dissolution  and  rebuQding  of  the  entire  si 
the  devitalized  atoms  being  ejected,  plants  never  rejuvenize 


"'  The  Phenomenon  of  Rejuveneeceiice  in  Nature,  especially  in 
the  life  and  development  of  Plants.  From  the  German  of  Di'.  A. 
Brann,  by  Arthur  Henfrey.  Eay  Societ/s  Volume,  1863.  One  of 
the  inost  important  of  modern  contributionB  to  the  philosophy  ol 
Botany. 
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a  part  once  completed,  but  provide  for  tlie  stability  and 
regularity  of  the  vital  process^,  by  developing  new  parts. 
The  atem  once  formed  and  consolidated,  never  alt«i-s  in  the 
least;  the  leaves  and  flowers  when  done  with,  are  disen- 
gaged, and  absolutely  new  ones  are  unfolded  ia  their  place. 
201.  Eejnvenescence  in  order  to  the  Completion  of  the 
form,  has,  accordingly,  for  its  chief  process  in  Animals,  the 
decay  and  renewal  of  the  tissues ;  in  Planta,  the  nnfolding 
of  new  organs.  BoUi  involve  a  variety  of  minor  and  coii- 
i;ributive  activities,  but  most  especially  is  thk  the  case  in 
the  rejuvenescence  of  tlie  animal,  whei-e  the  Mi  effectuation 
of  the  molecular  renewal  requires  and  is  secured  by  the 
grand  supplementary  process  of  Sleep — ^in  effect  a  periodical 
return  of  the  animal  to  its  ante-natal  state,  beautifully  cor- 
responding with  the  resumption  of  that  state  in  lactation, 
which  is  a  living  over  again  of  the  life  of  the  womb,  on  a 
higher  plane.  During  sleep,  the  inner  formative  processes 
by  which  the  body  is  preserved  act  undisturbedly  and  con- 
centratedly.  Every  one  knows  how  sweet  is  the  restoration 
derived  from  one's  pillow  when  in  health ;  more  wonderful 
even  yet  is  that  which  we  derive  when  sleep  occurs  at  the 
crisis  of  severe  diseases.  The  nocturnal  refreshment  of  the 
physical  frame  induces  a  similar  restoration  of  the  spiritual. 
Relaxed  from  the  tension  in  which  it  is  held  towards  the 
outer  world  whUe  awake,  during  sleep  the  mind  sinks  into  a 
condition  comparable  to  that  in  which  it  lay  before  con- 
sciousness commenced ;  all  images  and  shapes  it  is  cognizant 
of  by  day,  either  vanish,  or  appear  only  as  reflected  pic- 
tures; unexcited  from  without,  it  "gathers  itself  up  into 
new  force,  new  comprehension  of  its  purpose,  much  tliat 
crossed  the  waking  thoughts,  scattered  and  entangled,  be- 
coming thereby  sifted  and  arranged."  Hence  is  it  that  "our 
waking  thoughts  ai-e  often  our  ti-iiest  and  finest ;  and  that 
dreams  are  sometimes  eminent  and  wise;  phenomena  incom- 
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patible  with  the  idea  that  we  i3ie  down  like  grass  into  our 
organic  roots  at  night,  and  are  merely  resuscitated  ae  from 
a  winter  when  we  waka  Man  is  captured  in  sleep,  not  by 
death,  but  by  his  better  nature ;  to-day  runs  in  through  a 
deeper  day  to  become  the  parent  of  to-morrow,  and  he  issues 
every  morning,  bright  as  the  morning  and  of  life  size,  from 
the  peaceful  womb  of  the  cerebellum,"  The  most  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  bearing  of  sleep  upon  rejuvenescence 
is  supplied  perhaps  iu  the  chrysalis  period  of  Lisect-life. 
Here  takes  place  that  grand  retreat  and  gathering-iu  of 
vital  power  which  enables  the  unsightly  grub  to  expand 
into  the  lovely,  completed  and  expressive  form  we  call  the 
Butterfly,  so  exquisite  a  symbol  of  the  Spring,  when  winter, 
the  grub  and  chrysalis  era  of  the  vegetable  world,  is  emerged 
from  and  superseded.  The  analogy  is  important  to  consider, 
because  of  the  common  but  mistaken  impression  that  the 
charming  green  exuberance  of  the  vernal  season  is  no  more 
than  the  work  of  the  few  days  during  which  it  appeal's. 
That  beautiful  display  is  in  preparation  all  the  muter,  just 
as  the  butteriiy  is  in  preparation  in  the  grub  and  chrysalis ; 
Spring  merely  brings  the  concluding  steps  before  our  eyes, 
as  the  rapture  of  the  chrysalis  the  painted  wings  of  the 
perfect  insect.  Not  a  little  of  the  Spring  begins  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  and  even  in  the  previous  summer.  The 
rudiments  of  the  future  leaves  of  the  alder  may  be  found 
in  August;  the  leaves  and  even  the  flower-buds  also  of  the 
mac;  the  catkins  of  the  hazel  make  their  appearance  witli 
the  asters  and  golden-rod;  in  the  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth,  the 
tulip,  and  the  crocus,  long  before  they  manifest  the  least 
sign  of  v^etation,  the  future  blossom  may  readily  be  dis- 
a,  whole,  is  the  most  perfect  example 
I  for  its  aim  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Individual.  The  true  idea  of  what  is  so 
improperly  called  the  "metamorphosis"  or  "  transform  a  ti  on" 
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of  insects,  is  development  into  aperfect  state.  It  is  ao  change 
of  one  creature  into  another.  The  caterpillar  contains 
within  itself  the  rudiments  of  the  future  butterfly  in  all  its 
parts;  it  becomes  the  butterfly — not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
by  a  monsti'ous  and  supernatural  mutation — simply  by  cast- 
ing ife  skin,  and  unfolding  parts  previously  concealed  and 
immature,  first  the  limbs,  by  and  by  the  wings,  opening 
more  and  more,  till  the  idea  of  the  perfect  insect  is  attained. 
No  less  striking  and  beautiful  than  the  analogy  of  the  But- 
terfly with  the  openmg  leaves  and  flowers  of  spring,  is  the 
rejuvenescence  at  that  season  of  the  Birds.  They  blossom 
in  the  Spring,  like  tlie  trees  and  plants,  glossy  and  tinted  in 
their  plumage,  and  like  the  plants  again  when  they  shed 
their  petals,  lose  their  peculiar  spring  and  summer  lustre 
immediately  the  process  of  hatching  is  completed.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  Butterfly.  We  have  a  lesson  in  the 
insect's  history  of  another  kind.  From  time  immemorial 
the  butterfly  has  been  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection. 
Anciently,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  we  find  it  drawn  either  in 
its  proper  form,  or  as  a  lovely  female  child  with  butterfly's 
wings.  "Employed,  subsequently,  by  the  Fathers  of  tlie 
Church,  the  beautifuj  symbol  shone  on  tlieir  ponderous 
pages  like  a  beam  of  sunlight  falling  through  a  painted 
window  on  the  gloom  of  a  cloister."  The  beauty  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  emblem  lie,  however,  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  ordinarily  supposed.  Not  only  is  the  usual 
idea  of  the  resun-ection,  or  that  of  a  decayed  body  recom- 
posed  in  its  elements,  and  reunited  after  a  certain  interval 
to  the  sold,  not  represented  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
insect,  but  altogether  contrary  to  it  What  the  history  does 
teach  is  that  which  is  also  the  irue  idea  of  the  resurrection. 
As  the  caterpillar  becomes  the  butterfly  by  no  supernatural 
transformation,  hut  simply  by  the  casting  away  of  outwai-d 
coverings ;  so  does  man  become  an  ange!,  not  by  any  imagi- 
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Jiaiy  triiiismogrification  of  his  "  natural"  body  into  a  "  spir- 
itual" body,  but  by  the  latter,  which  he  always  has,  laying 
down  and  departing  from  tlie  former,  expanding  its  matured 
organs,  and  ascending  into  that  higher  and  lovelier  mode  of 
life  which  ia  poetically  represented  under  the  name  of  wings. 
Only  with  such  an  understanding,  do^  the  name  ^U'j^ij 
properly  apply  to  the  beautiful  creature  it  denotes.  Reau- 
mur, that  great  and  good  naturalist,  when  he  discovei-ed  the 
real  structure  of  the  caterpillar,  and  pointed  out  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  dogma  of  the 
preachers,  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  revelation. 

202.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  there  is  in  man  a  resump- 
tion, when  old,  of  the  external  signs  of  youth.  Cherished 
from  the  remotest  ages,  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  youthfiil 
health,  and  strength,  and  bodily  shape,  by  some  beautiful 
stroke  of  magic,  is  not  altogether  remote  from  feet,  though 
the  magic  is  in  nature  rather  than  Art.  The  basis,  proba- 
bly, of  the  story  of  Medea  and  JUson ;  it  figures  in  the  fables 
and  national  poetiy  of  every  period  of  the  world;  its  most 
beautiful  embodiment,  the  Fountain  of  Eejuvenescence,  is 
found  in  the  talea  of  the  far  East,  in  the  romances  of  Chi- 
valry, and  in  the  Mysteries;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  renewing  the  moral  strength  of  the 
world  after  the  corruptions  of  pagan  Rome;  and  now  we 
have  it  in  a  fine  picture  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
pre-Raphaelite  school.*  The  Alcliemists  thought  to  secure 
such  rejuvenescence  by  the  aid  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone, 
which  was  not  only  to  ward  oif  sickness  and  infirmities,  but 
to  replace  men  in  the  vigor  of  early  youth.  Vincent  de 
Beauvais  attempted  to  show  that  Noah's  having  children 


''  M.  Haiissouillei',  "Li  Fontaine  de  Jouvence."     See  the  engra 
g  in  the  "lUnatrnted  London  News,"  September  20tli,  1850. 
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when  five  iinadred  yeai-s  old  was  owing  to  his  possession  of 
this  precious  seci'et,  whereby  he  liad  had  restored  to  Idm  the 
freshness  of  hia  ancient  puberty.  Vain  expectation!  though 
man  may  certainly  please  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
he  alone  ever  steps  in  the  grateful  path.  The  lower  animals 
begin  to  decay  almost  immediately  after  the  decline  of  their 
propagative  power;  in  man,  life  is  prolonged  more  or  less 
after  virility  has  ceased,  and  now  and  then  operates  over 
^ain  some  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  his  ear- 
liest days.  The  cutting  of  new  teeth  in  old  age ;  return  of 
the  power  of  suckling;  growth  of  hair  simUar  to  tliat  of  the 
young,  and  several  other  such  phenomena  are  abundantly 
on  record,  as  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  Dr.  Mehliss,  whose 
curious  work,  Ueber  VirUuee'm  und  Bejuveneeoeiiz  tMe^isGher 
ISirper  (Leipsic,  1838),  has  raised  the  matter  into  a  branch 
of  physiology.  Of  liew  dentition,  for  example,  he  cites  not 
lees  than  thirty  or  forty  authentic  instances,  many  of  them 
octogenaiian.  For  the  appearance  of  these  phenomena  it  is 
necessary,  he  tells  ns,  that  there  should  exist  complete 
energy  and  integrity  of  vegetative  life,  and  probably  also 
local  excitement. 

203.  The  second  great  form  of  physiological  Eejuveues- 
cence,  or  that  by  which  man,  and  all  other  living  creatures, 
together  with  plants,  renew  themselves  as  to  mcc,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  phenomena  of  procreation, 

LOce  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  greeii  bx  youth,  now  wittering  on  tlie  ground; 
So  generations  in  tlieir  course  decay. 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  passed  away. 

Hete  it  IS  that  we  most  clearly  understand  that  death,  so 
called,  IS  the  operation  of  Life.  The  particular  aggrega- 
iLona  of  material  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  so 
forth,  drawn  together  and  consolidated  by  tlie  immortal  idea 
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of  each  plant  and  animal,  and  by  the  spiritnal  body  in  man, 
break  up  and  disappear  after  awhile;  but  the  Form  remains 
with  us  still;  its  old  apparel  only  parted  with,  in  order  that 
new  may  be  put  on.  Wonderfiil  as  are  the  processes  of 
Eustentation  and  repair  in  the  individual,  those  of  procrear 
tion,  or  the  sustentatiou  of  the  species,  incomparably  trans- 
cend them.  No  trifling  work  is  the  elaboration  of  a  body 
which  shall  feed  and  grow,  move  and  exchange  offices  of 
friendship;  but  to  construct  one  which,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  shall  be  able  to  engender  new  beings  like  itself,  is  the 
very  acme  of  skill  and  miracle.  So  excellently  has  the  sub- 
ject been  dealt  with  by  other  hands,  so  extensive  also  is  its 
detail,  that  here  we  need  only  advert  to  it  as  one  of  the  most 
solemn  considerations  of  life,  a  subject  never  to  be  approached 
without  reverence  and  awe.  The  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind look  upon  procreation  as  no  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
mon impulses  of  nature,  and  consider  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it  improper.  Many  even  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
better,  regard  it  as  ignoble  and  d^rading,  and  its  alluring 
incidents  only  as  palliative  and  reconciliatory.  There  can- 
not be  a  lower  idea.  In  the  whole  range  of  delegated  offices 
there  is  none  more  honorable  and  noble  than  to  act  for  the 
Father  of  all,  as  perpetuator  of  the  objects  he  has  created 
"for  his  pleasure;"  wherefore  also  the  depth  and  fearfulnras 
of  its  responsibility,  since  of  all  situations  a  man  can  place 
himself  in,  that  of  Father  is  the  most  serious  and  manifold 
ui  duties.  Large  indeed  should  be  the  faith  in  heavenly 
succor  of  him  who  adventures  upon  progeny.  The  same  is 
the  ground  of  the  brUliant  delights  which  enter  into  its  his- 
tory, since  outward  circumstance  is  always  made  commen- 
surate with  the  dignity  of  that  which  it  accompanies  and 
invests.  The  Beauty  which  attends  on  the  period  when 
with  the  complete  evolution  of  the  system,  the  power  is 
attained  of  reproducing  the  species,  is  one  of  the  most  admi- 
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rable  pheiiomena  of  nature.  The  principle  is  univefsally 
set  forth.  See  how  the  plant,  at  its  nuptial  hour,  adorns 
itself  with  bright  flowers!  See  how  the  giow-worm  trims  its 
lamp;  how  the  butterfly  spreads  its  gallant  pinionel  In 
flshee,  birds  and  mammalB,  puberty  is  again  characterized 
universally  by  the  development  of  ornaments  more  or  less 
striking,  such  as  brightly-colored  scales  and  plums^e,  horns, 
manes,  and  beards,  the  last-named  enhancing  the  manly 
beauty  attained  at  this  period  in  our  own  species,  the  female 
of  which  is  even  more  largely  embellished  by  the  growth  of 
the  hair,  and  the  development  of  the  mammte,  and  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  body  in  general,  giving  to  the 
limbs  their  matchless  "lily  roundness."  Not  only  are  beauty 
of  form  and  color  now  most  exquisite.  Flowers  smell  the 
sweetest  during  the  union  of  the  sperm-cell  with  the  germ- 
cell,  especially  in  its  central  moments,  losing  their  fragrance 
rapidly  when  it  is  completed;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  sounds  are  emitted,  pleasmg,  undoubt- 
edly, to  the  ears  they  are  designed  for,  and  taking  in  man, 
the  form  of  poetry  and  music.  The  ballad  "to  his  mistress' 
eyebrow"  of  the  lover  is  the  exact  analogue  of  the  song  of 
the  bird,  and  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  and  cicada.* 
That  the  song  of  birds  has  immediate  reference  to  their  loves, 
is  generally  understood.  Like  the  beauty  of  their  plumage, 
it  rises  to  its  highest  degree  during  the  pairing  season,  and 
is  lost  at  the  time  of  moulting.  All  our  resident  birds  that 
renew  their  song  in  the  autumn,  probably  have  broods  at 
tliat  time;  the  thrush,  and  the  blackbird,  which  are  heard 
from  the  middle  of  January  to  October,  generally  have  two 
broods  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  not  infrequently 


*  Abridged,  in   part,  from   Dr.  Laycock.     British   and  Fureign 
Medico- Ciiriii'gicai  Review,  -July,  1855. 
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three.  But  it  is  not  merely  a  pairing  ciy,  being  contiuned 
till  the  young  hirtis  breal:  the  shell,  and  in  many  cases  till 
they  are  able  to  fly.  Probably  it  produces  general  excite- 
ment in  the  female  bird,  while  sitting,  so  as  to  increase  the 
needful  warmth,  and  a  power  of  more  energetic  performance 
by  both  parents  of  the  various  duties  of  the  nest.  We  aU 
know  that  there  are  sounds,  especially  from  those  we  love, 
which  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  bosom  thrill,  and  the 
whole  body  glow,  inspiring  us  magically  and  beautifully, 
and  doubtless  it  is  the  same  with  the  feathered  dwellers  in 
the  trees. 

204.  Holding  this  sublime  power  of  self-renewal  as  a  part 
of  its  very  nature,  every  animal,  bird  and  insect,  every  tree 
and  herb,  down  to  the  humblest  moss,  is  in  its  proereant  car 
pacity  an  emblem  and  prefigurement  of  Etemitv.  Forever 
rolling  onwards  the  truest  and  giandest  idea  of  tlie  Divine 
life  is  unfolded  to  us  in  the  phenomena  of  leprodnction. 
Hence  that  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancients  of  placing 
seeds  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  ind  in  then  tombs  and  sai-- 
cophagi.  The^  perceived  that  the  ienovatiou  of  a  plant,  by 
its  seeds,  year  by  yeai  and  fiom  age  to  age  unchanged  in 
the  least  of  its  e'«ential  chaiacters  is  a  pictuie  in  little  of 
immortality.  The  ntes  of  religion  always  hai  e  reference  to 
the  theory  ;  wherever  rehgion  hai  existed  the  offices  of  the 
living  to  the  dead  have  imaiubly  foimed  apart  ot  them, 
and  as  all  lebftious  rites  are  of  necessity  symbolical,  their 
beauty  and  mtelhgibleness  show  the  quahty  of  the  faith 
which  employs  them  The  custom  alhided  to  thus  testifies 
m  itself  to  the  antiijuitj  of  mans  perfuii'sion  thit  he  is  to 
li\c  toicvei '*'     AS  ith  minlund  clc"\  itioii  to  t!pacit\  fti  the 


E  also  put  seeds  in  tlie  coffins  of  the  dead, 
.  ill  nckiiowledgmeiit  of  tlie  imageiy  of  St. 
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privileges  and  rewards  of  procreation  is  the  effulgent  Aurora 
of  existence.  Youth  begins  oyer  svgain,  on  a  iiigher  and 
more  beautifiii  plane ;  whatever  talents  there  may  be  in  the 
soul,  now  they  make  their  appearfince.  Early  or  late, 
whenever  it  may  be  first  felt,  love,  the  high-priest  of  proci-e- 
ation,  always  leads  the  way  to  rejuvetieBcence  of  our  entire 
nature;  no  pleasures  are  so  sincere  and  so  enduring  as  those 
which  come  late  in  life  through  renewal  of  one's  youth  un- 
der the  sweet  agency  of  a  happily-placed  affection,  nor  are 
an        thankf  lly  enjoyed. 

O**  Tl  juvenescence  which  the  enUre  organic  ffarmeni 
f  the  a  tl  has  undergone,  and  will  not  improbably  un- 
d    g    a  a  the  poem  of  Geology.    This  rejuvenesccDce 

con  t  LO  ti  development  of  successive  mites  of  animals 
and  pi  t  ndnring,  as  to  their  species,  for  incalculable 
ag  n  1  h  n  disappearing,  or  nearly  so,  to  make  way  for 
n  an  1  h  ^1  er  kinds,  to  endure  for  as  long,  and  in  turn 

b  th  n  1  es  uperseded.  Four  times,  at  least,  says  Lyell, 
do  these  changes  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  tertiary  era, 
and  to  an  extent  which  leaves  hardly  a  species  of  tlie  first 
period  extant  among  the  species  now  living.  This  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  previously  noticed  kinds  of  rejuvene- 
scence. It  is  rejuvenescence  of  organic  nature  to  tlie  mass, 
tlie  particular  genera  and  species  being  but  subordinate  in- 
cidents in  the  great  onward  and  upward  current  of  terrestrial 
Life.  "  Wewer  and  higher  kinds"  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  new  appearances  are  all  of  higher  grade. 
"  Geology  affoi'ds  no  ground  whatever  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
regular  succession  of  creatures,  beginning  witli  the  simplest 
forms  in  the  older  strata,  and  ascending  to  more  complicated 


Paul.     See  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in  Hooker 
piitioii  to  tlie  Botanical  Magaaine,"  vol,  2,  p.  298. 
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in  the  later  formations.  The  eaihest  foiins  cf  hfe  kuown  to 
geology  are  not  of  the  lowest  grade  <f  oi^dinz'ktion  neithei 
are  the  earliest  forms  of  any  of  the  claases  t^  hich  subseq  lently 
appear,  the  simplest  of  their  kind  It  is  in  the  aqffiegaie 
of  forms,  large  and  small,  higher  ind  lower  thit  the  pio- 
gressive  improvement  is  shown  and  this  is  one  of  the 
proudest  fects  of  natural  histor}  It  is  proper  to  remaik 
however,  that  there  is  a  diffei-ence  in  this  lespect  as  regaids 
plant  and  animal  remains.  While  the  ■^  egetable  kingdom 
has  always  had  representadves  of  highest  as  well  as  of  low- 
est forms ;  in  the  animal  fossils  of  tlie  earlier  ages,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  vertebrates.  But  this  difference,  as 
Alphonse  De  Candolle  remarks,  "  need  Dot  excite  much  as- 
tonishment, when  we  think  of  the  vast  distance  which 
separatee  the  inferior  and  the  superior  animals,  and  the 
comparatively  homogeneous  character  of  the  great  classes 
of  vegetables."  Neither  does  geology  give  any  countenance 
to  the  idea  of  "progressive  development,"  in  the  sense  of 
transmutation  of  one  species  inte  another.  We  mention 
this  because  of  the  importance  of  distinguishing  the  idea  in 
question  from  that  of  gradual  improvement  aa  a  charactei-- 
istic  of  successive  creations.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  for 
an  organism  to  improve  into  one  of  higher  nature,  by  eleva- 
tion of  its  own  qualiiies  and  powers,  and  for  that  organism 
to  cease  altogether,  and  be  replaced  by  a  superior  one.  The 
changes  in  the  plants  and  animals  of  our  earth,  as  regards 
its  successive  periods,  have  uniformly  been  wrought  in  the 
latter  way.  Tlie  evidence  of  it  is  plain  and  abundant; 
whereas  there  is  none  whatever  to  support  the  hypothesis  of 
the  superiority  having  resulted  from  change  for  the  better 
of  earlier  individuals.  That  such  improvement  in  the  suc- 
cessive sets  of  organized  beings  has  been  made,  and  ia  visible 
to  us,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  existence  and  the  activity  of 
God;   "improvement"  of  course   being   understood,  when 
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predicated  of  the  Divine  work,  not  as  a  coming  forth  of 
results  of  experience  in  creating,  but  simply  as  a  term  de- 
noting that  Divine  wisdom  saw  fit  to  disclose  less  elabo- 
rate forms  in  the  first  place,  and  more  elaborate  ones 
subsequeatly.  The  halting  of  nature  at  given  periods  in 
the  world's  history,  and  in  the  intervals  between  one  set  of 
species  and  another,  producing  (as  at  present)  only  the  like, 
is  but  the  same  phenomenon,  on  a  grand  scale,  as  that  of 
the  repetition  of  its  leaves  by  a  plant,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
times,  befiire  the  development  advances  to  the  stage  of  flow- 
ers. Looking  at  the  world  as  a  grand  scene  of  organic  evo- 
lution, every  new  step  m  its  rejuvenescence  bringing  it  nearer 
aud  nearer  towards  completion,  we  cannot  but  recognize  how 
beautiful  an  image  of  it,  in  little,  is  presented  in  a  youthfiil 
Teee,  with  its  successive  sets  of  leaves,  more  and  more  per- 
fect and  abundant  in  each  new  unfolding  (so  well  shown, 
for  example,  in  young  sycamores),  the  last  and  feirest  era 
being,  in  the  one  case,  Man  and  the  magnificent  nature  co- 
tempoi-ary  with  him ;  in  the  other.  Blossoms  and  Fruit. 
Blossoms  and  humanity  are  ideas  which  invariably  go  to- 
gether; the  pre-Adamite  plants  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion flowerless;  fossil  bees  do  not  occur  till  the  period  of  the 
earth's  preparation  as  a  home  for  human  beings.  "The 
first  bee,"  says  the  lafo  talented  and  lamented  author  of  The 
Testimony  of  the  Eocks,  "  makes  its  appearance  in  the  am- 
ber of  the  Eocene,  locked  up  hermetically  in  its  gem-like 
tomb— an  embalmed  corpse  in  a  crystal  coffin — along  with 
fragments  of  flower-bearing  herbs  and  trees.  The  first  of 
the  Eomhycids3  too — insects  that  may  he  seen  suspended 
over  flowers  by  the  scarcely,  visible  vibrations  of  their  wings, 
and  sucking  the  honied  juices  by  means  of  their  long  slen- 
der trunks — also  appear  in  the  amber,  associated  with 
moths,  butteiflies,  and  a  few  caterpillai-s.  Bees  and  butter- 
flies are  present  in  increased  proportions  in  the  latter  tei-ti- 
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iiry  deposits ;  but  not  until  that  tem-:inal  creation  to  which 
we  ourselves  belong  was  ushered  on  the  scene,  did  tliey  re- 
ceive their  fullest  development."  Examining ' the  curious 
and  beautifiil  relics  to  which  Miller  alludes,  how  striking 
appears  the  contrast  between  the  tombs  of  these  ancient  and 
inconsiderable  insects  and  those  which  the  dead  receive  at 
our  own  hands!  Instead  of  the  gloom  which  surrounds  the 
last  habitations  of  mankind,  here  is  brightness ;  instead  of 
being  loathsome  and  painful  to  look  upon,  here  is  something 
to  admire  and  covet.  How  insignificant  and  bungling  seem 
the  best  efforts  of  Art  to  embalm  and  preserve  the  corpse  of 
a  departed  friend,  compared  with  this  simple  and  elegant 
method  of  Nature,  so  profound  and  perfect  even  in  what 
may  appear  most  fancifid.  and  trifling  in  her  works ! 

206.  Not  only  were  the  species  new,  in  the  successive  re- 
juvenizings  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  in  many  instances, 
the  entire  fiimilies,  Eosaceous  plants,  for  example,  do  not 
belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world's  history.  Hence 
may  we  infer  the  higher  nature  of  their  con-espondence  in 
regard  to  the  spiritual  principles  of  which  they  are  out- 
bh-ths  and  representatives,  a  presumption  already  afforded 
in  the  apple — a  leading  member  of  this  tribe — ^being  the 
most  perfect  realization  of  a  fruit,  whether  regarded  as  to 
its  botanical  structure,  or  its  uses.  In  the  same  generous 
family  are  comprised  the  aJmond,  the  strawberry,  and  tJie 
medlar;  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  apricot, 
"shining  in  sweet  brightness  of  golden  velvet,"  together 
with  innumerable  charming  flowers,  every  one  of  tliem, 
without  doubt,  of  a  fine  spii-itual  origin  and  significance. 
That  these  plants  were  not  placed  upon  the  earth  until  the 
period  of  its  occupancy  by  man,  because  he  alone  could  es- 
teem their  produce,  and  that  they  were  specially  destined 
for  human  nourishment  and  satisfiiction,  may  certainly  be 
assumed  as  the  reason  of  theii'  late  bestowal.    Doubtless, 
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there  is  an  exact  relation  between  the  races  of  animala  and 
plants,  and  the  epoclis  at  which  they  have  been  placed  upon 
the  earth ;  since  the  whole  matter  of  the  succession  of  organ- 
ized beings  is  the  realization  of  an  infinitely  wise  plan — 
■whence,  also,  the  impossibility  of  attaining  grand  and  accu- 
rate ideE^  of  nature  without  the  aid  of  geology ; — the  pro- 
founder  reason  liea,  however-,  in  the  correspondence  of  nature 
and  the  soul,  the  order  in  which,  of  gi'owth  and  eiBorescence, 
is  in  every  point  the  same.  Quite  unlike  the  Eosacere  are 
the  !Ferns.  In  these,  so  far  from  a  comparatively  recent 
femily,  we  have  the  inheritors  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
noble  titles  in  vegetable  peerage.  Glorious  in  all  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  while  the  leaves  and  branches  of  its  gene- 
alogical tree  are  green  and  vigorous  with  riils  of  current  life, 
its  roots  strike  deep  into  the  remotest  records  of  the  past 
Honorable  in  the  olden  time,  beautiful  to-day,  the  Ferns  are 
the  beavAdial  of  a  patrician  family.  Their  value  is  com- 
mensurate with  tlieir  charms.  Like  the  Eosett-a  stone,  they 
apeak  at  once  a  familiar  language  and  a  primseval,  helping 
thereby  to  interpret  the  vast  and  sacred  mysteries  of  extin- 
guished ages.  Less  interesting,  only  because  exotices  of 
small  numbers  and  variety,  are  those  other  curious  relics  of 
antiquity,  the  Cycadete.  Memorials  of  a  class  of  plants 
whose  day  is  past,  they  seem  to  linger  with  us  not  so  much 
for  themselves  as  to  "  make  former  times  shake  hands  with 
latter." 

207,  Let  ua  pass  on  to  the  renewals  that  pertain  to  the 
Spiritual  degree  of  life,  In  the  changes  of  our  feelings  we 
have  rejuvenescences  quite  as  beautiful  as  those  of  nature. 
The  decay  and  retrogression  which  we  see  in  autumn  among 
the  plants,  providing  the  means  of  a  charming  palingenesis 
in  the  spring,  is  not  more  regular  and  universal  than  are  tlie 
declensions  we  are  subject  to  in  ourselves;  nor  does  nature 
rebound  more  freely  and  improvetl.    Whenever  there  is  a 
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return  of  tlie  heart  from  unsatisfying,  selfish,  or  ignoble  pur- 
suits, to  a  taste  for  tlie  pure  aad  uncloying  charms  of  virtue 
and  nature,  there  we  have  the  restoration  of  our  youth; 
wherever  there  is  advance  into  new  and  deiicious  fields  of 
thought  and  feeling,  under  the  infiuecce  of  new  scenes,  or 
the  advent  of  new  friends,  or  the  passing  away  of  what  is 
painful,  or  distasteful,  life  starts  anew  in  all  its  plenitude  of 
powers  and  sentiment.  How  charmingly  does  D'lsraeli 
describe  the  rejuvenescence  in  old  age,  of  well-cultivated 
literary  taste!  "The  steps  of  time  are  retraced,  and  we 
resume  the  possessions  we  seemed  to  have  lost.  We  open 
the  poets  who  made  us  enthusiasts,  and  tlie  philosophers 
who  taught  us  to  think,  with  a  new  source  of  feeling  acquired 
by  our  own  experience.  Adam  Smith  confessed  his  satisfeo- 
tion  at  this  pleasure  to  Dugald  Stewart,  while  reperusing 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  calm,  philosophic  Hume  found  death  only 
could  interrupt  the  keen  pleasui'e  he  was  ^ain  receiving 
from  Lucian.  'Happily,'  said  this  philosopher,  'on  retu'- 
ing  from  tlie  world,  I  found  my  taste  for  reading  return 
with  even  greater  avidity,'  Lord  Woodhouselee  found  the 
composing  anew  his  Lectures  on  History  so  fiiBcinating  in 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  that  it  rewarded  liim,  Alison  in- 
forms us,  with  '  that  peetdiar  deliglA  which  has  been  often 
observed  in  the  later  years  of  literaiy  men,  the  delight  of 
returning  to  the  studies  of  their  youth,  and  of  feeling  under 
the  snows  of  age  the  cheerfi.il  memories  of  their  Spring,'  In 
the  solitude  and  night  of  human  life,  is  discovered  that  un- 
regarded kindness  of  nature  which  has  given  flowers  that 
only  open  in  the  evening,  and  bloom  through  the  night 
season,"*     As  morning  and  sunshine  come  back  in  the  Hes- 

*"T]ie  Literary  Oharaolei',"chap.  XX.     See  alao  an  oi-iginnl  and 
beautiful  "Account  of  Uie  atate  of  the  body  itnd  mind  in  old  age,"  in 
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peris,  the  evening  primrose,  and  the  night-flowering  cereus, 
so  do  fancy  and  imagination  rejuvenize  with  the  man  of 
taste.* 

208,  There  is  abundant  illustration  of  this  great  law  also 
in  civil,  scientific,  and  literary  history,  especially  the  last ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  precursor  of  a  new 
era  is  alwa^  one  who  refuses  to  follow  the  slavishn^,  ex- 
trav^aneea,  and  caprices  of  exhausted  invention,  and 
returns  to  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  nature. 
This  is  why  men  of  true  genius,  who  illumine  the  world  with 
something  new  and  glorious,  are  always  accused  of  "violat- 
ing the  rules,"  i.  e.,  refusing  to  dwell  among  the  tombs. 
What  shallow-minded  bigots  call  "heresy"  aud  "hetero- 
doxy" is  often  nothing  more  than  the  rejuvenescence  of  a 
devout  and  healthy  soul,  too  far  elevated  above  themselves 
ever  to  care  for  their  censure  and  wrath.  The  great  Syden- 
ham, with  whom  the  science  of  medicine  rejuvenized,  aa  it 
did  with  Harvey  and  Hunter,  was  conspired  against  with 
intent  to  expel  him  from  Lis  CoUege,  as  "guilty  of  medical 
heresy."  Death,  in  its  blindness,  always  thinlts  that  its  con- 
trary, or  Life,  is  the  dead  condition;  as  evil  always  pities 
the  good,  and  would  fain  persuade  us  that  itself  is  the  mm- 


the  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obaei'vtitions  of  tliat  moat  interesting 
writer,  Dr.  Kusli.    Volume  3.     (Pliilndelpliia,  1793.) 

*  The  numbev  and  variety  of  the  flowers  whieli  expand,  or  only 
become  fragrant  towards  evening,  show  how  deeply  seated  is  this 
beautiful  correspondence.  Besides  the  laiiiiliar  spedes  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  the  tuberose,  several  species 
of  the  Germanicese,  as  Pelargonium  triste;  several  of  the  Caryo- 
phyllece,  aa  Silene  noctiflora  and  vespertina,  and  Dianthus  pomeri- 
(ianus;  many  tropical  Convolvulaeece,  aalpomfeaboiia-nox]  additional 
Gruciferee,  aa  Cheirauthus  Biuuatus;  together  with  vai'ioua  Ordiideie, 
Malvacese,  and  Tbymelefs,  Bartonia  ornata,  and  Bavrlngtonia  spe- 
du«a  are  also  beautifiil  congenerg. 
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mmn,  bonum.  When  another  kiiid  of  rejuvcn^ceiice  was 
transpiring  under  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  wrote  to  him  remonstrating  on  his  "new  mode  of 
phUosophizing."  New  doctrines  always  displease  the  small 
and  st^;nant-eouled,  who  may  be  known  by  their  having 
nailed  tliemselves  to  given  opinions,  and  considering  novel- 
ties vicious  and  illegal.  Given  to  fancying  that  the  world 
has  iieen  losing  wisdom  instead  of  gaining  it,  since  the  pe- 
riod when  th^  contracted  their  views,  they  must  work  by 
precedent,  or  not  at  all,  and  hence  are  never  anything  but 
mimics,  Not  so  the  men  of  life  and  power.  "  The  great 
men  never  know  how  or  why  they  do  things.  They  have 
no  rules,  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  rules.  The  mo- 
ment any  man  heg^s  to  talk  about  rules,  in  whatsoever  art, 
you  may  know  him  for  a  second-rate  man;  and  if  he  talk 
much  about  them,  he  is  a  third-rate."  As  Goethe  said,  ail 
great  men  produce  their  works  as  xvomen  do  preUy  children, 
without  either  thinking  about  it,  or  knowing  how  it  is  done. 
All  great  epochs  are  epochs  of  resurrection.  Not  one  of  our 
modei-n  institutions  is  purely  an  establishment  of  To-day. 
That  which  is,  has  already  been,  only  under  another  and 
cruder-  form.  The  mode  may  be  different,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same;  the  truths  we  delight  in  as  our  own,  were  plea- 
sures to  our  forefathers;  if  we  do  not  recognize  them  in  our 
readings  in  history,  it  is  because  the  ages  in  their  spiral  rise 
have  Med  them  to  a  higher  level,  as  a  building  becomes 
different  when  we  are  close  beside  it,  from  what  it  appeeu^ 
while  in  the  distance.  Ideas  never  die.  Out  of  fashion  for 
awhile;  lost,  perhaps,  for  generations,  they  bide  their  time, 
tlien  revive,  as  Ovid  says,  in  nova  corpora  muiata,  "changed 
into  new  bodies."  No  fragment  of  truth  has  ever  been 
really  lost.  Immortal  as  its  origin,  every  particle  is  sure  to 
lise  again,  its  resurrection  the  result  of  its  immortality.  Ail 
the  great  "Revivals"  of  the  present  age  partake  of  this 
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character,  and  result  from  this  mighty  law.  Let  us  be 
cai'eful  then  how  we  ridicule  even  the  least  of  them.  Resus- 
citations can  only  happen  where  there  is  life;  the  absurdity 
may  prove  to  be  in  ourselves,  rather  than  in  the  things. 
What  the  many  are,  such  is  the  individual.  The  parallel 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  that  of  society  is  exact. 
"Every  man,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "is  not  only  him- 
self; there  have  been  many  Diogeneses,  and  many  Timons, 
though  but  few  of  the  name;  men  are  lived  over  again;  the 
world  ie  now  as  it  was  in  ages  past;  there  was  none  then, 
but  there  has  been  some  one  since  that  parallels  him,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  his  revived  self."  We  often  cast  our  eyes  towards 
the  future.  If  we  would  speculate  on  it  rightly,  we  must 
first  comprehend  tlie  presmit,  and  that  is  best  done  by  cfin- 
templating  the  past  True,  in  our  retrospect  we  seem  to  see 
little  more  than  jDestruction ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  natu- 
ralist this  indicates  Eenewal,  transition  into  a  new,  up- 
growing  Time.  Not  a  few  of  our  greatest  riddles  have  their 
solutions  in  ancient  history;  yea,  even  in  the  fables  of  my- 
thology ;  for  mythology  is  not,  as  foolish  people  fancy,  pro- 
fane romance,  and  nothing  more,  but  sound  and  living 
prophecy,  a  sort  of  secular  inspiration  suited  to  the  times  to 
which  it  was  given,  and  intended  to  receive  fulfillment  in 
later  days.  We  talt  of  the  golden  age  as  gone.  Not  so; 
the  golden  age  is  both  with  us,^and  to  come. 

209.  Tlie  highest  rejuvenescence  of  all  is  man's  return  to 
youth  in  heaven.  Some  people  think,  weakly,  that "  death 
is  the  only  reality  in  life ;  happier  and  rightlier-minded  are 
those  who  see  and  feel  that  Life  is  the  true  reality  in  death." 
Why,  then,  call  it  death  ?  and  why  mourn  and  weep  for 
tliose  who  return  to  the  spring-time  of  existence?  Why 
complain  that  we  ourselves  seem  to  be  so  soon  taken  from 
ihis  land  of  tombs,  and  replaced  in  tlie  golden  country  of 
our  pristine  hopes  and  imaginings  ? 
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2]  0.  Intimately  allied  with  the  idea  of  Rejuvenescence, 
is  that  of  Health,  the  ayiionyme  of  Life,  the  delicious 
spring  of  all  animal  enjoyment,  and  the  finest  light  wherehy 
hoth  to  think  and  to  love.  Witliout  healtli,  the  larger  part 
of  our  time  is  at  once  wretched  and  unprofitable.  Sickness, 
which,  in  its  intenser  degree,  is  disease,  turns  existence  from 
a  blessing  into  misery;  it  makes  ua  "go  mourning  all  the 
day  long,"  and  if  not  checlied  in  its  inroads,  soon  ends  in 
the  death  which  it  foreteile.  "  The  excellences  of  the  body," 
says  old  ChaiTOD,  "are  health,  beauty,  sprightliness,  agility, 
vigor,  dexterity,  gracefulness  in  motion  and  behaviour. 
But  Health  is  infinitely  before  all.  Health  is  the  love- 
liest, the  most  desirable,  the  richest  present  in  the  jrower  of 
nature  to  confer.  One  thing  only  is  more  valuable,  and 
tliat  is  Probity."  Vigorous  health  Ja  the  chief  secret  of 
Good  Temper.  Fretfulness,  petulance,  irritability,  come 
oftener  of  bodily  aOments  than  of  natural  uniovetiness  of 
disposition,  as  proved  by  the  change  which  aupeiTenes  with 
relief.  No  one  of  any  con^iderateness  will  evf^r  deal  harshly 
where  such  sta.teis  of  feeimg  &ic  developed  from  such  a 
cause,  though  none  ire  more  likelj  to  be  betrayed  into  im 
patience  with  them  than  the  hearty  and  robu  t  who  ha\mg 
no  experience  of  the  aggravations  of  phifical  pain  deem 
that  moral  ofiences  can  have  no  thei  thin  a  mw^l  ongm 
As  with  the  indnil  al  so  mtl    fommimtie-      '^tuly  the 
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temiier  of  the  people  who  live  in  marshy  districts,  of  tliose 
who  enco  te  an  a  ual  tropical  fever,  or  who  axe  subject 
to  goitre  ind  coatrast  them  with  the  dispositjoas  of  the 
dwellers  n  o  ntim  nd  in  dry  prairies ;  what  selfishness, 
apathy,  and  \  sconte  t  we  find  in  tlie  former  class ;  what 
tindliness  cheerf  Inea.  and  hospitality  in  the  other !  A 
curious  paiallel  might  be  instituted  between  Health  and 
Money.  HeaMi  is  the  less  envied,  but  the  more  largely 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed ;  money  is  exactly  the  reverse,  or  a 
thousand  times  less  enjoyed  than  it  is  envied.  The  superi- 
ority of  Health  becomes  evident,  nevertheless,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  poorest  man  would  not  part  with  his  health 
for  money,  whereas  the  invalided  rich  would  willingly  buy 
health, 

211.  Trae  of  the  body,  all  this  is  even  more  true  of  the 
soul,  which  has  likewise  its  health  and  its  ailments ;  and  in 
no  less  intimate  connection  with  its  vitality,  and  happiness, 
and  death.  Far  more  emphatically  does  the  ancient  pro- 
verb apply  to  the  soul  than  to  the  body— 
JJon  ent  viveve,  sed  vakre,  vita. 

"  Let  no  mau  deceive  himself,"  say  the  incomparable  Pe- 
trarch, "  by  thinking  that  the  contagions  of  the  soul  are  less 
than  those  of  the  body.  They  are  yet  greater;  they  sink 
deeper,  and  creep  on  more  unsuspeetedly."*  To  talk  either 
of  life  or  health,  whether  of  soul  or  of  body,  is  thus  vir- 
tually to  talk  of  the  other ;  and  tlie  same  of  their  negations, 
or  death  and  disease.  Spiritual  disease  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded, however,  with  "  mental  disease,"  or  insanity,  lunacy, 
idiotcy,  dementia,  &g.,  in  their  various  kinds.     Not  one  of 

«  Ba  Vita  Solitiiria,  I.  3,  iv.,  Opeia,  p.  253.  One  of  the  best 
;>ortion3  of  wlint  Coleridge  fio  well  rails  "tlie  inestimable  Latin 
writings  of  Petrjvrli." 
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these  conditions  implies,  necessarily,  a  diseased  soul,  seeing 
that  tliey  may  and  do  most  frequently  come  of  mere  disease 
of  its  material  instrument,  the  brain.  "  Circumstances  not 
only  environ  essentials,  but  alter  their  aeeminge.  Brains 
may  be  born  into  inconvenient  cases.  Good  human,  minds, 
veritable  immortal  children,  may  be  born  into  idiot  brains, 
which  will  represent  them  badly,  as  a  poor  gift  of  speech 
may  choke  the  utterance  of  a  rich  heart."*  Spiritual  dis- 
ease is  where  the  brain  itself  is  healthy,  but  its  owner  and 
master  distempered.  Spiritually,  we  are  well  when  we  feel 
ourselves  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  intelligence,  and  have 
"  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,"  when 
■we  are  earnest  to  keep  God's  law,  and  thence  tranquil,  and 
sensitive  to  whatever  is  beautiful ;  we  are  sick  when  these 
conditions  are  absent  or  reversed.  The  correspondence  of 
physical  disease  with  spiritual  is  most  exact.  By  reason  of 
it  we  speak  of  a  healthy  tone  of  feeling,  a  morbid  imagina- 
tion, sickly  sentimentality,  ill-nature,  iO-temper;  aiso  of 
being  sick  at  heart,  ill  at  ease,  cured  of  bad  habits.  Pru- 
dent, well-timed  words,  Homer  calk  i^-i-yf,  healthy.  (II. 
viii.  524.)  Prom  the  Latin  samts  and  sanitas,  we  have  the 
equivalent  expressions,  sanitary,  sanatory,  sanative,  sane, 
insane,  sanity,  insanity;  the  three  first  applied  to  bodily,  the 


*  111  aacriiiiiig  lunacy,  insanilj,  &c  to  difie^ed  brain,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  do  so  unreservedly.  Caees  are  not  in  frequently  met  with 
of  patients  who  have  been  mad  for  years,  and  yet  whoae  brains,  on 
dissection  after  death,  present  no  appearances  different  from  those 
of  persona  who  have  died  in  all  the  vigor  of  sound  intellect.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain  (except  those 
which  supervene  npon  general  paralysis)  are  found  as  frequently  in 
persons  who  have  died  sane  as  in  those  who  have  died  mad.  The 
sudden  cures  of  tlie  mad,  their  temporary  restorations,  and  many 
other  facts  lead  to  the  belief  that  insanity  may  probably  be  a  disea-ie 
of  the  lihod. 
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others  to  intellectual  health.  Sound,  wliich  is  the  same  word 
as  sanm,  is  applied  to  a  "  sound  judgment,"  as  well  as  to  a . 
"sound  constitution." 

212.  It  is  because  of  the  spiritual  diseases  that  the  physi- 
cal ones  exist ;  or  rather,  they  are  both  of  them  outbirths 
of  the  same  infernal  cause,  namely,  the  circumstances  and 
principles  of  hell.  Whatever  is  good,  beautiful,  and  enjoy- 
able upon  earth,  is  by  derivation  fi'om  heaven,  or  the  bright 
and  angelic  portion  of  the  spiritual  world;  whatever  is  evil, 
offensive,  and  ugly,  comes,  similarly,  from  the  regions  of 
darkness.  Disease  belongs  to  the  dark  catalogue.  In  its 
moral  forms,  it  is  directly  inseminated  and  sustained  by  evil 
spirits — the  door  to  their  agency  being  the  "  fallen  nature" 
inherited  from  our  parents  and  ancestors ;  for,  that  man  is 
exposed  to  the  incessant,  though  seci'et  and  silent  seductions 
of  evil  spirits,  is  no  less  certain  than  that  he  is  blessed  by 
the  ministration  of  angels; — its  physical  forms  appear 
among  us,  because  of  tiie  universal  and  immutable  ordi- 
nance that  all  things  acd  conditions  spiritual,  shall  issue 
into  material  representatives.  Proximately,  these  latter  are 
induced  by  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world. 
Though  all  such  afflictions  are  i-eferahle,  ultimately,  to  the 
providence  of  Gfod,  it  is  no  direct  supernatural  influence 
that  casts  a  man  into  rheumatism  or  fever,  but  carelessness 
of  something  purely  natural.  This  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  physical  suffering ;  else  man  would  not  be  the  free  agent 
that  he  is,  in  matters  of  hedth  and  self-protection.  Disease, 
accordingly,  is  no  part  of  the  proper  nature  of  things,  as 
death  is,  but  a  decleosion  from  it.  Disease  destroys,  but 
death  is  sanative.  Disease  is  to  the  material  body  what  sin 
is  to  the  soul ;  a  condition  it  is  liable  to,  but  so  far  as  it  is 
given  to  man  to  judge,  apparently  by  no  means  inevitable. 
A  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  in  Scripture  between  those 
who  "  kept  not  their  firet  estate,"  and  those  wliom  the  sense 
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of  the  pssaage  implies  to  have  retained  it.  Decay  is  natural, 
because  nature  is  finite,  such  decay  always  having  reference 
to  Rejuvenescence,  or  the  renewal  of  life ;  but  disease — un- 
derstanding by  this  name,  painful  and  virulent  aifeetions — 
is  not  natural.  At  least  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  it  as 
in  any  way  compatible  with  a  state  of  moral  and  physical 
purity,  such  as  that  which  the  Bible  teaches  regarding  our 
first  parents,  and  which  alone  is  a  true  state  of  Nature. 
The  hundred  wretched  maladies  which  now  infest  the  world, 
entered  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  with  man's  gra- 
dual, and  deeper  and  deeper  lapse  into  sin,  or  the  wn-natural 
state.  While  the  "  corruption  of  nature  by  the  Fall "  is  un- 
questionably much  exaggerated  by  theologians,  in  whose 
commentaries  it  is  far  more  largely  dwelt  upon  than  in  the 
Scriptm-ffi — ^neither  our  Saviour  nor  any  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment wiitei's  who  profited  by  his  oral  instruction  ever 
making  ment  i  t —  t 
that  there  is  wf  1  d 
it  is  customa  y  t  11  tl 
shall  the  eaitl  p  d  ce  mt 
bring  forth;  d  tl  tl 
come,  carry  w  th  th  m  th 
specifically  stat  d  th  t  1 
flict.  It  would  t  tl 
themselves,  ai  1  Id  th 
man— expr^slv  ta  ght  bj  L  tl       lb         d  y    tl    rs 

to  have  been       k  t    tl  th  tdl   ft     th   F  U  —  t 

would  now  enter  the  world  hecause  the  latter  had  become 
an  arena,  through  the  sin  of  its  inhabitants,  into  whicli  in- 
fernal principles  and  circumstances  could  project  them- 
selves; each  thom  and  thistle,  and  nosious  animal  and 
disease,  being  the  physical  embodiment  or  playing  forth  of 
some  element  of  hell ;  the  virus  of  a  long  anterior  sin,  in^ 
fusing  itself  into  a  ii-csh  country  of  the  universe.     TJie  com- 
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mon  origin  of  the  two  forms  of  disease  of  course  does  not 
imply  that  they  shall  exist  in  the  same  person,  or  that  moral 
disease  necessarily  engendera  physical,  or  physical  disease, 
moral,  in  a  man  who  Buffers  from  the  other.  It  is  in  the 
total  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants — some  experiencing 
the  spiritual,  others  the  physical,  that  the  representative 
fulfillment  is  effected.  Physical  disease  visits  tlie  most  vir- 
tuous, if  they  neglect  to  take  sanitary  precautions ;  and  the 
man  who  attends  to  them,  tbough  he  be  a  thief  and  a  liar, 
probably  has  not  a  day's  sictnesa  in  his  life-time.  Permitted 
thus  to  enter  the  world  we  dwell  in,  like  all  otlier  evils,  it  still 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  divine  love.  To  exliibit  this 
great  principle  as  regards  sickness,  has  been  the  happy  oiSce 
of  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  commendable  little  work,  "God  in 
Disease,  or  the  manifestations  of  design  in  morbid  pheno- 
mena." "  Throughout  every  department  of  the  various 
forms  of  physical  suffering,"  says  he,  "  are  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion, proofe  of  care,  of  tenderness,  and  of  design."  By 
well-chosen  ilhistrations,  embracing  many  diffeient  kinds  of 
disease,  the  Doctor  shows  most  conclusively  th'it  though  m- 
femal  in  its  origin,  all  the  subsequent  history  of  di^ea'ie  is  a 
history  of  infinite  benevolence,  and  this  whether  it  afflict 
the  wicked  or  the  good.  This  book  is  of  peculiar  ^al\ie  as 
being  the  first  step  in  a  veiy  useful  direction,  namely,  the 
collection  of  the  evidence  of  a  personal  and  merciful  God  in 
the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  the  universe. 

213.  Connected  thus  intimately,  it  follows  that  the  best 
and  shortest  way  to  diminish  physical  disease,  is  to  strive  to 
diminish  that  which  is  spiritwal ;  seeing  that  wherever  thei'e 
is  most  scope  afforded  for  underlying  spiritual  forces  to  ex- 
press themselves,  tlie  physical  outbirths  of  those  forces  will 
most  abound.  So  long  as  mankind  surrender  tliemselves  . 
willingly  to  tlie  malignant  seductiona  of  infei-nal  spirits, 
thereby  opening  the  way  for  aggravation  and  extension  of 
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spiritual  disease,  so  long  will  physical  disease  continue  in 
full  force.  The  principle  is  dally  becoming  verified.  Though 
the  names,  and  thence  the  apparent  diversities  of  disease, 
are  multiplying,  disease  itself,  \rith  the  advance  of  civiiiza^ 
tion,  is  steadily  decreasing.*  While  knowledge  is  power,  it 
is  also  bodily  health.  As  arts  and  sciences,  social  economy 
and  refinement,  move  onwards,  all  these  things  being  essen- 
tially connected  with  moral  or  Christian  advance,  the  means 
are  increased  by  whidi  life  is  defended,  and  pam  alleviated. 
How  much  moi-e,  then,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  direct 
■war&re  'with  the  very  fundamental  causes  of  disease  carried 
on  by  the  extension  of  religious  principle  and  motive,  in 
other  words,  from  the  gradual  evangelization  of  the  world. 
Intelligence  assails  disease  proximately,  because  it  teaches 
what  are  the  physical  laws  of  health,  and  the  implicit  obe- 
dience they  require;  improvement  in  morals  helps  to  subvert 
its  very  basis.  To  get  a  vicious  man  to  amend  his  morals, 
is  similar  to  burying  a  corpsa  For  as  the  latter  diffuses 
malaria  of  physical  death,  so  do  the  wicked  among  mankind 
diffuse  thc«e  of  spiritual  death.  Innocence  and  purity  are 
cori-upted  by  them;  health  is  lost,  aud  disease  takes  its 
place. 

214.  The  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord  consisted  chiefly 
in  healing,  for  the  very  reason  that  bodily  diseases  represent 
the  more  awftil  ones  of  the  soul,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
his  life  and  death  in  the  flesh  to  remove,  "  Jesus  went  about 
all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  aud  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  inannei-  of  eicknesa, 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people."  Eveiy  eui-e 
which  he  wrought  represented  the  liberation  of  the  soul  from 
some  particular  kind  of  moral  evil,  or  some  specific  intellec- 

*  See  Marx  and  Willis,  On  the  Decrease  of  Disease  effected  by  the 
ProEress  of  Civilization.     ISU. 
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tuai  error.  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,"  says  the  psalmist, 
"who  forgiveth  alt  thine  iiiiquitiea,  who  healeth  all  thy  dis- 
eases," Thus  were  the  miracles  in  question  performed  not 
merely  as  indications  of  a  Divine  power  to  command,  but 
as  media  of  spiritual  instruction.  To  the  more  intelligent 
Jews  who  witnessed  them,  they  must  have  been  peculiarly 
attractive,  seeing  that  an  especial  function  of  their  Scrip- 
tures— ^the  Old  Testament  of  our  Bible — and  of  the  entire 
ritual  of  their  religion,  had  been  to  train  them  to  look  for 
lessons  of  spiritual  wisdom  in  things  physical  and  objective. 
XJnder  this  discipline,  the  love  of  signs  and  wonders  became 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  mind,  as  a  taste  for 
philosophic  speculation  and  discussion  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Greek;*  so  that,  from  disposition  as  well  as 
habit,  they  must  have  been  prepared — or  at  least  the  pious 
and  better  part,  who  had  eyes  to  see— to  perceive  in  those 
acts  of  divine  cure  the  beiiignest  and  most  godlike  of  pro- 
mises. No  man  r^htly  appreciates  the  miracles  who  does 
not  interpret  them  after  the  same  manner.  That  such  is  the 
true  and  the  prescribed  intent  of  the  miracles,  is  shown  by 
the  very  word  used  to  denote  them,  which  is  almost  uniformly 
o^/iBtov,  "sign,"  implying  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
dgnifiaani,  i.  e.,  significant  of  something  interior  to  and 
higher  than  the  bare  physical  performance.  The  value  of  a 
thing  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  significance,  to  the  truth 
which  it  representatively  teaches;  the  spectacle  of  the  world 
is  the  grand,  permanent  source  of  sound  and  sublime  in- 
struction which  we  find  it,  entirely  by  virtue  of  this  gi-eat 
quality;  as  the  chief  efi'ect  of  female  beauty  depends  on  ex- 
pression, so  the  value  to  our  minds  of  the  material  universe 
comes  of  our  being  able  to  perceive  in  it  the  expressive  cha- 
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rasters  of  Divine  intelligence  and  love.  When,  in  daily 
ci>nverse,  we  would  speak  of  a  thing  as  utterly  woi-thless,  we 
say  that  it  is  insigniiicant,  it  teaches  nothing  hut  what  we 
see  in  its  blank  outline. 

215.  Whatever  may  be  the  theological  importance  of 
these  miracles,  their  value  in  helping  us  on  towards  a  right 
philosophy  of  tlie  universe,  is  at  least  equal  to  it.  We  are 
introduced  by  them,  and  indeed  by  the  miracles  universally, 
to  new  and  more  enlightened  perceptions  of  those  admirable 
methods  of  the  Creator  which  men  call  Natui-e,  and  thus  to 
enlarged  understanding  of  the  Life  which  it  is  one  of  the 
splendid  fimctions  of  nature  to  assist  in  expounding,  bo  fer 
as  it  is  capable  of  exposition,  A  notice  of  them  is  here, 
therefore,  quite  in  place.  Miracles,  as  wrought  by  our 
Lord,  and  by  certain  of  die  prophets  and  disciples,  are  not, 
as  many  suppose,  at  variance  with  nature,  but  only  with 
unexpanded  notions  about  nature.  To  assert  them  to  be  at 
variance  with  nature,  is  to  assume,  in  feet,  to  know  every- 
thing, both  about  God,  and  his  universe,  and  his  mode  of 
managing  it.  Nothing  can  be  really  inconsistent  with  na- 
ture. It  is  a  fli«t  principle  of  true  philosophy  that  events, 
apparently  the  most  unnatural  and  incompatible,  admit, 
nevertheless,  of  classification,  when  taken  into  some  higher 
synthesis; — that  in  the  long  run,  everything  is  referable  to 
Xriiw.  "  Every  ultimate  feet  is  only  tlie  first  of  a  new  series. 
Every  'general  law'  is  only  a  particular  iaet  of  some  more 
genei-al  law,  presently  to  disclose  itself.  There  is  no  outr 
side,  no  finally  enclosing  wall.  The  principle  which  to-day 
seems  circumferential,  to-morrow  appeai-s  included  in  a 
larger.  Our  life  is  an  apprenticeship  to  the  truth,  that 
around  every  circle  another  can  be  drawn;  that  there  is  no 
end,  but  that  every  end  is  a  new  beginning."  Physical 
science  is  continually  revealing,  or  at  least  pointing  to  such 
wider,  more  compi'ehensive,  laws,  witliui  which  the  familiar 
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ones  are  contained;  its  progress  "  is  constantly  towards  larger 
and  larger  generalizations,  towards  generalizations,  tliat  is, 
which  include  the  generalizations  previously  established." 
MiracleSj  for  their  part,  however  widely  they  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  come  under  a 
law  wliich  comprises  both  themselves  and  the  daily  pheno- 
mena which  surround  us,  a  law  of  which  the  sight  is  not 
withheld  from  the  inquirer.  Everything  is  a  miracle  when 
for  the  first  time  witnessed;  it  is  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  which  gives  it  the  miraculous  aspect. 
Gaining  clearer  knowledge,  we  refer  it  to  its  place. 

216.  By  taking  an  example  or  two  from  physical  science, 
we  shall  see  this  great  principle  without  difficulty ; — the  laws, 
for  instance,  under  which,  in  the  first  place,  the  leaves  of 
plants  are  produced,  and  subsequently  Hisjlowers,  which  are 
yet  but  two  different  opei'ations  of  oiie  law.  Watch  a  plant 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  to  appearance  it 
lives  for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying  its  leaves,  and  en- 
larging its  general  fabric ;  and  were  we  ourselves  to  live  no 
longer,  we  should  conclude,  and  allowably,  that  it  was  ite 
nature  to  do  no  more.  Presently,  however,  the  production 
of  foliage  is  found  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  plant, 
life.  As  the  season  advances,  our  attention  is  invited  to 
another  process.  The  development  of  stem  and  leaf  abates, 
and  the  plant  covers . itself  with  blossoms.  Now  did  we  not 
annually  witness  the  beautiful  show ;  did  the  canying  out  of 
the  whole  of  the  plan  of  plant-life,  which  is  for  flowers  to  be 
superadded  to  leaves,  at  a  certain  time,  for  a  purpose  of  their 
own, — did  this,  we  say,  take  place  but  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  bow  little  short  would  it  be  of  all  the  external  chai-ac- 
tei'isfacs  of  a  miracle.  But  the  exigencies  of  organization 
require  that  it  should  be  incessant,  so  it  is  depreciated  into 
one  of  the  common,  spontaneous  acts  of  nature.  If  Hot  ab- 
solutely a  miracle,  it  is  at  least  a  picture  of  what  miracles 
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are.  The  flower  is  from  the  first,  in  preparation,- — an 
integral  part  of  the  idea  of  the  plant ;  though  to  the  unob- 
servant ifc  comes  suddenly,  the  practiced  eye  can  discern  its 
embryo  even  when  the  ieaf-buds  have  scarcely  begun  to  open ; 
beautifully  representing  in  finites  what  miracles  and  their 
laws  are  to  the  Infinite,  For  could  wesee  the  entirescheme 
of  the  universe  as  He  alone  n  s  t  we  hould  perceive 
them,  unqueKtionably,  bearing  a  elat  n  to  ts  symmetry  and 
inviolable  Order,  similar  to  ti  at  h  h  n  miniature,  the 
flower  bears  to  the  plant.  So  th  tl  1 1  n  meoa  of  astro- 
nomical science.  TJie  "  nati  1  la  f  tb  visible  heavens 
is  for  the  planets  to  move  in  ta  n,  II  kn  wn  orbits  ;  for 
the  constellations  to  change  their  apparent  positions  with  the 
circling  of  the  hours  and  seasons,  and  for  various  other 
phenomena  to  transpire,  famUiar  and  intelligible  enough  to 
their  student.  Yet  how  many  others  take  place  in  the  depths 
of  space  which  seemingly  are  altogether  anomalous,  such  as 
most  of  those  connected  with  comets.  Compared  witli  the 
ordinary  occurrences,  they  are  miracles.  But  no ;  whatever 
the  ignorant  may  suppose,  the  astronomer  is  satisfied  that 
they  are  merely  phenomena  waiting  explanation , — phe- 
nomena referable  to  some  wider  law,  which  controls  our  solar 
system,  and  the  constellations,  and  the  comets  alike,  and 
which  science  may  some  day  put  in  the  same  rank  as  to  in- 
telligibleness,  ivith  eclipses  and  the  morphology  of  plants. 
Again ;  "  the  anomaly  that  water  is  at  its  gi-eatest  density  at 
about  40°  Fahr.,  and  below  that,  elands  with  decrease  of 
temperature,  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  mai-velous  and  outstand- 
ing fact,  setting  all  theory  at  defiance.  Yet  no  truly  induc- 
tive philosopher  for  a  moment  doubts  that  it  is  really  a  part 
and  consequence  of  some  higher  law,  of  which  the  ordinary 
law  of  expansion  is  a  part."*     Much  of  what  it  is  customary 


*  Baileii  Powell,  Unity  of  "Worlds,  ka.,  p.  90. 
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to  call,  ill  reference  to  miracles,  the  "  suspension"  or  "  viola- 
tion" of  natural  laws,  is  disproved  tiy  tlie  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  operation  of  oounteraatinff  laws ;  also  by  such  as  come 
of  the  simultaneous  operation  of  two  different  laws.  For 
instance,  it  is  "  a  natural  law"  that  fire  shall  hum ;  but  at  the 
1861  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  M.  Boutigay  passed 
his  bare  hand  harmlessly  through  a  mass  of  molten  metal, 
showing  that  fire  may  be  prevented  &om  burning,  although 
to  the  spectator  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  scientific  reason 
of  the  prevention,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should 
not  burn.  The  freezing  of  water  in  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible,  which  every  dextrous  chemical  teacher  now  shows 
to  his  pupils,  curiously  exemplifies  the  miracles  which  come 
of  two  or  more  laws  acting  at  the  same  moment.  The  very 
notion  of  an  "  interference"  with  natural  law  is  foolish,  since 
eveiy  efiect  in  nature  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  a  law 
instituted  to  ensure  it.  In  whatever  department  of  nature 
they  may  occui-,  all  such  anomalies  will  unquestionably  be 
found  some  day,  to  be  included  under  grand  and  harmonious 
laws.  "Natuie,"  in  the  words  of  the  great  master,  "pur- 
sues its  couise,  and  what  we  take  for  an  exception,  is  but  in 
accordance  with  law  "  As  to  anomalies,  says  the  acute 
writer  juat  quoted,  "  the  philosopher  wU!  always  fell  back 
upon  the  primaij  maxim  that  it  is  in  every  case  more  pro- 
bable that  events  of  an  unaccountable  and  marvelous  char- 
acter are  parts  of  some  great  fixed  order  of  causes  unknown 
to  us,  than  that  any  real  interruption  occurs."*  When  we 
speak,  accordingly,  of  the  "  laws  of  nature,"  and  define 
miracles,  as  we  suppose,  by  means  of  the  contrast,  we  do  no 
more  than  speak  of  some  few  laws  that  lie  on  the  surface. 
Familiar  with  a  certain  number  of  them,  we  are  prone  to 
look  upon  ourselves  as  admitted  into  the  sanetuaiy  of  the 

^  Baden  Pnwell,  Uiiitv  of  Woricls,  Ai?..  p.  108. 
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temple,  when  in  reality  we  are  only  in  the  porch.  Wheu 
science  shall  he  able  to  explain  the  miracles,  it  will  be  time, 
and  not  before,  for  men  to  catalogue  the  "  laws  of  nature." 
That  smaller  things  and  principles,  perfect  in  themselves, 
are  yet  contained  within  lai^  is  h        a..      11  in  the 

forms  as  in  the  laws  of  natn  f  wl    1    1  tte        d  ed,  ob- 

jective forma  are  only  so  y      h  b  t    is      However 

widely  objects  may  vary   i  fig      t  d     t-ucture 

among  themselves,  a  commo  d  is  f  1  to  p  de  them 
all.    Everything  is  but  a  pa  t   f        d  pi         In  all 

their  insatiable  variety  there  j  t  t  dp  manent 
and  unmistakeable  unity.    Tl      d       f      }  g  species 

of  animal  is  only  part  of  fch    cl       f  tl    w!   1  1  king- 

dom ;  and  this  again  is  only  p    t     f        1 11  m  larged 

idea,  which  comprises  both  th  1  anl  th      egetable 

tingdoms.  This  again  is  a  pa  t  f  tl  hi  lea  f  the  earth, 
wliich   appears  at  first  sight  1  1  ttl        rid  of 

itself,  hut  is,  notwithstanding      ly     p    t    f  t  system 

of  worlds." 

217.  It  does  but  require  then  that  we  should  carry  this 
great  general  principle  to  the  consideration  of  the  miracles, 
to  find  them,  as  affirmed  in  the  outset,  afc  once  a  portion  of 
nature,  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  instructive  poi"- 
tions ;  differing  from  the  familiar  portion  only  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  so  timed  in  the  general  plan 
of  creation,  as  to  subserve  specific  religious  purposes.  The 
difference  does  not  consist,  as  commonly  supposed,  in  the 
puttuig  forth  of  a  greater  amount  of  divine  power ;  it  is  a 
difference  only  in  the  mode  of  the  manifestation  of  that 
power ;  or  consisting  in  the  unaccustomed  shape  or  formula 
in  which,  at  particular  eras,  it  has  been  exhibited  to  men. 
To  say  that  an  event  such  as  that  of  the  sudden  healing  of 
the  sick  was  a  "  miracle,"  is  strictly  nothing  more  than  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  anomaly  in  our  experience.     Whatcvej' 
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ii-acles  may  prove,  the  first  thing  they  malte  us 
is  our  ignorance;  tlie  first  benefit  we  derive  from 
them  is  impulse  therefore  to  new  intellectuai  efibrfc.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  miracles  to  put  them  absolutely  out  of 
the  pale  of  our  understanding.  True,  nature  has  an  acces- 
sible and  an  inaccessible,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  find  out 
where  the  division  lies.  But  it  is  also  true  tliat  nature  is  a 
vast  promise.  Though  there  arc  thousands  of  things  not  yet 
understood,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  enumerate 
what  things  are  absolutely  incomprehensible.  Darkness, 
for  the  most  part,  is  not  so  much  the  darkness  of  night  to 
an  eye  that  is  open,  as  of  day  to  an  eye  that  is  closed  in 
indifference.  The  contentment  of  the  world  in  general  with 
the  light  they  posBess,  is  no  reason  with  the  Fountain  of 
Wisdom  for  withholding  enlarged  supplies  fi-om  those  who 
ask  for  more.  It  comes  therefore  to  a  mere  question  of  in- 
telligence and  desire  to  know.  There  is  every  encourage- 
ment to  hope  and  strive.  How  small  a  part  even  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature  is  yet  open  to  the  profoundest  phil- 
osopher ;  yet  how  clear  are  the  ideas  already  attained  from 
the  index  which  that  small  part  furnishes  1  How  many 
wonderful  processes  are  going  on  in  secret  which  we  know 
nothing  of  I  How  many  are  there  which  this  age  was  first 
acquainted  with ;  how  many  that  we  are  ignorant  of  will  be 
discovered  when  our  memory  shall  be  no  more  I  We  have 
but  to  abide  by  the  principles  which  guide  us  in  scientific 
research.  With  every  step  upwards,  we  learn  to  think  more 
of  the  "  common"  arrangements  of  the  world,  and  to  lay 
leas  proportionate  stress  upon  occurrences  which  are  rare, 
because  all  are  found  referable  to  a  central  spring,  rendering 
none  more  peculiarly  strange  than  another,  and  taking  even 
from  the  strangest  that  seeming  of  an  "  interference"  with 
law,  or  of  "  suspension"  of  law,  which  at  fiist  is  all  our 
ilioughl,     The  brnto  is  scared  by  the  lightning,  and  tlie  iin- 
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tutored  mind  is  aghast  at  the  storm ;  both  are  unohseryant 
of  the  stars  and  their  movements,  while  all  these  things  are 
to  the  intelligent  as  much  a  part  of  natiu-e  as  daylight, 
"  The  difference  between  the  wise  and  the  unwise  is,  that  the 
latter  wonder  more  at  what  is  wwusual,  the  former  more  at 
what  is  usuaL"  In  reality,  what  we  pass  by  so  indifferently 
as  "  common,"  is  for  the  most  part,  in  the  highest  degree 
extraordinary,  habit  alone  dulling  the  eight  to  what  we 
should  othenrise  wonder  at  as  "  miraculous,"  just  as  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  many  of  the  greatest  of  God's  mercies, 
because  with  us  always. 

218.  The  function  or  instructive  purpose  of  a  miracle  is 
Rejuvenescence.  Wrought  in  all  cases,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  Him  who  "  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power,"  the  miracles,  whether  judicial,  creative,  or 
restorative,  were  acts  uniformly  bearing  a  definite  and  posi- 
tive relation  to  the  highest  and  heavenliest  condition  of 
things,  the  everiasting  Eden  of  Life.  How  beautifully  is  it 
told  of  Naaman,  tliat  when  miraculously  cured  of  his  lep- 
rosy by  washing  seven  times  in  Jordan,  "his  flesh  came 
again,  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child."  What  could 
show  more  strikingly  that  miracles,  rightly  understood,  so 
&r  from  being  arbitrary  deeds  in  contravention  of  nature, 
consist  in  the  removal  of  hmdrances  to  its  proper,  harmo- 
nious activity?  All,  without  doubt,  were  indications  to  man, 
that  by  his  moral  degeneracy  he  is  in  an  abnormal  state; 
that  sickness,  want,  evil,  are  the  wnnatural  condition ;  that 
the  state  of  Nature  is  Excellence,  Youth,  Life;  that  these, 
as  we  have  said  before,  are  the  one  grand,  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  universe,  and  other  things  mere  accidents  and 
phenomena  of  their  history  and  promotion.  "A  miracle," 
says  Dr.  Ciimming,  "is  not,  as  some  have  tried  to  show, 
contrary  to  nature,  but  is  above  and  beyond  what  we  call 
nature.     Fnr  instance,  when  we  read  of  our  Lord's  healiui; 
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the  sick,  and  raising  the  dead,  we  hear  it  said  that  it  ia  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  is  no  such  thing.  We  call  it  contrary 
to  nature,  because  we  say  that  sickness  is  natural.  Sickness 
is  not  natural ;  it  is  an  wsmatural  thing— a  discord  in  the 
glorious  harmony.  80  with  death.  Death  is  the  unnatural 
thing,  and  the  natural  thing  is  putting  an  end  to  death,  and 
bringing  back  glorious  and  everlasting  life.  Healing  the 
sick,  and  raising  the  dead,  are  the  perfection  of  nature; 
they  are  the  bringing  back  of  nature  to  its  pristine  state ; 
the  restoration  of  the  primeval  harmony,  the  augury  of 
future  happiness ;  they  are  demonstrations  to  us  that  all  the 
prophecies  which  d^crihe  paradise  are  possibilities.  Every 
miracle  of  our  Lord  is  a  specimen  of  that  new  genesis  under 
which  there  shall  be  no  more  sickness,  but  whei'ein  former 
things  shall  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  shall  be  made 
new."* 

219.  What  maladies  of  the  soul  are  specifically  repre- 
sented by  given  diseases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  Those  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  furnish  a  clue  to  all.  Leprosy, 
for  example,  corresponds  to  profanation ;  or  tlie  knowledge 
of  what  is  right,  but  contempt  and  neglect  of  the  practice 
of  it.  Eeverence  for  divine  truth,  and  obedience  to  it,  is 
the  very  first  step  in  regeneration ;  hence,  tlie  first  person 
cured  after  the  sermon  on  themount  was  one  afflicted  with 
the  disease  in  question.  The  next  was  one  "sick  of  the 
palsy;"  the  condition  of  the  paralytic  exactly  represents  the 
infirmity  of  the  human  will.  Fever  represents  anger,  rage, 
and  fury  in  their  various  degrees,  whence  its  frequent  meta- 


*  Foteeliadows,  vol.  i.  Lectures  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  as 
eainesiB  of  the  Age  to  come,  p.  9.  In  saying  that  deatk  ia  unnatural. 
Dr.  Gumming  of  course  is  influenced  by  tJie  low  and  popular  notion 

respecting  death  which  ive  have  had  occasion  to  correct  above. 
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phorical  use  alike  in  poetry  and  colloquial  converse.  Fur- 
ther illustrations  may  be  seen  in  the  Bev.  Isaac  Williams' 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Gospels,"  and  in  Dr. 
Duncan's  little  work  just  now  spoken  of 

220.  Because  of  the  correspondeuLe  we  aie  considering, 
our  Lord  is  called  the  great  Physician  and  the  Saviour. 
The  former  name  signifies  one  who  restores  to  a  state  of 
nature ;  the  latter,  the  healer  or  health  giva  "  Salvation" 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  salus  health,  salvus  healthy,  which 
in  French  reappears  as  sauf,  the  pioximate  lOot  of  saw. 
Salvation,  accordingly,  is  that  whii'h,  i?  the  work  of  God 
saves  or  heals  our  souls.  Hence  the  ciy  of  D-w  id — 0  Lord, 
heal  my  soul !  and  the  prayer  of  the  prophet— -Heal  me,  O 
Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed ;  save  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved. 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Sun  of  Eighteousuess,  is  said  to  bring 
healing  on  his  wings.  Etymologically,  "  heal"  and  "  save" 
are  the  same  word,  as  readily  seen  by  grouping  together  the 
several  collateral  forms,  as  "whole,"  and  the  Greek  oXo^. 
The  hale  man  is  he  who  is  whole ;  health  is  litei-ally  a  state 
of  wholeness.  Primarily,  the  words  heal  and  save  thus 
mean  to  make  sound  or  entire,  as  when  a  wound  is  healed, 
and  the  new  sldn  grown  over.  The  numerous  sad  pictures 
in  Scripture  of  the  depraved  moral  state  as  one  of  wounds, 
laceration,  and  bleeding,  give  to  these  words,  as  there  used, 
an  unspeakable  beauty  and  appropriateness.  How  sub- 
limely it  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  that  "  He  healeth  the 
stroke  of  their  wound  1"  Derived  from  the  same  primitive 
root,  through  another  channel,  and  denoting  the  same  idea, 
are  the  words  solace,  console,  consolation.  An  incurable 
grief,  the  wound  of  heart  that  remains  open  till  death,  Ovid 
beautiftiUy  calls  imlnus  inconsolabiUs.  Life  and  health,  or 
wholeness,  imply  unity,  integrity,  perfection ;  hence  we  find 
tlie  earth,  "the  firm,  round  earth,"  called  solum,  and  what- 
ever is  like  it  in  its  integrity,  solid,  whether  material  oi 
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spiritual.  We  speak  of  a  solid  understamiiiig,  as  Horace 
of  mms  solida,  a  fixed  resolution.  To  consolidate  is  to 
make  perfect  or  entire.  The  idea  of  eiich  entirety  13  tiie 
ground  of  the  adjective  sokis,  alone;  and  reappears  also  in 
ij^ioc,  or  Sol,  the  sun.  Helios  was  the  same  as  Phcebus 
Apollo,  the  god  of  day  and  of  light,  and  tlie  father  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  medicine,  if  not  the  god  of  medicine  or 
healing  in  his  own  person ;  for  though  in  later  times  there 
were  as  many  as  four  ApollM  distinguished,  this  was  proba^ 
bJy  but  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  of  the  Grecian  mind 
to  change  the  several  attributes  of  a  deity  into  as  many  dis- 
tinct gods.  The  primitive  idea  was  the  sun,  the  fountain  of 
light;  to  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  life  and 
health  ;  and  by  another  beautiful  perception,  the  same  deity 
presided  over  music,  one  of  the  soul's  chief  comforters  and 
healers,  whence  its  medicinal  feme  from  time  immemorial, 
"The  poets,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "did  well  to  conjoin  music 
and  medicine  in  Apollo,  since  the  ofiice  of  medicine  is  but 
to  tune  this  curious  harp  of  man's  body,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
harmony."  Apollo  was  the  pagan  aspiration  after  Christ; 
one  of  his  surnames  was  awri^p,  Saviour.  His  worship,  his 
festivals,  his  oracles,  all  had  more  weight  and  influence  with 
the  Greeks  than  those  of  any  other  deity  they  worshiped. 
They  would  never  have  become  what  they  were  without  the 
worship  of  Apollo ;  in  him  was  the  brightest  side  of  the 
Grecian  mind  reflected.  He  who  is  the  True  Light,  the 
Light  which  is  the  life  of  men,  reveals  himself  also  as 
Healer  of  the  nations,  in  his  "  lovely  song  of  one  that 
playeth  well  upon  an  instrument." 

221.  The  profound  and  beautiful  relations  indicated  in 
the  above  ideas  are  acknowledged  alike  by  theology  and 
philosophy,  by  science,  poetry,  and  language;  all  of  which 
testiiy  that  like  the  Bible  in  its  multiplicity  of  translations, 
the  great,  primal  troths  of  creation  iirc  yet  but  varied  pre- 
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seatations  of  One  truth.  Every  ck;ster  of  human  know- 
ledge is  conaanguineous  witJi  every  other  cluster,  like  the 
bunches  of  gi-apes  upon  a  vine,  and  our  highest  and  most 
delightful  intellectual  exercise  is  to  realize  their  unity,  and 
their  common  origin.  How  beautifully,  for  instance,  does 
science  illustrate  the  correspondence  of  Light  and  Music,  as 
regards  the  fundamental  tones  of  the  musical  srale  and  die 
prismatic  colors!  The  colors  thrown  by  tlie  pn-un  upon  the 
wall  ai-e  the  sounds  of  music,  in  a  different  spheie,  &o  that 
whatever  is  representatively  expressed  in  Light,  is  repie 
sentatively  expressed  also  in  the  harmonies  which  please  the 
ear,  the  difference  being  only  in  the  method.  The  coiies- 
pondence  is  not  a  diecmery  of  science;  stricth  speahmg, 
science  discovers  very  little;  its  function  is  rather  to  confii  m 
We  speak  intuitively  of  the  "harmony  of  colois  "  the  poet 
in  every  age  finds  music  in  tlie  lovely  variegations  of  natural 
scenery,  and  equally  detects  in  music  that  exquisite  inter- 
weaving and  melody  of  tints,  which  contributes  so  largely  to 
the  objective  picturesque.  The  harp  of  Memnon  is  not  a 
fable;  die  glow  of  the  rising  sun  is  a  song  wherever  it  may 
shine;  "eveiy  lover  of  nature  who,  seated  on  a  mountain  or 
by  the  ocean,  has  witnessed  the  sun  casting  his  first  golden 
beams  across  the  earth,  has  had  his  sou!  stirred  by  its  hea- 
venly music;"  heard  fiiintly  and  from  afer,  as  it  is  in  towns, 
still  how  divinely  glad  and  animating  are  its  strainsi  Bun- 
rise  may  well  have  been  deemed  the  return  of  a  god:  it  is 
not  merely  the  awakener  of  the  world  to  life;  the  whole 
idea  of  life  is  representatively  summed  up  in  it,  as  in  a  happy 
and  beautiful  child  descending  upon  the  household  as  its 
morning-beam.  Thus  is  it  with  all  knowledge;  the  wider 
and  higher  the  laws  of  nature  we  can  discover,  the  more 
admirable  and  extended  is  our  insight  into  nature,  and  the 
more  of  it  do  we  enjoy  at  any  given  moment,  as  by  grasping 
the  stem  on  which  they  gi'ow,  wc  secure  a  whole  posy  of 
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flowera  at  once.  Far,  we  can  never  penetrate,  yet  may 
every  man  more  deeply  than  he  does.  Isis  still  presents  her 
countenance  veiled  as  of  old ;  but  while  she  with  disdain 
rejects  the  mere  dissector  and  nomenclator,  who  cares  only 
to  inspect  her  as  an  anatomist;  to  him  who  would  look  upon 
her  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  she  ivili  grant  divinest  glimpses. 
That  heavenly  face  is  hidden  from  the  worll  nly  that  d 
profiinity  shall  not  stare  at  it;  it  is  in  wi.      n  m  nt 

that  it  should  be  so ;  for  if,  according  to  fch  n  pt  n  n 
mortal  may  uncover  it,  we  must  seek  then  t  b  m  -tal 
He  whose  heart  faints  because  discomfited  while  n  a  th  is 
no  true  disciple  at  Sais. 
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222.  With  so  solemn  and  inevitable  a  destiny  as  Death 
forever  looming  in  the  future,  it  is  not  sui'prising  tliat  tlie 
leading  text  of  the  moralist  and  preacher  in  every  age 
should  be  preparation  for  it ;  or  that,  viewing  the  ehauges 
which  it  works,  and  contemplating  tliera  only  in  their 
mournful  aspect,  the  verses  of  the  poet  should  be  strowu  so 
profiisely  with  elegiacs.  liamenfs  over  the  evanescence  of 
the  beautiful  constitute  some  of  the  richest  poetiy  the  world 
possesses ;  and  were  even  prose  literature  to  be  sifted  for  its 
gems,  they  would  probably  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
same  grateful  but  melancholy  theme,  as  the  loveliest  hours 
of  the  summer  are  those  which  are  wet  witli  the  teara  of 
Eos.  There  are  no  monopolies  in  the  kingdom  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  the  spint  by  which  modem  or  Cliristian  medi- 
tations on  life  and  death  are  often  thought  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  ancients,  is  itself  cosmopolite,  as 
well  as  cofemporaneous  with  all  eras ;  for  although  the  pai'- 
ticular  phraseology  which  the  New  Testament  has  supplied, 
is  in  tlie  writings  of  pagan  moralists  necessarily  absent, 
those  writings  breathe  nevei-theless,  along  with  their  sad- 
ness, a  serene  and  earnest  piety,  which  may  be  found  if 
there  be  disposition  to  acknowledge  it  when  met  with. 
That  tlie  ancients'  moralizings  on  life  and  death  are  coin- 
pai'able  with  those  of  Christian  writers,  it  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  a.ssert.    Unhappily,  there  is  but  too  much  room 
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!,  especially  aa  regards  that  ample  portion  where 
the  scantiness  and  transiency  of  onr  temporal  opportunities 
are  made  an  argument  for  sensual  indulgence — when  they 
cry — "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  The  verses  ascribed  to  Anacreon  and  other  Greek 
poets,  those  likewise  of  Horace,  Propertius,  and  Catullus,  in- 
citing to  such  indulgence,  are  well  known  to  every  lover  of 
classical  literature.  Yet  even  these  have  their  better,  per- 
haps their  redeeming  aspect,  and  this,  in  merest  prudence, 
should  be  considered  firet.  Nothing  is  ever  lost,  while  much 
is  always  gained,  by  attending  to  the  good  of  a  thing  before 
its  evil.     Catullus'  address  to  Lesbia,  for  instance,  beginning 

VivajnuB,  mea  Leabia,  atque  amemus, 

which  beautiful  little  poem  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all 
its  class,  has  in  it  something  so  exquisitely  tender  and  affect- 
ing that  we  can  readily  suppose  the  poet  to  have  laid  so 
much  stress  upon  the  certainty  of  never  returning  into  the 
sunshine  of  terrestrial  life,  in  order  to  encourage  mankind  to 
value  that  life  aa  it  deserves,  and  to  enjoy  it  as  intensely  as 
the  Creator  desires  we  should.  As  the  perishableness  of  the 
rose  quickens  our  sense  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  so  the 
picture  of  Joy,  with  Death  in  the  distance,  inspires  us  with 
new  interest  in  our  innumerable  temporal  delights,  given  us, 
as  they  are,  "  ricbly  to  enjoy."  We  need  sucli  reminders  ; 
men  weaken  in  sou!  as  well  as  body ;  the  glow  and  ardor  of 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  ti-ue  die  from  out  of  them,  like 
strength  from  the  limbs,if  not  watched  and  fed;  the  high  and 
glorious  function  of  the  poet  is,  that  he  comes  to  us  with  hia 
stronger  soul,  and  sets  us  growing  and  living  afresh.  Such 
restorative,  invigorative  influence  it  is  the  nature  and  utility 
of  all  true  poetry  to  exert  upon  us,  and  the  degree  in  which 
it  vitalizes  is  the  token  of  the  poet's  genius.  And  though 
his  particular  theme,  as  in  the  song  referred  to,  which  dwells 
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wholly  upon  kisses,  may  seem  trite  and  poor,  still  he  is  none 
the  less  faithful  to  his  mission  if  he  awaken  lofty  and  amia- 
ble sentiments.  The  physical  images  with  which  he  deals, 
are  ao  many  figures  and  representatives,  which  it  is  for  oui- 
selves  to  translate  into  their  significance,  making  out  a  new 
poem  in  our  own  minds.  The  opposition  of  ideas,  so  re- 
markable in  the  opening  lines  of  the  song  spoken  of,  has  a 
beautiflil  reflex  in  the  Arcadian  landscape  of  Poussin,  re- 
;  rural  festivity,  the  charm  of  which  would  be 
y  diminished,  were  it  destitute  of  tlie  monument  and 
inscription.* 

223.  Be  it  CatuUian  or  not,  the  sentiment  that  we  should 
make  the  most  of  life ;  that  as  we  go  along  we  should  enjoy 
every  gift  of  God  as  ardently  and  as  copiously  as  we  can, 
consistently  with  sobriety  and  order,  is  a  perfectly  right  and 
proper  one — it  is  more,  it  is  one  of  our  first  and  highest 
duties.  To  sell  one's  self  to  sensuality  is  one  thing ;  thank- 
fully to  accept,  and  temperately  to  enjoy  the  honest  plea- 
sures of  the  senses,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Sight  and 
hearing,  taste  and  touch,  were  bestowed  for  no  other  end 
than  to  be  exercised  on  things  congenial  to  them.  The  true 
way  to  enjoy  most  of  heaven  is  previously  to  strive  how 
much  we  can  enjoy  of  earth ;  not,  however,  by  striving  to 
enjoy  it  exclusively  as  an  earthly  tiling,  still  less  as  a  sensu- 
ous one,  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual;  neitlier 
again  by  laying  ourselves  out  for  pleasure,  purely  as  such, 
but  by  taking  as  our  ruling  motive,  in  our  search  for  enjoy- 
ment, the  higher  development  of  our  humanity.  The  golden 
rule  of  all  is  to  connect,  as  often  and  as  closely  as  we  can, 
the  terrestrial  with  the  heavenly.    The  highest  delight  of 


*  For  a  variety  of  besotiful  commentary  and  quotation  upon  this 
siihject,  see  Dunlop's  History  of  Koman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  470. 
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■whicli  human  intelligence  is  susceptible  is  that  which  comes 
of  the  habit  of  translating  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
daily  life  into  ideas  that  lead  ultimately  to  God ;  there  are 
no  truly  beautiful  and  nourishing  ideas  but  such  as  ai-e 
felt  to  gravitate  imperceptibly  towards  Him,  while  none  are 
so  practical  and  efficacious,  as  ingredieuts  of  happiness,  as 
those  that  are  sucked,  honey-like,  from  the  merest  trifles  of 
existence.  So  in  regard  to  the  time  for  enjoyment.  Though 
we  may  rely  upon  the  recurrence  of  some  few  sources  of 
pleasure,  the  greater  part  are  so  fitful,  the  total  of  the  cir- 
cumstances is  so  unlikely  ever  to  be  the  same  again,  and 
our  owu  changes  of  emotional  state  are  so  frequent  and  ex- 
treme— what  enraptures  to-day  often  becoming  distasf^fiil 
and  even  bitter  on  the  morrow — that  if  we  would  realize 
life  in  its  Mlness,  we  must  let  no  chance,  not  tbe  slightest, 
escape,  though  at  the  moment  it  may  seem  utterly  insignifi- 
cant. Life  is  made  up  of  minutes,  and  its  happiness  of  cor- 
responding little  pleasures ;  the  wise  man  secures  the  atoms 
as  they  flit  past  him,  and  thus  hecome  owner  of  the  a^re- 
gate.  Miildng  every  circumstance  of  life,  sensuous,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  and  every  day  and  hour,  contribute  a  little 
something,  he  finds  that  though  a  brilliant  and  memorable 
pleasure  may  come  but  twice  or  thrice,  the  secret  of  a  happy 
life  is  nevertlieless  bis  own.  That  fine  secret  is  not  so  much 
to  lay  plans  for  acquu-jug  happy  days,  as  to  pluck  our  en- 
joyment on  the  spot ;  in  other  words,  t-o  spend  that  time  in 
being  happy  which  so  many  lose  in  deliberating  and  scheming 
how  to  become  so. 

Non  est,  crede  milii,  sapiente  dicere  Vivam; 
Sera  nimis  vita  est  craatinn,  vine  hodie. 


To  accojnplish  this,  we  have  only,  as  said  before,  to  make  the 
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most  of  each  little  incident  and  opportunity,  contemning 
and  repudiating  nothing;  always  remembering,  however, 
that  the  way  to  make  such  incidents  and  opportunities  most 
prolific  of  enjoyment  is  so  to  humanize  them  that  they  shall 
flower  into  thoughts  of  heaven.  Wilfully  to  let  opportuni- 
ties go  by,  is  a  wickedness  and  an  inexcusable  folly ;  whence 
the  still  more  foolish  regrets  which  tear  the  heart  that  has 
been  so  unjust  to  itself — for  foUy  is  only  another  name  for 
tham  and  prictle  seed  ; — but  a  greater  folly  yet,  is  to  stand 
ivaiting  and  wishing  for  opportunities,  when  in  feet  they  cir- 
cle us,  if  we  will  but  keep  on  the  qui  vive.  As  tiie  best 
school  in  respect  of  high  duties  is  the  practice  of  die  little 
onee  of  common  life,  so  the  best  and  shoitest  road  to  happi- 
ness and  trae  philosophy  is  to  make  the  most  of  what  lies 
beside  us,  and  enjoy  all  we  can  of  the  life  we  have,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  determine  what  fortune  eliaU  attend  our  steps. 
Dominus  providebit.  If  we  trusted  more  in  his  sponta- 
neous geneiiDsity,  we  should  seldomer  be  disconcerted  by  the 
failure  of  our  own  preparations,  and  should  find  that  the 
Divine  intent  is  that  life  shall  be  felicitous.  The  same,  did 
we  ask  ourselves  more  frequently  what  we  luive,  rather  than 
brood  so  ungrateMly  upon  what  we  have  not  Though 
we  may  be  poor  and  afilicted  in  comparison  with  some,  in 
contrast  with  others  we  are  opulent  and  blest.  Life  has  a 
prize  for  every  one  who  will  open  his  heart  to  receive  it, 
though  it  may  be  a  very  different  one  from  the  spirit  of  his 
early  dreams,  "  There  is  no  greater  mistake,"  says  a  thought- 
fiil  writer,  "  in  contemplating  the  issues  of  life,  tlian  to  sup- 
pose that  baffled  endeavors  and  disappointed  hopes  hear  no 
freits,  because  they  do  not  bear-  those  particular-  fruits  which 
were  sought  and  sighed  for. 


■'The  tree 

Slicks  kindlier  nurture  from  a 

soil  enrich'd 

By  jbi  own  fallen  leaves,  and  i 

nan  h  made 
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In  heart  and  spirit,  fror 
And  things  that  seem  t< 


The  disproportion  in  men's  Lnheritaiices  m  for  less  than  we 
are  proH©  to  think.  If  one  hand  of  the  universal  Giver  be 
closed,  the  other  is  expanded ;  no  one  is  left  without  his 
meed  of  compensation,  only  in  our  weakness  and  unthank- 
flilneas  wb  look  more  at  the  darker  side  of  our  own  lot,  and 
at  what  appears  to  us  the  brighter  side  of  our  neighbor's, 
Epictetus  explains  the  mystery  in  part ;  "  it  is  not  Fortune 
that  is  blind,  but  ourselves,"  Whatever  be  our  lot,  if  man 
will  but  just  concede  that  that  must  be  beat  for  him  which 
the  Best  of  Beings  has  ordained,  life  thenceforward  has  a 
solace  which  no  fortune  can  wrest  away, 

224.  Thankful,  hopeful,  happy  aa  we  may  be,  Death 
comes  at  last,  and  familiar  as  we  may  have  made  it  in 
thought  aa  a  general  proposition,  always  so  strangely  and 
solemnly  as  to  be  incredible  and  unexpected ;  in  the  case  of 
those  we  love,  as  an  impossibility  suddenly  converted  into 
a  reality.  Immortal  until  taken  away  from  us,  now  for  the 
fii-st  time  we  become  aware  that  they  were  only  lent,  and 
mourning  and  grieving  seem  to  be  the  only  real  and  perma- 
nent things  of  earth.  There  is  no  wrong  done  in  giving  way 
to  such  amotions.  To  be  troubled  at  the  death  of  those  we 
love,  and  to  shrink  from  death  on  our  own  part,  are  equally 
in  obedience  to  heaven-implanted  instincts,  and  the  formei- 
is  always  the  sign  of  an  amiable  and  tender  disposition. 
Luther  "-jhought  that  the  punishment  of  Adam  partly  con- 
sisted in  hia  long  life  of  nine  hundred  years,  seeing  that  in 
the  space  of  it  he  would  lose  so  many  friends.  They  are 
emotions,  nevertheless,  which  require  to  be  controlled,  and 
which  demand,  no  less,  that  they  shall  not  be  perverted. 

*  irpiiiy  Taylor,  "  Notes  from  Life." 
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Our  moral  and  intellectual  knowledge  we  should  ever  allow 
lo  remind  us  of  the  high  pui poses  they  are  intended  to  seive, 
and  to  lift  us  out  of  useless  and  uBgiateful  regiets  The 
Creator  disposes  us  ta  be  grieved  at  the  decease  of  our 
friends,  in  order  that  all  humane  and  kindly  feelmgs  may 
be  awakened  and  deepened  It  is  foi  the  sake  of  the  sni 
vivors  that  he  leids  us  to  soirow  tor  those  who  die  thit  the 
wi-etchedness  it  :s  to  be  bereaved  of  those  we  love,  with  the 
inevitable  reflection  that  enteru  into  it  of  how  mueli  we  have 
left  undone  that  would  have  contributed  to  then-  happiness, 
may  incite  us  to  be  more  generous  to  those  who  are  with  us 
still.  True  mourning  for  the  dead  is  to  live  as  they  desire 
we  should  do,  and  as  we  feel  most  pleasure  in  having  others 
live  towards  ourselves.  Any  other  is  little  difierent  from 
selflshness.  "We  do  not  honor  the  dead  by  withdraiving 
our  sympathy  from  the  living,  or  neglecting  occasions  of 
being  as  useful  to  tliem  as  we  were  to  tlie  individual  we 
mourn.  No  man  loses  by  death,  the  whole  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  can  say  that  his  generation  has  left  him 
alone.  The  place  of  those  who  are  gone  will  be  supplied  by 
others;  the  circle  perpetually  renews  itself;  to  determine 
that  none  can  or  shall  be  so  good  in  our  eyes  as  the  departed, 
is  at  once  to  behave  unchai'itably  to  mankind,  and  to  refuse 
the  compensations  which  God  provides."  Thus  does  the 
death,  so  called,  of  those  of  our  friends  and  companions  who 
precede  us  in  the  retiu-n  to  youth,  provide  us  with  the  most 
favorable  oppoi-tunity  of  testing  how  much  life  there  is  iu 
oui'selves.  For  the  value  and  reality  of  a  friend  consist, 
essentially,  in  his  influence  on  the  development  of  our  affec- 
tions, charming  them,  as  with  a  song,  into  love  of  the  Good 
and  Beautifiil,  and  this,  to  the  soul  that  is  in  right  order, 
t!ie  mere  dissolution  of  the  body  but  little  bindei-s.  All  that 
is  dearest  and  loveliest  in  those  who  go  flrst,  all  that  makes 
it  giX)d  tor  our  souls  to  possess  such  treasures,  remains  with 
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US,  if  wo  love  tn  y  fte  h  y  are  gone.  Friends,  parents, 
children,  brothers      'te       h  tbey  may  quit  tlieir  accus- 

tomed places,  an    b    n  een,  die  to  us  only  when  in 

our  ineonstaucy  i  g       h  n      Life  is  iove.     So  long  as 

we  love  a  thing  t^  n  It  is  only  when  we  cease  to 

love  it  that  it  dies  T  m  ndeed,"  says  Cicero,  speaking 
of  his  lost  friend  bcipio,  though  he  was  suddenly  snatched 
away,  Scipio  still  lives,  and  will  always  live,  for  I  love  the 
virtue  of  that  man,  and  that  worth  is  not  extinguished.  If 
the  recollection  of  these  things  had  died  along  with  him,  I 
could  in  nowise  have  borne  the  loss  of  that  most  intimate 
and  affectionate  friend.  But  these  things  have  not  perished ; 
nay,  they  are  cherished  rather  and  improved  by  reflection 
and  memory,"*  Eightly  regarded,  the  death  of  a  friend  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mercies  Gfod  bestows  upon  us.  Not  only 
does  it  operate  upon  the  development  of  the  affections;  but 
"through  the  gap  which  it  makes  in  the  visible,  we  gain  a 
vision  into  the  awful,  invisible  life  of  which  it  was  for  a  mo- 
ment the  semblance.  We  see  what  we  had  forgotten,  or 
never  properly  known,  that  the  life  we  lead  in  the  flesh  is 
only  the  appearance,  and  that  the  hidden  life  of  the  spirit  is 
the  reality,  and  thence  are  we  warned  from  walking  "in 
vain  show;"  for  it  is  no  other  than  walking  in  vain  show,  to 
surrender  ourselves,  as  we  are  so  prone,  to  matter  and  mate- 
rial things,  and  turn  deafly  fi-om  the  message  of  the  spirits 
ual."  In  its  purity,  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  a  part  of  that 
elegant  sentiment  of  our  nature  which  leads  us  to  sigh  at  the 
ruin  of  the  beautiful,  wherever  it  may  pertain,  or  however 
it  may  appeal.  The  heart  of  that  man  is  not  to  be  envied, 
who  can  eee  the  leaves  wither  and  the  flowers  fall,  without 
some  sentiment  of  regret,  or  who  can  pass  unnoticed  the 


*  Be  Amidtia,  at  the  end. 
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dried-up  fountain,  or  tlie  time-worn,  roofless,  silent  abbey. 
Tlie  tender  interest  wliich  every  rightly-ordered  mind  feels 
in  the  frailty  of  the  beautifiil,  alike  of  nature  and  of  art,  is 
only  a  slight  tribute  of  becoming  grief  and  affection,  seeing 
that  it  is  under  its  benign  and  humanizing  influence  that  we 
grow  in  wisdom,  and  become  conscious  of  delight;  our  sor- 
row for  the  dead,  so  lovely  as  they  were  to  our  hearts,  is  this 
self-same  tribute,  only  deserved  infinitely  better.  Far, 
accordingly,  from  our  thoughts  should  be  the  idea  of  misfor- 
tune in  connection  with  death.  "To  have  laid  a  strong 
affection  down  among  the  dead,  may  be  a  great  sorrow,  but 
is  not  a  real  misfortune.  "Whatever  one's  after-goings  may 
be,  there  is  a  deposit  for  the  future  life,  a  stake  in  the  better 
country,  a  part  for  the  heart  which  the  grave  keeps  holy,  in 
spite  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  The  living  may  change 
to  us,  or  we  to  them;  sin  may  divide,  strife  may  come  be- 
tween, but  through  all  times  and  fortunes,  the  dead  remain 
the  same  to  our  memories  and  loves.  The  child  talten  from 
us  long  ago  is  still  the  innocent  Iamb  that  was  not  for  our 
folding ;  the  early  lost  friend  is  still  the  blessed  of  our  youth, 
a  hope  not  to  be  withered,  a  promise  not  to  be  broken,  a 
possession  wherein  there  is  no  disappointment." 

225,  If  it  be  inconsiderate,  or  unkind,  or  unwise,  to  moni-n 
for  the  dead  merely  in  the  shape  of  regret  for  their  depar- 
ture, it  cannot  be  wisdom  to  complain  if  part  of  our  own 
time  seem  withheld.  That  a  man  should  lament  at  having 
to  die,  be  it  soon  or  late,  indicates  neither  philosophy  nor 
religion.  No  one  who  is  in  a  right  state  of  mind  ever  even 
thinks  about  death.  He  thinks  only  of  his  life,  knowing 
that  if  this  be  properly  regulated  and  developed,  death, 
come  when  it  may,  will  but  invigorate  and  renew  him.  It 
would  be  diiflcult  to  find  a  greater  or  more  pernicious  error 
than  that  so  often  propounded  as  "  religion,"  that  men 
should  be  always  looking  forward  to  their  "  end."     They 
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should  never  be  looting  forward  to  their  end ;  they  should 
be  too  intent  upon  their  presmxt.  True  religion  does  not 
concern  itself  as  to  how  and  when  men  die,  but  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  cnrrent  life.  Men  are  not  sav&i  according 
to  how  they  die,  but  according  to  how  they  live.  Death 
takes  no  man  unprepared,  whenever  it  may  come,  wherever 
he  may  be,  or  however  employed.  Neither  could  he  die  at 
a  better  time,  were  he  allowed  even  to  choose  and  arrange 
for  himself;  because  God,  who  fixes  it,  is  the  only  compe- 
tent judge  of  our  spiritual  condition,  and  causes  us  to  die  at 
the  precise  moment  when  it  will  be  best  for  our  eternal  wel- 
fare, whether  we  be  tending  upwards  or  downwards.  Even 
to  the  moat  wicked,  death  is  an  operation  of  mei'cy,  seeing 
that  it  is  of  Him  who  maketh  the  sun  of  his  love,  no  less 
than  that  of  nature,  "  to  rise  both  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  both  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
If  to  one  man  life  be  "  providentially  spared,"  the  life  of 
another  is  providentially  taken.  The  only  ground  on  which 
we  can  properly  lament  the  ending  of  our  sojourn  on  earth, 
is  that  it  prevents  our  being  any  longer  corporeally  useful 
to  others.  But  in  thinking  only  of  life,  and  never  of  death, 
we  are  not  to  think  only  of  our  fime-life.  We  should  think 
of  our  life  as  a  stream,  which  commencing  in  a  wilderness, 
presently  leaps  from  it  in  a  waterfall,  and  thereafter  pursues 
its  endless  course  through  a  countiy  infinitely  rich  and 
beautiftil  with  nature,  art,  civilization,  and  religion,  reflect- 
ing in  its  serene  and  softly  gliding  depths,  each  heavenly 
scene  it  visits.  Darwin  remarks  that  we  are  less  dazzled  by 
the  light  on  waking,  if  we  liave  been  dreaming  of  visible 
objects.  Happy  are  they  who  in  this  life  dream  of  higher 
things  than  those  of  earth  I  They  wQl  the  sooner  be  able 
to  see  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come.  Living  hsre  the 
true  life  of  the  soul,  we  shall  start  at  once  from  the  slumber 
of  temporal  existence  into  shining  iind  intelligible  morning. 
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To  me  tlie  thonglit  of  death  is  terrible. 

Having  sueli  hold  on  life.     To  thee  it  is  not 

So  much  even  as  tlie  lifting  of  a  latch ; 

Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 

Out  of  a  tent  already  luminoos 

With  light  that  ehinea  through  its  transpaicnt  walla. 

Wisdom,  then,  dictates  that  life  should  be  our  great  and 
only  regard.  For  the  first  office  of  wisdom  is  to  give  things 
their  due  valuation,  to  estimate  aright  how  much  they  are 
worth ;  and  the  second  is  to  treat  them  according  to  their 
worthiness. 

226.  The /ear  of  death  is  quite  anotlier  matter.  As  said 
above,  it  is  the  simple  emotion  of  nature,  the  play  of  a 
divinely-implanted  instinct,  and  thus  conformable  to  the 
just  order  of  things.  ViituaJiy,  it  is  the  impulse  to  self- 
preBervation,  the  profoundest  instinct  of  the  whole  animal 
creation,  seeing  that  without  it,  every  species,  man  included, 
would  soon  become  extinct.  The  innumerable  physical 
perils  which  endanger  life ;  and  in  man,  the  mental  suifer- 
ings  superadded  to  tliem,  would  lead,  in  different  instances, 
either  to  its  accidental  loss,  or  its  willing  surrender,  almost 
as  soon  as  possessed,  and  thus  to  the  depopulating  of  the 
world.  How  rapidly  does  life  even  nowhecome  lost,  despite 
the  desire  to  preserve  it  1  Save  for  the  great  impulse  within, 
to  Live,  whatever  it  may  cost,  the  world  would  cease  to  be 
replenished,  and  "  Be  fruitfiii  and  multiply"  have  been  an 
impractical  command.  Men  diifer  about  arte  and  sciences, 
about  their  pleasures,  fashions,  ornaments,  and  avocations, 
but  all  are  agreed  in  the  love  of  life,  and  hate,  and  fear, 
and  flee  from  death.  "We  do  not  ail  philosophize,"  says 
Clemens,  "  but  do  we  not  all  follow  aftei-  life  T'  "  This  tem- 
poral life,"  says  another  venerable  writer,  "  though  full  of 
labor  and  trouble,  yet  is  desired  by  all,  both  oM  and  youiifv, 
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princes  and  peasants,  wise  men  and  fools."*  Virtue,  wis- 
dom, poetry,  tlie  Bible,  are  mattei-s  which  from  intellectual 
slow-pacedness,  or  moral  disrelish,  excite  only  moieties  of 
interest,  but  life  is  the  central,  universal,  indomitable 
solicitude. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penary  or  imprisonment 
Can  Isty  on  nutui'e,  is  a  paradise 
To  ivhat  we  fear  of  death. 

Man  needs,  in  truth,  to  love  life,  if  only  from  the  immensity 
of  function  which  he  is  qualified  to  perform  ;  and  doubtless 
it  is  in  order  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  his  opportunities, 
if  he  will,  and  build  up  his  futurity,  that  the  love  of  the 
merely  animal  life  is  made  so  strong  in  him ;  for  this  is  the 
first  essential  to  the  incomparable  privileges  of  existence. 
It  is  by  reason  of  the  great  excellence  of  life,  as  a  spmiual 
necessity,  that  the  deepest  injury  that  can  be  inflicted  is  to 
kill,  and  that  the  highest  philanthropy  and  goodness  is  to 
preserve  alive,  To  lay  down  one's  life  for  another  implies 
the  most  ardent  of  all  possible  love,  because  it  is  the  relin- 
quishment of  our  richest  treasure. 

227.  The  man,  accordingly,  who  affects  to  regard  death 
vnthoitt  fea/r,  must  not  expect  to  be  believed.  He  may  not' 
anticipate  it  with  horror ;  he  may  have  learned,  by  secret 
and  silent  preparation  of  the  heart,  and  by  accustoming 
himself  to  see  God  as  infinitely  just  and  merciful,  how  to 
meet  it  cheerfully ;  he  may  be  perfectly  resigned  to  it  when 
he  sees  its  approaching  shadow ;  biit  still  he  dreads,  and 
were  the  spirit  not  withdrawn  by  him  who  gave  it,  would 
never  part  with  it  of  himself.  When  death  is  actually  about 
to  happen,  the  fear  of  it  is  in  great  measure  lost.     At  all 


*  Lactantiua,  Book  iii.,  cliap.  12. 
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events  it  is  not  common,  as  well  known  to  those  whose  pro- 
fesBions  lead  them  to  the  pillows  of  the  dying.  This,  again, 
is  a  vast  mercy  and  providence  of  God,  both  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  bystanders.  Given  to  us  when  it  is  proper 
we  should  live,  it  is  mercifully  taken  away  when  we  are 
going  to  depart.  When  we  fear  death  most,  supposing  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  physical  reason  for  the  fear,  we 
are  probably  entering  on  our  highest  usefiilness  to  the  world. 
When  fear  does  manifest  itself  at  the  period  of  approaching 
death,  it  is  rather  as  the  result  of  some  diseased  or  enfeebled 
state  of  mind,  usually  induced  by  spurious  religious  teach- 
ing; or  of  vivid  presentiments  of  what  a  wicked  life  is  about 
to  lead  to ;  than  as  a  part  of  the  animal  instioct  which  pre- 
viously had  ruled.  As  a  rule,  death,  at  the  last  hour,  like 
Satan,  appears  only  to  those  who  have  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  him,  and  rarely  even  to  these.  Nothing  is  more  decep- 
tive than  the  manner  in  which  a  person  dies,  though  often 
made  so  much  of.  The  wickedest  die  "in  peace"  no  sel- 
domer  than  the  righteous,  though  it  is  the  peace  of  torpor  in 
one  case,  of  piety  in  the  other.  The  inmost  ground  of  men's 
fear  of  deathisconsciousnessof  severance  from  God,  through 
disobedience  to  his  law.  Brutes  fear  to  die  simply  because 
of  thdr  instinct  to  pi-eserve  life,  or  from  the  purely  animal 
feeling.  Men  fear  to  die  from  a  twofold  ground;  super- 
ficially, fi-om  the  same  instinct  as  that  of  the  brutes;  in- 
teriorly, from  consciousness  of  this  severance  from  their 
Maker.  God  desires  that  all  meji  should  be  united  to  him, 
and  to  this  end  has  given  them  adequate  spiritual  faculties, 
wherein  they  diall  exercise  tlie  life  which  conducts  to  heaven. 
In  proportion  as  tliey  do  this,  and  thei^eby  attain  to  con- 
sciousness of  union  with  Him,  the  idea  of  death  departs 
from  them,  because  they  are  living  with  the  Fountain  of 
Life ;  the  less  that  they  feel  united,  tlie  more  do  they  think 
of  dciith,  and  fcar  to  die.     While,  accordingly,  the  righteous 
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man  Tiewa  hia  physical  death  with  no  alarm,  the  unrighteous 
carries  hia  iear  \Yith  him  even  into  the  future  state.  Fear 
of  death  is  not  so  much  according  to  the  place  a  pei-son  ia  m, 
as  according  to  the  condition  of  his  heart.  It  is  its  own  dis- 
solution of  which  the  aoulj  in  its  secret  chambers,  is  afraid ; 
and  the  sense  of  dialoeation  feom  God  which  gives  the  real 
agony  to  the  expectation  of  death  here,  will  constitute  a  simi- 
lar but  infinitely  severer-  torment  hereafter;  aa  in  heaven  the 
greatest  blessing  wiU  be  the  sensation  of  coherence  with  God, 
or  Life.  To  fency,  as  many  do,  that  death  ia  not  only  terri- 
ble and  affrighting,  but  physically  painful,  is  quite  a  mistake, 
being  to  look  for  sensibility  in  the  loss  of  sensibility.  Death 
is  a  sleep  rather  than  a  sensation,  a  suspension  of  our  faculties 
rather  than  a  conflict  with  them ;  instead  of  a  time  of  sufier- 
ing,  a  time  of  deepening  unconsciousness.  Dr.  BaiUio  tells 
us  that  his  observation  of  death-beds  inclines  him  to  the  fii-m 
belief  that  nature  intended  we  should  go  out  of  the  world 
ua  unconsciously  as  we  come  into  it.  The  moment,  says 
Mrs.  Jamesouj  "  in  which  the  spirit  meets  death  is  probably 
like  that  in  which  it  is  embraced  by  sleep.  To  be  conscious 
of  the  immediate  transition  from  the  waking  to  the  sleeping 
state  never,  I  suppose,  happened  to  any  one." 
,  228.  TFAy  is  man  immortal?  Not  simply  because  the  soul  is 
non-material.  We  must  not  suppose,  remarks  Warburton, 
that  because  the  soul  ia  immaterial,  it  is  necessarily  impei^ 
ishable.  Though  it  does  uot  dissolve  after  the  manner  of 
matter,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  susceptible  of 
extinction  in  some  other  way.*  To  suppose  otherwise  would 
be  to  esteem  it  of  the  same  substance  as  tlie  Creator,  instead 
of  one  of  his  creaturts,  as  it  is.  Of  all  the  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  of  its  being  "immaterial" 
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is  unquestionably  the  ivealcest.  "Tiie  immortality  of 
the  soul,"  says  Dr.  Knapp,  in  the  Christian  Theology, 
"  neither  depends  for  proof  upon  ite  immateriality,  nor  from 
the  latter  can  it  be  certainly  deduced."  To  the  same  effect 
is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor : — "  As  to  the  pretended 
demonstrations  of  immortality  drawn  from  the  assumed 
simplicity  and  indestructibility  of  the  soul  as  an  immaterial 
substance,  they  appear  altogether  inconclusive."*  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  indeed,  that  he  who  affirms  man  to  be  im- 
mortal simply  because  of  the  immatei-iality  of  the  soul,  is 
bound  to  affirm  likewise  the  immortality  not  only  of  the 
uobler  animals,  but  even  of  the  microscopic  animalculse, 
which  would  be  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  revelation. 
Bishop  Butler's  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
namely,  that  in  fiitai  diseases  the  mind  often  remains  vigor- 
ous to  the  last,  though  commonly  esteemed  one  of  tlie 
strongest,  is  actually  of  no  more  worth  than  the  argument 
of  immateriality.  Any  flinction  will  remain  vigorous  to  the 
last  if  the  organ  of  its  exercise  be  not  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Immortality  inheres  in  the  soul  of  man  not  because  it  is 
immaterial  or  spiritual  as  to  substance,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
"breath  of  lives"  which  God  breathed  into  man  in  the 
begiiming;  the  life  of  intelligence  to  know  him,  and  the  life 
of  power  and  adaptedness  to  love  him.  It  is  through  the 
possession  of  these  two  faculties  that  man  lives  forever,  in 
happiness  or  in  misery,  according  as  they  are  honored  or 
abused,  and  not  merely  because  he  possesses  a  soul  or  spi- 
ritual body.  They  remain  with  him,  and  thus  keep  him 
alive  forever,  because  given  by  infinite,  divine,  unchangeable 
Love,  wliicb,  whatever  it  gives  once,  it  gives  everlastingly, 
AVere  God  to  withdraw  life  from  man,  even  for  an  iiistiiut, 
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he  would  not  be  the  Paithful  and  the  True,  Tlie  very 
object  of  the  creation  of  man  was,  that  a  being  should  exist 
competent  to  receive  and  reciprocate  this  love.  Love  lives 
by  reciprocity.  Its  most  exquisite  satiafection  and  delight 
is  at  once  to  love  and  be  loved  back  again  by  the  chosen 
one  of  the  bosom  and  theoffipringof  thebody.  Not  simply 
to  exhibit  his  power  or  his  skill,  did  God  ci-eate  the  nni- 
verse,  but  that  his  love  might  have  an  arena,  and  that  hap- 
piness inexpressible  should  animate  innumerable  hearts.  To 
think  of  God  aright,  we  must  think  at  the  same  moment  of 
a  universe  of  intelligent  and  feeling  creatures,  for  each  idea 
is  needfiil  to  the  true  reading  of  the  other.  Any  idea  of 
God  \*hich  dses  not  include  man,  is  low  and  imperfect. 
Banish  then  the  fency  that  man  is  immortal  because  he  has 
an  immatenal"  soul.  It  needs  to  be  something  more  than 
immateiial  it  must  be  adapted  to  religious  exercises ;  just 
as  it  avails  nothing  to  the  Ouraiig  Outang  to  be  organized, 
he  must  be  adapted  to  talk  and  to  manipulate,  if  he  is  to 
enter  the  ranlis  of  humanity. 

229.  It  is  because  these  two  fiiculties — intelligence  to 
know  and  adaptedness  to  love — are  not  possessed,  that 
brutes  are  only  temporal.  They  cannot  entertain  heavenly 
ideas— they  cannot  feel  religious  emotions, — as  Wesley  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  they  are  not  "  creatures  capable  of  God." 
Unprofitably  indeed  has  the  time  been  spent  by  those  who 
have  sought  to  show  that  brutes  are  immortal,  or  even  have 
any  claim  to  be.  The  chief  argument  with  those  who  have 
espoused  the  notion,  has  been  the  "justice  of  God,"  which 
requires,  they  contend,  tliat  brutes  should  live  over  again, 
in  order  to  be  recompensed  for  the  evils  they  suffer  here. 
Tills,  indeed,  is  the  only  argument,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
brutes  which  shows  them  to  be  placed  here  for  probationary 
and  preparative  discipline,  as  man  is ;  such  discipline  being 
not  only  necdftil  to  heaven,  and  the  reason  of  man's  being 
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made  a  free  moral  a^ent,  but  one  of  the  best  natural  proofs 
of  the  destiny  of  him  who  is  subjected  to  it.  Brutes  haTe 
none  of  the  pains,  anxietieSj  and  disquietudes  arising  from 
moral  causes,  to  which  man  is  subject  They  have  none  of 
his  love  of  virtue,  thirst  of  knowledge,  or  intense  and  con- 
stant longing  after  such  a  degree  of  happiness  as  this  life 
not  only  never  gives,  but  is  absolutely  incapable  of  afford- 
ing. The  plea  above-mentioned  is  therefore  the  on]y  one. 
But  is  it  a  reasonable  plea  ?  That  the  infliction  of  cruelties 
on  brutes  by  man  must  one  day  be  accounted  for  by  him  is 
certain,  because  of  the  great  and  shameful  wickedness  of  ill- 
treating  and  giving  pain  to  the  defenseless.  Probably, 
however,  all  these  cruelties  and  pains  appear  to  brutes  as  so 
many  aeddenU,  devoid  of  meaning  or  intentional  harm,  and 
no  more  than  the  fall  upon  them  of  a  tree  or  a  house.  That 
tliey  suffer-  witli  the  intensity  commonly  supposed,  may  also 
be  seriously  doubted.  In  reasoning  concerning  the  feelings 
of  the  lower  animals,  we  are  too  apt  to  reason  from  our 
oivn—a,  course  which  cannot  but  lead  to  error.  That  which 
so  enormously  aggravates  physical  suffering  in  man,  is  the 
operation  of  his  imagination.  Brutes,  being  destitute  of  this 
faculty,  perceive  only  by  moments,  without  reflecting  upon 
past  and  future,  and  time  and  life  without  reflection  are,  as 
we  all  know,  next  neighbors  to  iio-time  and  Jto-life.  Suffer- 
ing, alone  and  definite,  is  incomparably  less  afflictive  than 
when  combined  with  various  and  indefinite  trouble  of  mind. 
Let  none  suppose  that  divulging  this  to  mankind  at  large 
would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brute  creation.  The  gentle 
and  kind  will  always  treat  bmtes  gently  and  kindly,  what- 
ever their  feeling  or  want  of  feeling;  while  the  cruel  will 
always  treat  them  cruelly,  as  they  do  their  own  species. 

230.  Whether'  or  no,  that  pain,  hunger,  thirst,  and  other 
such  "evils,"  (which  are  all  that  brutes  can  be  seen  to  en- 
dure,) require  compensation  in  another  life,  is  aftei-  all,  no 
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argument,  because  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  thsise  are 
evils;  and  query,  is  not  the  physical  enjoyment  of  all  crea- 
tures quite  a  balance  against  their  physical  sufferings?  The 
enjoyment  of  the  brute  creation  is  immense.  We  cannot 
turn  onr  eyes  in  any  direction,  but  we  witness  an  exuberance 
of  it.  Earth,  aii',  and  water  alike  swarm  with  beings  fuU 
of  the  deiiglit  of  living,  and  collectively,  perhaps  experienc- 
ing as  large  an  amount  of  agreeable  physical  sensation  as 
does  the  total  of  the  human  race.  No  small  part  of  this 
happiness  is  of  man's  own  bounty  to  them,  though  certainly 
for  his  own  interest  in  the  end.  "He  spreads  the  verdant 
mead,  and  lays  out  pleasure-grounds  for  the  hoi-se,  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  and  the  deer;  and  the  pang  that  deprives  them 
of  existence  is  as  nothing  compared  to  their  antecedent  life 
of  luxury.  Were  thei-e  no  men  to  till  the  ground,  the  earth 
would  not  maintain  a  thousandth  part  of  the  animals  it  does 
at  present,  and  the  want  of  cultivation  would  also  unfit  it 
for  the  mass  of  living  insect  enjoyment  with  which  it  now 
swarms."  Besides,  in  the  lower  grades  of  animals,  whose 
numbers  compared  with  those  of  the  higher  kinds,  or  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  ar6  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  physical  suffer- 
ing is  little,  if  at  all  experienced.  As  regards  these,  accord- 
ingly, the  plea  of  recompense  cannot  stand,  and  this  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  whole  hypothesis.  When  we  see 
fishes  and  insects  apparently  writhing  in  pain,  it  is  not  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  agonizing  torture,  but  that  they  are 
struggling  to  be  free.  Those  vehement  efforts  come  simply 
of  impatience  of  control,  a  desire  common  to  eveiy  living 
creature.  Nothing  that  has  life  but  rebels  against  captivity. 
Imprison  even  a  plant,  and  it  becomes  as  restless,  in  its 
sphere  of  being,  as  a  cl^ined  animal.  Pain,  in  feet,  is  so 
8%ht  in  the  humbler  classes  of  animals  as  in  no  way  to 
admit  of  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  man  and  the  crea- 
tures he  has  domesticated.     Every  entomologist  knows  liow 
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indifferent  are  insects  to  mutilations  that  would  be  ingtaDt 
death  to  a  quadruped;  Mr.  Stoddart,  in  his  entertaining 
little  volume,  "Angling  Reminiscences,"  has  put  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  that  fishes  feel  no  hurt  from  the 
hook. 

231.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  brutes  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  one.  The  Indian,  whose  blissful  heaven 
consists  of  exhaustless  hunting-grounds,  does  but  reflect  &om 
the  forests  of  the  West,  what  is  thousands  of  years  old  in 
the  Odyssey:  "After  him  I  beheld  vast  Orion,  hunting  in 
the  meadows  of  asphodel,  beasts  which  he  had  killed  in  the 
desert  mountains,  having  a  brazen  club  in  his  hands,  for- 
ever unbroken."  Virgil,  in  his  sixth  book,  enumerates  ani- 
mals seen  by  jEneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto;  Hercules, 
in  Theocritus,  finishes  the  narration  of  his  great  exploit  of 
slaying  the  Nemean  lion  by  saying  that  "Hades  received  a 
monster  sou!."  The  same  belief  existed  among  the  Di-uids, 
though  doubtless  a  transplantation  from  the  East;  the  war- 
rior shades,  celebrated  in  song  by  the  son  of  Fingal,  love  all 
the  amusements  of  their  youth;  they  bend  the  how,  and 
pursue  the  resuscitated  stag.  Authors  who  have  left  treat- 
ises on  the  subject  are  Crocius,  Eibovius,  Aubry,  Gimma, 
&c.,  and  in  our  own  country,  Richard  Dean,  Curate  of 
Middleton  m  1768.  "As  brutes"  says  the  latter,  "have 
accompanied  man  in  all  his  capital  calamities,  (as  deluges, 
famines,  and  pestilences,)  so  will  they  attend  him  in  his  final 
deliverance."  Southey,  Lamartine,  and  Miss  Seward  have 
written  beautiful  verses  expressing  their  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  brutes.  The  "Penseellwood  Papei's"  (Bentley, 
1846)  may  be  consulted  for  an  essay  to  the  same  purpose; 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Common-place  Book  (pp.  207-212)  for 
selected  opinions;  and  Bonnei's  PaliiiffSnigie  PMlosophiquc; 
Idiee  sur  VHoi  .futur  dea  Animattx,  ((Euvres,  Tom.  vii.)  for  a 
long  and  minute  argument.     Dr.  Barclay  (Inquiry,  &c,,  p. 
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399,)  pleads  that  for  anglit  we  know,  brntea  may  be  immor- 
tal, "reserved  as  forming  many  of  the  accustomed  links  in 
the  chain  of  being,  and  by  preserving  the  chain  entii-e,  con- 
tribute, in  the  future  state,  as  they  do  here,  to  the  general 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  universe,  a  source,  not  only  of 
sublime,  but  of  perpetual,  delight."  It  is  true  that  the 
forms  of  animals  will  be  thus  needed ;  it  is  true  also  tliat  they 
will  appear  in  the  scenery  of  the  future  world,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  those  forms  will  be  there  by  resurrection  from 
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232.  CoNOERSiNG  no  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the 
human  mind  are  theoretical  doctriQe,aiid  familiar,  practical 
belief,  so  widely  discrepant,  as  in  regard  to  that  most  solemn 
and  aivful  event  of  human  life,  the  Kesurrectioii  after  death. 
We  say  "  of  life"  because  life  acd  imniortality,  rightly 
viewed,  are  not  two  distinct  things,  any  more  than  time  and 
eternity  are.  Life  runs  on  into  immortality,  partitioned 
ft-om  it  only  by  a  thic,  dissolving  veil  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Time  is  simply  that  part  of  Eternity  in  which  we  exist  now. 
Man  is,  not  io  he,  immortal.  Although  the  true  idea  of  tlie 
Resurrection  has  been  incidentally  stated  in  other  places,  a 
distinct  chapter  upon  its  philosophy  and  phenomena  becomes 
of  the  highest  importance  to  our  present  inquiry.  As  with 
many  other  topics,  it  has  been  impossible  wholly  to  postpone 
it ;  some  of  what  we  have  now  to  present  in  a  connected 
form  may  in  consequence  want  the  air  of  absolute  novelty; 
but  by  concentrating  the  whole,  perhaps  even  the  points 
already  touched  upon  will  become  more  intelligible,  and 
thus  render  the  new  allusion  to  them  not  unwelcome, 

233.  Doctrine  says  the  Resurrection  is  to  happen  in  tlie 
remote  future;  Belief  says  it  occurs  simultaneously  with 
dissolntion.  Who  ever  speaks  of  a  departed  friend  except 
as  having  "  gone  to  heaven,"  that  is,  of  living  there  as  a 
glorified  human  being,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  bodily 
member,  and  every  mental  faculty  and  emotion,  needful  to 
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the  realization  of  celestial  happiness  ?  Who  ever  speaks, 
we  say,  except  of  their  having  gone— murk,  not  as  to  go,  at 
some  indefinitely  distant  period,  but  as  having  already  and 
absolutely  gone?  Unwilling  as  men  may  be  to  allow  in 
words  that  the  soul  is  a  spiritual  body,  independent  of  the 
material  body,  and  capable  of  complete  existence  after  part- 
ing with  the  latter ;  to  believe  that  the  departed  is  "  in 
Leaven"  is  neoessarily  to  believe  it ;  also  to  believe  in  imme- 
diate resurrection,  and  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  in 
immediate  "judgment."  In  every  age  has  that  great  unim- 
peachable intuition  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  of  its  imme- 
diate resurrection,  been  the  faith  of  sorrowing  men.  Wliat^ 
ever  light  Scripture  may  have  thrown  upon  death,  to  this 
the  human  heart  cleaves  with  firm,  undeviating  affection. 
However  opposed  in  other  things,  in  this.  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian are  agreed — death  is  immediate  entrance  into  the  Better 
Land.    How  beautiful  is  the  monody  of  the  old  Greek 

"Prote,  thou  art  not  dead,  b  tltm  dt       bttejl            d 

dwellest  in  the  Islaads  of  f!      Bl    t      m  g    b     dant  b-u  q 

where  thou  art  delighted,  wh  I     tnpp    g     1     5  th    El  pi 

amongst  soft  flowers,  fer  from  all    li      Th  t      pai      th         t 

neither  does  heat  nor  diaeaae  tr     bl     th  h  in                tl      t 

nor  is  the  life  of  man  any  lo          d         d  b  tl        f      th       I        t 
the  pure  splendor  of  Olympi 

Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  the  Persians  to  rejoice  at 
bis  funeral,  and  not  to  lament  as  if  he  were  really  dead. 
The  Arabs  r^ard  it  impious  to  mourn  for  the  deceased, 
"  that  is,"  say  they,  "  for  those  who  are  ivith  Mahomet  in 
Paradise."  "  Dear  Sir,"  writes  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Evelyn, 
in  1656,  "  I  am  in  some  little  disorder  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  boy  that  lately  made  me 
very  glau ;  hut  now  he  rejoices  in  his  little  orb,  while  we 
think  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is."     Her^, 
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indeed,  is  the  mourner's  consolation.  When  the  loved  and 
lost  are  thought  of  by  the  calm  light  of  the  great  and 
sacred  truth  that  "  there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  they  cease  to 
be  dead ;  their  resurrection  has  already  taken  place.  The 
mind  that  is  iu  a  right  state  recoils  from  the  chill  ideas  of 
the  coffin,  and  putrefaction,  and  inanimateness,  and  fastens 
on  the  sweet  conviction  that  the  vanished  one  is  alive,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  aereneafc  happiness  and  rest.  It  thinlts 
of  the  corpse  in  the  grave  merely  as  an  old  garment,  conse- 
crated indeed  by  the  loved  being  who  had  used  it,  but  of  no 
value  in  itself,  and  soon  to  he  tlie  dust  from  which  it  was 
moulded.  Never  was  there  a  more  lovely  illustration  of 
this  feith  than  the  epitaph  on  the  mother  and  her  infent  in 
the  Greenwood  Cemetery  at  New  York :  "Is  it  well  with 
thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  And  she  answered,  It  is 
well."  (2  Kings  iv.  26.)  That  part  of  the  great  mystery 
which  concerns  the  souls  of  little  children  who  die,  and  their 
development  in  the  future  life,  is  the  most  pleasing  perhaps 
of  ail  for  our  contemplation.  Whether  do  they  remain 
little  children,  or  expand  to  the  full,  beautiful,  noble  human 
stature  ?  Either  way,  those  who  have  lost  sueh  a  one,  aa-e 
never  without  a  little  child  to  love  and  nestle  in  their 
hearts.  The  others  grow  up  and  become  men  and  women, 
but  this  one  stays  with  them  forever. 

234.  In  order  to  a  true  idea  of  the  Resurrection,  it  re- 
quires accordingly,  first  that  we  should  have  a  true  idea  of 
what  the  soul  is ;  second,  a  true  idea  of  what  constitutes 
Death.  The  soul,  as  we  have  seen  above,  ia  no  mere  ap- 
pendage to  man,  formless  and  insubstantial,  but  man  him- 
self. Death,  as  we  have  also  seen,  is  simply  the  departure 
of  man  from  his  temporal,  material  body,  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  material  world;  and  enti-ance  upon  full  con- 
Bciouancas  of  the  spiritual  world,  The  fundamental  truth 
of  the  whole  matter  simplifies  therefore  into  this — the  dis- 
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s  of  ourselves  from  our  material  bodies.  "  It  is  the 
soul,"  says  Hierocles,  "that  is  you,  the  body  that  is  yours''* 
What  we  are  is  one  thing,  what  we  have,  or  some  time  have 
had,  round  about  us,  is  another.  We  must  not  confound 
them.  It  is  because  they  are  confounded,  that  people  cannot 
see  how  the  soul  can  be  independent,  and  live  and  act  sepa- 
rately and  apart.  As  we  cast  oif  our  clothes  at  night,  and 
ivake  to  tlie  world  of  visions,  so  is  it  at  death — we  cast  off 
our  temporary  material  bodies,  which  are  only  so  much 
apparel,  and  become  conscious  of  the  world  of  spirits.  A 
man  never  really  dies.  A  change  comes  over  us,  but  life  is 
never  really  extinguished,  nor  for  one  instant  suspended. 
The  dead,  as  we  call  them,  are  no  raore  dead  than  we  our- 
selves. Solemn  is  the  thought,  but  someioh&re  our  departed 
friends  are  every  one  of  them  alive,  consciously,  vigorously, 
actively  alive. 

235.  Further,  as  the  soul  is  the  man,  and  the  material 
body  only  his  house  while  upon  earth,  a  man  is  never  really 
buried.  No  human  being,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
has  ever  yet  been  buried,  no,»not  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
Buried !  How  can  a  living  sou!  be  buried  ?  Man  is  wbei'e 
his  conscious  being  is,  his  memory,  his  love,  his  imag^ation ; 
and  since  these  cannot  be  put  into  the  grave,  the  man  is 
never  put  there.  80  far  from  being  our  "last  home,"  the 
grave  is  not  a  home  at  ail,  for  we  never  are  laid  in  it  or  go 
near  it.  "  How  shall  we  bury  you  ?"  said  Crito  to  Socrates, 
before  he  drank  the  poison.  "  Just  as  you  please,"  replied 
Socrates,  "if  only  you  can  catch  me!"  Socrates  Icnew  bet- 
ter than  that  he  should  die.    He  saw  through  death  as  a 


*  Sii  yip  h  b  'pvxfi-  ri  li  inj^ia,  aap.  Commentaries  on  the  Golden 
Verses  of  Pythagoras,  (Ed.  Needham,  1709,  p.  114).  Many  other 
obaervatione  of  the  same  tenor  ocmir  in  thifi  truly  philosophical 
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vapor  curtMn,  through  which  he  would  bui'st  into  another 
life.  "I  shall  not  die;  I  shall  never  die,"  is  what  every  mail 
ought  to  say,  and  energetically  to  think.  "  I  shall  never 
die;  I  shall  never  be  buried;  bury  me  if  you  can  catch  me!" 
Burying,  as  conunonly  spoken  of,  is  a  gross,  material  idea, 
thoroughly  vulgar,  uupoetical,  and  uuscriptural,  the  result 
of  materialism  in  theology,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the 
small  amount  of  spirituality  current  in  the  popular  reli- 
gious creed.  To  talk  of  a  man  being  "  buried,"  put  into 
the  earth,  and  lying  there,  while  his  soul  is  somewhere  else, 
is  no  less  false  and  illogical  to  the  understanding  than  it  is 
offensive  to  the  feelings.  "We  ought  to  rise  above  the  use  of 
such  base  phraseology.  We  ought  even  to  teach  our  children, 
from  the  earliest,  that  there  are  no  men  and  women  really 
in  the  grave ;  and  truly  they  better  understand  and  receive 
this  great  truth  than  many  of  their  elders.  How  difficult 
to  make  a  child  believe  that  its  mother,  or  father,  or  bro- 
ther, is  below  the  sods !  And  how  foolish  the  eiforts  some- 
times made  to  force  it  to  believe  the  degrading  falseliood ! 
Leave  it  alone  to  its  heaven-torn  thoughts.  Why  attempt 
to  destroy  the  being  of  one  who  is  merely  absent  to  us, 
as  we  shall  all  be,  ei-e  long,  to  others?"  The  very  tomb- 
stone is  inscribed  falsely.    It  says  "Here  lies  the  body  of 

."    Rather  should  it  be,  "Here  lies  the  fast  of  the 

bcdie«  of ,"  since  the  bodj   ve   lej  a  t  o  t  of  at  death 

IS  only  the  concluding  one  of  a  long  «e  es  every  one  of 
them  quit-e  as  worthy  of  commemor  t  on  Tl  e  earth,  let  us 
remember  too,  does  not  itself  open  tl  e  grave  we  deem  so 
tnghtiul  It  is  man  who  digs  t  anlwlo  peoples  it  with 
the  horror  which  he  charges  on  it.  People  talk  again  of 
the  "  worms"  which  devour  the  dead.  Here  is  another  fal- 
sity. Our  bodies  mouldei-  and  decay,  but  they  are  not 
eaten.  Worms  ai'e  engendered,  not  by  corruption,  but  by 
flies,  who  must  lay  the  eggs  from  wbich  they  issue,  and  no 
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flies  have  power  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  earth  as  the 
depth  at  which  the  dead  are  usually  laid.  Wrong  feeling 
about  dead  bodies  and  the  gi'ave  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  vitiate  religious  teaching,  to  hinder  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  friends,  and  in  general,  to  mar  faith  in  immortal- 
ity. Happy  the  day  when  all  shall  leani  tliat  the  corpses 
of  the  departed  are  no  more  than  relinquished  garments  of 
living  men  and  women — temples  of  God  in  which  divine 
service  is  over  and  finished,  the  chanting  hushed,  the  adslea 
deserted,  and  to  be  contemplated  with  as  little  terror  and 
revolting  as  we  gaze  at  the  silent  ruins  of  Rivaulx  or  Tin- 
tern  before  altogether  "  wede  away"  by  Time. 

236.  The  conviction  of  our  departed  frieuda  being  alive 
in  heaven,  fashions  our  own  secret  expectations.  No  one 
ever  imagmee  from  his  heart,  that  he  is  to  He  indefinitely  in 
the  earth,  but  rather  that  death  will  be  to  greet  and  be 
gi'eeted  by  old,  well-known  faces,  shining  in  the  sweetest 
lineaments  of  love — that  as  we  were  received  when  as  little 
infants  we  entered  fkis  world,  with  tenderness  and  affection, 
so  shall  we  be  when  as  men  aijd  women  we  enter  the  next; 
that,  in  short,  all  pleasant  things  and  states  will  immediately 
supervene,  the  same,  yet  inexpressibly  more  bright,  all  the 
dreams  found,  and  only  the  sleep  lost  It  is  enough  that 
we  have  a  spontaneous  hope  of  it,  for  the  hopes  of  the  heart 
are  rarely  deceptions. 

Mj  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before, 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Bhall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore, 

Some  summer  morning? 

Wlieu  from  thy  cheerful  face,  a  ray 
Of  bliss  bath  Gtrnelt  aci-oss  the  dny, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  swnet  forewarning? 
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Intuition  is  worth  volumes  of  logic.  "Where,  in  tlie  plan 
of  nature,"  says  the  Geiman  writer  Eeimar,  "  do  we  find 
instincts  ialsifled  ?  Where  do  we  see  an  instance  of  a  crea- 
ture instinctively  ci'aving  a  certain  kind  of  food,  in  a  place 
where  no  such  food  can  be  found?  Are  the  swallows  de- 
ceived by  their  instinct  when  they  fly  away  from  clouds  and 
storms  to  seek  a  warmer  country?  Do  they  not  find  a 
milder  climate  beyond  the  water  ?  When  the  May-flies  and 
other  aquatic  insects  leave  their  shells,  expand  their  wings, 
and  soar  firom  the  water  into  the  air,  do  they  not  find  an 
atmosphere  fitted  to  sustain  them  in  a  new  stage  of  life? 
Yes.  The  voice  of  nature  does  not  utter  false  prophecies. 
It  is  the  call,  the  invitation  of  the  Creatoi'  addi-essed  to  his 
creatuiea.  And  if  this  be  true  with  i-egai-d  to  the  impulses 
of  physical  life,  why  should  it  not  be  true  with  regaM  to 
the  superior  instincts  of  the  soul?"* 

237.  Holding  such  views  in  their  hearts,  and  daily  read- 
ing the  book  wherein  they  are  confirmed,  is  it  not  strange 
that  Christians  should  use  for  the  symbol  of  death,  the 
unconsoling,  not  to  say  disgusting  and  disheartening,  skull 
and  cross-bonffl  ?  What  a  Sadducean  usage  compared  with 
the  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  though 
"  pi^ans,"  saw  death  imaged  rather  in  the  living,  glossy. 
Evergreen  tree,  and  planted  accordingly,  beside  their  tombs, 
the  cj^r^s  and  the  yew.  In  ancient  funeral  ceremonies 
iTore  used,  for  the  same  reason,  branches  of  myrtle  and 
arbutus,  as  shown  by  the  beautiftil  allusions  in  the  Electra 
of  Euripides,  and  the  11th  book  of  the  iEneid.  Certainly 
the  former  custom  is  still  extant,  but  not  so  its  intrinsic 
significance,  or  whence  the  dull  surmises  that  liave  been  set 
forth  to  explain  its  retention  ?    That  which  is  perennially 

*■  The  Principal  Truths  of  Natural  Religion  Defended  nnd  Illus- 
trated, in  Nine  Disaertations. — English  Trans.,  1766, 
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fair  and  cheerful  is  tlie  true  emblem  of  death ;  not  that 
which  is  dolorous ;  tlie  tree  green  throughout  the  winter,  and 
the  Amaranth,  rather  than  the  decaying  old  bone.  How 
elegantly  and  appropriately  the  Amaranth  is  associated  with 
immortality  by  the  poets ;  and  practically,  under  the  name 
of  Immortelle,  in  the  cemeteiy  of  Pire  la  Chaise,  is  femQiar 
to  accom-pljshed  minds,^'  No  leas  so  the  fine  similitude  of 
life  and  its  interlude  of  death,  presented  in  those  mysterious 
rivers  which,  like  the  Guadalquiver,  after  fiowing  for  some 
distance,  lucid  and  majestic,  suddenly  hide  themselves  in 
the  ground,  but  a  little  further  on  burst  out  again,  as  pure, 
and  bright,  and  grand  as  ever.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  the  only  personification  of  death  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  antiquity,  represents  it  as  a  skeleton  dancing  to 
the  music  of  the  double  flute  ;f  the  charming  old  fable  of 
the  singing  of  the  swan  before  its  death,  is  but  a  poetic  ren- 
dering of  the  same  idea.  Jerome  Cardan,  the  femous  phy- 
sician of  Milan,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  concludes  his 


*  The  Amaranth  or  "  Eyerlaating"  is  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
a  flower  sai  generis.  There  are  many  species,  and  even  genera  of 
flowers  which  by  reason  of  their  jaiceleas  and  scariose  teiture, 
retain  their  color  and  form  indeimitelj.  Buoh  are  different  species 
of  Eliehrytma,  GnuphaliuM,  ife.  among  the  compoaitse,  ia  which 
fiiraily  ike  Amaranths  diiefly  occur.  Oddly  enongh,  the  genua 
botanicaJIy  called  Amai'tmthiis,  least  merits  the  name.  Those  who 
would  cnltiYat«  these  beautiful  flowers  shonld  on  no  account  omit 
ChtapMliumfnlgidiim,  golden ;  Apkdedi  laimilis,  crimson ;  Bhoda/iUhe 
ManglesUf  rose-color  and  silver;  Amitw/nwrt  oiaftim,  white;  and 
above  all,  the  incomparable  Astdma  eximia,  resembling  clusters  of 
ripe  raspberries.  The  cbapiets,  &c.  used  at  Pere  la  Chaise  are  made 
of  the  Onaiphalima  OrieatalB.    No  garden  need  te  destitute  of  the 


t  On  a  gam  preserved  in  the  Medieean  Gallery  at  Florence,  and 
fignred  in  the  Masiswn  Florentinum.  Gommse  Antique  ex  Thesauru 
Mediceo,  &e.    Plat«  94,  fig.  S. 
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beautifiil  book  on  Consolatlou,  with  a  compai'ison  of  death 
to  marital  love.  "  Cum  itaque  stremem  iigoiiem  anima 
superaverit,  tam  quam  amaiie  amanti  copulata,  ea  dulcedine 
ac  seeuritate  fruitur,  quam  nee  acribere,  nee  cogitare  possu- 
mus,  &e."  "When,  therefore,  thou  hast  taken  thy  last 
leave  of  life,  thy  soul,  lilte  unto  a  lover  embi-acing  his  love, 
shall  enjoy  that  sweetness  and  security  which  we  can  neither 
write  of  nor  conceive." — Opera,  tom.  i.,  p.  {jiQ.  This  beau- 
tiftil  composition,  the  choicest  work  of  its  extraordinary 
author,  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  Boethius  on  the  same 
subject. 

238.  The  transplantation  of  onr  consciousness,  at  the 
period  of  death,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  world, 
has  its  image  in  the  suspension  of  our  external  senses  during 
Sleep,  and  the  wakening  of  that  mysterious  sensibility  of 
which  we  become  consciona  in  certain  modes  of  dreaming. 
"We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleep,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  "  Tlie  slumber  of  the  body  seema  to 
be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense, 
but  the  liberty  of  reason." 

Strange  stale  of  being  I     Foi'  'tis  still  to  be ; 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  aeal'd  eyes  to  see. 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  dreams  are  what  Macuish  asserts 
all  to  be,  namely,  "tiie  resuscitation  of  thoughts  which  in 
some  shape  or  other  have  previously  occupied  the  mind." 
Experience  and  revelation  attest,  however,  that  at  times, 
tlie  stru^les  of  the  chained  spirit  to  employ,  and  thus  to 
enjoy  itself  amid  the  glories  of  its  proper  clime,  are  not  in 
vain.  Such  are  the  occasions  when  strange,  beautiful  pic- 
tures open  out  before  our  sleeping  sight,  rich  in  all  the 
coloi-s  and  reality  of  life.  It  will  be  said  that  these  are 
creations  of  the  imagination.  Probably  so.  But  then  what 
is  this  imagination?"     Barely  to  assign  a  phenomenon  to  the 
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"  imagination"  is  to  get  no  nearer  to  its  cau«e  It  is  to  evade 
the  question,  ratlief  than  to  resolve  it.  The  "jmagi nation," 
as  usually  referred  to  in  such  matters,  i&  just  one  of  those 
useful  entrenchments  behind  which  peiplexit^  i«  apt  to 
shelter  itself,  and  nothing  more.  The  imagination  belongs 
less  to  the  material  than  to  the  spiritual  woild,  or  at  least, 
it  ia  like  the  Janus  bijrmis  of  the  Roman  mythology,— pro- 
vided with  a  twofold  face  and  senses.  What  tlie  populace 
say  about  imagination  presenting  images  that  we  mistake 
for  realities,  is  like  popular  philosophy  in  general,  pure 
nonsense.  No  man  ever  imagined  or  can  imagine  anything 
that  has  not  reality  soTnewkere,  and  this  whether  waking  or 
sleeping.  That  which  we  call  imagination  in  reference  to 
dreams  ia  what  in  the  day-time  we  ca,Il  our  poetic  fiteulty,- — ■ 
and  probably  the  play  of  each  is  in  definite  ratio  to  the 
other — the  prime  characteristic  of  the  fiiculty  being  unswerv- 
ing allegiance  to  Truth  and  feet,  and  one  of  its  chief  privi- 
leges, insight  mto  the  spiritual  world.  In  sleep  we  are  con- 
scious of  beholding  objects  as  distinctly,  and  hearing  sounds 
as  plainly,  as  in  our  waking  state,  yet  with  an  eye  and  ear 
wholly  difierent  from  the  outward  organs;  and  which  can 
have  reference  therefore  only  to  a  sphere  of  nature  and 
mode  of  being  likewise  entirely  different,  a  sphere  which  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Spiritual  world.  Dreams,  in  a  word, 
mnk  with  the  highest  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life. 
"Dreams,"  says  Addison, " give  us  some  idea  of  the  great 
excellence  of  a  human  soul,  and  its  independency  of  matter, 
They  are  an  instance  of  that  ability  and  perfection  which  ia 
natural  to  the  soul  when  disengaged  from  the  body.  When 
the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  necessary 
reparation,  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with 
that  spiritual  substance  to  which  it  is  united,  the  soul  exalts 
herself  in  her  several  facultiefi,  and  continues  in  action  until 
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her  partner  is  again  qualified  1 1  beii  hei  company  Dreams 
look  like  the  anausemeiits  and  relasation?  of  the  soul  when 
she  ia  disencumbeied  r>t  hei  machine  her  sports  and 
pastimes  when  the  has  laid  her  ehaige  asleep  Bishop 
Newton's  remailts  rn  dreams  aie  little  less  than  argumenta 
tiye  for  the  spiritual  body  It  m  very  eMdeut  he  writes 
"that  the  soul  la  in  great  measure  mdepeudent  of  the  hodj 
even  while  she  is  withm  the  bodj  since  the  deepe'^  sleep 
tliat  posseaseth  the  one  cannot  aflect  the  othei  While  the 
avenues  of  the  body  are  closed,  the  soul  is  still  endued  with 
sense  and  perception,  and  the  impressions  are  often  stronger, 
and  the  images  more  lively,  when  we  are  asleep  than  when 
awake.  They  must  necessarily  be  two  distinct  and  different 
substances,  whose  nature  and  properties  are  bo  very  different 
that  while  the  one  shall  sink  under  the  burden  and  fetigue 
of  the  day,  the  otJier  shall  still  be  fresh  and  active  as  the 
flame;  while  the  one  shall  be  dead  to  the  world,  the  other 
shall  be  ranging  the  universe."  Lord  Brougham's  Dis- 
course of  Natural  Theology  contains  reasoning  to  the  same 
effect,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  A  most  clever  and 
interesting  little  book  on  this  subject,  and  one  which  nobody 
curious  in  the  phenomena  of  man's  inner  life  should  fad.  to 
peruse,  is  Sheppard's  "On  Dreams,  in  their  Mental  and 
Moral  Aspects,  1847." 

239.  But  leaving  aside  such  dreams  as  those  alluded  to, 
even  the  ordinary  kind  claim  to  originate  in  a  spiritual 
activity,  similarly  concurrent  with  the  ligation  of  external 
sense.  For  "the  resuscitation  of  thoughts  which  in  some 
shape  or  other  have  previously  occupied  the  mind,"  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  prelude  to  what  will  unques- 
tionably form  a  chief  part  of  our  intellectual  experience  of 
futurity;  namely,  the  inalienable  and  irrepressible  recollec- 
tion of  the  deeds  and  feelings  played  forth  while  in  the 
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Sesh,  providing  a  beatitude  or  a  misery  forever.*  Ordi- 
narily, this  resuscitation  is  of  such  a  medley  and  jumbled 
character,  that  not  only  is  the  general  product  unintelli- 
gible, but  the  particular  incidents  are  themselves  too  frag- 
mentary and  dislocated  to  be  recognized.  But  it  is  not 
always  so.  There  must  be  few  who  have  not  experienced  in 
their  sleep,  with  what  peculiar  vividness,  unlcnown  to  their 
waliing  hours,  and  with  what  minute  exactitude  of  portrai- 
ture, events  long  past  and  long  lost  sight  of,  will  not  infre- 
quently come  back,  showing  that  there  is  a  something  within 
which  never  forgets,  and  which  only  waits  the  negation  of 
the  external  world,  to  leap  up  and  certify  its  powers. 

O,  wondrous  Dreamland  I  who  hath  not 

Threaded  some  mystic  maae 
In  ite  dim  letreata,  and  lived  again 

In  the  light  of  other  days? 

There  tlie  child  is  on  its  mother's  breast 

That  long  in  the  grave  hiUli  lain, 
For  in  Dreamland  all  the  loved  and  lost 

Are  given  us  again. 

In  the  wliole  compass  of  poetry,  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  touching  tlian  the  allusion  in  the  Exile  of  Enn  — 


*  Marlineau  caiTJes  out  this  view,  iii  a  piece  ol  great  power  in 
lie  "Endeavors  after  tlie  Christian  Life."  Vol  1  Coleridge  in 
Biographia  Xtterai-io,  (rol.  1,  p.  115.  Ed.  1817  )  siggeslB  that  the 
"books"  -which  are  to  be  opened  at  the  last  da\  le  men  s  own  per 
feet  memories  of  what  they  have  thought  and  done  darmg  life  In 
relation  to  the  quickening  of  the  memory  at  death  it  is  full  of 
solemn  interest  that  persons  so  nearly  drowned  as  to  lose  all  con 
sdonsnesB,  and  all  sense  of  physical  pain,  see  duimg  the  moments 
preceding  their  restoration,  the  whole  of  then  paet  hfe  m  mental 
panorama.  Of  this  there  are  many  well  known  instanees  on  reeoid 
Forgetting,  absolute  forgetting,  aaserla  De  Qmneej ,  is  a  thing  n  t 
possible  to  the  human  niiiid. 
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Etin !  my  country,  tliougli  sad  and  forsalien, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 
But  alas  I  in  a  fat  foreiga  land  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  I  shall  nerer  see  more  1 

That  which  so  vividly  remembers  is  the  Soul;  and  if  in  the 
sleep  which  i-efreshes  our  organic  nature,  it  uttere  its  recol- 
lections but  brakenly  and  iudistiuctiy,  it  will  abundantly 
compensate  itself  when  the  material  v^ture  whidi  clogs  it 
shall  be  cast  away.  Much  of  the  indistinctness  of  dreams 
probably  arises  from  physical  unhealthiness.  If  a  sound 
body  be  one  of  the  first  requirements  to  a  sound  mind,  in 
relation  to  its  waking  employments,  no  less  must  it  be  need- 
ful to  the  sanity  and  precision  of  its  sleeping  on^.  Brilliant 
as  are  the  powers  and  fiinctions  of  the  spiritual  body,  the 
performance  of  them,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  so  long 
as  it  is  investured  with  flesh  and  blood,  is  immensely,  per- 
haps wholly,  contingent  on  the  health  of  the  material  body. 
If  the  material  body  be  improperly  fed,  or  the  blood  be  in- 
sufficiently oxygenated,  the  brain  and  nerves  are  imperfectly 
nourished,  and  the  spiritual  body  can  but  imperfectly  enact 
its  wdls.  However  little  it  may  be  suspected,  the  great 
practical  question  of  our  day,  the  health  of  towns,  thus  in- 
volves, to  a  leas  or  greater  extent,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
interests  of  the  community.  For  a  soul  that  is  debarred 
from  acting  freely  and  vigorously,  through  a  defective  or 
vitiated  condition  of  its  instrument,  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  nobly  and  religiously. 

240.  To  enter  the  spiritual  world,  or  rather,  to  become 
conseioi!S  of  it,  requii'es  no  long  journey.  Man,  as  already 
obsei-ved,  is  from  his  birth  an  inhabitant  of  it.  Wherever 
there  are  material  substances  and  material  worlds,  there 
likewise  is  the  spiritual  universe.  Could  we  be  transported 
to  tlie  most  distant  star  that  the  telescope  can  descry,  wc 
should  not  be  a  hair's  breadth  nearer  to  it  than  we  are  al 
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tliis  moment,  nor  should  we  be  a  hair's  breadth  more  distant 
from  it.  So  far  from  being  infinitely  remote  and  imcon- 
iiected,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  tlie  invisible  or  spiritual  world 
is  immediately  contiguous.  It  eii'cumferences  us  like  the 
sdi-  we  breathe.  It  is  only  to  unintelligence  that  it  is  dis- 
tant, and  thus,  like  the  Beautiful,  at  once  quite  close,  and 
fiir  away.  It  is  near  to  our  souls,  which  alone  have  concern 
with  it,  as  the  sweet  kiss  of  true  love;  tar  from  our  bodies 
as  such  love  is  from  the  vicious.  The  notion  that  heaven 
is  somewhere  beyond  the  stars,  a  country  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  firmament,  jaerely  an  elevated  part  of  space,  has 
long  since  been  neutralized  by  the  discoveries  of  Astronomy 
alone.  "Above"  the  physical  earth,  and  "below"  it,  are 
conditions  which  are  changing  every  moment.  If  heaven 
be  above  our  heads  at  noon,  it  is  beneath  our  feet  at  mid- 
night. The  blue,  radiant,  infinite  sky  is  the  material  enMem, 
of  heaven,  but  heaven  iteelf  lies  nowhere  in  material  space, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  such  space.  This  is  the  very 
letter  of  Scripture.  When  the  shepherds  were  watching 
their  flocks  on  the  eve  of  the  nativity,  the  angels  had  no 
long  distance  to  traverse  in  order  to  come  into  view.  They 
were  not  seen  first  as  a  bright  speck  in  the  sky,  gradually 
taking  shape  as  they  drew  nearer.  They  were  beheld  "sud- 
denly," indicating  that  they  were  close  by  all  the  while,  and 
that  for  them  to  be  seen  it  was  merely  needful  that  the 
spiritual  eyes  of  the  shepherds  should  be  opened.  It  was 
"suddenly"  also  that  IMoses  and  Elias  disappeared  after 
they  had  been  seen  on  the  mount  of  the  Transfiguration; 
implybg  a  similar  closing  of  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  three 
disciples.  So  when  "the  angel  of  Gkid  called  to  Hagar  out 
of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?" 
the  words  could  have  been  uttered  in  no  distant  realm,  or 
they  would  have  been  inaudible.  At  death,  accordingly, 
there  is  no  migration  to  some  distant  i-egion  of  space;  the 
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ftvenue  to  our  eternal  abode  is  Bimply  tlie  casting  off  the 
"flesh  and  blood"  which  "cannot  inherit"  it,  and  heaven 
end  hell  are  near  and  distant  according  to  each  man's  moral 
state, 

Deittli  ia  aiiotlitr  life.     We  bow  oiii'  heads 
At  going  out,  we  think,  and  enter  straigiit 
Anotlier  golden  chamber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this,  and  lovelier.— Jfeefjis. 

241.  "What  are  the  landscape  features  of  that  "golden 
filianibei',"  of  course  we  cannot  know  tiU  we  enter  it,  "neither 
hatli  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  But 
the  inspiration  which  promises  it  says  also  that  "  the  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things  wliicli  are  made," 
signifying  that  the  splendors  of  futurity,  though  in  their 
fullness  unimaginable,  are  iievei'theless  pictured  in  those  of 
earth.  Heaven  is  the  permanent  scdot;  of  creation;  earth  ia 
its  dim  eldtoXou.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  universe  of  the 
essences  of  things;  the  material  one  is  the  theatre  of  their 
flnited  presentation;  ia  such  extent,  and  in  such  variety, 
that  is,  as  it  is  necessaiy  or  desirable  that  man  should  know 
them  during  his  time-life.  Doubtless  there  are  millions  of 
spiritual  tilings  whicli  are  never  ultimated  into  material 
effigies,  but  resei'ved  as  the  privilege  of  the  angels.  Yet 
whatever  we  do  see  that  is  excellent  and  lovely,  we  may  be 
nure  is  a  counterpart  of  something  in  every  sense  celestial. 
The  flowers  of  the  spring  yearly  delight  us  by  their  return, 
because  of  prototypes  in  the  spiritual  world  which  are  im- 
mortal, though  their  material  emblems,  like  the  beautiM 
Dissolving  Views,  come  but  to  flee  away;  and  tried  by  the 
Sensational  standard  of  tlie  real,  seem  to  be  gone  and  lost 
forever.  The  rose  seems  to  wither,  its  petals  scatter,  and  its 
loveliness  is  only  a  recollection ;  but  the  real  rose  can  never 
perish.     The  real  rose  abides  where  it  always  was,  in  tlie 
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Spiritual  world;  and  there  it  will  subsist  for  ever;  and  when 
we  cast  off  our  own  leaves,  we  shall  find  it  there  in  all  its 
deathless  beauty,  along  with  all  the  other  loved  and  vanished. 
God  takes  care  of  all  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  precious, 
and  rraerves  it  for  us,  provided  we  will  go  and  take  posses- 
sion. We  have  but  to  cross  the  dark  river  confident  in  hie 
triKtworthiness,  and  ive  shall  not  be  disappointed.  God 
loves  to  be  trusted.  Then,  too,  we  shall  behold  the  spiritual 
sea,  and  islands,  and  rivers,  and  sun,  and  stars,  and  trees, 
just  as  St.  John  beheld  them  when  God  opened  his  eyes  so 
that  he  might  tell  us  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  we 
continually  express  our  own  persona!  hope  in  respect  of,  in 
that  beautiful  anticipative  hymn  beginning 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
and  proceeding- 
There  everlasting  spring  abides, 
Aiid  neiKT'withBring  fiovxrs  ; 

Sweet  fields  liejond  the  Sffelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  liiing  green.* 

We  all  came  into  the  world  for  something ;  we  shall  all  go 

0th  I  b  d      b  t  1      1  er  there  are 

n  h      th         w  f  mm      m  g  f    m  the  eastern 

h  fth      ipptfUiBtlCh        1     b«ated  on  tlie 

thjmy  1  II  f  h  ppy  01  d  si  p  g  d  bcately  f  the  edge  of 
th  w  1 1,  c.  d  mai  tl  d  gs,  P  i^h  f  t  the  impetuous 
w  dig  and  Umm.  g         m.  w  f  fl  nging  their 

■wh  t  be  ty — aa  gT.Ke  po  th  pp  t  coast  the  picture  in 
th  ea  mpl  t  ly      d  mo«t      q      t  Ij        lized.    There 

rolls  the  "swellmg  flood;"  there  he  the  "sweet  fields  beyond," 
dressed  in  their  "  living  green,"  and  dotted  with  hnmlets  and  white 
cottages  which  show  conspicuous  in  the  bright  revealing  sun.  Borne 
to  this  beauliftil  presence,  the  heart  leame  how  to  understand  the 
heavenly  Jordan,  and  Bwells  with  new  dulight  of  pious  hope. 
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out  of  it  for  more;  just  as  wben  daylight  is  exnhanged  for 
starlight,  we  lose  our  conBciousiiess  of  the  terrestrial  in  the 
superbcr  conseiousEess  of  the  universal. 

Jljslerious  Night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Tliee,  fi'om  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frnme, 

ThiiB  glorious  canopy  of  light  omd  blue  ? 

Yet,  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus,  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo  I  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun  ?  or  who  could  find, 

Wiilat  ily,  and  leaf,  and  insect  6t«od  revealed. 
That  to  such  eountlras  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind? 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  7 

242.  But,  because  of  these  prospects,  we  are  not  to  think 
slightingly  of  the  present  life  and  its  arena.  Each  sphere 
of  being  is  divine,  for  each  is  the  work  of  God,  and  if  not 
felt  sacred,  it  is  the  observer  that  is  in  iault.  Many  think 
that  because  heaven,  which  is  the  sunny  part  of  the  spiritual 
world,  is  above  all  places  holy,  therefore  the  material  world, 
this  earth,  is  vOe — the  ^evil's  kingdom.  Not  so.  The 
world,  properly  regarded,  is  God's  khigdom,  not  the  devil's. 
Hell  only  is  the  devil's  kingdom.  True,  Jesus  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  But  it  is  quite  wrong  to  in- 
fer from  this,  as  many  do,  that  he  neither  felt  any  interest 
in  it  himself,  nor  desired  that  man  should  feel  any.  To 
fancy  our  Lord  to  have  promulgated  Chiistianity  upon 
earth  solely  with  a  view  to  man's  future  happiness  in  hea- 
ven, is  one  of  the  fetalest  errors  we  can  fall  into.  The  true 
office  of  religion  is  to  teach  us  so  to  Jive  in  tim  world,  and 
BO  to  enjoy  it,  that  we  mur^t  needs  live  iu  iiiid  enjoy  the 
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otlier  It  tliuu^ilt  iif,litlj  understaad  and  love  eternity, 
leaiii  propeily  to  under-tind  and  love  terrestrial  life.  The 
tiue  prepaiafioa  foi  heaven  is  to  learn  what  we  have  on 
earth  an  i  to  be  glaA  m  it  To  say  tliat  there  ia  "  nothing 
true  but  heaven  thit  all  below  is  unworthy  a  wish  or 
thought  IS  the  \eiy  opposite  to  what  Christ  really  taught. 
Certimly  the  world  n  e  In  e  in  is  full  of  trials  and  deceitful- 
ness,  and  blessed  is  the  promise  of  solaee  and  compensation 
in  a  brighter  sphere ;  but  it  is  God's  world  still,  therefore 
abounding  in  good  aud  beauty,  and  irapossible  to  be  all 
worthlessneiss  aud  illusion.  The  tendency  to  neglect  and 
too  little  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  present  life,  en- 
couraged by  the  incessant  dwelling  by  many  of  our  spiritual 
teachers  on  the  prospects  of  the  life  to  come,  is  a  result 
which  every  thinking  Christian  man  cannot  but  deplore; 
for  that  cannot  be  a  true  spirit  of  Christianity  which  deems 
our  beautiful  world  a  mere  "vale  of  tears,"  the  mere  pas- 
sage to  a  better,  or  which  thanks  God  cot  so  much  for  what 
he  has  already  given,  as  for  what  we  consider  we  are  and 
ought,  to  receive.  What  our  Lord  really  meant  in  those 
memorable  words,  "  My  kingdom,"&c,,  was,  that  he  came  to 
introduce  an  order  of  things  based  on  other  principles  en- 
tirely than  those  of  the  humanly  constituted  kingdoms  then 
existing — principles  of  love,  charity  and  mercy,  instead  of 
selfishness,  cruelty  aud  aggression.  Hence  the  angels  sang 
not  only  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  but  on  earth,  peace 
and  good-will.  There  is  something  truly  grand  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  prosperity,  and 
reputation,  looking  forward  nevertheless  to  a  future  Hfe, 
with  hope  and  thankfulness.  Far  more  admirable,  how- 
ever, is  the  spectacle  of  him  who  feels  this  hope  and  thank- 
fulness, not  by  reason  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  world,  but 
by  reason  of  its  ministry  to  him  of  wisdom  and  delight. 
"  The  fact,"  says  a  great  and  original  writer,  "  that  the  sky 
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is  brighter  than  the  earth  is  not  a  precious  truth  unless  tlie 
earth  itself  be  first  understood,  D^pise  the  earth,  or  slsm- 
der  it,  fix  your  eyes  on  its  gloom,  and  forget  its  loveliness, 
and  we  do  not  thank  you  for  your  languid  or  despairing 
perception  of  brightness  in  heaven.  But  rise  up  actively  on 
the  earth,  learn  what  there  is  in  it,  know  its  color  and  form, 
and  the  full  measure  and  make  of  it,  and  when  after  ihai, 
you  say  '  heaven  is  bright,'  it  will  be  a  precious  trutli,  but 
not  till  then,"  (Euskin,  Modern  Paiutei-s,  iv.  39.)  Con- 
stant dwelling  upon  death  and  what  will  follow  it,  too  often 
confounded  with  religion,  and  even  mistaken  for  it,  is  not 
only  not  healthful  to  the  soul,  but  injurious.  True,  the  way 
to  live  pleasantly  is  to  learn  to  die  hopefully ;  "  fine  ideas," 
says  Goethe,  "  must  needs  fill  the  soul  that  in  any  way  out- 
steps the  boundaries  of  terrestrial  life;"  but  we  must  not 
think  only  of  dying ;  it  is  more  religious  to  seek  to  preserve 
our  life  as  long  as  we  possibly  can,  and  to  exert  ourselves 
as  far  as  strength  and  opportunity  will  permit,  than  to 
estrange  ourselves  from  Giod's  gifts.  Anytliing  which  too 
powerfully  attracts  us  away  from  the  duties  of  the  present 
life,  cannot  be  regarded  as  beneficial.  While  here,  the 
living  should  belong  to  life,  and  adapt  themselves  to  it. 
God  has  shown  us  that  it  is  his  will  that  we  should  do  so, 
by  withholding  from  us  every  clue  as  to  the  time  of  our  de- 
parture. A  truly  noble  soul  loves  both  heaven  and  earth, 
felling  neither  into  fiuiaticism  nor  terrestrialism.  The  func- 
tions of  our  temporal  life  are  as  noble  in  their  degree  as 
those  of  eternity  can  be.  Our  relations  to  God  can  never 
be  more  intimate  or  grand.  "It  is  a  poor  mistake  to  think 
that  we  compliment  God's  heaven  by  despising  his  earth, 
and  that  we  best  show  our  sense  of  the  great  things  the  fu- 
ture man  will  do  yonder,  by  counting  as  utterly  worthless 
all  that  the  present  man  can  do  here." 
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TSE  AlfALOSIES    OF  S-ATV11E—I,A.W  OX'  rSEFlGVEATIOX. 

243.  A  TRUE  philosophy  of  Life  includes  the  gi-eat  plie- 
nomena  of  Analogy.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  comple- 
tion of  our  subject,  it  ia  proper  that  they  should  receive  an 
independent  and  methodical  consideration,  over  and  above 
the  passing  allusions  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made. 
Analogy  as  it  exists  among  natural  objects  and  appearances, 
is  not,  as  often  supposed,  mere  casual  and  superficial  resem- 
blance, though  it  Is  perfectly  true  that  such  resemblance 
exists.  It  is  a  part  of  the  very  method,  order,  and  consti- 
tution of  things.  The  evidence  of  the  Unity  of  creation 
resides  in  its  analogies ;  in  these  also  we  realize  the  noblest 
and  most  ennobling  knowledge  that  is  open  to  us  after  Scrip- 
tural truth,  namely,  the  dual  glory  and  blessedness  of  our 
position  iu  the  univei-«e,  oi  as  legards  Nature  on  the  one 
hand,  below,  and  God  upon  the  other  hand,  above.  Lord 
Bacon,  who  calls  them  the  "  rrapoudences"  of  Nature,  ftilly 
alive  to  their  value,  thus  urgently  enforces  it  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Lea  uno'  Ne  tier,"  says  he,  "are  those  of 
which  we  have  s\  oke  ai  I  others  of  like  nature,  mere 
resemblances  (as  men  of  na  ro  v  observation  may  possibly 
imagine),  but  one  and  the  e  y  same  seals  and  footsteps  of 
Nature,  impressed  pen  var  s  subjects  and  objects. 
Hitherto  this  bran  h  of  c  ence  hath  not  been  cultivated  as 
it  ought.  In  the  w  t  ngs  en  anit  ng  from  the  profoundei- 
class  of  wits  you  may  find  exa  n(.]es  thinly  and  spai-sely  in- 
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serted,  for  the  use  and  illuatratioii  of  the  argument,  but  a 
complete  body  of  these  axioms  no  one  hath  yet  prepared ; 
though  they  have  a  primiiive  foree  and  e£ka&/  in  all  aoieiice, 
and  are  of  meh  consequence  as  maieriaUy  to  conduce  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Unity  of  Nature;  which  latter  we  con- 
ceive to  he  the  office  and  use  of  Philosophia  Prima."  All 
philosophy  goes  to  establish  this  high  claim.  No  portion  of 
Nature  is  truly  intelligible  till  its  analogies  with  the  other 
portions  are  investigated  and  applied ;  the  man  who  disre- 
gards them  can  never  be  more  than  a  sectarian,  while  he 
who  uses  them — not  in  the  way  of  a  trifler,  as  the  end  of 
his  inquiries,  but  as  a  philosopher,  for  their  efficacy  as  a 
means — proves  that  it  is  they  alone  which  can  render  the 
mind  cosmopolitan,  and  truly  instruct  us  in  the  arcana  of 
creation.  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  chemist,  as  to  ac- 
quaintance with  salts  and  acids;  he  may  be  a  very  good 
botanist,  as  concerns  the  names  and  uses  of  plants  ;  but  this 
is  only  to  be  a  savant;  he  is  no  philosopher  till  he  can  gather 
new  insight  into  his  chemistry  or  his  botany  by  virtue  of  its 
analogies  with  other  shapes  of  truth,  and  feel  the  centrality, 
as  to  essentials,  of  every  science.  Por  the  true  analogist, 
wherever  he  may  be,  however  he  may  shift  his  standing 
ground,  always  finds  himself  in  the  middle  oi  nature,  his 
paxticulai-  object  for  the  time  being,  the  clue  and  text^book 
to  the  whole.  The  charaj^teristic  of  the  true  philosopher  is 
his  large  consciousness  of  what  is  proper  to  the  mce  in 
general,  and  of  the  varied  circumstances  which  peitain  to 
its  expression  in  the  individual.  Analogy  as  it  exists  in  the 
world  of  material  nature,  or  as  we  are  now  treating  of  ifc, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Correspondence.  "Corre- 
spondence," in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  ordmarily  used  in  this  volume,  denotes  the  relation  of 
the  material  and  objective,  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible, 
diat  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  inmost  Cause  to  outennosl 
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Effect,  all  causes  belonging  primarily  to  the  spiritual  world, 
and  the  phenomena  of  matei-ial  nature  being  so  m^n^  final 
efiects  of  them,  as  shown  in  our  chapter  upon  this  subject 
Correspondence,  accordingly,  can  properly  be  spoken  only 
of  that  first,  governing  analogy  of  the  universe  which  m 
volvea  the  relation  of  a  prior  principle  to  a  podet  wi  of  a 
noumenon  to  a  phenomenon,  or  vies  versd.  The  analogies 
of  the  material  world  are  second.iry,  and  are  not  correspond- 
ences. They  are  analogies  of  one  natural  efieet  with  another 
natural  effect ;  of  one  natural  cause  with  another  natural 
cause,  and  so  forth ;  while  Correspondences  rest  on  the  rela- 
tions, not  of  two  natural  things  to  one  another,  but  of 
natural  things  to  spiritual  things. 

244.  The  value  of  the  study  of  analogy,  even  in  its  sim- 
plest applications,  is  impossible  to  be  over-rated.  There  is 
not  a  single  science  from  which  difficulties  have  not  been 
removed  by  the  certainties  of  a  kindred  science,  when  ana- 
logically compared  with  it,  or  which,  on  similar  comparison, 
does  not  flirnish  new  hints  and  illustrations.  "  It  is  curious," 
remarks  Sir  David  Bi-ewster,  tacitly  vouching  for  this  prin- 
ciple, "how  the  conjectures  in  one  science  are  sometimes 
converted  into  truths  by  the  discoveries  in  another."  Struc- 
tures, forms,  and  phenomena,  moi-eover,  which  are  incom- 
prehensible, considered  locally  and  specifically,  and  which 
often  seem  positively  useless  and  incongruous,  become,  by 
reference  to  a  higher  synthesis,  based  on  an  extended  and 
philosophic  consideration  of  analogies,  not  only  comprehen- 
sible, but  fraught  with  meaning  of  the  finest  order.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  organs  which  in  man  seem  meaningless 
mimicry  of  the  female  bosom.  Viewed  by  the  light  of 
analogy,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  either  capricious  or 
inconsistent.  The  mistake  which  too  often  prevents  the  full 
realij^ation  of  the  use  of  analogy,  and  tends  even  to  en- 
gender distrust  and  prejudice,  is  the  waywardness  whicli  so 
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eottHUonly  persists  in  eoutrasting  that  which  is  highest  witli 
that  which  is  lowest — the  extremes,  in  a  word — and  rejecting 
all  that  lies  between  as  anomalous.  Relations,  like  caiKes, 
that  are  not  immediate,  are  discovered  by  such  as  are  inter- 
mediate. When  divested  of  the  arbitrary  disguises  with 
which  fancy  may  choose  to  clothe  them,  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  reflect  each  other's  looks,  and  a  common  brotherhood 
becomes  everywhere  apparent.  Because  of  tliis  grand  con- 
sanguinity of  all  knowledge,  aiising  from  the  unity  of 
nature,  comes  also  tlie  lofty  opinion  which  tho  votaries  of 
any  particular  department  enteilaiti  of  it  To  the  geologist 
there  is  nothing  nobler  than  geology;  to  the  chemist  than 
chemistry ;  to  the  florist  than  floriculture.  "Each  man  feela 
the  throbbing  of  the  mighty  heart,  and,  like  the  true  analo- 
gist,  seems  to  himself  to  stand  in  the  middle. 

245.  Analogy  accordingly,  true,  inductive,  poetic  analogj', 
constitutes  the  highest  exercise  of  philosophy,  "the  science," 
as  Adam  Smith  well  defines  it,  "of  the  connecting  prinnplea 
of  nature."  Not  that  perception  of  analogies  is  itself  philo- 
sophy, but  that  all  true  philosophy  rests  on  large  and  bril- 
liant generalization,  the  means  to  this  latter  being  fine  and 
lively  aptitude  for  the  former.  "The  excellence  of  a  philo- 
sophy," says  Euslcin,  "consists  in  the  breadth  of  its  harmony, 
or  the  nnmbei'  of  truths  it  has  been  able  to  reconcUe." 
That  powerful  capacity  of  abstraction  which  seizing  the 
points  of  agreement  in  a  number  of  otherwise  dissimilar  in- 
dividuals, marshals  the  related,  and  separates  the  alien,  is  in 
fa<!t,  the  highest  prerogative  of  the  human  mind.  "To 
generalize,"  says  Mackay,  "to  discover  unity  in  multiplicity, 
order  in  apparent  confusion ;  to  separate  from  the  accidental 
and  the  transitory,  tlie  stable  and  universal ;  this  is  the  gi'eat 
aim  of  human  Reason."  Not  only  is  it  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  Intellectual  greatness.  "The  tendency  to  connect 
and  harinonizc  everything  is  one  of  the  eminent  conditions 
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of  a  mind  leaning  to  virtue  and  beauty,  juat  as  the  tendency 
to  dismember  and  separate  everything  is  that  of  a  mind 
leaning  to  vice  and  ugliness."  The  finest  part  of  Originality 
is  combination,  or  tlie  power  of  generalizing  and  uniting, 
discovering  new  harmonies  among  femlliar  elements,  and 
showing  US  gracefiiUy  and  eloquently  how  to  see  them  for 
ourselves.  Originality  therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  many 
suppose,  nearly  exhausted,  instead  of  becoming  rarer,  will 
become  grander  every  day,  and  go  on  delighting  us  forever, 
seeing  that  with  increase  of  fects  and  principles  to  generalize 
and  combine,j3ari  paam  will  there  he  scope  for  the  power  of 
generalizing.  Essentially,  this  great  power  is  innate  and 
intuitional;  hence  it  is  classed  by  Plato  with  the  divine  or 
Promethean  gifts.  Forming,  as  it  does,  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  "Genius,"  or  that  which  we  are  bom  with,  if  genius 
be  acknowledged  a  boon  from  heaven,  the  pait  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  whole,  and  the  sage  of 
the  Academian  garden  be  in  the  right.  All  men  are  com- 
petent to  it,  for  all  men's  intuitions  are  alike,  however  dif- 
ferent may  he  their  development  into  living  force  under  the 
influence  of  education  and  self-culture.  Genius  is  not  so 
rare  as  many  suppose.  Let  a  man  assiduously  apply  him- 
self to  Nature  and  Analogies,  and  he  will  find  in  his  own 
heart,  however  unexpectedly,  hidden  stores  of  the  envied 
power,  ready  to  burst  into  lifelilte  seeds.  The  achievements 
of  genius,  even  the  veiy  highest  of  them,  come  not  of 
something  peeiiliar  to  ihe  vmn,  but  of  sometliing  common  to 
aU  men.  The  man  of  genius,  restrictiveiy  so  called,  does  hut 
set  forth,  clearly  and  beautiMly,  what  all  tlie  world  knows 
already,  and  what  every  true  reader  of  him  feels  to  be 
equally  Ms  own  Other  people  difler  from  him  not  as  being 
lanonnt,  but  ■is  having  their  knowledge  confused,  vague, 
and  inaiticulate  This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  land  where 
■I    jJieat  genni-  Ined  and  wrote,  we   always  feel  at  hoiiie. 
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Though  we  may  never  have  quitted  our  own  shores,  reading 
Virgil  we  feel  that  our  native  soil  is  beyond  the  Apennines. 
To  the  Englishman  who  loves  him,  Goethe  makes  Gtermaoy 
England;  to  the  Grerman  who  lias  a  heartj  Shalsspere  makes 
England  Germany.  Generalization,  accordingly,  is  not  to 
be  deemed  purely  a  gift,  a  power  vain  to  aspire  to;  what  is 
intuitive,  even  in  the  greatest,  is  simply  the  capaoUy  to  gene- 
ralize. "Whatever  its  particular  bent,  genius  cannot  do 
without  study  and  culture,  and  these  will  often  lift  a  man  to 
the  level  of  the  reputed  "Genius."  In  no  department  of 
life  do  men  rise  to  eminence  who  have  not  undergone  a  long 
and  dQigent  preparation ;  for  whatever  be  the  difference  in 
the  mental  powers  of  individuals,  it  is  the  auliivaiion  of  them 
that  alone  leads  to  distinction.  Though  few  may  even  by 
culture  be  able  to  express,  all  can  in  some  mensure  leam  to 
fed  and  understand.  This,  if  nothing  further,  is  in  the 
power  and  will  of  every  man,  and  peculiarly  of  the  analogist. 
He  may  begin  where  he  pleases;  Nature  has  eveiywhei-e  a 
portico;  Ti'uth,  lilse  the  world,  is  a  sphere;  dig  wherever  we 
may,  we  shall  surely  come  to  the  centre  if  we  dig  deep 
enougb. 

246.  That  Nature  is  a  magnificent  Unity  has  long  been 
perceived;  also  that  its  parts  form  a  vast  Chain  or  series, 
beginning  with  the  atom  of  dust,  and  estending  through 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals  up  to  man.  Associated  with 
these  great  principles,  and  springing  out  of  them,  is  a  third, 
the  beautiful  principle  of  Pbefigukation.  Everythbg  in 
nature  is  a  sign  of  something  higher  and  more  living  than 
itself,  to  follow  in  due  course,  and  in  turn  announce  a  yet 
higher  one;  the  mineral  foretells  the  plant,  the  plant  fore- 
tells the  animal,  all  things  in  their  d^ree  foretell  mankind. 
"Nature,"  says  Henry  Sutton,  "before  she  developes  the 
human  being,  prophesies  of  that  her  grand  and  ultimate 
performance,  and  gives  pictures  and  shows  of  her  unboi-u 
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man-child,  hinting  at  him,  and  longing  and  trying  to  realize 
him,  before  the  time  has  come  for  his  actual  appearance." 
As  the  Poet  is  not  of  one  nature,  but  of  Two,  one  concerned 
with  the  present,  the  other  reaching  forwards  into  the  future, 
so  is  it  with  the  phenomena  and  forms  of  Life,  Over  and 
above  their  ordinary  present  use  and  meaning,  tliey  tell  of 
other  and  greater  things  to  come,  anticipating  them,  and 
pointing  to  them.  Ordinarily,  the  resemblances  subsisting 
between  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  deemed  miwiicnea; 
the  higher  manifestation  is  said  to  be  "imitated"  by  the 
lower,  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  being  considered  a 
degradation  or  humble  copy  of  those  of  the  animal,  and  those 
of  the  minei'al  world  a  degradation  of  those  of  the  plant.  This 
is  wrong  altogether ;  it  is  viewing  the  column  as  commencing 
with  the  capital,  and  ending  with  the  pedestal.  Properly 
understood,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  irdmicry  in  nature;  it 
is  an  inverted  mode  of  observation  that  makes  it  seem  as  if 
there  were;  the  motto  is  everywhere  Excelsior:  the  like- 
nesses are  not  those  of  the  living,  smiling  child  and  the 
wooden  doll,  but  of  the  artist's  pencilled  outline  and  finished 
picture  in  colored  oils.  "In  the  inferior  orders  of  creation 
it  is  not  that  the  lamp  of  vitality  is  going  out,  but  that  we 
catch  the  first  kindlings  of  that  spark  which  glows  with  so 
noble  a  flame  in  the  Ai-istotles,  the  Newtons,  the  Miltoiis, 
of  our  heaven-gazing  race,"  So  fell  of  interest  are  these 
prefigurations,  so  serviceable  to  a  right  conception  both  of 
the  unity  and  of  the  chain  of  nature,  that  it  will  be  best  for 
tliem  to  receive  our  first  consideration,  letting  the  former 
and  greater  truths  come  after.  None  of  these  matters,  it 
may  be  liinted,  are  for  closet  study;  they  concern  nature  as 
it  flows  fresh  and  immaculate  from  God,  and  only  by  con- 
versance with  nature  can  they  be  justly  apprehended.  The 
man  who  would  be  truly  instructed  in  her  ways  must  seek 
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tliero,  not  by  pursuit  of  his  fancy  in  a  chair,  hvit  with  his 
eyes  abroad. 

247.  The  Mineral  kingdom,  iis  the  common  basis  of  ma- 
terial nature,  is  also  the  first  seat  of  prefiguration,  'wbicli 
b^ins  in  the  beautiful  objects  known  as  Crystals,  including 
both  the  minerals  proper,  as  the  amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
emerald,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  chemical  salts,  as  sul- 
phate of  copper,  prussiate  and  bichromate  of  potash.  These, 
ia  the  symmetry  of  their  forma,  the  purity  and  often  trans- 
lucent brightness  of  their  colors,  and  their  clustered  mode 
of  growth,  give  promise  of  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  and  are 
the  blossoms  of  inoi^anic  nature.  Many  substances  in  erys- 
talizing,  so  dispose  themselves  as  to  predict  the  branching 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  stems  and  foliage  of  plants. 
This  we  may  see  in  native  silver  and  native  copper,  which 
frequently  assume  most  beautiful  arborescent  and  frondose 
figures.  In  the  freezing  of  water  it  is  shown  so  strildngly, 
that  while  it  transports  the  true  lover  of  nature  with  de- 
light, even  the  dullest  are  attracted  and  pleased  by  it.  The 
delicate  silvery  lace-work  on  the  window-panes  on  frosty 
mornings  is  something  more  than  a  pretty  accident.  By  no 
means  a  mei-e  lusue  nakirw,  (a  very  unmeaning  expression,) 
not  without  a  cause  do  we  find  it  anticipating  the  forms  of 
certain  mosses,  as  those  of  the  genus  Hypnum,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  sotl,  feathery  Hypnum  prolifemm  of  sylvan  path- 
ways, giving  not  only  the  contour,  but  the  very  size.  Nature 
places  it  there  because  in  her  least  as  well  as  greatest  worlfs 
there  is  nothing  so  incongenial  as  an  abrupt  beginning,  and 
nothing  so  grateful  as  to  sound  a  "herald  voice"  of  coming 
gloij.  Certain  sea-weeds  are  prefigured  by  the  frost-work 
no  less  strikingly  than  the  mosses;  in  the  J^i/oto  j^^Mmosa  we 
have  a  remarkably  beautifiil  instance,  every  pinnule  of  this 
charming  plant  ramifying  at  a  given  angle,  and  originating 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  character.     SomctimtH  the  tracery 
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is  curvilinear  instead  of  angular,  when  it  points  to  the 
luxuriant  wavy  leaves  of  the  Acanthus,  as  chiselled  for  the 
crown  of  the  Corinthian  pillar.  No  branches  of  trees,  or 
foliage,  however  graceful,  can  exceed  the  freedom  and 
variety  witli  which  these  lines  are  drawn.  In  otlier  cases, 
when  curved  and  frondose,  they  foreshadow  the  rounded 
masses  that  give  such  ridings  to  the  umbrageous  elm 
and  courtly  chestnut.  Jones  of  Nayland  ^ves  plates  of 
some  of  the  latter  varieties  in  his  Phihsffphieal  Disquisi- 
tions (p.  244).  Scheuehzer,  in  that  curious  old  book,  the 
Herbarium  Dilumanum  (tab.  8,  p.  40,)  figures  a  specimen 
of  another  variety,  singularly  presigniflcant  of  the  olufo- 
moss,  or  Lycopodium  clavatum,  formed,  he  tells  us,  on  the 
inner  surfece  of  a  glass  globe  in  his  museum,  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1709.  Prefigurements  of  vegetable  forma 
occur  likewise  on  the  pavement  in  winter  mornings,  deco- 
rating it  even  in  the  heart  of  foggy  towns,  with  graceful 
arching  spraj^  in  hasm  relievo  of  brown  ice.  In  their  earlier 
stages  these  remind  us  of  the  foot^prints  of  the  sea-gulls 
upon  the  sand.  On  the  surfece  of  very  shallow  water,  as  at 
the  bottom  of  tubs,  congelation  not  seldom  repeats,  on  a 
grand  scale,  small  portions  of  the  flowerage  of  the  window- 
panes.  The  prefiguration  is  then  of  the  larger  pinnate- 
leaved  ferns,  as  the  Folypodium  aureum,  especially  as  they 
appear  when  pressed  and  dried  for  the  Hortus  Siccus.  la 
fossil  ferns,  from  these  latter  having  more  the  appearance  of 
drawings,  we  may  observe  it  more  plainly  stUl.*  In  the 
animal  kingdom  these  forms  are  recapitulated  in  the  flat, 
white,  pectinated  skeletons  of  such  fishes  as  the  sole;  just  as 


"  An  esti'Boi'dinajy  example,  singularly  like  the  Peetrptcris  giytm- 
tea,  occurred  on  the  premises  of  the  author,  during  the  intense  frost 
of  Fehruary,  1855.    The  pinnte  were  fourteen  inches  long,  and  tiie 
entire  ice-leaf  five  feet  in  drcamference. 
37  T 
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the  angles  and  geometrical  nicety  of  the  proportions  of 
single  crystals,  reappear  in  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee,  and 
the  hexagonal  facets  of  insects'  eyes.  The  dems  of  plants, 
or  at  least  those  of  exogenous  structure,  are  preiigured  in 
that  curious  staiaetitic  variety  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  called 
in  Derbyshire  "petrified  oak."  The  horizontal  section  of 
this  mineral,  when  polished,  presents  a  rich  brown,  circular 
disk,  and  gives  an  exact  picture  of  the  concentric  rings  and 
medullary  rays.  Flowers  are  foretold  again  in  Snow. 
"Walking  over  the  white  mantle  of  mid-winter,  we  little 
think  that  at  every  st«p  we  annihUate  a  tiny  garden.  But 
so  it  is.  Scattered  over  the  surface  of  snow  are  innumerable 
glittering  spangles,  composed  of  six  minute  icicles,  spreading 
starlike  from  a  centre,  the  rays  themselves  often  provided 
with  smaller,  secondary  filaments,  so  as  to  resemble  micro- 
scopic feathers.  In  the  lees  developed  stage  we  see  Nature 
planning  in  them  snch  of  the  lilies  and  other  flowers  of 
Endogens  as  when  expanded  are  flat  and  radiate,  the  Orni- 
tkoffcdum  unbellatum,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  for  instance:  in 
the  latter  or  more  developed  stage  they  are  harbingers  of 
that  dainty  little  blossom  of  the  Canadian  woods,  the 
MiteUa  nuda,  the  petals  of  which  are  fimbriated  and  of  the 
purest  white.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  idea  culminates 
in  the  star-fishes.  The  beauty  of  these  unregarded  little 
diamonds  of  the  snow,  though  lost  upon  most  men,  has  long 
been  a  delight  to  quick  observers.  Descartes  ^ves  rude 
drawings  of  them  in  the  Meteora,  and  the  ingenious  but  un- 
fortunate mieroscopist,  Robert  Hooke,  in  his  Mierograpkia. 
(Plate  viii.,  1676.)  Dr.  Grew,  author  of  that  immoi-tal 
work,  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  contributed  a  paper  upon 
them  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1673,  and  there 
is  a  notice  of  them  somewhere  by  Linnseus.  It  remained 
however  for  Scoresby,  the  arctic  voyager,  to  point  out  their 
astonishing  variety.     His  figures  amount  to  nearly  a  hundred, 
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and  look  as  if  designed  from  a  kaleidoscope,  all  referable, 
nevertheiessj  to  the  common  sis-rayed  star  as  their  funda- 
mental form.  It  is  from  these  figures  that  the  Cyclopiedias 
and  Galleries  of  Nature  have  all  copied.  The  impression 
commonly  entertained  that  the  large  diversity  found  by 
Scoresby  in  the  Polar  regions  belongs  only  to  such  latitudes, 
is  not  correct.  In  the  "IlliKtrat«d  London  Hews"  for 
February,  1855,  and  again  in  the  "Art  Journal"  for  March, 
1857,  there  are  drawings  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  varieties  discovered 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  doubtless  many  more  may  be 
found,  and  in  any  part  of  the  country,  if  diligently  sought, 
providing  a  Christmas  and  New-year's  pleasure  for  the  in- 
telligent such  as  will  outweigh  whole  nights  of  the  mere 
tentporicide  popularly  esteemed  the  beau-icUal  of  winter 
pastime.  They  were  no  common  eyes  that  first  espied  the 
snow-flowers.  Most  men  can  see  large  things,  but  it  takes 
clever  ones  to  see  the  little.  Kor  were  they  common  minds. 
To  take  the  simple,  the  homely,  the  unheeded,  and  show 
mankind  how  to  find  in  it  a  source  of  new,  rational,  and  un- 
sophisticated enjoyment,  is  not  the  least  of  the  benign  func- 
tions that  belong  to  Genius,  To  learn  how  to  see  and  de- 
light in  little  things  as  well  as  large,  is  in  fact,  to  make  no 
slight  progress  both  in  true  intelligence  and  in  aptitude  for 
genuine  pleasure.  Many  laugh  at  the  idea  of  beuig  pleased 
with  Httle  things.  "Little  things,"  they  say,  "please  little 
minds."  They  should  remember  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  our  planet  consists  of  the  merest  pigmies, 
diminutive  birds  and  fishes,  tiny  insects,  animalcules  only 
visible  with  a  microscope,  so  that  to  turn  away  from  little 
things  is  to  be  mdifierent  to  almost  everything  the  world 
contains.  Besides,  with  Uranus  eighty  times  gi'eater  than 
the  whole  earth,  Neptune  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  greater, 
Saturn  more  than  seven  hundred  times,  and  Jupiter  more 
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than  toTirteen  hundred;  it  is  rather  inconsktent  to  talk  about 
httlentaa  m  the  objects  of  ft  world  itself  so  puny. 

248  The  enterprise  of  plants  is  one  of  the  most  Avonder- 
ful  thmg?  in  nature.  Irrespectively  of  their  immense  pi'o- 
Eignificanco  of  Animal  life,  which  infinitely  exceeds  that  of 
the  mineral  world  with  regard  to  the  vegetable,  there  is  a 
continual  and  ardent  emulation  of  all  higher  pai-ts  and 
foim?  by  those  which  in  function  or  development  are  lower. 
Leases,  for  example,  which,  as  we  all  know,  are  ordinarily 
of  some  shade  of  green,  in  many  species  paint  themselves 
with  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful  colors.  The  leaves  of 
several  kinds  of  Aniaranthus,  as  the  Prince's-feather  and 
Love-lies-bleeding,  even  when  they  first  creep  out  of  the 
ground,  are  brilliant  red,  announcing  the  blossom  fi'om  afer; 
those  of  the  Caladium  hicolm;  (Mesus  discolor,  Physurus 
piefnis,  AnaoUiehil'Us  argerdem  and  setaeeiis,  Plectranthua  eon- 
eolor,  and  many  others,  are  variegated  with  all  the  hues  of 
summer  gardens,  and  outshine  tens  of  thousands  of  actual 
flowers.  In  the  genus  JSMandsia  they  are  often  striped  as 
if  with  rainbows.  It  is  not  implied,  or  at  least  it  is  not  a 
rule,  diat  richly-tinted  leaves  predict  riclily-tinted  flowers  as 
coming  by  and  by  upon  the  same  stem.  Prefigurement 
may  or  may  not  refer  thus  particularly ;  its  tidings  are  for 
the  most  pait  of  a  future  glory  in  nature  as  a  whole.  The 
flowers  of  plants  are  foretold  also  by  the  bracteas  and  even 
by  the  calyces  of  cei-tain  kinds.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
Euphm-bia  Bplendens,  several  species  of  Salvia,  the  Hydran- 
gea, and  the  white-winged  Musscenda  frondosa.  By  means 
of  their  veins  and  other  peculiai-ities,  leaves  in  other  eases 
apprize  us  of  the  very  configuration  of  the  tree  they  are 
building  up.  The  angle  at  which  the  veins  diverge  is  often 
the  same  as  that  which  the  branches  make  with  r^ard  to  the 
trunk;  where  the  leaves  are  sessile,  the  stem  is  usually  set 
with  branches  down  to  the  very  ground;  where  they  are 
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petiolate,  the  stem  is  also  naked  to  a  considerable  lieiglit. 
"So  far,"  say  Dickie  and  McCosli,  "as  we  have  been  able  to 
%  very  extensive  series  of  facts  before  us,  we  are 
I  to  lay  down  the  provisional  law  that  the  whole 
leafage  coming  out  at  one  place  on  the  stem  corresponds  to 
the  whole  plant,  and  that  the  venation  of  each  single  leaf 
corresponds  to  the  ramification  of  a  branch."*  In  certain 
mosses,  as  the  Hypnum  dendroides  and  Hypnum  alopecurum, 
may  be  found  miniatures  of  every  tree  in  an  arboretum. 

249.  The  presignificaaee  of  Animal  forms  and  economy 
by  plants  extend  to  the  whole  of  their  organic  functions, 
many  of  their  very  organs,  even  to  their  spontaneous  move- 
ments, their  habits  and  qualities.  As  regards  structure,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  foretold  by  the  succulent 
portion  of  the  plant ;  the  veins  and  blood  by  the  ducts  and 
vessels,  with  their  rills  of  sap;  the  bones  by  its  strong  skele- 
ton of  woody  fibre.f  What  is  the  nature  of  vegetable 
Feeding  has  beeii  shown  in  a  former  chapter.  It  may  bo 
added  that  the  eating  of  OTganized  food,  esteemed  so  pecu- 
liarly distinctive  of  animals,  has  its  prefigurement  in  the 
Drosera  and  Dionaa;  those  curious  little  plants  already 
mentioned  on  p.  63,  which  by  means  of  appendages  to  theii' 


*  Typical  Form?  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  Book  2,  cliap.  2, 
(1859.)  See  which  exceJleiit  work  for  abundant  illustfation  of  the 
&cts  adverted  to. 

f  Nowhere  in  nature  are  there  more  finislied  examples  of  akele- 
tous  than  occur  in  plants.  Those  furnished  hy  the  capaulee  of  the 
Stramonium,  the  Henbane,  and  the  Cwnpanula,  and  by  the  leaves 
of  the  hoUy,  poplar,  and  Indian  fig,  when  grouped  and  gl^B-ahaded 
like  was-flowerB,  ai'e  fit  ornaments  for  the  moat  reche>-ch^  drawing- 
room.  The  best  are  ohtiuned  by  artificial  maceration,  but  ningnlarly 
beautiful  specimens  often  occur  among  the  natural  relics  of  tlie  au- 
tnmn.  The  Indism  fig-leaves  are  those  imported  from  China. 
37  B 
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leaves,  entrap  the  smaller  kinds  of  insects,  as  ilies  are  en- 
snared in  spiders'  webs,  and  then  appear  to  snck  and  ab- 
sorb their  juices.  From  June  to  August,  when  the  English 
species  of  these  vegetable  carnivora  are  most  active,  tliere  is 
scarcely  a  leaf  in  which  we  may  not  see  either  a  i-ecently- 
caught  victim,  or  the  desiccated  relics  of  a  former  one. 
Vegetable  Sleep  is  that  relaxation  of  the  vital  proceases 
which  is  indicated  by  the  folding  together  ajid  drooping  of 
the  leaves  as  night  approaches,  prefiguj-ing  the  listlessness 
and  supine  attitude  of  the  dormant  animal,  and  further,  in 
the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  tlie  closing,  eyelid-like,  of  the 
petals  of  tlie  flowers,  so  charming  to  watch  in  the  stillnesa 
of  summer  twilight  All  plants  do  not  eshibit  these  pheno- 
mena, but  there  are  probably  none  which  do  not  experience 
a  periodical  repose  (at  least  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
growth  and  inflorescence),  eminently  beneficial  to  their 
health,  whether  marked  hy  external  change  or  not.  It  is 
not  to  he  understcod  that  there  is  aektal  sleep  in  plants. 
Eeal  sleep  occurs  only  where  animal  functions  are  super- 
added to  simply  vegetative  ones.  The  classes  of  plants 
wherein  the  prefiguration  of  sleep  is  chiefly  conspicuous  ai-e 
the  Leguminosffi  and  the  Composite,  the  former  closing 
their  leaves,  and  the  lattei-  their  fioweis.  Strikingly  beau- 
tiful examples  occur  also  in  the  water-lilies,  the  crocus,  and 
the  poppy,  lulled  as  it  were  by  its  own  Lethean  balm. 
Those  plants  which  do  not  open  their  flowera  till  sunset,  as 
the  Evening-primrose,  or  until  night  is  far  advanced,  as  the 
Cereus  ^randijlonis,  seem  to  be  the  harbingers  in  the  vege- 
table world,  of  those  noctumal  birds,  animals,  and  insects 
which  are  active  only  after  dark,  when  all  others  are  asleep. 
The  Night  S(-ented  stock,  and  othir  flowers  which  are  fror- 
g^ant  only  or  chiefly  m  the  evenmg,  are  the  heralds  of  the 
nightmgale  Certim  other  plants  agiee  with  cei-tain  other 
kinds  ot  birds  in  being  pecviliail)    mnhdautl      Go  out  as 
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early  as  we  wiJf,  we  find  tlie  delicate  white  bells  of  the  wild 
convolvulus  in  the  dewy  hedge,  and  the  rich  imperial  purple 
and  crimson  ones  in  the  garden,  just  as  we  are  never  too 
soon  for  the  cliafflnch,  the  blackbird,  and  the  iark.  More 
wonderfully  yet  is  Procreation  foretold  by  plants.  The  ap- 
paratus, the  mode,  the  circumstances,  the  results,  all  ai-e  de- 
licately, but  explicitly  and  fully  announced.  The  lower 
kinds  of  plants,  as  fungi  and  lichens,  wherein  distinctness  of 
sGsual  organization  is  imperfect,  point  to  sponges  and  their 
congeners;  the  higher  kinds,  as  roses  and  apple-trees,  which 
have  male  and  female  as  plainly  marked  as  in  mankind, 
prefigure  in  this  respect,  mammals,  birds,  insects,  and  all 
the  nobler  animate  beings.  Every  individual  flower  on  a 
given  plant  is  a  fore-shining  of  the  nest  of  the  bird,  and  the 
lair  of  the  quadi-uped,  and  consummately,  in  its  beautiful, 
silken,  shielding  petals,  of  the  inmost  curtained  sanctuary 
of  married  love.  The  very  colors  and  the  fragrance  per- 
foi-m  a  part  in  the  exquisite  proJim,  being  to  the  flower  what 
sensation  is  to  the  creature,  and  emotion  and  sentiment  to 
man.  It  is  by  reason  of  what  it  foretells,  that  the  flower  is 
so  lovely.  So  near  is  the  plant  lifted  towards  the  animal 
world,  during  the  period  of  ite  sexual  activity,  that  it  be- 
comes illuminated  by  the  light  of  human  love,  reflecting  the 
loveliness  of  the  higher  nature,  like  woods  made  musical  by 
the  descent  into  them  of  the  singing  birds.  As  with  Sleep, 
there  is  no  genuine  sex  in  plants ;  thi^  belongs  purely  t«  the 
animal  world.  Tlie  hymeneal  hour  gone  by,  and  fertiliza- 
tion accomplished,  the  rudimentary  seed  begins  to  form, 
giving  a  presage  of  antenatal  existence,  followed  in  turn  by 
a  prefigurement  of  parturition  in  the  bursting  of  the  pod, 
and  the  escape  of  the  ripened  seeds.  Finally,  the  seed  itself, 
while  in  course  of  formation,  is  connected  with  the  ovarium 
by  a  funis ;  when  detached,  it  is  marked  with  an  umbilical 
scar      Even  Inctntiiiii  i'~  prefigured  in  plant-.     Tlie  £;ermi- 
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iiatiiig  embryo  of  tlie  seed,  too  small  and  tender  to  live  by 
itself,  has  vegetable  mammje  provided  for  it  in  tlie  cotyle- 
dons, which,  white  and  rounded,  nourish  it  with  their  sweet, 
milk-like  contents.  In  the  two  large  white  symmetrical 
halves  of  the  almond,  the  filbert,  the  acorn,  the  bean,  we  see 
this  exemplified  in  perfection.  They  are  no  part  of  the  fu- 
ture plant,  which  grows  entirely  out  of  the  little  hinge-like 
body  lying  at  the  point  where  they  unite.  Everywhere  in 
nature  the  mother's  bosom  is  foretold.  The  streams  which 
"  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  where  the  wild  asses 
quench  their  thirst,"  are  its  adumbrations  in  the  great  world 
of  inorganic  nature ;  to  "  flow  with  milk  and  honey"  is  the 
poetical  or  natural  metaphor  for  the  irrigation  of  a  thirsty 
land  with  nutrient  rivers.  Rocks  and  towering  mountains 
have  a  terrible  and  romantic  grandeur,  but  the  beauty  of 
earth  lies  in  those  round,  gently-swelling  hills  and  emiueucea 
which  the  French  so  appropriately  call  mamelom.  Not  that 
the  figure  is  a  modern  one.  The  Greeks  termed  such  hills 
TiTdot  and  jiaaToi.  A  mound  of  this  form  at  Samoa,  Calli- 
machus  calls  "the  breast  of  Parthenia." 

250.  The  special  prefigurations  of  animal  ideas  by  plants 
are  no  less  striking  than  the  general.  Thus,  in  the  large, 
white,  ovoid  berry  of  the  Solanum  Melongeiia  or  "Egg- 
plant," we  have  tlie  ^g  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  in  the  pods 
of  certain  leguminous  plants,  bivalve  shells,  with  their  occu- 
pants; in  the  stem  of  the  Testudinaria,  a  tortoise;  in  the  . 
seed  of  the  Ophiocaiyon,  a  coiled-up  serpent,  with  glaring 
eyes,  ready  to  dart  upon  its  prey.  The  caterpillar  is  seen  in 
the  pod  of  the  Scorpiui-us;  the  antlere  of  the  stag  in  the 
leaves  of  the  AerosfAclvum  alelcome;  the  cocoa-nut  gives  tid- 
ings of  the  round  brown  head  and  comical  visage  of  the 
monkey.  Fishes  are  not  the  first  beings  to  he  clothed  with 
scales;  they  are  anticipated  on  the  leaves  of  the  Hippophae 
and  El(mgn'us;  tlie  hair,  wool,  and  fur  of  teirestrial  crea- 
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tures  are  similarly  annoimced  by  the  vestures  of  the  Gmt- 
pkalium  and  Verbasoiim,  while  many  ferns  have  their  stems 
covered  with  gwoaj-plumage.  The  nnexpanded  buds  of  the 
gi-eat  Shield-fern,  Mr.  Gosse  compares  to  the  shell  of  the 
IVochus  ^nagus.  (Aquarium,  p.  70.)  The  names  Lagurus, 
Bird's-foot,  Cock's-comb,  EchinocactuB,  Phytelephas,*  and  a 
hundred  others,  refer  to  foreshadowings  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. So  with  the  title  of  the  lai^e  and  beautifiil  family 
called  Papilimiacew,  literally,  "the  Butterflies,"  typically 
represented  in  the  Sweet-pea.  In  these  we  see  Nature's 
first  step  towards  the  Insect-world,  or  at  least  towards  the 
lepidoptei-ous  class.  "  The  insect-worid,"  says  Coleridge, 
"taken  at  large,  appears  an  intenser  life,  that  has  struggled 
itself  loose,  and  become  emancipated  from  vegetation.  Flora 
lQ>eHi  et  libertini!  If,  for  the  sake  of  a  moment's  relaxa- 
tion, we  might  indulge  a  Darwinian  ilight,  we  might  ima- 
gine the  life  of  insects  an  apotheosis  of  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  nectaries  round  which  they  Butter."  There  is  no  need 
for  this;  there  is  ample  delight  in  the  simple  truth  of  the 
prefiguration,  which  ranks  with  the  loveliest  in  nature.  In 
that  charming  book,  "  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  there  is  a 
long  discourse  upon  the  subject,  to  which  the  interested  in  it 
should  not  fail  to  refenf  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the 
moths  called  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  "nighf^flyere," 
are  generally  of  a  subdued  tone  of  color,  corresponding  with 
that  prevalent  in  the  nocturnal  flowers.  More  prefigurative 
even  tlian  the  Papilionacese  are  the  Orchids,  which  present 


*  "Phytelephas"  is  the  appropriate  name  of  tlie  palm,  the  aeeds 
of  which,  commonly  known  as  VegetalU  ivory,  have  now  so  exten- 
Bively  superseded  the  tuak  of  the  elephant,  as  regards  parasol  and 
nmbrella  handles,  and  the  numberless  little  articles  of  the  toy-shop 
and  ladies'  work-boxes. 

t  Vol.  I,  p.  306.    See  also  V&I.  2,  pp  294,  20.'^ 
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the  forms  not  only  of  inBects,  but  of  birds,  and  even  reptiles. 
Even  our  indigenous  species,  next  to  the  ftrns  the  most 
attractive  of  British  plants,  mount  so  high  towards  aniniality, 
that  we  discern  in  different  kinds  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the 
butterfly,  and  the  spider.  The  European  Orchids  are  ter- 
restrial plants,  but  the  tropical  and  principal  part  of  the 
family  are  epiphfies,  that  is,  instead  of  anchoring  in  the 
earth,  lilie  the  mass  of  vegetation,  they  perch  upon  otlier 
plants,  and  usually  upon  trees,  in  the  clefts  of  which  they 
lodge.  Thus  lifting  themselves  away  from  the  earth,  they 
beautifully  pimgnify  the  aerial  life,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
bird  and  insect;  and  in  the  tenuity  of  their  flower-st«ms, 
whereby  the  blossoms  seem  to  flutter  in  the  air,  predict  even 
the  animal  freedom  from  all  honds,  and  preeminently  the 
living  liberty  given  by  wings.  The  inclinations  which 
prompt  both  the  Orchids  and  all  other  epiphytes  to  forsake 
the  earth,  and  seek  the  friendly  support  of  stronger  plants, 
are  the  fii-st  prophecies  and  signs  of  volition  and  social  sen- 
timent. Actual  motion  is  prefigured  in  the  Sensitive-plants, 
dtscribed  on  page  18.  As  regards  the  natures,  habits,  and 
peculiar  phenomena  of  animals,  vicious  and  poisonous  ones 
are  foreshadowed  in  the  nettle;*  the  sharp  and  rending  teeth 
of  wild  beasts  in  thorns  and  thistles.  There  are  grasses 
which  anticipate  the  camel  in  providing  against  drought; 
tlie  phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly  is  a 
brightening  of  the  light  which  flrst  shines  in  the  Rhizo- 
morpha  and  the  luminous  Agarics;  the  juice  of  the  Sangui- 
naria  is  like  blood;  that  of  the  Palo  de  Y^aca,  or  Cow-troc, 


■  The  Nettle-plnnts,  says  Sell  laid  en,  are  "the  serpenis  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  similarity  between  the  instruments  with  which 
both  produce  and  poison  their  woundB  is  very  remarkable."  See 
his  minute  account  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  drawing  of  the  nettte- 
Eting,  in  "Tlie  Plant,  a  Biography,"  Lecture  VIII.,  pp.  199,  200. 
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is  like  milk,  not  only  in.  color,  but  in  fitness  fi)r  liiiman  food. 
In  a  few  cases  the  prefigurations  point  directly  towards 
mankind.  Such  are  those  which  occur  in  the  Orchis  mas- 
cula,  the  tJvularia,  the  Plialkis,  and  the  Olitoria,  names 
siifiiciently  descriptive  of  their  extraordinaiy  nature.  In 
the  walnut  is  a  hint  of  the  human  head.  The  shell  is  the 
skull;  the  kernel,  white,  oval,  convex,  curiously  convoluted, 
and  enclosed  in  two  delicate  membranes,  is  the  brain, 
Because  of  this  r^emblance,  this  fruit  is  in  its  native  Eastern 
countries,  called  the  "brain-nut."  The  stems  of  the  Balsam, 
the  Stellaria,  the  Carnation,  and  their  allies,  prefigure,  in 
their  long  slender  shafis  and  peculiar  joints,  the  bones  of  the 
leg  and  arm,  "The  stalk  which  supports  the  leaflets  of  a  spe- 
cies of  .^culus  (the  Horse-chesnut)  exactly  resembles  a 
bone  of  the  hand  or  foot;  while  in  the  Manna  ash  we  have 
four  or  more  pieces  of  like  shape,  forming  the  main  stallt  of 
the  compound  leaf,  separating  at  the  joints,  and  resembling 
a  series  of  phalanges,  as  in  a  finger  or  toe."*  Far  above 
all,  is  the  exquisite  presignificance  conveyed  in  tlie  pome- 
which,  newly  ripe,  and  before  the  crown  has 
,  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  full-grown  virgin 
breast.  Some  varieties  of  apples  bear  a  similar  resemblance, 
furnishing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  metaphors  of  Greek 
poetry;  in  Theocritus,  for  instance,  fiu^a  teci  -^uodovta, 
"thy  downy  apples."  (xxvii  48.)  In  that  truly  elegant 
descriptive  pastoral,  hardly  inferior  to  any  in  Theocritus, 
"The  Garden  of  Phyllion"  of  Aristfenetus,  apples  floating 
down  the  stream  in  which  she  is  bathing,  are  mistaken  for 
Limona's  breasts  by  her  companion: — ■ 

But  my  love's  bosom  oft  deceived  my  eye, 
Eesembling  those  fair  fruits  tliat  glided  by ; 


*  Dickie  and  McGosli,  p.  185, 
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For  wlien  I  tliuught  liei'  swelling  breast  to  olaap. 
All  apple  met  my  diaappointed  grasp.*' 

Iq  the  poetry  of  the  Orientals,  we  find  the  pom^ajiate  fur- 
nishing similar  allusions.  The  temple  of  Solomon,  which 
in  its  every  circumstance  and  particular,  was  representative 
and  antetypical  of  the  Christian  church,  was,  on  account  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  female  bosom,  largely  adorned 
with  pomegranates  of  gold. 

251.  The  presignificanee  of  mental  and  moral  qualities 
by  plants  is  fully  as  extensive  as  that  of  oi^nic  structure 
and  configuration.  This  arises,  of  course,  &om  the  corre- 
spondence which  subsists  between  tlie  material  and  the  spi- 
ritual worlds.  The  former,  as  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  must  needs  prefigure  it.  Thus  the  box-tree  foretells 
stoicism ;  tlie  ehamomile-plant  energy  and  patience  in  ad- 
versity ;  the  ash  and  mulberry  prefigure  prudence ;  the  net- 
tle is  a  presi^  of  spitefiilness;  trees  IDce  the  Hernandia,  that 
raalte  a  great  display  of  foliage,  but  produce  no  fruit  of  any 
value,  apprize  us  of  pretentious  but  empty  boasters.  It  was 
not  from  their  mere  commercial  value  that  the  dowry  of  a 
Greek  bride  was  paid  in  olive  plants,  any  more  than  it  is  from 
mere  fancy  that  the  English  one  wears  a  wreath  of  orange- 
blossom.  It  prefigures  the  virtues  and  the  aptitudes  which 
adorn  and  should  appear  in  the  wife.     The  leaves  arc  green 


*  Compare  Aristophanes,  I/ynislrata,  155 ;  and  Aeliamem^,  1198 ; 
also  the  allnsion  in  that  charming  little  jKiem  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Anthologia  (De  Bosch,  voL  2,  p.  430),  beginning  rfK  }i!^iyi,jscav 
itatpai,  and  descriptive  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  See  likewise, 
Wharton's  Theocritue,  vol.  2,  pp,  296-299 ;  4to.,  1770.  Wty,  in  an- 
cient times,  the  apple  was  sacred  to  Venus,  is  easy  tfl  nndersfand. 
The  curious  may  read  concerning  its  symbolic  use,  the  Bieroghf- 
pMca  of  Pierius,  Lib.  LIV.,  cap.  1-14,  de  malo  (pp.  573-577),  and 
Alciati,  EmLlemata,  p.  814. 
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all  the  year  round ;  flowers  white  and  fragrant,  fruits  full 
grown,  and  others  in  youngest  infancy,  are  always  to  be 
seen  on  this  beautiful  tree.  We  may  gather  from  Scripture 
why  the  ancients  placed  palm-branches  in  the  hands  of  their 
statues  of  Temperance  and  Cheerfrilness,  and  why  in  Egypt 
a  vine  was  the  hieroglyph  of  intelligence.  Many  plants  are 
social,  or  often  found  in  each  other's  company.  Between 
others  there  exists  a  kind  of  discord  or  enmity;  that  is,  they 
do  not  flourish  when  in  proximity,  and  seem  even  to  rentier 
the  soil  unfit  for  each  other's  support.  Others  again  inflict 
injury  by  their  peculiar  tiyining  and  constricting  mode  of 
growth;  others  by  the  deep  shade  they  cast.  "  Orobanelie," 
the  name  of  a  well  known  genus  of  parasitic  plants,  means 
literally  the  "  vetcli-strangler."  In  the  tribe  of  grasses, 
which  invariably  grow  in  company,  we  see  the  gi-egarious 
instinct  foreshadowed.  In  other  cases,  there  is  love  of 
solitude  and  seclusion. 

252.  Chiefly  of  this  latter  nature  ai-e  the  prefigurations 
which  occur  in  the  last  or  Animal  kingdom.  The  mineral 
having  foretold  the  plant,  and  the  plant  the  animal,  this  last 
can  do  no  more  than  point  to  Intellect  and  Affections.  All 
that  is  presignified  by  plants  with  regard  to  human  charac- 
ter, is  reitei-ated,  and  with  new  emphasis,  by  animals,  in  their 
various  habits,  economies,  and  instincts.  Language  is  fore- 
told in  tlieir  various  cries ;  singing  in  the  warbling  of  tlie 
birds — ^next  to  the  voice  of  woman,  the  sweetest  melody  in 
nature.  To  this  no  doubt  is  owing  that  peculiar  and 
striking  adaptation  to  the  human  ear  of  the  music  of  birds 
which  makes  it  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  relation  by 
which  man  is  connected  with  the  external  world.  Human 
Art  is  preceded  in  the  febricative  instincts,  as  of  the  bee, 
the  wasp,  and  the  beaver.  Deroocritus  contended  that  men 
learnt  weaving  from  spiders,  and  architecture  from  the  nest- 
builders.     Citizenship  and  social  compact  are  prefigured  in 
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the  gi'egarions  animals,  as  the  antelopes  aiid  the  deer.  Pa^ 
rental  affection,  anger,  vanity,  courage,  cowardice,  mOdness, 
fidelity,  grief,  artifice,  rapacity,  all  have  their  first  shows  in 
different  creatures,  and  after  the  same  manner ;  i.  e.,  only  as 
shows,  inasmuch  as  they  remain,  like  the  architecture  and  the 
warhling,  the  same  from  age  to  age  and  everywhere,  'whereas 
in  mankind  they  are  local  and  elastic.  In  the  canine  race 
is  prefigured  even  the  sentiment  of  veneration.  To  a  noble- 
spirited  dog,  a  kind  and  generous  master  is  a  god. 
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253.  The  Chain  of  Nature,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
philosophic  trutbs,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  moat  de- 
fectively understood.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  fate  of  all 
great  truths  to  be  most  familiar  to  the  world  under  the 
guise  of  some  mistaken  apprehension.  As  popularly  re- 
garded, it  has  its  likeness  in  Bishop  Berkeley's  celebrated 
book  called  Siris,  which  begins  with  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  tar-watfir,  and  insensibly  mounting  upwards,  through 
every  variety  of  learning,  ends  in  a  discourse  upon  the  Tri- 
nity. The  genuine  Chain  of  nature  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether. Plants  are  higher  iu  the  Eca.ie  of  being  than  mine- 
rals, and  animals  than  plants,  and  in  each  kingdom  there  are 
series  of  forms,  Buccessively  more  and  more  complex  ;  but 
there  is  none  of  that  complete  and  absolute  progression  from 
the  lowest  mineral  to  the  highest  animal,  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed.  Such  a  sequence  is  not  only  not  consonant  with 
the  true  principles  of  harmony  and  symmetncal  disposition, 
but  at  variance  with  them;  certainly  it ■  is  not  borne  out 
either  by  analogy  or  facts.  The  appearances,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  in  which  the  popular  belief  orig^ated,  and 
which  are  esteemed  its  evidence  and  verification,  prove,  not 
as  most  frequently  happens  in  matters  of  testimony,  too  lit- 
tle, but  too  muck.  They  prove^  not  that  there  is  a  chain, 
but  that  there  are  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  chains.  The 
idea  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  one.     Macrobius  thinks  it  in- 
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tended  in  tlie  famous  "golden  chain"  of  Homer.  "Since 
all  thingBj"  says  he,  "follow  in  contiunoua  snccession,  de- 
generating in  order,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  series,  the 
more  attentive  observer  iviU  discover  a  connection  of  pai-te, 
down  from  the  Supreme  God  to  the  last  off-scouring  of  na- 
ture, mutually  linked  together,  and  without  any  interrup- 
tion. And  this  is  Homer's  golden  ehain,  which  he  tells  us 
Jupiter  ordained  to  be  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth."* 
In  the  27th  Dissertation  of  the  accomplished  and  delightfiil 
Maximus  Tyrins,  it  is  adduced  with  a  view  to  illustrating 
the  nature  of  Socrates'  daificou  or  guardian  angel,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  and  the  preceding  discourse.  In  nature,  he 
tells  us,  there  is  a  regular  gi-adation  of  being,  commencing 
with  God,  and  terminating  with  plants,  each  rank  of  exist- 
ence being  connected  with  one  above,  and  one  below,  by  the 
union  of  different  qualities  in  the  same  body.  The  dm/iove^ 
partake  of  the  divine  nature  on  the  one  liand,  and  of  the 
human  on  the  other.  In  modem  times  the  idea  has  had 
the  support  of  Addison,  Locke,  and  DugaJd  Stewart.  "  Na- 
ture," says  Addison,  "  is  filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  ci-ea- 
tnres,  rising  one  above  another  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy 
ascent,  that  the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one 
species  to  another  are  almost  insensible."  (Spectator  579.) 
Locke's  account  oecui-s  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, (Book  iii.  chap.  6,)  finishing  with  a  rather  amusing 
allusion  to  "what  is  Eonfidently  reported  of  mermaide."  Du- 
gald  Stewart's  may  be  found  in  the  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, section  109.  To  no  one,  however,  does  the  hypoth- 
esis owe  so  much  as  to  the  enthusiastic  Gienevese  naturalist, 
Charles  Botniet.     In  his  work  entitled  "  Contemplation  de 
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lii  Nature,"  he  takes  up  the  proposition  of  Leibnitz,  that 
everythiug  in  the  universe  is  connected,  and  that  nature 
makes  uo  leaps.  This — unlike  the  German  philosopher, 
who  confines  its  application  to  successive  events,  having  the 
relation  of  causes  and  effects,  or  at  most  to  the  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  of  eotemporai^  beings — Bonnet  extends, 
with  astonishing  ingenuity,  to  the  forms  of  those  beings. 
Commencing  with  the  consideration  of  the  ruder  and  more 
our  planet,  he  successively  introduces 
i,  plants,  and  animals,  mounting  through  the 
various  species  of  tlie  latter  up  to  man,  and  exhibiting  his 
eonelusions,  at  the  last,  in  a  kind  of  thermometrical  table. 
At  the  bottom  we  have  matierea  plus  subtiles,  then  feu,  then 
air,  then  eau,  and  at  the  top  rSomme.*  Unfoldeti  with  the 
sprightiieet  eloquence,  the  enchanting  picture  could  not  fail 
to  gain  many  admirers,  and  for  a  long  period  naturalists 
basied  themselves  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  which  the  want 
of  observation,  in  their  view,  still  left  in  Bonnet's  scale,  tlie 
discovery  of  an  additional  link  being  an  object  of  their 
greatest  interest  and  delight.  In  Appl^arth's  Theological 
Survey  (p.  270)  we  aie  treated  to  a  panorama  still  more 
extensive,  namely,  a  scale  of  being  of  which  the  ftot  is  the 
m^net,  and  the  apex  the  cherubim.  This  last  carries  out 
the  idea  entertained  by  many,  both  before  and  after,  that 
man  himself  is  only  an  intermediate ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  are  as  many  varieties  of  animated  existence  above  him 
as  there  are  below,  successively  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Almighty.    There  is  no  more  substantial  ground  for  such  a 


*  The  table  in  question  forma  tlie  frontispletf  to  Yul.  I.  of  the 
collected  works  (Nenchatel,  1781),  the  "Conlempktion"  being  in 
Vol.  rV.  The  original  publication,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  v 
year?  earlier. 
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belief  than  for  the  hypotliesis  of  aii  exact  aequence  of  ter- 
restrial things.  There  are  only  three  orders  of  being  in  the 
universe,  the  Absokite,  the  rational  finite,  and  the  irrational 
finite,  or  God,  man,  and  what  is  inferior  to  man.  Degrees 
of  celestial  intelligence  and  authority  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose, as  "one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory;"  there 
are  men  who  are  greater  than  man  sis  he  is  h&'e,  but  there 
is  no  form  superior  to  the  human.  If  the  human  form  be 
as  Revelation  intimates,  "  the  image  of  God,"  there  can  be 
no  room  for  intermediate  forms.  The  name  of  "angel"  as 
said  before,  is  a  designation,  not  of  difference  of  nature,  but 
of  o^ce.  The  aagels  themselves  are  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  called  indifierently  "angels  and  men." 
Compare  verses  1  to  16  of  Genesis  xis,,  and  verses  4  and 
23  of  Luke  xxix.  The  correct  rendering  of  the  only  text 
in  Scripture  which  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
angels  are  noblerintheseale  of  being  than  mankind,  teaches, 
not  as  the  common  vei-sion  has  it,  that  man  is  "  a  little 
lowei  than  the  angeU"  but  " a  little  lower  than  Elokim." 
The  Psalm  m  which  the  words  occur  is  a  kind  of  resmni  of 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  simply  repeats  in 
othei  teims,  that  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." 

254  It  la  po'^ible,  unquestionably,  and  easy,  to  pick  out 
a  aeries  of  forms  which  can  be  placed,  as  by  Bonnet,  so  as 
to  stand  in  a  seeming  natural  sequence.  But  to  effect  this 
as  mauT  more  must  he  left  aside,  which  cannot  be  incorpo- 
rated either  into  the  same,  or  into  any  linear  scale.  A  true 
"cliain  of  being"  would  not  only  provide  places  for  all 
things  without  exception,  but  demand  them  as  indispensable 
to  its  construction.  Things  are  related  by  so  curious  and 
vast  a  variety  of  particulars,  that  if  we  attempt  to  arrange 
them  in  an  exact  series  and  gradation,  violence  is  done  at 
every  step  to  some  close  aiEnity,  one  point  of  resemblance 
y  neglected  for  the  sake  of  another,  and  the 
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determination  where  each  species  sliall  be  located  becomes 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  fency.  Which  are  the  plante, 
for  example,  best  deserving  to  be  placed  next  to  animals? 
Nothing  is  more  like  an  animal  than  the  Sensitive-plant,  as 
regards  ifa  power  of  movement,  yet  the  Sensitive-plant  is  the 
very  furthest  removed  from  what  naturalists  universally 
call  the  "zoophytes."  Even  a  chain-like  classification  of 
the  forms  belonging  to  the  separate  departments  of  nature 
becomes  practicable,  if  attempted  on  a  scale  of  any  extent, 
only  by  suoh  artificial  and  conventional  methodizing  as  the 
thirteen  andrian  classes  of  the  botanical  system  of  LlnnEeus. 
Natural  orders,  classes,  &c.  do  certainly  follow  one  another 
seriatim  in  books,  os  if  it  were  so  in  nature,  but  this  is  purely 
an  exigency  of  the  pen.  In  writing,  we  must  needs  b^in 
with  something,  and  go  on,  and  finish  with  something,  just 
as  in  order  to  survey  the  world,  we  must  start  from  a  specific 
point.  The  real  relation  of  natural  oi'ders  and  classes,  and 
no  less  so  of  species,  is  that  of  the  provinces  of  a  great  em- 
pire, every  one  of  which  is  in  marginal  contact  with  many 
others.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  insight  that  those 
grand  theories  of  classification  have  been  conceived  which 
trrange  the  objects  ot  nituie  after  the  manner  of  solar  sys- 
tems the  highest  fjrms  bemg  placed  as  centres,  and  the 
lowei  ones  inund  about  them  these  latter  gradually  ap- 
piovunating  towirds  other  centres  'This  radiation,  as  it 
were  ^ays  Kirby  from  a  typical  form  as  a  centre,  by 
vaiious  loads  towaids  different  tribes,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  world  of  animals,  as  well  as  that  of  heavenly  bodies, 
consists  of  numerous  systems,  each  with  its  central  orb,  .  . 
From  the  genus  Patella,  among  tlie  mollus- 
cous animals,  by  different  and  diverging  routes,  we  may 
arrive  at  almost  any  moUuscan  group  or  tribe."  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  j).  275.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  tlie 
same.     Families  most  unlike  in  the  total  of  theii- characters. 
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cousociate  by  means  of  plauets  which,  thoiigh  i-emote  fi-om 
their  respective  suns,  are  in  close  proximity  witli  one  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  whOe  immense  number  of  spe- 
cies, both  of  animals  and  of  plants,  are  so  closely  allied  as 
to  flirnish  naturalists  with  "genera,"  not  a  few  species  stand 
completely  isolated;  on  account  of  their  very  distinct  and 
peculiar  forms,  they  cannot  be  associated  with  any  others. 
To  place  the  whole  in  ooe  grand  continuous  line  would 
obviously  require  that  sometimes  a  solitary  species  should 
be  taken,  at  other  times  vast  suites  of  species.  The  genus 
Mica,  for  example,  the  four  or  five  hundred  species  of  which 
are  all  upon  a  level  in  point  of  excellence,  would  have  to 
be  esteemed  as  a  single  species.  Legitimately,  there  is  no 
plaoe  in  the  hypothetical  chain  of  nature  for  many  even  of 
the  JamUies  of  livmg  things — ^Birds  for  instance,  which  by 
reason  of  their  two  wings,  two  feet,  a  bili  either  partly  or 
entirely  horny,  and  a  body  covered  with  feathers,  are  dis- 
tinguished so  entirely  from  all  other  animals  as  to  constitute 
an  alsolutely  independent  class  of  beings,  merging  into  no 
other  class,  either  above  them  or  below.  Blumenbach,  who 
is  as  fond  of  citing  objectioas  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  single 
chain  as  Bonnet  is  devoted  to  the  assertion  of  it,  remarks  to 
the  same  purpose  concerning  the  Tortoises :  "  The  very  pecu- 
liar and  distinct  form  of  this  isolated  group,"  says  he,  "con- 
stitutes a  strong  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  supposed 
gradation  of  objects  in  nature." 

255.  That  there  are  mixed  or  transitional  beings  in  na- 
ture, is  as  much  an  hypothesis  as  the  Chain,  being,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  it.  Doubtless  there  are  many  curious  organisms 
whicli  irom  some  peculiarity  of  structure,  appear  to  be  com- 
binations of  two  other  kinds;  the  whale,  for  example,  whicli 
in  an  arbiti-aiy  and  popular  sense,  conjoins  fishes  to  mam- 
male.  But  it  is  no  mixture  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
anv  more  than  such  aquatic  plants  as  the  Rammauhin  aqun- 
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Hlia  and  the  Sium  im  ndatum  with  their  aeawee  1  bLe  foliage 
conjoin  terrestrial  exogens  and  alga  Connection  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  there  is  also  both  m  plants  and  animals  No 
two  species  are  &o  closply  allied  but  th^t  theie  la  room 
between  them  toi  i  thitd  as  plo^ed  by  the  trequent  disco- 
very of  such  intermediate'  m  countries  newly  ex]loied 
But  this  is  a  very  difit;ient  thing  fiom  mixture  oi  insensible 
transition.  Lithopbytea,  zoophytes,  phytozoa,*  are  mere 
names.  None  of  the  beings  so  designated  are  really  two- 
fold. Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  an  object  which  may 
be  referred  with  equal  or  even  plausible  propriety,  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  or  to  the  vegetable,  to  the  vegetable  or  to 
the  animal;  or  which,  as  used  to  be  said  of  the  &esb-water 
polypus,  is  at  once  "the  last  of  animals,  and  the  first  of 
plants." 

256.  In  thus  criticizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Chain  of  Being, 
it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  is  current  in  modern 
science.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  writings  of 
Cuvier,  Swainson,  or  Lindley,  beheves  m  that  universal 
oDvsytta  which  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  for  centuries 
HuiHcient  to  certify.  "May  we  expect,"  says  Rymer  Jones, 
"  as  we  advance  from  the  lower  types  of  organization  to  sucli 
as  are  more  perfect,  to  be  led  on  through  an  unbroken  and 
continuous  series  of  creatures,  gradually  rising  in  importance 


*  The  Yeriiiifovm  filaments  contained  in  tlie  antlieridia  of  Chaiaa, 
Mosses,  and  other  ecjptognmoas  plants,  ate  by  some  <iuthora  called 
"phytozoa."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  tlie  term  is  used 
above  aa  liy  Ehrenberg,  or  in  its  praper,  etynological  sense  of 
"plant-animals,"  which  should  never  have  been  lepaited  fiom. 
The  German  naturalist  Horaninow,  who  divides  the  o  g<uin,  world 
into  vegetables,  "phytozoa,"  animals  and  Mai  gives  to  the  word  a 
afjll  greater  ambiguity,  by  including  under  it  the  fung  and  the, 
algse. 
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and  complexity  of  structure,  each  succeeding  tribe  of  beings 
presenting  an  advance  upon  the  preceding,  and  mei'ging 
insensibly  into  that  which  follows  it?  A  very  slight  exami- 
nation mU  convince  us  to  the  contrary."  All,  however,  are 
not  scientific  botanists  and  zoologists,  and  so  long  as  popular 
authors  continue  blindly  to  re-assert  it,  Bucke,  for  example, 
in  the  "Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Wature," 
so  long  must  the  error  be  met  vnth  new  exposure.  Besides, 
it  is  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  defects  and  inconsist- 
encies of  the  popular  idea,  that  we  become  best  able  to 
appreciate  the  genuine.  Those  who,  with  Bonnet,  sought  so 
ardently  to  establish  it  would  have  escaped  their  pleasing 
illusion  had  they  applied  themselves  to  the  diligent  exami- 
nation of  Species,  in  Natural  History  the  very  basis  of 
accurate  knowledge.  Bonnet  himself  appears  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  that  unwise  contempt  for  the  minute  discrimi- 
nation of  individual  forms  which  at  the  time  he  lived  was 
proscribed  under  the  name  of  "nomenclature,"  and  lUie 
other  men  of  merit  never  to  have  imagined  its  immense 

257.  The  tiiie  idea  of  the  Chain  of  Nature  has  for  its 
centre  the  law  of  Discrete  Degrees,* — a  law  which  has 
been  several  times  alluded  to,  and  which  the  tune  is  now 
come  to  illustrate  specially.  "To-day,"  says  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  "two  great  wants  are  felt  by  man.  The  first,  the 
most  imperious,  is  that  of  fixed,  immutable  principles,  which 
depend  upon  neither  place,  nor  time,  nor  circumstance,  and 


*  The  reader  to  whom  "discrete"  may  be  a  new  woi'd,  must  r^ 
ceive  it  as  signifying  "parted"  or  "severed."  ■  Tlie  tei'ni  belonj 
originally  and  properly  (o  the  philosopliy  of  the  illustrious  Swede: 
borg,  the  first  to  discriminate  the  two-fold  nature  of  Degrees.  Se 
for  his  exposition  of  the  subject,  the  volume  on  the  "Divine  r,oi 
and  Wisdom." 
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on  wMch  the  mind  reposes  with  unbounded  confidence.  In 
all  investigations,  as  long  as  we  have  seized  only  isolated, 
disconnected  facts,  as  long  as  we  have  not  referred  them  to 
El  general  law,  we  possess  the  material  of  science,  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  science.  Even  physics  commence  only  when 
universal  truths  appear,  to  which  all  the  facts  of  the  same 
order  that  observation  discovers  to  us  in  nature  may  be  re- 
ferred."* In  the  law  of  Discrete  degrees  we  realize  one  of 
these  sterling  principles.  Intelligently  applied,  it  clears 
away  difficulties  that  are  insuperable  before;  it  puts  us  on 
our  guard  against  merely  apparent  truths,  and  ratifies  and 
shows  the  rationale  of  tlie  genuine;  and  while  it  exposes 
what  is  false  in  our  preconceived  ideas,  becomes  a  means  and 
highway  to  new  and  accurate  ones.  It  is  not  too  jnuch  to 
say  that  it  has  been  the  want  of  an  enlai-ged  and  philoso- 
phical recognition  of  the  law  of  Discrete  degrees  which  has 
mainly  led  to  many  of  the  grossest  errors  of  materialism, — 
that  spirit,  for  example,  is  only  matter  attenuated  and  etheri- 
alized ; — to  the  weary,  iterated  and  reitei-ated,  but  still  fruitless 
controvei-sies  concerning  instinct  and  reason,  with  the  varied 
evils  that  have  followed  in  their  wake;  to  the  populai'  mis- 
conception of  the  Chain  of  Being;  and  though  last,  not 
least,  to  the  mischievous  hypotlieses  of  "progressive  develop- 
ment" The  law  of  Correspondence,  which  is  another  of 
the  sterling  principles  desiderated  by  Victor  Cousin,  and  the 
law  of  Discrete  degrees,  taken  together,  and  properly  de- 
veloped and  applied,  would  form  the  most  efficient  of  all 
possible  aids  to  the  discovery  of  that  grand  phQosophio 
uUimatum,  the  System  of  Nature.  Thence  they  would  tend, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  draw  the  conflicts  of  the  various 
schools  of  human  thought  and  speculation  to  a  close,  and  to 
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supersede  them  ivith  a  noble  unanimity;  and  bearing  as  tbey 
do,  on  the  spiritual  no  less  than  on  the  material,  would  be- 
come preachers  of  holiness  and  religion.  The  long-looked- 
for,  long-prayed-for  reign  of  God  upon  earth,  cannot  begin 
till  the  reign  of  the  true  science  of  creation,  which  will  be 
at  once  its  harbinger  and  the  plane  for  its  establishment. 
.  258.  Looking  abroad  upon  the  external  world,  we  find 
everywhere  two  great  modes  of  special  arrangement.  Lati- 
tude or  extension,  and  Altitude  or  elevation.  Exactly 
accordant  with  this  duality  are  the  relations  and  the  proper- 
ties of  all  the  organisms  and  forms  of  nature,  and  of  all  the 
powei's  and  principles  of  life.  Those  which  are  represented 
in  latitude  or  exteusion  are  relations  of  Continuity;  those 
represented  in  altitude  compiise  the  relations  we  term  Dis- 
crete. The  difference  may  be  illustrated  under  the  image 
of  a  splendid  mansion.  Discrete  degrees  are  represented  in 
its  successive  floors;  Continuous  degrees  in  the  suites  of 
apartments  which  they  severally  comprise.  Let  us  move 
about  as  much  as  we  will  on  a  given  floor,  we  are  still  on 
the  same  level;  it  is  only  when  we  ascend  to  a  higher  or 
descend  to  a  lower,  that  we  essentially  change  our  position ; 
the  change  is  then,  however,  absolute  and  complete.  So  is 
it  in  nature.  First,  we  Lave  vast  platforms,  one  above 
another;  secondly,  on  every  platform  innumerable  chambers 
and  noble  galleries,  respectively  adapted  and  appropriated  to 
some  special  use,  possessing  their  own  peculiar  interest  and 
attractions;  also  their  lowest,  superior,  and  most  honorable 
places;  pointing,  moreover,  to  the  platform  next  above,  and 
prefiguring  and  pres^ifying  its  contents,  but  never  actually 
mer^g  into  or  coalescing  with  it.  To  define  these  two  kinds 
of  relation  more  particularly,  let  us  take  examples  from 
fiimiliar  nature,  and  first,  as  being  the  simplest,  the  relations 
of  Continuity. 

259.  Continuous  degrees  are  those  which  intervene   be- 
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tween  the  extreme  phases  ov  conditions  of  which  any  given 
subject  or  object  is  naturally  susceptible,  and  which  mark 
its  development  and  historic  progress  up  to  the  period  of  its 
consummation.  Thus,  the  progress  of  the  day  is  by  continu- 
ous degrees;  the  night  melts  into  the  dawn,  the  dawn  into 
the  morning,  the  morning  into  noon.  The  influx  of  the  tide 
upon  the  shore  is  by  continuous  degrees;  from  low  water  to 
high,  is  one  long,  uninterraittent  flow,  and  the  same  when 
the  waves  retire.  The  march  of  the  Seasons  is  by  continuous 
degrees;  Spring  glides  imperceptibly  into  Summer;  summer 
as  softly  wanes  into  the  year's  beautiful  old  age,  lUce  human 
life,  every  day  a  little,  and  without  halting  for  a  moment. 
The  tinting  of  the  leaves  in  autumn,  commonly  called  the 
fading  of  the  leaves,  is  again  by  continuity.  From  the 
fiill,  bright,  living  green  of  June,  to  the  not-always  "sere 
and  yellow,"  but  oftentimes  rich  crimson  of  October, — as 
when  a  monarch  gathers  liis  robes  about  him  that  he  may 
die  royally, — it  is  like  the  painting  of  the  sky  at  the  close  of 
a  summer's  day,  when  the  molten  gold  boUs  up  behind  the 
purple  cloud-mountains  of  the  west,  and  the  very  zenith  and 
farthest  east  are  tinted  with  vii'giu  rose, — one  long,  soft, 
lovely  transfiguration,  such  as  the  eye  in  vain  essaj'S  to 
follow.  Nowhere  in  nature  is  there  a  moM  beautiful  analogy 
than  this  of  sunset  with  the  "many-colored  woods"  of  the 
year's  eventide.  Everything  in  plants  is  more  or  less  illus- 
trative of  continuity.  We  see  it  most  remarkably  in  what 
botanists  call  Varieties,  all  of  which  are  sporte  within  a 
given  circle.  The  Broccoli  and  the  Cauliflower  are  but 
modifications  of  the  coarse  marine  cabbage.  From  wild 
sour  crabs,  scarcely  larger  than  boys'  marbles,  have  arisen 
all  varieties  of  apples,  not  excluding  the  pippin  and  nonpa- 
reil; the  austere  and  uneatable  sloe  is  the  source  of  the 
luscious  plum ;  even  wheat  appears  to  be  the  culmination  of 
an  obscure  grass,  the  .^gilops  ovala.     So  with  many  of  oar 
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choicest  flowers.  The  inmimerable  varieties  of  carnationB, 
fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  &o.,  ai'e  all  resolvable  into  some 
simple  and  original  form,  from  which  they  have  arisen  under 
the  stimulus  of  culture,  and  to  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two,  they  relapse  if  left  to  themselves.  The 
choicest  pansies  in  a  flower-garden,  if  neglected,  return  in  a 
very  few  years,  in  tlieir  descendants,  to  the  inconspicuous 
Vioh  trieolor  of  the  fields.  Were  another  example  needed, 
we  might  point  to  the  various  conditions  of  which  water  is 
susceptible.  According  to  the  amount  of  calorie  present  in 
it,  we  have  ice,  water  properly  so  called,  or  steam.  Between 
the  solid  glacier  and  the  white  clouds  from  the  locomotive, 
there  is  an  exact  continuity  and  gradation,  and  either  ex- 
treme is  convertible  into  the  other.  In  degrees  of  Contin- 
uity, it  will  be  observed,  then,  we  have  relations  merely  of 
state,  not  of  kind,  every  new  appearance  and  condition  being 
■  developed  out  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  limited  to 
externals.  Whatever  the  amount  of  sport,  whether  in  color 
or  configuration,  in  density  or  in  texture,  the  absolute  internal 
nature  remains  the  same,  just  as  in  regard  ix>  the  human 
race:  whether  we  take  Caucasians  or  Ethiops,  Bosjemans  or 
Feejee  islanders,  all  are  resolvable  into  the  zoological  species 
Man. 

260.  Where  things  are  diiferentiated  by  a  discrete  degree, 
the  commencement  of  the  new  one  is  not,  as  with  continuity, 
where  the  inferior  or  prior  one  left  off,  but  on  a  distinct  and 
higher  level,  and  under  the  influence  of  new  principles. 
Eveiy  ending  is  absolute,  and  every  beginning  de  novo, 
initiating  an  altogether  nobler  mode  of  existence,  which 
culminates  aft«r  its  own  manner,  and  is  then  succeeded  by 
another.  This  is  most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  relations 
of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature.  Minerals,  Plants, 
and  Animals.  So  iar  from  being  true,  as  supposed  by  Oon- 
tinuity  and  the  "Vestiges,"  that  the  ending  of  <)ne  joins  the 
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fouudatioti  of  the  succeeding,  it  is  here  that  the  aflinity  and 
resemblance  are  the  very  slightest  The  humblest  forms  of 
plants  ai'e  thc«e  which  are  least  like  arbor^cent  crystalliza^ 
tiona ;  and  the  humblest  forms  of  animals  those  which  have 
least  in  common  with  the  Mimosa.  Each  kingdom  of  nature, 
as  it  ascends  towards  its  maximum,  instead  of  approximating 
closer  and  closer  to  the  next  above,  and  eventually  passing 
into  it,  in  reality  becomes  more  and  more  remote  from  it. 
They  may  be  compared  to  three  beautiful  temples;  the  first 
of  Doric  architecture,  the  second  of  Ionic,  the  thu-d  of  Eo- 
man.  Each  temple  is  built  on  a  plan  of  its  own ;  the 
foundations  have  a  measure  of  uniformity;  hut  while  the 
Doric  pillars  are  simple  shate,  the  loftier  and  fluted  Ionic 
are  crowned  with  graceful,  curling  volutes,  and  the  Compo- 
site, loftier  still,  with  all  the  ornament  that  tasteful  luxury 
can  engraft.  Each  kingdom  starts  on  a  platform  of  its  own, 
as  physiology  will  some  day  demonstrate  beyond  dispute; 
growing  more  distinct  with  every  step,  at  last  it  enjoys  a  per 
iectioa  no  less  peculiarly  its  own.  That  perfection  does  not 
reside  in  the  forms  which  seem  to  be  connecting  linlts  witli 
the  kingdoms  next  above;  the  perfection  and  termination  of 
each  realm,  as  of  each  tribe  and  class,  is  in  the  maximum 
realization  of  its  archetype.  Quadrupeds,  for  example,  do  not 
termim ate  with  the  monkeys;  their  maximum  is  the  lion,  the 
acknowledged  king  of  beasts  from  time  immemorial.  So  in 
the  vegetable  world.  Endogens  do  not  terminate  with  the 
Smilax,  though  it  anticipates  the  netted  leaves  of  the 
Exogeus  overhead;  but  with  the  princes  of  their  archetype, 
the  stately  Palms.  Though  the  several  perfections  are  so 
uniike,  there  is  still  a  fine  harmony  between  them.  Tlie 
perfection  of  die  mineral  kingdom  in  the  lucid  and  brilliant 
Crystal,  harmonizes  with  the  perfection  of  the  plant  in  the 
odorous  and  glowing  Blossom,  and  both  harmonize  with  the 
perteetion  of  the  animal,  which  resides  in  its  vast  powers  of 
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body  and  external  sense.  Brutes  are  p 
powers,  because  the  aseeiit  of  the  brute  creation  towards  its 
mosinmm  is  away  from  man  rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
him,  just  as  the  mineral  series  divaricates  &om  the  plant, 
and  the  plant  series  from  the  animal,  Por  man,  though  the 
head  and  archetype  of  all  things,  is  no  part  of  a  specific 
chain,  but  a  series  in  himself,  at  once  a  beginning  and  an 
end.  Everywhere  the  maximum  of  the  lower  realm  ia  more 
glorious  than  the  minimum  of  the  next  above;  man  is  ex- 
celled by  the  brutes  he  rules  over,  in  swiftness,  in  ey^gbt, 
in  delicacy  of  touch  and  smell,*  because  these  things,  though 
the  perfection  of  the  brutes,  belong  to  the  mere  basis  of 
humanity; — all  creatures,  however,  in  his  otrni  maximum, 
he  ti-anscendently  excels,  vindicating  the  supreme  majesty 
of  Intellect.  In  every  maximum,  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
sei'ved,  all  the  forces  of  nature  that  have  relerence  to  it,  are 
concentrated.  Chemistry  is  at  its  acm§  in  the  moulding  of 
the  crystal;  vitality  in  the  fashioning  of  the  flower. 

261.  When,  therefore,  we  wo'uld  rightly  contemplate  the 
gi'eat  kingdoms  of  nature,  or  any  of  their  subdivisions,  we 
should  begin  by  comparing  summit  with  summit.  The  keys 
of  knowledge  are  the  perfections  of  nature.  Descending  from 
tiie  e.apitals  to  the  ped^tals,  we  leani  that  the  animal  diifei-s 
as  widely  from  the  vegetable,  as  both  differ  from  the  mine- 
ral. This  should  be  our  rule  even  in  the  comparison  and 
estimate  of  species.  "Every  species  is  higher  in  some  re- 
spects, and  lower  in  others;  there  are  many  scales  of  per- 
fection in  different  respects,  running,  as  it  were,  parallel  with 
one  another;  so  that  in  defining  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
any  particular  species,  we  must  take  into  account  the  pasi- 
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tion  it  occupies  in  the  several  scales  jointly."  The  critei-ioii 
of  excellence  is  coniHnaiion,  of  properties.  Man,  for  exam- 
ple, as  just  observed,  is  inferior  to  the  dog,  as  regards  smell, 
and  to  the  elephant,  aa  regards  bulk,  but  in  neither  of  these 
creatures,  nor  in  any  other,  are  so  many  properties  combined 
as  in  himself;  tliis  at  once  places  him  immeasurably  above 
them  all.  In  regard  to  "lower"  or  "inferior"  forms,  and  in 
general  to  moMinum  and  miniimim,  as  spoken  of  the  sepa- 
rate departments  of  nature,  it  is  essential  to  .remember  care- 
fully that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  defect  in  the  works  of 
God.  "Higher  forms"  are  simply  such  as  are  more  com- 
plex in  their  organization  than  certain  other  forms.  To  the 
simple  organization  of  the  plant,  for  instance,  in  tlie  Animal 
are  added  nerves,  endowing  it  ■vvith  the  sensation  which  the 
plant  has  not.  Instead  of  "lower"  and  "superior,"  it  would 
be  better  tlierefore  to  say  "simple"  and  "complex,"  only 
that  usage  has  established  the  formei-  terms.  So  with  the 
epithet  "perfect"  as  applied  to  natural  structures.  Nothing 
is  positively  or  absolutely  imperfect.  The  tender  mo^  is  aa 
perfect  in  its  little  sphere  as  the  lordly  forest-tree.  "Per- 
fect" is  nsed  by  tlie  naturalist  simply  in  a  tedmieal  sense,  to 
express  "tlie  degree  in  which  these  peculiai-i ties  are  deve- 
loped wMcli  characterize  a  particular  group.  Those  peculi- 
arities of  structnre,  for  example,  which  make  an  insect  what 
it  is,  and  not  a  worm  or  a  emstaeean,  are  found  to  be  pre- 
sent in  tlieir  greatest  intensity,  and  in  the  ftillest  combina- 
tion, in  the  beetles;  hence  we  say  the  beetles  are  the  most 
perfect  of  their  class.  A.  beetle  is  not  more  perfect  as  an 
animal  than  any  other,  but  it  is  more  perfect  as  an  insect" 
It  is  at  once  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  elaborate  of 
insect  forms. 

262.  Not  only  is  there  no  succession  of  one  kingdom  of 
nature  above  another  by  the  maximum  of  the  lower  gradu- 
ally sliding  into  the  minimum  of  the  superior;  the  law  of 
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discrete  degrees  precludes  intermixture  at  any  other  point, 
even  at  the  foundations.  The  common  opinion  regarding 
the  anima!  and  vegetable  worlds  is,  that  at  their  commence- 
ment they  are  united.  It  is  true  that  between  the  first  ani- 
malculei  and  the  first  vegetalcules  there  is  a  seeming  iden- 
tity, and  that  the  embryo  human  organism  itself  does  not 
pei'ceptibly  diifer  from  the  earliest  forms  of  plants;  true, 
moreover,  that  the  two  classes  of  beings  I'etain  a  kind  of 
parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance.  Both  begin  with 
the  simple  vesicle,  the  globe  in  miniature,  the  cylinder,  and 
the  disc,  seeming  to  measure  with  their  fine  geometry  the 
space  which  they  are  by  and  bye  to  fill  so  admirably ;  expe- 
rimenting more  boldly  as  they  proceed,  the  bells  and  vases 
of  the  polyps  and  tlie  coral-creatures  pair  ■with  the  cups  of 
the  lichen  and  the  thecse  of  the  mosses,  even  to  their  peris- 
tomes; the  divergence,  however,  rapidly  becomes  so  wide, 
and  the  culminating  extremes  are  so  far  asunder,  as  to  prove 
tbem  wholly  distinct  ideas  of  Almighty  wisdom.  "To  sup- 
pose,'' well  observes  Dr.  Hai'ris,  "that  because  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  boundaiies  of  the  two  kingdoms,  therefore 
theie  are  no  boundaries,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  con- 
clude that,  because  material  atoms  disappear,  first  from  our 
unaided  sight,  and  then  even  beyond  the  reach  of  microscopic 
power,  there  is  a  point  at  which  they  graduate  into  nothing- 
ness. A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  between  that 
supposed  point  and  the  point  beyond,  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  body  and  space,  something  and  nothing,  an 
infinite  difference.  In  the  same  manner,  however  slight  the 
hreak,  where  the  vegetable  appears  to  graduate  into  the 
animal,  such  an  interraption  there  is;  and  it  is  nothing  less 
tlian  an  inten-uption  in  Mnd,  a  transition  from  identity  to 
essential  diffei«nce."*    The  dispute,  not  yet  settled,  as  to 

■■'■  Pre- Adamite  Kai'tli,  pp.  245,  24G, 
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whether  those  beautiftil  httle  specks  of  life,  the  Desmidiere, 
are  animals  or  vegetables,  merely  shoivs  that  we  are  still  in 
ignorance  of  their  essential  natui-e.  It  is  but  a  Jittle  while 
since  opinions  were  similai-ly  divided  as  to  the  sponges, 
Corallines,  Sertnlarias,  and  even  the  fungi.  Natural  his- 
tory, like  theology  and  every  other  great  system  of  ti'uth, 
always  has  its  mysteries,  tliough  they  are  not  always  the 
same  mysteries,  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 

263,  The  three  great  primary  platforms  of  nature, 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  though  tliey  are  the  chief 
seat  and  illustration  of  discrete  distinctiveness,  by  no  means 
exhaust  it.  Each  of  these  three  principal  platforms  com- 
prises many  minor  ones,  and  each  of  these  latter  a  multi- 
tude of  still  finer.  The  firat  are  occupied  by  the  various 
tribes,  classes,  and  femilies  of  beings,  the  last  by  genera  and 
species,  organs  and  organic,  ti^ues.  Doubtle^,  the  more 
minute  our  analysis,  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  rank  of  the  objects  compai'ed ;  as 
when  we  compare,  &r  example,  the  various  genera  of  a 
"  natural  order,"  or  the  various  species  of  a  genus.  Ordi- 
narily they  are  so  alike  in  apparent  excellence,  that,  as  said 
above  of  the  species  of  Erica,  fancy  and  taste  aione  can 
graduate  their  merits ;  that  there  is  a  discrete  difference,  we 
may  nevertheless  be  assured,  since  Nature  in  the  principles 
of  its  least  things,  is  invariably  the  same  as  in  those  of  its 
greatest.  The  difficulty  in  nature  is  to  see  the  law  where  it 
hides  itself  from  us,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  appear- 
ances. Many  things  in  nature  which  are  contradicted  by 
our  senses,  are  nevertheless,  true,  and  chief  among  them  are 
these  seeming  equalities  of  things.  To  their  discrete  separ 
rateness  is  referable  the  constarM/  of  species.  Primai'ily 
t,  as  well  said  by  Agassiz  and  Gould.  "  upon  im- 
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material  nature,'*  that  is  to  say,  upon  pre-existeiit  fomia  in 
the  Spiritual  world,  the  fixedness  of  species  rests  proximately 
in  the  distinctiveness  of  their  platforms,  from  which  they 
are  incapable  of  moving,  either  upwards  or  downwards; 
and  which  prevents  them,  at  the  same  moment,  from  intei-- 
marrying,  and  thus  defecing  and  disordering  tlie  world  with 
hybrids.  The  great  mass  of  tlie  organic  forms  commonly 
deemed  hybrids  are  in  reality  mere  varidies ;  i.  e.,  sports  of 
a  given  single  species,  rather  than  intermixtures  of  two 
different  ones.  Purely  and  entirely  by  reason  of  this  abso- 
lute separateness,  does  it  become  possible  to  classify  material 
objects  into  scientific  systems,  and  to  impersonate  them  with 
names.  The  boundaries  being  unalterably  fixed,  we  are 
enabled,  first  to  discriminate,  and  subsequently  to  recognize 
them.  Were  there  no  discrete  decrees,  the  world  instead  of 
Koerftoi;,  would  be  ;^cioc.  St.  Paul  tells  us  of  the  discrete 
degrees  of  the  animal  world,  when  he  says;  "All  flesh  is 
not  the  same  flesh ;  there  is  one  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh 
of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds."  Flesh 
is  only  consolidated  blood.  Not  only  hath  Gfod  "  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men ;"  all  things  discretely  sepa- 
rated, are  of  their  own  peculiar  blood ;  tlie  differences  In 
the  vital  fluid,  (which,  homogeneous  and  uniform  as  it  is  to 
the  eye,  is  one  of  the  most  varied  substances  in  nature,)  are 
the  inmost  seats  of  all  distinctions.  Here,  in  the  blood, 
begins  the  difierence  of  creatures  one  from  another;  the 
Teeth,  which  ai-e  the  last  and  completing  effort  of  the  vital 
energy,  as  the  blood  is  the  first,  completing  also  the  distinc- 
tions, and  standing  as  the  Om^a  to  the  Alpha  of  the 
crimson  stream  which  originated  their  own  material.  The 
structure  and  form  of  the  teeth  constitute    so  important  a 
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particular  in  the  discrimination  of  species,  that  if  any  tribe 
of  human  beiiigs  were  found  to  differ  materiaJly  in  their 
dentition  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  would  justify  a  strong 
suspicion  of  a  real  specific  diiFerence — aa  strong  a  one  as 
would  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  blood-discs. 
Discrete  difference  prevails  as  profoundly  in  the  saps  of 
plants ;  and  closely  as  they  resemble  in  some  points,  between 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  tissues.  Vegetable  cells  ore 
discretely  below  animal  ceils;  no  vegetable  tissue  could 
associate  with  animal  tissue ;  "  it  would  be  the  sport  of  ac- 
tivities which  it  could  neither  share  nor  reciprocate."  So 
with  the  vital  functions.  What  are  called  the  "vegetative 
functions"  of  animals  are  not  vegetable.  An  animal  is^ot, 
as  to  its  physiology,  plant  phia  animal,  but  wholly  and 
absolutely  md  generis.  There  are  feeding,  respiration,  re- 
production, &c,,  in  both,  but  they  are  never  (Jie  same  feed- 
ing, nor  the  same  respiration.  Every  function,  on  the 
higher  platform,  is  as  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
lower  ones,  as  are  the  forms  and  organizations.  Plants,  for 
example,  take  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  while  animals 
take  oxygen.  Were  the  various  properties  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  membere  of  the  vegetable  feiugdom  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  individual,  that  individual  would 
still  be  inferior  to  the  ignoblest  brute.  The  discrete  degi'ee 
pronounces  cnce  foi  ill  Thus  fii  ind  no  faither  A  long 
proce'isicn  of  diftiete  degiees  it  m'^y  be  iddtd  often  hi9 
the  lool  of  contmuitj  aa  m  the  case  of  the  successive  steps 
between  the  hoof  of  the  quadruped  and  the  luiman  hand 
They  are  ehown  to  be  discrete  degrees  which  intervene  b> 
not  a  iingle  hoof  ha^sing  evei  become  inythmg  moje  than 
a  hoof  duimg  tlie  twenty  centuries  that  naturalists  have 
studied  animal  histoiy  the  hand  of  man  simdarlj  remain 
ing  the  -iamp  fiom  age  to  aE;e 

264    ■Vl  nj,with  rli^irete  de^iec=  it       mjoitint  to  lmi 
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Bider  the  great  companion  law  ofpromoOmi.  Nature,  in  her 
ascent,  leaves  nothing  behind;  she  subordmates,  but  Eever 
disuses ;  the  past  is  always  brought  forward  into  the  pre- 
sent; every  degree  of  ascent  is  marked  by  new  powers  and 
new  forms  of  apparatus,  but  with  these  are  always  essen- 
tially recapitulated  all  things  that  have  previously  been 
employed.  The  properties,  moreover,  which  exist  in  the 
lower  or  anterior  stages,  are  not  only  carried  on  to  the 
superior,  but  are  there  applied  to  new  and  higher  purposes. 
The  physical  laws  which  in  the  mineral  world  induce  cohe- 
sion and  affinity,  and  achieve  their  highest  in  the  production 
of  cryata!  flowei's,  these  do  not  cease  with  the  crystal; 
brought  forward  into  the  vegetable,  they  are  as  active  as 
they  were  in  the  mineral,  only  that  now  they  are  no  longer 
tlie  rulers,  but  subordinated  to  the  higher  authority  of  the 
vital  forces.  These  in  turn  move  forward  into  liie  animal, 
where  to  chemistry  and  vitaHty  are  superadded  senses  and 
locomotion;  all  finally  move  forwards  into  man,  where  they 
lie  under  the  new  and  crowning  magistracy  of  reason.  Man, 
as  said  above,  is  not  lilse  lower  natnres,  contained  on  a  g^ven 
platform,  but  a  platform  in  himself,  discretely  separated 
fi.-om  all  below  by  his  vertical  attitude  and  consummate 
nervous  system,*  as  a  material  organism;  by  his  intellect 
and  affections  aa  a  vessel  of  life.  He  is  all  that  has  gone 
before,  and  Man  besides.  He  feeds  and  sleeps  with  the 
vegetable;  builds  and  procreates  with  the  animal;  tallss, 
dresses,  worships,  hopes,  laughs,  and  imagines,  in  virtue  of 


*  The  most  striking  illostration  of  this  occurs  pei'hapa  in  relation 
k)  the  tuinaii  voice.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  mere  organs  of  tlie 
voice,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  tlie  laiynx,  &c.,  that  man  differs 
from  the  inferior  animalfi,  and  by  which,  lie  is  enabled  to  speak ;  it 
is  in  the  nerves  rather,  by  which  all  the  parte  are  combined  into  one 
simultaneous  net.     This  is  peculiar  to  him. 
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his  own  original  and  uniqne  hnmaDity.  In  man  all  the 
operations  of  nature  are  concentrate!^  and  perfected.  He  is 
the  continent  of  the  world  rather  than  contained  in  it;  the 
aggregate  of  all  properties,  phenomena,  and  uses;  thus  the 
snmmary  and  mirror  of  the  whole  of  Gi«d's  creation.  He 
never  ceases  to  he  the  lower  natures,  and  cannot,  for  they 
are  the  basis  and  factors  of  his  perfection.  There  are  times 
when  he  is,  practically,  nothing  else,  and  it  is  good  that  it 
should  be  so.  "  The  master-piece  of  creation,"  says  Licht«n- 
berg,  "must  for  a  while,  on  his  pillow,  become  a  plant,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  this  same  mastei--piece." 

265.  The  promotion  of  •physiognomies  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  things  in  nature.  As  the  crystal  is  a  mineral  flower, 
so  is  the  flowei'  a  vegetable  crystal.  The  geometry  of  the 
former  reappears  in  flowers  as  their  numerical  proportion; 
the  angles  and  faces  of  the  one,  become  the  outlines  and 
symmetry  of  the  other.  Flowei-s,  however,  have  a  greater 
variety  of  forms  than  crystals,  and  some  of  them  are  un- 
known to  the  mineral  world,  as  the  pentagonal.  The  tri- 
gonal and  tetragonal  are  plentiful  in  both.  The  cube  is 
recapitulated  in  that  pretty  little  blossom  of  early  Spring, 
the  Adoxa  moschatellina;  on  the  cone  of  the  fir  before  it 
opens  we  have  the  most  beautiful  rhomboidal  figui'es;  and 
in  the  delicate  little  organisms  called  Desmidiece,  triangles, 
cylinders,  and  ellipses. 

266.  The  renewal,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  of  the  features 
of  plants  and  flowere,  is  divided  between  the  arborescent 
polypifera,  and  those  lovely  marine  productions,  the  Actinise, 
popularly  known  as  the  sea-anemone,  the  sea-daisy,  &c. 
The  resemblance  of  these  curious  organisms  to  the  ricli, 
double,  and  many-colored  varieties  of  the  Anemone  hor- 
tensis,  and  the  Chrysanthemum,  is  most  extraordinary.  The 
Actinia  equina,  says  Lamouroux,  may  be  seen,  when  the 
tide  retire?,  "ornamenting  the  sea-rocks  with  its  beautiful 
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colors,  purple,  violet,  blue,*  pink,  yellow,  and  green,  like  so 
many  flowers  in  a  meadow."  The  Actioia  Dianthus,  or 
sea-eamatiou,  the  Acldma  Calendula,  or  searmarigold,  and 
the  Actinia  crassicomis,  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the 
whole  tribe,  are  miracles  of  beauty.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  esquisite  genus  Lucernaria,  one  speeiea  of  which,  the 
Lucemaria  Auricula,  tranacenda  even  the  Actinias  in  its 
lovely  renewal  of  the  flower.  No  one  who  has  collected 
Sertnlarias  can  have  failed  to  observe  their  beautiful  resem- 
blance to  slenderly-hranching  trees  of  the  cypress  kind. 
"Thepolypidom,"  remarks  Mr.  Gosae,  "of  that  very  elegant 
speeiea,  the  Sertularia  cupreaaina,  iine  specimens  of  which 
are  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  foi-ms  a.  taper-pointed  spire, 
the  numerous  component  branches  of  which  are  fan-shaped, 
and  arch  gracefully  downwards,  so  that  the  reaemblance  to 
a  tree  of  the  pine  tiibe  is  neither  fenciftil  nor  remote."  In 
no  department  of  nature  do  we  see  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  indifference  to  large  and  little  in  the  workmanship 
of  the  Almighty;  in  a  cluster  of  these  delicate  little  polyp- 
trees,  witli  their  inhabitants,  without  the  slightest  voluntary 
effort  of  the  imagination,  we  live  over  again  among  the 
noblest  elements  of  the  forest.  But  the  great  zoophytes  of 
the  tropical  seas  eclipae  all.  Ehrenberg  was  so  struck  with 
the  magnificent  apectaele  of  the  floriform  polyparia  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  that  he  exclauned,  "Where  is  the  paradise  of 
flowers  that  can  rival  in  variety  and  beauty  these  living 
wonders  of  the  oceanl"  Many  species,  Mr,  Dana  tells  us, 
"spread  out  in  broad  leav^,  and  resemble  some  large  plant 
just  unfolding;    others  are   gracefully  branched,  and  the 


*  When  Lamoiu'oux  speaks  of  blue  sea-anemonefi,  lie  refers  merely 
o  the  variegation  of  certain  species.  An  Actinia  wholly  blue  seems 
IB  unlikely  ii  wonder  aa  a  Hue  dahlia,  or  blf.ie  rose. 
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whole  surface  blooms  with  stars  of  erimson,  purple,  and 
emerald  green."  At  Macao,  says  auothei',  "  dendritic  zoo- 
phytes, having  their  branches  loaded  with  colored  polyps, 
like  trees  covered  ivith  delicate  blossoms,  richly  uprose  from 
the  clear  bottom  of  the  bay."  (Adams,  "Voyage  of  the 
Samarang.")  The  star-fishes  recapitulate  the  various  kinds 
of  radiate  flowers,  and  other  etelliform  products  of  plants ; 
the  bilateral  animals,  or  those  in  which  the  external  mem- 
bers are  in  pairs,  remind  us  of  the  configuration  of  the 
Labiat^e.  How  beautiftiUy  even  the  simplest  forms  and 
phenomena  of  lower  platforms  are  brought  forward  to  the 
higher,  is  shown  in  the  ice-plant,  which  recapitulates  the 
hoar  frost,  and  in  the  Drosera,  gemmed  with  unforgotten 

267.  Understanding  the  law  of  promotion,  we  first  begin 
to  read  truly,  the  great  lessons  inscribed  on  lower  natures. 
Were  there  no  animals  man  would  be  a  thousand  times 
more  incomprehensible  than  be  is;  animals,  in  turn,  are  si- 
milarly illustrated  in  the  plant-world;  in  either  case  because 
the  lower  nature  shows  in  detail  and  prominently,  what  in 
the  higher  nature  is  obscured  by  subordination.  Seeing  that 
all  things  are  mute  predictions  and  preflguremente  of  Man, 
it  folloivs  again,  conversely,  that  in  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  our  OMW  being,  we  have  the  keys  to  all  phenomena  beneath. 
Al!  lower  tilings  derive  their  intelHgibleneas  from  higher 
ones ;  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  world  only  by  viewing  it  in 
the  sunshine.  The  true  science  of  nature  we  shall  never  be- 
come possessed  of  till  it  is  studied,  in  every  part,  by  the 
light  of  humanity  ;■ — tOl  tlie  naturalist  looks  more  narrowly 
to  the  congruity  which  subsists  between  the  world  and  him- 
self— "the  world  of  which  he  is  lord,  not  because  he  is  the 
most  subtle  inhabitant,  but  1 
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26S.  Now  that  we  have  seen  how  the  various  parts  of 
nature  stand  related,  viz.,  according  to  Discrete  d^rees  and 
Continuous  degrees;  also  what  is  the  meaning  and  the 
teaching  of  Prefigu  ration ;  the  way  is  opened  to  a  cleai-er 
and  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Analogies  of  nature, 
the  phenomena  which  in  their  total,  declare  its  Unity. 
As  to  the  broadj  general  fact  of  this  unity,  tliere  is  nothing 
new  to  be  said.  Since  the  world  is  the  work  of  God,  and 
He  is  One,  its  constituent  pai'ts  must  needs  coiTespond,  not 
only  with  Him  as  their  Designer  and  Creator,  but  likewise, 
in  some  way,  with  one  anotlier.  In  other  woi-ds,  the  world 
as  a  whole  cannot  display  its  Maker  without  its  several 
parts  doing  the  same,  and  to  this  end  they  mnst  necessarily 
be  alike.  Such,  aocordingly,  is  the  fact.  "  Everything  in 
nature  contains  all  the  powers  of  nature.  Each  new  form 
repeats  not  only  the  main  character  of  the  type,  but  part 
for  part,  all  the  details,  aims,  furtherances,  hindrances,  en- 
ei'gies,  and  whole  system  of  every  other.  Tlieie  is  some- 
thing that  resembles  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  day  and 
night,  man  and  woman,  in  a  single  needle  of  the  pine,  in  a 
kernel  of  corn.  Every  occupation,  ti'ade,  art,  ti'ansaetion,  is 
a  compend  of  the  world,  and  a  correlative  of  every  otlier. 
Each  one  is  an  entire  emblem  of  human  life,  of  its  good 
and  Ul,  its  trials,  its  enemies,  its  course,  and  its  end."  We 
speak  of  the  "physical  geography"  of  the  world.    That 
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which  we  find  in  the  whole,  we  find  over  again  in  every 
scene  and  portion.  The  sea,  for  example,  has  its  mountains 
and  vaiJeys,  in  the  waves ;  its  rivers,  in  the  currents ;  its  fo- 
rests and  "  ocean -gardens,"  in  the  densely-planted  and  luxu- 
riant algse  which  adorn  it  as  with  trees  and  flowers.  De- 
scending to  the  special  provinces  of  nature,  we  find  animals 
intimately  analogous  w'th  pi  nt  1 1  nts  poss  -^'n  an  1  g' 
with  minerals — each  pa  t   ula   f   m     1  th        ga  n 

organtic,  being  a  miniat  p         tat  f  th      1        t 

which  it  belongs,  and  all  t  fa  t  rs  ]  nt  t  es  a  n  f 
itself;  the  members  shi      m  1       th    ess    t  al  p    pe 

ties  of  the  total,  the  total  isaat  pn  nf  the  at  m 
Because  of  this  unity,  t  f  11  tl  at  ab  1  tely  tl  is 
only  one  Science,  at  lea  t  ly  n  phy  1  n  ju  t  a 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  eel  1  t  d  1  1  f  an  nt  ph  1  phy 
there  was  only  one  Virtue,  That  one  science  has  various 
departments,  whereby  the  incommensurableness  of  nature  is 
brought  down  to  our  capacity;  still  it  is  only  one  science  es- 
sentially, as  we  prove  every  day.  Occupy  ourselves  with 
whatever  province  of  it  we  may,  we  soon  become  sensible  of 
its  interconnection  with  others,  and  ax-e  frequently  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  actual  ai'ea  that  it  covers.  "  Tlie  unity  of 
science,"  says  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  day, 
"  is  the  reflection  of  the  unity  of  nature,  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Eeason  and  Intelligence  which  pervades  and 
rules  over  nature,  and  from  which  all  reason  and  all  science 
are  derived."  It  follows  again  that  in  all  our  investigations 
of  natural  phenomena,  if  we  would  justly  comprehend  them, 
we  should  more  and  more  vigilantly  look  for  likenesses. 
The  be^nning  of  phUosophy  is  the  study  of  difteiences  but 
we  climb  to  that  beautiful  Olympus  where  simple  and  es- 
sential Truths  reside,  the  heaven  of  all  the  othei  spheres  of 
knowledge,  by  eomparing,  and  deducing  ?p  nnhlanon    just 
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as  we  me  ia  moral  aud  religious  life  by  seeking  and  valuing 
Christianity  above  aectarianism. 

269.  la  organic  nature,  to  which  aloue  is  it  expedient  to 
give  attention  at  present,  Three  kinds  of  analogy  are  oh- 
sei-vable.  First,  analogies  of  o:[^anization,  which  are  the 
profoundest;  second,  analogies  of  external  coflfiguration, 
with  or  without  similarity  of  internal  structure;  third, 
analogies  of  qualities,  habits,  instincts,  &e.  Frequently  one 
kind  of  analogy  presupposes  and  brings  another,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  existence  of  analogy  that  all  three 
kinds,  or  even  two  of  them,  should  be  associated.  The 
analogy  between  the  different  specie  and  tribes  of  organized 
beings  as  to  their  internal  structure,  is  the  subject-matter  of 
one  of  the  grandest  of  natural  sciences.  If  one  thing  more 
than  another  attests  the  unity  of  creation,  it  is  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Different  as  are  the  outward  seemings  of  bird 
and  quadruped,  flsh  and  reptile,  and  more  different  even  yet 
those  of  the  boneless  creatures,  leaving  plants,  for  the  time, 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  nothing  is  plainer  to  the 
tutored  eye  than  that  all  these  varied  beings  are  utterances 
of  a  single  Divine  idea.  The  likeness  in  the  higher  classes, 
the  Vertebrata,  is  unanimously  acknowledged  in  their  name. 
The  lower  classes,  negatively  distinguished  as  ihe  inverte- 
brata,  differ  unquestionably,  in  respect  of  that  hard  frame- 
work we  call  the  skeleton,  which  in  these  no  longer  appears 
as  a  set  of  internal  bones,  but  is  replaced  by  a  solid  outer 
covering,  well  shown  in  the  lobster  and  the  crab.  In  regard 
to  the  viscera  and  the  organs  of  sense,  the  analogy,  how- 
ever, is  obvious  enough;  and  since  so  many  affinities  have 
been  already  demonstrated  between  tliese  iuvertebrata  and 
the  higher  classes,  all  pointing  moreover-  to  a  common 
archetype;  the  circumstance  of  their  unlikeness  in  the  matter 
of  skeleton,  and  thence  of  configuration  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  star-fishes  compared  with  birds,)  stands  only  as  a  mys- 
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tery  to  be  cleared  up,*  The  advances  which  acience  has 
already  made  towards  the  solution,  are  sure  in  their  promise; 
as  the  stars  and  the  compass  tell  the  mariner  his  prow  is 
homeward,  though  the  land  be  yet  invisible. 

270.  Sonwlogy  is  the  name  of  the  science  which  seeks  to 
determine  these  deep  affinitira.  The  more  usual  application 
of  the  word  is  to  the  science  of  skeletons  and  their  parts; 
but  properly,  it  applies  to  all  parts  whatever  of  the  animal 
structure,  whether  hard  or  soft.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  it  is,  that  specific  organs  of  animals,  to  appear- 
ance quite  distinct,  do  nevertheless  directly  answer  to  one 
another,  and  are  derivations  from  a  common  archetype  or 
model.  The  arm  of  the  human  body  is  "homologous"  with 
the  fore-leg  of  the  brute,  with  the  wing  of  the  bird,  and  with 
the  pectoral  tin  of  the  fish.  Essentially  it  is  the  same  part 
which  we  see  in  each,  but  being  intended  to  serve  a  different 
purpose  in  each  different  animal,  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  homologies  just  alluded  to  are  called  by  Owen  "special." 
He  gives  this  name  to  all  such  afiinities  of  difierent  parts  or 
organs,  in  different  animals,  as  demonstrably  answer  one  to 
another.  The  least  acquainted  with  animal  structure  may 
understand  them,  by  comparing  the  hoof,  the  paw,  the  talon, 
and  the  human  foot  "Oeneral  homologies"  form  another 
and  yet  profounder  class.  These  are  tlie  relations  which  the 
total  of  the  structures  of  animals,  in  all  their  variety,  bear 
to  that  grand,  universal  type  of  which  Man  is  the  proudest 
fulfillment, — the  type  termed  the  Vertebral,  but  though  in 
the  vertebrated  animals  most  consummately  set  forth,  cer- 


*  The  MlateraJ.  symmetry  of  those  curious  shells  cast  upon  our 
sandy  Bhores,  commonly  known  as  "mermiiids'  heads,"  (zoologically 
i^mtamffos,)  beautifnlly  points  from  afar  to  the  vertebral  idea.  See 
for  an  (uxionnt  of  it,  "Annals  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  1,  p.  30. 
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tajnly  not  confined  to  them.  Evei'y  one  may  see  tlie  general 
quality  of  this  type,  by  comparing  the  skeletons  of  quad- 
rupeds, the  bird,  and  the  fish.  No  animal  has  all  the  parts 
of  the  common  archetype  expressed  in  their  maximum. 
Some  have  one  part  more  highly  developed,  some  have 
another;  always,  however,  in  a  fixed  degree,  neither  more 
nor  less,  whereby  the  specific  identity  of  each  ia  preserved 
pure.  The  wing,  though  an  organ  of  the  same  archetype  as' 
the  arm,  never  changes  to  an  arm;  nor  does  the  fin  of  fclie 
fish  ever  assume  the  character  of  a  wing.  Thirdly,  Owen 
diacriminates  "serial  homologies."  These  are  the  relations 
which  the  several  parts  of  an  animal  bear  among  themselves. 
Comparing,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  1^  with  those  of 
the  arm,  we  pursue  "serial"  homoiogiea;  and  again,  when 
we  compare  the  bonea  of  the  spiuai  column  with  thoae  of  the 
skull,  which  latter  the  acute  Oken  has  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute,  to  be  itself  a  chain  of  vertebrse,  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  several  bones  being  so  modified,  expanded,  or 
contracted,  as  to  convert  them  into  a  fitting  cavity  for  the 
brain.  Homology  is  thus  to  analogy  in  general,  what  gram- 
mar and  etymology  are  to  the  science  of  language, — a  finer, 
more  recondite,  and  more  exact  determination  of  its  funda- 
mental truths.  Obviously,  without  a  careftil  and  extended 
study  of  all  three  of  its  departments,  our  apprehension  of 
the  Unity  of  Nature  can  be  no  more  than  superficial  and 
vague.  Happily,  this  grand  science  is  now  kindling  a  lite- 
rature of  its  own,  the  light  of  which  points  and  illuminat«s 
our  way.* 


*  See,  for  iiiatance,  Owen's  Works  "On  the  HomoJogies  of  the 
Vertebrate  Skeleton,"  and  on  the  "Nature  of  Limbs;"  and  the 
masterly  article  on  the  Skeleton  in  Todd's  Cyoloptedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Pliyaiology,  by  Madine.  For  a,  talented  r&itm^  of  the  Bubject, 
see  the  London  Quarterly  Eeview,  No.  viii.,  July,  1855. 
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271.  Botany  has  its  Comparative  Anatomy  as  well  aa 
Zoology,  all  sound  and  scientific  classification  resting  upon 
the  resemblances  of  the  different  organs  as  to  their  essential 
nature,  however  widely  diversified  in  seeming.  Viewed 
homologieally,  the  parts  of  which  plants  are  composed  are, 
lilte  those  of  animals,  exceedingly  few.  The  flower,  with  its 
various  members,  is  only  a  fasciculus  of  leaves,  similar  to 
those  of  the  stem,  only  more  deKoately  feshioned,  and  beau- 
tifiilly  colored;  the  fruit  is  no  more  than  another  such  fas- 
ciculus, curiously  folded  together,  and  distended  or  covered 
in  with  juice  or  pulp.  The  proofi  of  this  are  famished, 
partly  by  the  phenomena  of  double  flowers,  partly  by  the 
comparison  of  a  large  number  of  different  species.  In  the 
double  white  ^vater-lily,  the  double  tulip,  and  often  in  the 
double  camellia,  every  shade  of  transition  may  be  ti'aced 
between  petal  and  stamen;  in  the  douhle  cherry-blossom, 
instead  of  a  pistil,  there  grow  two  little  leaves,  exact  minia- 
tures of  the  ordinary  foliage;  sometimes,  even  in  single 
blossoms  of  the  Anemone  nemorosa,  leaves  similarly  stand 
in  place  of  ovaries.  The  identity  of  the  petals  and  the 
calyx,  and  of  the  calyx  and  the  stem-leaves,  is  shown  by  the 
polyanthus,  in  its  different  varieties;  the  latter  also  by  the 
gentianella,  and  a  variety  not  infrequently  met  with,  of  the 
common  white  clover.  It  is  not  that  any  given  flower  or 
fruit  ever  actually  consisted  of  green  leaves,  and  ivas  formefl 
from  them  by  direct  transmutation,  hut  that  the  essential 
elements  both  of  flower  and  fniit  are  varied  and  elaborate 
developments  of  a  single  organic  form,  which  in  a  lower 
state  of  development  would  have  been  a  simple  twig  of 
leaves.  Every  leaf  ill  its  embryo  state  is  potentially  a  petal, 
potentially  a  stamen,  potentially  the  carpel  of  a  fruit,  and 
il  expands  into  one  part  or  another  according  to  the  impress 
given  it  at  birth,  by  the  directive  vital  power.  Thn  term 
"  metamorphosis,"  as  applied  to  floral  development,  becomes, 
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tberefoi-e,  incorrect.  Au  organ  once  fi-amed  and  determined 
ifl  never  converted  into  a  diiferent  organ;  there  is  simply  a 
capacity  on  tlie  part  of  the  original  germ  to  develope  into 
one  or  another  of  many  different  shapes.  The  homologies 
dkelosed  by  the  different  species  of  plants  ai'e  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  origin  and  structure  of  Fruits.  In  the 
apple,  for  example,  we  have  five  carpellary  leaves,  united 
and  enclosed  in  pulp;  in  the  fraxinella  and  the  star-anise  a 
similar  combination,  but  without  the  surrounding  pulp;  in 
the  pseony,  three  or  four  such  leaves,  at  once  destitute  of 
pulp,  and  instead  of  being  united,  perfectly  independent  and 
distinet,  and  apt,  when  withered  and  dried,  and  the  seeds 
have  fellen  out,  to  expand  into  a  close  likeness  of  the  green 
leaf.  The  flowers  of  the  different  genera  of  EanunculaceEe 
are  scarcely  less  instructive.  Only  by  the  laws  of  homology 
do  we  rightly  understand  Anemone,  Clematis,  Caltha,  Troi- 
lius,  Helleborus,  &c.,  and  learn  that  what  seem  to  be  petals, 
are  in  reality  exalted  calyx-leaves  Botany  and  Zoology 
will  some  day  be  found  of  singula   n  ut  al  e  in  regard 

to  their  comparative  anatomy.  The  h  m  1  g  of  the  Ve^ 
tebrata  will  be  illustrated  by  tho  f  tl  h  h  orders  of 
plants,  those  of  the  invertebrata  by  tl  1  w  p  feet  kinds. 
Nothing  is  plainer  even  now  than  that  th  g  ne  al  model  of 
plants  is  upon  the  veitebral  archetype.  We  find  it  in  what 
is  essentially  the  Plant,  namely,  the  Leaf.  It  is  in  the  leaf 
that  the  vegetable  energies  are  chiefly  exercised;  it  is  from 
the  leaf  that  all  the  fioral  organs  are  developed,  and  to  the 
leaf  that  all  parts  are  reducible  by  homology;  the  Leaf 
therefore  may  he  regarded,  as  above  said,  the  essential  and 
prototypical  Plant.*     Taking,  then,  the  essential  plant,  the 


*  That  a  leaf  is  a  perfed  plant  we  by  no  means  intend  to  Eay.     A 
peiffict  plant  is  a  highly  complex  oi^anisin,  a  Ktructitre  built  up  of 
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simple  green  leaf,  ifa  normal  and  liighest  form  is  found  to 
consist,  in  a  strong,  central  axis  or  midrib,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  lateral  ribs,  which  diverge  from  it  at  cei-tain 
angles,  and  establish  the  general  figure.  The  interstices  are 
filled  with  pulp,  and  the  whole  organism  is  enclosed  in  a 
skin.  The  e^ential  parts  of  the  flower,  and  of  the  fruit,  the 
maximum  stipes  of  v^table  developmeut,  consist  of  this 
Identical  green  leaf,  folded  vertically  upon  its  axis,  as  on  a 
hinge,  so  that  the  edges  come  in  contact,  each  being  a  miniar 
ture  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  spine,  the  ribs,  and  the 
breast-bone.  In  the  cavities  tlius  formed,  the  highest  ener- 
gies of  vegetable  life  are  concentrated,  and  the  ends  of  that 
life  accomplished.  The  stamens  supply  pollen;  the  pistils, 
or  organs  of  female  function,  contain  seeds.  Looked  at, 
accordingly,  from  the  plant,  the  body  of  a  vertebrated  crea- 
ture, or  at  least  of  any  of  the  mammalian  trihes,  is  seen  to 
be  an  infinitely  perfected  Leaf;  looked  at  from  Man,  the 
carpel  of  the  fruit  (the  pod  of  the  pea,  for  instance),  folded 
with  such  fine  symmetry  on  its  little  spine,  is  the  miniature 
idea  of  the  human  frame,  which  is  also  folded,  as  it  were,  on 
the  spinal  column.  Everything  Jn  nature  shows  more  or 
less  of  the  spinal  column,  a  right  and  a  left,  standing  side 
by  side,  and  vertically  united,  since  eveiything  flows  from 
the  Good  and  the  True,  as  conjoined  in  the  Divine,  and 
receives  their  dual  and  undivided  impress. 

272,  Guided  hy  the  light  of  these  great  principles,  we  see, 
then,  that  the  kingdoms  of  organized  nature  are  but  mani- 
fold repetitions  and  modifications  of  one  grand  ruling  arche- 


many  distinct  pieces,  each  with  an  allotted  office  of  ite  own.  It  is  in 
no  ease  merely  a  leaf,  nor  even  a  twig,  per  se,  because  to  the  Ml  and 
complete  idea  of  a  plant  is  need&d  not  only  distinct  rnitritive  and 
sesual  apparatus,  but  a  descending  axis  or  root,  as  well  as  an  aacend- 
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tyjje  of  structure,  divaricating  on  the  one  hand,  iuto  the 
idea  realized  in  the  perfect  Animal,  on  the  other,  into  that 
of  the  perfect  Plant,  the  several  members  of  each  Idngdom 
being  allied,  remotely  to  those  of  the  eiater  kingdom,  inti- 
mately and  definitely  to  one  another.  Begin,  as  in  former 
surveys,  with  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  In  its  aggi'egate, 
this  is  in  reality  the  distributed  exhibition  of  a  single  plant — 
a  plant  existing  nowhere  as  a  fixed,  tangible  individual,  but 
everywhere  as  a  theoretical  or  ideal  one,  having  its  parts  or 
factoi-a  diffused  oyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
infinitely-varied  figures  we  call  "species."  Some  species 
show  one  part  in  perfection,  some  show  anotlier,  the  ideal 
total  being  best  repr^ented  where  the  largest  number  of 
parts  occur  in  most  symmetrical  combination.  It  is  not 
the  more  thorough  completeness  or  excellence  of  any  one 
organ  in  particular  that  gives  superiority  to  a  vegetable 
form,  but  the  collocation  of  the  largest  number  of  distinct 
parts,  well  balanced  and  proportionate,  and  in  nowise  detec- 
tive or  confiased.  That  such  an  archetype  governs  the 
forms  of  the  vegetable  world,  appears  not  only  in  completed 
parte,  but  conspicuously  also  in  the  gwosi-abortive  or  radi- 
ment&ry  development  of  certain  organs  in  given  species, 
which  in  other  species  expand  to  high  perfection,  and  serve 
highly  important  purposes.  It  appeal's  again  in  what  are 
so  viciously  miscalled  "  monstrosities,"  as  when  tlie  Linaria 
vulgaris,  the  pretty  yellow  toad-flax  of  our  autumnal  hedge- 
banks,  makes  those  curious  efibris  to  rise  from  the  usual 
nnsymmetrical  corolla  into  the  regular  five-leaved  form. 
R^htly  regarded,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  thus — not  what 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  an  assortment  of  discrepancies — but 
a  grand  whole,  formed  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
smaller  paits,  the  mass  presenting  nothing  difierent  from 
what  may  be  discovered  in  the  individual,  and  the  indivi- 
dual refiecting  all  the  qualities  of  the  mass.    Every  leaf  on 
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a  tree  is  a  tree  in  little ;  the  tree,  in  ite  turn,  is  a  leal',  as  it 
were,  enlarged;  every  variety  in  outline  and  structure,  whe- 
ther of  bud,  or  leaf,  or  flower,  or  fmit,  is  only  another  ut- 
terance of  one  primitive  and  ubiquitous  idea.  The  very 
cells  of  which  a  plant  is  built  ai'e  so  many  plants  in  niinia,- 
ture,  having  their  own  seasons,  life,  death,  and  renewal,  and 
performing  within  themselves  the  whole  series  of  vital  ftinc- 
tions.  Thousands  of  plants  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a 
few  such  cells  as  in  Beptilllons  make  up  au  oak  tree,  mere 
microscopic  threads,  yet  in  all  the  characteristic  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life  they  are  on  a  par.  Such  are  the  red-^now 
plant  and  its  congeners,  the  various  species  of  Palmella  and 
Protocoecus.  "  Whether,"  says  Mohl,  "  they  consist  of  a 
single  cellj  or  as  in  the  Confervas,  of  rows  of  cells  united 
into  a  thread,  each  cell  is  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence. It  absorbs  fluids  from  the  surrounding  medium,  re- 
spires, and  assimilates  the  absorbed  substances;  in  short,  the 
simple  vesicle  suffices  for  the  accomplishment  of  dl  the  va- 
rious functions  which  must  cooperate  in  tlie  nutritive  pro- 
erases  of  the  plant."  According  to  the  closeness  or  other- 
wise of  the  analogy  between  particular  fonts,  we  have 
species,  genera,  tribes,  classes,  and  so  forth ;  the  still  of  the 
botanist  largely  consisting  in  his  ability  to  collocate  such  as 
to  the  less  observant  and  sagacious  appear  alien.  Where 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  real  affinity,  there  is  often 
the  least  apparent  affinity,  and  vice  verad ;  the  progress  of 
genuinely  scientific  Botany,  as  of  every  other  department 
of  uatiu-al  history,  consists  in  seizing  the  deep  and  perma- 
nent resemblances,  and  passing  by  the  superficial  and  occa- 
sional. Harrowly  looked  at,  the  smallest  mosses  are  found 
analogous  with  the  tallest  tree ;  the  most  insignificant  of 
weeds  with  the  choicest  flowers ;  Lycopodiums  disclose  ana- 
logies with  firs  and  pines ;  the  gourd  and  cucumber  plants 
with  the  passion-flowere ;  water-lilies  with,  poppies  and  Mag- 
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nolias.  Everj'  great  platform  of  plants  is  found  in  close 
analogy  ivitli  every  other  platform.  Loolnng  from  the  out- 
side, the  throne  of  difference,  to  the  inside,  the  throne  of 
likeness,  the  same  old,  old  fashion  is  ever  present.  There  is 
nothing  in  Exogens  which  we  do  not  find,  prefiguratively, 
in  Endogens,  as  when  we  compare  the  pine-apple  with  the 
c<ines  of  the  fir  tree;  nothing  in  flowering-plants  which  we  do 
not  find  among  the  flowerless.  In  the  curious  Brazilian  fa- 
mily Podostemacefe,  especially  in  the  genera  Lacis  and  Mni- 
opsis,  we  see  liver-worts  and  sea-weeds  as  it  were  in  bloom. 
Twining  plants  have  their  forerunner'  in  the  fern  called  Ly- 
godium ;  the  Casnarinas  of  New  Holland  tlieir  precursors  in 
the  Equiseturas.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  the  simple 
resemblance  of  lai^e  and  little.  The  Mucedines  or  mildew- 
plants,  comprising  the  genera  Penicillium,  Botrytis,  Asper- 
gillus, &c,  form  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch  an 
immense  forest  of  little  trees  frona  one  to  ten  lines  high,  va- 
ried, but  always  elegant  in  their  ramification,  and  bearing 
at  the  extremities  of  tlieir  whorled,  umbellate,  or  panicled 
branches,  bunches  or  heads  of  seed,  producing  the  most  ex- 
quisite effect.  Growing  on  all  sorts  of  substances,  and  in 
all  latitudes,  if  they  do  not  atti-act  the  eye,  it  is  because 
■without  the  microscope  they  are  scarcely  visible.  AVhat  a 
new  world  do  we  owe  to  this  wonderfiil  instrument ! 

273.  The  Animal  Kingdom,  like  the  vegetable,  is  a  grand 
whole,  of  which  the  smallest  polyp  is  a  perfect  representa- 
tive. None  are  ignoi'ant  that  every  living  creature  eats, 
drinks,  and  propagates;  that  it  is  born,  grows,  lives,  and 
dies,  and  has  moi-e  or  less  means  of  intercourse  with  the 
external  world.  A  moment's  reflection  makes  it  self-evident 
that  such  conformity  of  history  implies  a  generally  concur- 
rent likeness  as  to  organization.  Animalcule,  a  thousand 
of  which  do  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand,  are 
essentially  not  difibrent  from  the  largest  quadruped.     They 
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are  composed  of  members  equally  well  suited  to  their  mode 
of  life.  Their  actions  display  all  the  phenomena  of  instinct; 
they  move  with  surprising  speed  and  agility,  directed  evi- 
dently by  choice,  and  with  a  specific  end  in  view.  They  eat 
and  drink,  and  must  therefore  be  supplied  irith  a  digestive 
apparatus;  they  exhibit  muscular  power  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary amount;  they  are  susceptible  of  the  same  passions 
as  tlie  superior  animals,  though  differing  in  degree;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  those  passions  is  attended  by  the  same  results 
as  in  our  own  species.  These  and  many  other  phenomena 
of  the  same  nature  indicate,  beyond  question,  that  they  must 
be  as  highly  organized,  in  their  degree,  as  the  Mammalia 
thejEselves.  So  fiill  and  exact  are  the  analo^es  which  unite 
the  various  provinces  of  the  realm  of  animals,  that  while 
every  inhabitant  of  a  given  platform  is  in  general  affinity 
with  the  whole,  it  is  in  immediate  agreement  with  particular 
forms  occupying  the  platforms  above  and  below.  Every 
quadruped,  that  is  to  say,  is  in  direct  analogy  with  some 
bird,  fish,  reptile,  and  insect;  partaliing,  it  may  be,  more  of 
the  structure  of  one,  more  of  the  habits  of  another,  more  of 
the  qualities  of  a  third,  but  in  every  case  definitely.  For, 
as  said  above,  we  must  never  think  of  analogy  as  a  matter 
purely  of  organic  druclwre.  Nature  does  not  confine  herself 
to  a  single  mode  of  alliance;  structure  is  one  method, otliera 
consist  in  economy,  to  which,  however,  structure  is  always 
co-ordinated  and  predetermined.  To  the  lowest  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  sponges,  Sertularias,  and  other 
"zoophytes,"  one  great  attribute  of  animals  seems,  however, 
to  be  denied,  viz.,  the  power  of  locomotion.  But  the  unity 
of  plan  is  only  curiously  varied.  All  the  fixed  animals  are 
aquatic,  so  that  the  constantly  changing  element  in  which 
they  live,  incessantly  brings  new  objects  iuto  contact  witli 
them.  Unable  to  move  personally,  theirworld,  which  is  the 
water,  moves  for  them,  as  the  atmosphere  does  for  the  trees. 
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The  searanemone,  glued  to  a  rock  upon  the  shore,  bathed  by 
a  thousand  waves  that  come  but  once,  is  far  more  of  a  tra- 
velei'  than  the  worm  ci-awling  in  the  soil.* 

274,  To  illustrate  the  pirticular  analogies  of  animals,  we 
may  adduce  fir-t  those  existing  between  Mammals  and  Birds. 
The  analogiea  m  question  hive  been  noted  fix)m  very  early 
times.  Naturalists  were  not  long  in  finding  out  tliat  the 
Qtiadrumam  oi  monl  ey  fwnily  have  their  parallel  in  the 
Scansores  oi  climbing  buds  the  Camivora  in  the  Eaptores 
or  birds  of  prey;  tlie  Cetacea,  or  whales,  in  the  Natatores  or 
swimming  birds,  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  System 
of  Nature,"  sums  them  up  most  felicitously.  Thus; — ^"The 
parrots  among  birds  emulate  the  monkeys  among  placentals; 
they  eat  all  kinds  of  food  that  they  can  procure;  they  obtain 
it  in  the  same  situations;  they  seek  it  in  the  same  way — 
by  climbing — for  a  parrot  does  not  run  or  leap  like  other 
birds,  but  like  a  monkey,  climbs  slowly  and  solemnly  from 
bough  to  bough.  Its  foot  is  constantly  used  as  a  hand  for 
conveying  food  to  the  mouth ;  its  chattering  voice  is  also 
similar;  its  large  brain  and  peculiar  tact  in  imitation  are 
still  additional  similarities."  No  less  striking  is  the  agree- 
ment between  the  camivora  and  the  birds  of  prey.  What 
the  lion  and  the  tigei-  are  among  the  former,  the  same — and 
in  many  more  points  than  the  thirst  for  blood,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  living  quarry,— are  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  among 
the  tenants  of  the  air.  So  witli  the  birds  denominated  the 
Inseasores  or  Perehers,  such  as  the  sparrow,  the  raven,  and 
tlie  tlirusli.     These  are  tlie  feathered  analogues  of  that  class 


*  The  Actinias  ace  not  absolutely  fixed.  Ordinarily  so  found,  they 
have  the  power,  nevertheless,  of  detaching  tliemaelves,  and  moving 
away.  They  do  this  either  hy  slowly  gliding  along;  or  by  revers- 
ing tlie  body,  aiitl  using  the  tentncula  as  feet;  or  by  inflating  the 
body  with  water,  and  commitling  themeelveB  to  the  waves. 
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of  quadrupeds  to  whieli  the  mouse  and  the  sqiih-rel  belong. 
"Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  the 
residences  of  man;  they  perforate  our  walls,  make  their 
nests  and  bring  forth  their  young  in  holes  and  crevices  of 
our  roofe;  tliey  are  remarkable  for  boldness  yet  wariness; 
they  are  forever  intruding,  yet  constantly  on  the  watch; 
they  are  of  small  size,  and  infinite  in  number;  they  are 
merry,  active,  and  playful.  "Who  is  there  that  has  not  com- 
pared the  sparrow  to  the  mouse?"  Passing  to  other  families, 
we  see  in  the  wryneclc  a  feathered  ant-eater;  tlie  camel  and 
the  giraffe  remind  us  of  the  stork  and  the  ostrich;  the  pen- 
guins and  the  sea-gulls  of  the  seals  Birds  in  general  ai-e  to 
the  rest  of  the  vertebrata  vhat  I  secti  are  to  the  inverte- 
brata.  Both  tribes  of  be  ngs  are  len  aikable  for  the  lustre 
and  variety  of  their  colo  -s  for  the  i  power  of  rapidly  sail- 
ing thi-ough  the  air;  foi  the  !  igl  d^'ce  of  respiration; 
and  their  extraordinary  amo  nt  of  stmet.  In  beautifid 
and  ingenious  architecture,  the  birds,  the  bees,  and  the 
wasps,  have  been  competitors  since  the  world  began. 

275.  In  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals  we  have  analogies 
precisely  similai',  as  in  the  likeness  of  the  shell-bearing 
moUusca,  such  as  the  snail,  to  certain  members  of  the  tribe 
of  reptiles.  As  it  slowly  crawls  along,  with  head  and  tail 
alone  protruding,  we  see  over  i^iu  the  general  figure  and 
proverbial  slowness  of  the  toiiioise.  Tlie  fish  called  the 
Tansy,  or  Bknnivs  pkolis,  is  remarkable  for  its  skill  in 
building  nests  like  those  of  birds.  "What  makes  this  fish," 
sa-ys  Mr.  Gosse,  "more  than  usually  interesting  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  those  species  which  construct  an  elaborate  nest  for 
tlie  deposition  of  their  e^s  and  the  hatching  of  their 
young — 

Afque  avium  dulees  nidoa  imiiata  sub  uiidia  I 

In  Mr.  Couch's  "Illustrations  of  Instinct"  (p.  252  ei  seq.') 
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the  construction  of  tlie  little  dwelling,  of  fragments  of  coral- 
line and  other  sea-weeds,  intei'woven  by  silken  threads,  its 
suspension  from  an  overhanging  rock,  the  deposition  of  the 
amber-colored  eggs,  the  habite  of  the  new-bom  young,  the 
danger  they  incm-  from  predatory  enemies,  and  the  -vigilant 
care  of  the  affectionate  parent,  are  well  described."  From 
the  same  author  may  be  cited  another  curious  history. 
"The  Sti'awberry-crab  (Eurynome  aspera),  so  called  from 
its  being  studded  all  over  with  pink  tubercles  on  a  white 
ground,"  he  tells  us,  "is  a  eMmber.  If  it  were  a  terrestrial 
animal,  I  should  say  its  habits  were  arboreal  True,  it  now 
and  then  wandere  over  the  bottom  of  ite  abode,  with  slow 
and  painful  marcli,  but  generally  it  seelis  an  elevated  posi- 
tion. We  usually  see  it  in  the  morning  perched  on  the 
summit  of  some  one  of  the  more  busliy  weeds  of  tlie  Aqua- 
rium, as  the  Chondrus  or  Phyllophora  rubens,  where  it  has 
taken  its  station  during  the  night,  the  season  of  its  chief 
activity,  as  of  most  other  Crustacea.  While  watching  it 
climb,"  he  continues,  "I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the 
Ouiung-Outaug  at  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  the  manner  in 
which  each  of  these  very  dissimilar  animals  performed  the 
same  feat  was  so  closely  alike  as  to  create  an  agi-eeable  feeling 
of  surprise."*  This  crab  resembles  the  monkeys  also  in  its 
great  length  of  arm,  obviously  an  adaptation  for  climbing; 
seen  also  in  the  Sloths  of  South  America,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  arboreal;  in  the  Longicoms  among  beetles, 
which  are  essentially  tree-insects;  and  in  the  perpendicular 
web-makers  among  the  Spiders.  The  Cephalopoda  or 
Cuttle-fishes  are  preeminently  the  Felidm  of  the  ocean. 
Lying  in  wait  for  living  prey;  lurking  in  secrecy  to  spring 
upon  it;  feeding  chiefly  in  the  twilight  or  at  night;  their 


-"  The  Aqiwium,  pp,  12T-131. 
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strength  and  i-apidity  of  movement  render  them  formidable 
enemies  to  many  of  their  fellow-inhabitanis  of  the  waters. 
They  are,  moreover,  the  chamfflleons  of  the  deep,  having  the 
power  of  rapidly  ehan^gthe  color  of  the  skin  as  emergen- 
cies require.  The  Pteropoda  (wing-footed),  so  called  from 
the  pecnliar  lateral  appendages  which  constitute  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  progr^sion,  are  tlie  moths  and  butterflies  of 
the  sea.  Insects  in  general,  are  represented  there  by  the 
Crustacea,  a  tribe  nearly  allied  to  them.  No  true  insect 
evei'  occurs  in  salt  water. 

276.  FoBBil  species  no  less  than  living  ones  attest  the  unity 
of  organic  life.  Whether  antediluvian  or  recent,  there  is 
only  one  system  of  structure,  either  for  animals  or  for  plants. 
"Throughout  all  formations,  the  grand  truth  to  which  every 
accession  of  geological  discovery  bears  witness,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity  of  plan.  Even  the  most  seemingly  monstrous 
and  incongruous  forms  of  animated  existence  in  past  times, 
are  all,  without  exception,  constituted  according  to  regular 
modifications  of  a  common  type,  and  with  parts,  organs,  and 
functions,  related  by  the  closest  analogies  to  one  another; 
so  that  no  sooner  is  a  new  specimen  detected  thaai  it  imme- 
diately finds  its  propel'  position  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 
Whether  an  absolutely  new  form,  or  offering  appearances 
intermediate,  a  place  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  this  invari- 
ably too  in  such  a  manner  that  it  either  tends  "to  supply  a 
link  of  affinity  between  orders  of  beings  already  related,  or 
indicates  some  new  and  unexpected  point  of  analogy."* 
Take  a  few  examples.  No  living  species  of  animals  have 
wider  intervals  between  them  than  those  belon^ng  to  the 
Pachydermata,  or  family  of  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant. 
But  in  the  ages  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  deposited,  this 


*  Bnden  PoiveH,  "  Pliilosophy  of  Creation,"  p.  837. 
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tribe  of  quadrupeds  was  far  more  abundant  tlian  now;  tlie 
fossil  species  supply  the  Hnks  which  are  needed  to  unite  the 
existing  kinds,  and  complete  the  series.  Of  the  reptilian 
creatures  we  now  simOarly  possess  only  a  remnant.  This 
earth  was  for  thousands  of  years  tlie  abode  of  numerous  spe- 
cies no  longer  to  be  found  alive,  the  Ichthyosaurus,  the  Ple- 
siosaurua,  and  tlie  Iguanodon;  the  fossil  and  the  living 
taken  together,  make  up  the  series  to  which  they  are  mu- 
tually indispensable.  The  same  with  fossil  plants.  The 
Calamites  of  the  coal-formation  take  their  place  in  the  exists 
ing  family  of  EquisetaceEe;  the  Lepidodendra  are  interme- 
diate between  living  Lycopodiacese  and  Coniferie,  approach- 
ing, however,  more  nearly  to  tte  former;  and  even  the 
SigiUarias  find,  as  far  as  the  particulars  of  their  organiza- 
tion are  known,  a  definite  place  in  the  living  flora  that 
surrounds  us.  Natuee,  we  thus  learn,  knows  nothing  of 
past  aad  present  The  relics  of  bygone  ages  are  not  relics 
of  extinct  systems,  simply  of  extinct  species.  The  trilobites 
and  pterodactyles,  the  SigiUarias  and  the  Lepidodendra,  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  chain  of  being  as  the  zebra  and  the 
camel,  the  oak  and  the  myrtle-tree,  and  are  fiilly  as  e^ential 
to  its  completeness. 

277.  That  Animals  and  Plants  taken  together,  form  a 
whole,  is  a  ftict  no  less  obvious  than  the  unity  of  either  king- 
dom considered  separately.  As  organized  beings,  formed  of 
solids  and  fluids,  maintaining,  and  maintained  by,  an  inces- 
sant cyclical  action,  born  of  a  parent,  or  rather  of  parents, 
growing  to  a  given  bulk,  feeding,  sleeping,  reproducing  their 
kind,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their  lease  of  life,  dying,  and 
giving  place  to  their  descendants;  the  members  of  these  two 
great  realms  are  perfectly  and  in  every  point  analogous. 
Every  function  in  the  one  is  so  closely  imaged  in  the  other, 
that  although  in  no  case  identically  the  same,  it  is  impos 
sible  not  to  recognize  them  as  detemiined  by  a  ci 
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ologically,  they  are  o'm.  The  wide  difference  in  tne 
general  aonfiguration  of  the  two  classes  of  beings  takes  no- 
thing from  the  integrity  of  the  principle.  The  unlikencss 
in  general  form  which  on  a  superficial  contrast,  would  keep 
asunder  the  quadruped  and  the  tree,  would  on  the  same 
reasoning  keep  even  further  apart  the  mammal  and  the 
polyp.  The  unlikeness,  after  all,  is  not  so  gi-eat  as  we  are 
apt  to  suppose.  There  is  little  resemblance,  it  is  true,  be- 
tween the  totality  of  plants  compared  with  animals;  we 
must  not  expect  that,  because  analogous,  a  menagerie  and  a 
flower-garden  will  be  like  seal  and  impression;  taking,  how- 
ever, one  object  at  a  time,  and  though  no  analogue  be 
straightway  found,  instead  of  throwing  it  on  one  side,  pa- 
tiently and  sanguinely  persiathig  in  the  search,  knowing 
what  we  look  for,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  animals 
for  which  a  parallel  may  not  be  found  in  the  world  of  plants. 
Examples  of  these  parallels  were  cited  in  the  chapter  on 
Prefiguration,  leading,  as  we  there  saw,  to  the  transfer  of 
animals'  names  to  plants,  and  of  plants'  names  to  animals. 
It  will  suifice  to  add,  that  while  plants,  as  a  whole,  occupy 
a  platform  beneath  animals,  so  do  their  particular  races,  and 
even  species,  occupy  specific  places,  each  higher  kind  of 
organism  standing,  as  it  were,  virtually  above  the  next 
inferior,  the  mammal  at  the  summit,  the  plant  underneath, 
and  probably  a  mineral  below  the  plant.  As  the  parrots, 
for  instance,  answer  to  the  monkeys,  so  do  the  epiphytic 
Orchids  to  the  parrots.  They  reside,  like  both  classes  of 
creatures,  not  upon  the  ground,  as  other  plants  do,  but  upon 
the  boughs  and  branch^  of  trees;  the  gaudy  plumage  of 
the  pai-rots  they  almost  surpass  in  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
their  petals;  the  aptitude  for  mimicry  in  the  monkeys  they 
parallel  in  their  extraordinary  countei'feits  of  the  shapes  of 
insects,  bu'ds,  and  reptiles.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
M'ature  has  Jicr  mountain-families,  her  sear famili&s,  her  river- 
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tamilie^  in  I  so  forth  m  every  department.  The  monlceya, 
the  jairot-  ind  the  epiphytic  Orchids  are  peculiarly  her 
threefold  _f)res(  fimil>  at  least  as  i-egai'cls  tho  tropics.  In 
the  toirid  zone  the  parrots  are  the  principal  of  the  birds 
whioh  make  then  dwelling  in  the  woodis;  they  rarely  de- 
?cencl  to  the  giound  and  numerous  in  individuals,  fill  the 
finest  IV ith  then  dhigi eeable  cries.  Similarly,  the  monkeys, 
sc  nell  idapted  foi  a  life  in  the  woods,  by  the  structure  of 
tl  en  boilies  ind  the  nature  of  their  food,  numerons  also 
bntli  in  aiecie  ind  individuals,  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
tiees  In  the  foiesta  of  tropical  SoutJi  America,  the  Orchids 
aie  deociibed  as  gjowmg  in  myriads,  adorning  the  living 
tiualis  as  tt  weie  ^\ith  jewels,  and  rendering  the  prostrate 
beautiful  even  in  death. 

278.  la  no  light  does  the  analogy  of  plants  and  animals 
appear  more  striking,  than  when  we  compare  the  great 
natural  groups  into  which  they  are  scientifically  divided. 
In  both  there  is  a  common  archetype,  but  in  both  there  ai'e 
many  sub-types,  the  latter  being  the  ground  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  tribes,  ordei-s,  classes,  genera,  and  so  forth.  Ordi- 
narily, the  animal  world  is  divided  first  into  Vertebrata  and 
Invertebrata;  or  animals  with  a  spine,  and  internal  skeleton, 
such  as  man;  and  animals  destitute  of  a  spinal  column,  and 
with  their  bony  part  on  the  outdds,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crab.  Plants,  after  the  same  manner,  are  primarily  distin- 
guished by  almost  all,  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Ph^eno- 
gamia  and  Cryptogamia,  or  flowering  and  flowerless,  the 
foi-mer  distinguished  by  their  conspicuous  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  reproductive  apparatus;  the  lattei-  by  the  appa- 
rent absence  of  these  pai'ts.  The  Cryptogamia  comprise  the 
ferns,  sea-weeds,  lichens,  and  similar  plants;  the  Phceno- 
gamia  include  ail  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  of  our  planet.  In  both  cases 
the  negative  is  intensely  deceptive.     We  might  as  reasonably 
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divide  animals  into  radiate  and  non-radiate,  or  plants  into 
fungoid  and  non-fungoid,  as  say  "vertebrate"  and  "iwTerte- 
brate,"  "flowering"  and  "flowering."  The  invertetrate 
tribes  of  animals,  and  the  flowerless  tribes  of  plants,  are  in 
no  sense  natural,  coherent,  and  symmetrical  groups.  So  far 
from  it,  they  differ  among  themselves  quite  as  widely  as  in 
the  collective  from  the  vert«brat«d  and  the  phtenogamous. 
The  true  distinction  to  begin  with  is  the  quadruple,  namely, 
of  Animals  into  Vertebrata,  Articulata,  Mollnsca,  and  Ea- 
diata;  and  of  Plants  into  Exogens,  Eadogens,  Cormogens, 
and  Thallogens.*  The  Vertebrata  comprise  man,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles :  the  Articulata,  insects  in 
all  their  variety,  together  with  the  crustacean  animals,  such 
as  the  crab  and  lobster ;  also  the  centipede,  the  eartli-worm, 
and  similar  creatures:  theMollusca  comprise  the  slug,  the 
snail,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  of  aAeSg,  whetlier  fresh- 
water or  marine,  univalve  or  bivalve;  to  the  Itadiata  belong 
the  star  and  jelly-fishes,  the  sea-anemones,  the  coral-ereatures, 
and  most  kinds  of  animalcules.  These  last  are  all  of  them 
aquatic.  The  four  great  provinces  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom are  equally  intelligible,  even  to  the  least  practiced. 
"Exogens"  comprehend  all  those  trees  and  plants  which 
have  the  wood  forming  their  stems  depc^ited  in  concentric 
layers,  so  that  the  section  shows  beautiful  lings;  the  veins 
of  their  leaves  are  netted ;  their  Bowel's  and  fmit  are  con- 
structed on  a  quinary  type;  and  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is 
provided  with  two  seed-leaves.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
structure  in  the  oak,  the  apple,  the  olive,  and  the  rose;  the 
first,  the  most  perfect  realization  of  a  forest-tree;  the  second 
of  a  fruit-tree;  the  last  of  a  lovely  flower.     "Endogens"  are 


'*  The  two  latter  groups  together  form  what 
Acrcgeai,  but  to  view  them  as  one  is  cert-ainly 
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of  lower  development.  The  eectaon  of  the  stem  presents  dota 
instead  of  rings;  the  stems  are  rarely  provided  with  branches, 
and  instead  of  bark  have  only  a  hardened  surface;  the  veins 
of  the  leaves  are  straight  and  parallel  instead  of  netted; 
perhaps  the  leaves  themselves  are  in  general  only  the  parts 
which  in  Exogens  are  simply  the  petioles,  the  lamina  being 
here  undeveloped;  the  plan  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  instead 
of  quinary,  is  ternary;  and  the  embryo  lias  a  solitary  seed- 
leaf  Lilies  and  grasses  of  all  kinds  are  endogenous,  and  in 
the  tropics,  tlie  number  is  swelled  by  the  stately  Palm-trees, 
"Cormogens"  have  their  noblest  representatives  m  the  Ferns; 
plants  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  aerial  stems;  destitute 
also  of  true  flowers,  but  i)rovided  with  elegant  green 
"fronds,"  which  sen'e  at  once  for  leaves,  and  to  bear  the 
fiructificatioii,  the  curious  and  characteristic  brown  bars  or 
spangles  developed  on  their  under  surface.  To  the  same 
province  belong  the  Lyeopodiums,  the  Equisetums,  and  the 
Mosses.  Fourth  and  last,  the  "Thallogens"  comprise  the 
singular,  universally  difiliseii  and  familiar  plants  called 
Lichens,  Fun^,  and  Sea-weeds.  None  of  these  plants  have 
proper  stems,  leaves,  or  blossoms.  They  are  simple  masses 
of  cellular  tissue,  and  are  scarcely  ever  of  a  green  color; 
gi-ay,  yellow,  red,  purple,  or  white,  replace  the  verdure  we 
find  in  every  other  race. 

279.  Now  these  four  gi-eat  classes  of  Animals,  and  foui- 
great  classes  of  Plants, — acknowledged  by  all  the  best  sys- 
tematists  to  be  strictly  "natural," — wnswer  to  one  another  ex- 
aetly.  The  Exogenous  plants  are  the  vegetable  analogues 
of  the  Vertebrata;  the  Endogens  of  the  Ai-ticulata;  the 
Cormogens  answer  to  the  Molluscous  creatures :  and  the 
Thallogens  to  the  Radiate.  The  details  of  the  several  ana- 
logies would  require  a  volume ;  a  word  upon  each  is  all  that 
can  here  bo  given.  The  agreement  of  the  Exogens  with  the 
Vertebrata  is  known  to  most;   it  is  one  of  the  fii-st  foots 
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which  the  philosophic  naturalist  finds  appealing  to  him. 
To  iUnstrate  that  of  the  Endogens  with  the  Articuiam, 
which  is  little  less  conspicuona,  it  mil  sufiice  to  point  once 
again  to  the  insectifijrm  flowers  and  the  aerial  habitats  of 
the  Orchidete.  The  analogy  of  the  Mollnsea  with  the  Cor- 
mogene  is  not  so  palpable  till  scrutinized; — it  is  hard  to 
think  that  the  shells  upon  our  mant«I-pieces  can  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  ferns  and  mosses.  When,  however, 
we  compare  the  naked  molluscs,  such  as  the  slug,  with  the 
essential  part  of  the  fern,— which  is  not  so  much  Uie  frond, 
as  the  rhizome  or  root-stock  from  which  the  frond  arises, — 
the  mystery  begins  to  clear.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rhi- 
zomes of  the  diiferent  species  of  Davailia,  and  of  many  of 
the  genus  Polypodium,  as  they  lie,  slug-like,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  the  ramosum  they  are  streaked; 
those  of  the  vespet-Ulionis  crawl  over  the  edges  of  the  flower- 
pot. The  analogy  becomes  further  evident  when  we  com- 
pare the  fronds  themselves  with  the  peculiar  respiratory  ap- 
paratus found  in  the  Mollusca,  and  called  their  "  branchise." 
The  fronds  of  the  fern,  it  will  be  i-ememhered,  are  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  analogous  to 
the  branchise.  These  latter,  like  the  ferns,  are  often  deli- 
cately branched,  and  stand  to  the  body  of  the  creature  just 
as  the  fronds  do  to  the  rhizome.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
Nudibraneliiate  molluscs,  delicate  and  fragile  little  creatures 
found  crawling  on  corallines,  sponges,  and  sea-weeds,  and 
usually  of  the  most  charming  and  divei'sified  colors.  Their 
branchiffi  are  beautifully  arborescent,  in  many  species  doubly 
and  triply  pinnate,  resembling  tlie  fronds  of  the  Davailia  or 
of  the  Polypodman  Dryoptens,  and  disposed  either  in  a  star- 
like circle,  as  in  the  genera  Doris,  Polyeera,  and  Miranda, 
or  in  a  double  row  do^vn  the  back,  as  in  the  Triiimia  (or 
J)mdronnkt/i)  arhorencens.  This  most  elegant  little  creature 
has  a  bociy  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  supporting  seven 
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or  eight  pairs  of  its  fern-like  plumes,  those  towards  the  head 
being  the  largest,  and  those  nearest  the  tail  the  smallest. 
It  is  met  with  on  the  shore,  in  crevices  of  rocks,  and  upon 
sea-weeds,  &c,,  almost  throughout  the  north,  or  from  Green- 
land to  the  English  Channel,  and  ^ain  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  America.  The  readei-  interested  in  knowing  more 
of  these  curious  and  unregarded,  but  exquisite  little  beings, 
ffieoreiiealk/,  may  consult  the  admirable  monograph,  of 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock,  published  by  the  Eay  Society. 
How  the  analogy  between  the  Radiata  and  the  Thallogens 
is  determined,  may  readily  be  understood  on  a  comparison 
of  the  higher  fungi,  such  as  the  mushroom,  with  the  jeily-fishes. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  these  latter  lying  stranded  on  the 
shore,  wOl  remember  their  eirculai' coniiguration.  We  have 
it  markedly  also  in  the  opened  (reaatnim  and  the  star-fishes. 
Most  of  the  crustaceous  lichens,  and  the  fructification  uni- 
versally, show  cii-cl€«  and  radiations ;  and  how  common  this 
is  with  the  polyps  is  unnecessary  to  say.  In  the  beautiful 
white  laminated  coral,  the  Fungia  agarvdformis,  we  can 
hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  not  see  a  petrified 
mushroom ;  as  for  the  analogy  of  tlie  Algse  with  the  Ra- 
diata,  every  one  at  first  sight  takes  the  Sei'tulaiTas  for  Sea^- 
weeds. 

280.  While  the  innumerable  facts  which  disclose  these 
grand  analogies,  testify,  in  so  douig,  to  tlie  Unity  of  Nature, 
they  are  unanswerable  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Continuous  Chain.  Vertebrates  unquestionably  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  man,  considered  zoolo- 
gically, being  tlieir  maximum;  and  Exogens  as  plainly  stand 
first  among  plants;  the  descent,  however,  from  these  down 
to  the  lowest,  is  not  by  a  single  line,  but  by  many  lines  di- 
vei^iug  in  widely  sepai-ated  directions.  Bo  tribe,  either  of 
plants  or  of  animals,  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  at  the  bot- 
tom.    Though  the  Eadiata  and  the  Thallogens  are  placed 
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theip  in  schemes  of  classification,  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  aie  tar  supeiior  m  their  development  to  species  be- 
longing (o  the  highei  tribes  Every  tribe,  in  fact,  both  of 
animals  and  phnts,  possesses,  as  said  before,  an  extremely 
widf  lange  of  form,  higher  kinds  and  lower  kinds,  the  for- 
mei  always  eupenoi  to  the  lower  onea  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
Like  the  columns  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  they  begin 
in  simplicity,  but  ai-e  crowned  with  sculptured  capitals. 
We  may  construct  a  continuous  chain  by  taking  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  beings  in  their  aggregates,  and  placing  them 
according  to  the  dignity  of  their  maximum  developments ; 
but  such  a  course  is  impossible  with  subti-ibes,  genera,  and 
species.  In  short,  if  we  seelt  to  arrange  things  in  a  strictly 
arithmetical  succession,  we  not  only  depart  from  the  true 
order  of  nature,  hut  outrage  it.  The  Radiata  have  as 
good  a  claim  to  be  put  second  as  the  Articulata,  and  the 
Moliusca  as  good  a  claim  as  tbe  Sadiata;  similarly  in 
plants,  tbe  highest  of  the  Cormogens,  or  the  Tree-ferns,  are 
incomparably  better  entitled  to  be  placed  next  the  Exogens 
than  many  Eodogenous  genera,  the  duck-weed  for  example, 
which  hides  the  water  of  stagnant  ponds ;  and  the  same  is 
the  right  of  the  magnificent  sea-weeds  of  the  Indian  and 
Antarctic  oceans.  The  D'  Ui-villea,  when  cut  transversely, 
presents  zones,  with  divisions  resembling  medullary  rays, 
and  a  soi-t  of  pith ;  a  similar  appeai^ance  is  observable  in- 
deed in  the  well  known  olive-brown  alga  of  our  own  shores, 
the  laminaria  digitata,  or  Sea-tangle,  one  of  the  ^ants  of 
the  marine  forests,  as  regards  Europe.  Lamouroux  claims 
four  distinct  parts  for  its  stem,  analogous  in  situation,  or- 
ganization, and  relative  size,  to  the  epidermis,  bark,  wood, 
and  pith  of  Exogens. 

281.  The  true  position  of  the  subordinate  provuices  of 
the  two  great  realms  of  organic  nature,  with  regard  to  the 
.ihief  or  typical  province;  also  the  relation  which  the  subor- 
12 
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dinate  provinces  bear  towards  one  another;  and  the  relation 
again  of  the  whole  of  either  series  to  its  correlative,  plants 
to  animals,  and  animals  to  plants— the  following  diagrams 
will  serve  perhaps  to  make  plain ; — 

Articulate.  Eiidogeiis. 

I 

VEETEBEATA.  EXOGENS, 


Here  we  have  the  Vertehrata  and  the  Exogeus  the  centra 
of  their  respective  systems,  the  subord      t    t   I         q     1 
tant  from  them,  each  with  its  lowest  f  tl         m  t 

confines,  and  its  highest  nest  the  arch  typ  E  1  a  h 
type  is,  as  it  were,  a  Sun,  transmitting  t  ray  tl  d 
rections,  and  with  equal  forc«  and  effulg         m         y  t 

them      The  nearer  we  stand  to  the  luciferous  oih,  the  more 

n   bl    w  f  te  q     ht        th     fiirther  we  travel  away 

f         t  tl     f  rnt     bee  m     th    1  ^1 1.    Leaving  the  apple 

d  th  f     m  t  nee  u         E    gens.we  come,  accord- 

S  t  th  f  mt  f  i  pa-t  t  th  palms  among  Endo- 
gn  tthte-fnsamn  Cm  gens,  or  to  the  gi-eat 
tree-like  aIgM  of  the  southern  seas,  among  the  Thailogens. 
These  form,  as  it  were,  the  inner  circle.  Next  we  come  to  forma 
of  each  tribe  less  elaborately  developed;  and  thence  gradually 
pass  outwards  to  the  simplest  of  each  kind,  the  humble 
dwellers  at  the  "ends  of  the  earth."  The  Articulata  and 
the  Endogens,  the  Mollusca  and  the  Cormogens,  the  jRadiata 
and  the  Thailogens,  may  be  placed  in  any  one  of  the  three 
stations;  it  matters  not  which  lie  upon  the  right,  or  which 
upon  the  left;  the  essential  point  is  their  equidistance  from 
the  centre- 

282,  The  distribution  into  fours  is  not  confined  to  the  first 
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great  provinces;  every  one  of  these  latter  is  again  divisible 
into  a  principal  and  three  subordinate,  and  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  again  with  every  one  of 
these.  Doubless,  the  further  we  push  in  our  inquiries, 
the  greater  becomes  tbe  difficulty  of  determining  these 
normal  centres,  and  what  charaetei-s  shall  be  deemed  indica- 
tive of  superior  rank;  but  it  is  certain  that  every  principle 
of  nature  runs  through  the  whole  of  nature,— that  every  type 
and  institution  is  repeated  on  every  platform,  though  we 
may  be  unable  to  ma^  it  out  upon  the  instant.  Nature 
does  not  disclose  all  her  secrets  at  once;  every  genemtion  is 
allowed  its  share  of  insight;  an  infinite  amount  is  reserved 
for  those  unborn.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Vertehrata.  The 
highest  of  these  are  the  Mammalia,  or  animals  that  suckle 
their  young;  the  remainder  are  the  three  obvious  and  well- 
known  groups,  Birdf,  Fishes,  and  Eeptiles,  all  of  which 
stand  equallj  nea,i  to  the  Mammalia  in  their  higher  forms, 
while  no  one  of  them  is  absolutely  tlie  lowest.  "We  may 
repeat  here  that  in  the  true  idea  of  the  Form  of  an  object 
IS  involved  not  merely  its  drvidure,  or  tliat  part  of  ife  na- 
tuiewhich  the  anatomist  is  concerned  with;  it  includes  also 
the  whole  of  the  qualities  and  dispositions  which  pertain  to 
it,  and  which  distinguish  it  sodally  from  other  things.  And 
this,  in  feet,  is  its  essential  nature,  being  that  which  gives  it 
a  place  and  fiiuction  in  the  general  economy  of  creation; 
thus  the  object  and  end  for  which  it  was  created.  The  End 
is  always  nobler  than  the  Means,  for  the  Hieans  are  only 
processes  whereby  the  end  shall  be  attained.  In  all  our 
groupings  ajid  classifications,  therefore,  we  should  view  the 
organic  structure  as  Intermediate  between  the  Artist  and 
the  End  he  has  in  view.  Put  in  a  diagram,  the  four  classes 
stand  thus:— 
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Birds. 

t 

MAMMALIA. 


Among  plants,  after  the  same  manner,  the  great,  primary 
province  of  Exogens  resolves  into 

Calycitlorie. 

i      ■ 

THALAMIFLOKjE. 


CoroUifl,  i-e      Monocl  Hmvdeie 

The  reciprocal  relatione  aie  in  these  minor  classes  precisely 
analogous  to  those  ot  the  laiger  diii'iion'i  As  Exogens 
answer  to  Vertebrata  in  the  first  aniUsis  «  in  the  second, 
the  Thalamiflorre  ans«  ei  t  d  m  mm  al 
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283.  In  the  forms,  properties,  analogies,  and  discrete  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  object  ve  nature 
is  set  forth  the  whole  philosophy  of  Life  and  Mmd  Here 
are  represented  and  expounded  the  threefold  exp  es^  on  of 
the  Divine  life,  the  threefold  composition  of  ti  e  1  un  an 
soul,  and  all  those  other  snblime  trilogies  of  the  i  a  er^e 
which  declare  Him  who  by  wisdom  framed  the  woilds. 
When,  therefore,  we  would  study  life,  when  we  would  study 
metaphysics,  psychology,  or  any  of  the  profound  and  spa- 
cious themes  which  deal  with  fiwits  not  obvious  to  the  senses, 
our  best  and  shortest  way  is  to  begin  with  studying  Natural 
History,  or  the  science  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals, 
their  forms,  relatione,  uses,  and  correspond  ences.  The  study 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  is  in  eifect  the  study  of 
Man,  who,  being  the  image  of  God,  is  the  finite  archetype 
and  summary  of  all  things,  the  world  over  again,  at  once  its 
lord  and  its  epitome.  The  world  is  threefold  because  man 
is  threefold.  In  the  constitution  of  human  nature  is  written 
the  rationale  of  its  entire  scheme  and  order — yea,  of  every- 
thing it  contains.  If  man  were  not  what  he  is,  and  if  he 
were  not  the  immediate  and  personal  work  of  God,  though 
there  might  be  a  world,  it  would  he  as  different  from  the 
world  which  now  exists,  as  man  himself  would  be  different 
from  what  Almighty  Wisdom  and  Goodness  have  created 
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him.  The  primary,  essential  reason  of  the  world's  being 
what  we  find  it  is,  of  eoui-se,  the  Nature  and  the  "Will  of 
God.  Every  divinely  originated  object  ia  a  result  of  which 
the  Supi'eme  reason  lies  far  bacls  of  man,  6ir  back  even  of  his 
intelligence  and  imagination.  StUI,  it  is  man  that  we  must 
look  to  as  the  explanation  of  the  world's  existence — he  is  the 
proximate  reason,  the  point  at  which  our  inquiries  are  at 
once  stayed  and  rewarded.  Why  man  is  the  summary 
and  proximate  reason  of  the  world,  is  that  he  shall  be  a 
happy  dweller,  in  the  end,  in  the  mansions  of  the  heavenly 
presence.  He  cannot  become  this  unless  he  have  an  intelli- 
gence commensurate  with  his  glorious  destiny,  and  such  in- 
telligence he  can  only  posseEs  by  learning  the  nature  and 
will  of  God  as  expressed  in  material,  objective  forms.  In 
other  words,  to  realize  our  sublime  destiny  we  must  first 
le;im  to  know  and  love  Him  who  has  provided  it;  but  this 
we  can  only  do  through  tbe  medium  of  the  finite  and  mate- 
rial. Only  through  this  medium  ia  God  knowable  at  all. 
Without  an  objective  world,  rich  and  gorgeous  as  our  own, 
the  idea,  of  God  could  not  be  conceived.  "As  there  are  no 
infinite  media,  no  signs  that  expre^  the  infinite,  no  minds, 
in  fact,  that  can  apprehend  the  infinite  by  direct  inspection, 
the  One  must  appear  in  the  manifold ;  the  Absolute  in  the 
conditional ;  Spirit  in  form  ;  the  Motionless  in  motion ;  the 
Infinite  in  the  finite.  He  must  let  forth  his  nature  in 
sounds,  coloi-s,  forms,  works,  definite  objects  and  signs."* 
Hot  that  because  of  this  distribution  of  the  Divine  nature, 
we  are  to  think  of  it  as  a  congeries  of  separate  and  sepa- 
rable elements.  No.  It  is  perfect  and  indivisible  Unity, 
variously  exhibiting  itself,  or  in  diverse  aspects  and  mani- 
festations, according  to  the  design  to  be  accomplished.    We 


"  by  the  Key.  Hovac«  Eiiehneil,  p.  139. 
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uever  see  only  a  part  of  God's  uatiire.  He  ia  pi-esent  in  his 
fall  totality,  in  every  leaf  upon  the  tree;  iu  every  little  but- 
terfy  and  shell,  ^oi  personally,  but  by  the  communieation 
of  his  Life.  Nature  is  not  God,  neither  is  Gfod  nature. 
Nature  is  the  Divine  Art,  expressed  in  material  configura- 
tions and  phenomena ;  God  reigns  apart  from  it,  in  the  hea- 
vens. While  true,  then,  that  but  for  tlie  Intellect  of  God 
there  could  not  have  been  a  woild,  it  ia  no  less  true  that  the 
intellect  of  man  is  contingent  upon  the  world.  In  order 
that  as  intelligent  beingH  we  may  appreciate  and  enjoy  our 
eternity-life,  we  must  abide  for  a  given  period  in  the  school 
of  the  time-life,  or  the  material  world,  using  it,  and  fiilfill- 
ing  its  duties.  This  we  can  only  do  by  being  in  unity  with 
it.  Things  can  only  use  what  surrounds  them  by  virtue  of 
such  a  relation.  Plants  can  only  assimilate  mineral  matter 
by  virtue  of  their  having  a  mineral  side ;  animals  can  only 
assimilate  vegetable  matter  by  virtue  of  consanguinity  with 
the  vegetable;  man,  were  he  not  both  animal  and  plant,  and 
man  besides,  could  make  no  use  of  either.  He  is  competent 
both  to  apply  tlie  world  to  his  physical  use,  and  to  love  it, 
and  profit  by  it,  spiritually,  because  he  is  its  entire  nature 
epitomized  and  concentrated.  It  is  because  they  are  want- 
ing in  this  plenitude  of  relation  that  brutes  are  incapable  of 
heaven,  and  mate  no  use  of  the  world  except  as  a  place  for 
eating  and  drinking.  Man  would  be  as  shorfr-lived  as  they 
are,  did  not  the  laws  of  the  world  pre-exist  in  his  own  nature, 
and  but  for  this  also  he  would  be  as  blind  and  speechless. 
Language,  narrowly  looked  at,  is  in  its  every  word  a  spirit- 
ual echo  and  reflection  of  the  world  outside;  its  every  atom 
primarily  denotes  something  objective,  or  at  least  physical. 
"  It  is  only  as  there  ia  a  Xoyo<:  in  the  outward  world,  an- 
swering to  the  P,0)-oc  or  internal  reason  of  the  parties,  that 
men  can  come  into  a  mutual  undei-standisg  in  regard  to 
any  thought  or  spiritual  state  whatever."     For  the  same 
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reason,  eweiy  gi'eat  poem  that  deals  freely  and  profoundly 
with  external  nature,  is  a  "  Kosmos"  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man.  None  have  so  largely  helped  forward  the  true  sci- 
ence of  metaphysics  as  the  poets,  who  have  stood  face  ta 
face  with  nature^  and  sung  about  her  splendors. 

284.  Such  is  the  idea  of  man  intended  in  his  ancient  name 
of  micToeosm.,  or  "little  world,"-— a  name  approved  by  greatest 
tliinkers.  "FantaBtica]]ystrained,"as  Lord  Bacon  observes, 
"by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchemists,"  wlio  made  it  the  ground 
of  their  astrological  speculations,  the  idea  has  to  a  certain 
extent  lost  favor  in  modem  tim^.  There  are  uot  wanting 
even despisers  of  it  "Paracelsus,"  says  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Europe,  "  seized  hold  of  a  notion 
which  easily  seduces  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not 
ask  for  rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  be- 
tween the  macrocosm  of  external  nature,  and  the  microcosm 
of  man."  Misconceived  and  misapplied  as  it  was  by  the 
arch-mystic,  tlie  doctrine  has  at  no  time  been  in  the  least 
degree  felsiffed.  Eather  does  it  acquire  new  strength  with 
the  growth  of  science,  aided  often  by  those  who  are  least 
conscious  of  their  services.  Dating  from  the  oldest  philoso- 
phers, it  recdves  its  best  illustrations  from  the  newest. 
Every  man  who  seeks  to  obey  the  golden  aphoiTsm,  "Know 
Thyself,"  finds  in  his  own  nature  reiteration  of  the  world  at 
large;  he  finds  it,  both  physiologically,  in  his  body, .and 
spiritually,  in  his  soul.  "  Man's  body,"  in  the  words  of  a 
popular  writer,  "  contains  the  elements  of  all  knowledge." 
Its  chemistry  is  wonderful,  and  embraces  ai!  chemistry ;  its 
geography  is  equally  so ;  its  seas  and  its  rivers  are  even  more 
wondei-ful  than  those  of  the  earth ;  its  temperature  contains 
the  whole  theory  of  combustion.  All  knowledge,  aU  taste,  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  comprehended  ivithin  the  sphere  of 
the  microcosm,  man.  He  who  knows  man  thoroughly,  is  both 
iKimed  and  scientific,  and  what  is  bettei-  than  either,  he  is  tJiu 
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truly  mae  man,"  "  In  man,"  we  are  told  by  another, "  all  the 
powers  and       1'       f  1     un"  re  concentrated,  all  de- 

velopments un  d  f  a.  a&d.  Man  is  the  bearer 
of  all  the  dign    e&    f  n  Th       is  in  nature  no  tone  to 

which  his  be  is  n  h  p<  n  no  form  of  which  he  is 
not  the  typ  Th  m  n  gan  n  is  the  whole  xofffio:;, 
with  its  life  nfus  d  n  h  n  dual.  Man's  organization 
embraces  all ;  he  is  the  world's  self-surveying  eye,  the  world's 
self-hearing  ear,  the  world's  self-enouncing  voice.  Hence 
he  is  termed  by  Goethe  the  plan  of  creation ;  by  Novalis, 
the  systematic  index  to  nature ;  by  Oken,  the  complex  of  all 
organizations."* 

285.  Of  all  subjects  open  to  the  human  mind,  it  follows 
that  the  Unity  of  man  with  nature  is  the  most  lofty  and  in- 
sti-uctive.  If  true  that  he  is  one  with  it,  then  the  study  of 
man  must  needs  be  the  study  of  all  nature,  and  conversely, 
as  said  at  the  outset,  that  of  nature  must  be  a  microscopic 
view  of  man,  free  access  to  every  side  and  aspect  of  him. 
No  subject  defines  so  vast  a  circle.  It  embraces  the  whole 
of  metaphysics,  and  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage, which  is  equivalent  to  saying  the  entire  range  of  the 
correspondence  of  things  spiritual  with  things  material.  It 
embraces  the  whole  of  zoology,  of  botany,  and  the  sciences 
of  nature  in  general,  making  al!  thmgs  fill  with  life,  and 
bringing  all  into  an  unexpected  fellowship  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  sej-knowledge.  "The  man  who  does  not 
find  in  animals  younger  brothers,  and  in  phuts  cousins  more 
or  less  removed,  is  unacquainted  with  his  own  nature." 
How  beautiful  the  analogy  of  man  with  Ti-ees !  His  physi- 
ology is  pictured  in  them ;  they  have  members,  organs,  and 
tissues ;   the  ]ieudent,  flexile  branches  of  many  kinds  ai-e 


■  Stallo,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  p.  107. 
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tranecripts  of  the  locks  and  ringlets  of  the  head,  as  those  of 
the  siiver-birch,  called  by  Coleridge  "the  lady  of  the  woods;" 
the  gnarled  aiid  knotted  oak  reminds  us  of  masculine  etur- 
dineas  and  mnsclts.  The  old  botanist,  Curtiua,  has  a  chap 
tei-  De  arborum  membris,  d  illorvm  cum  hoirdnis  membns 
conformHate,*  imitated  by  Laurenberg  in  one  De  Analogia 
phntas  et  hommem.-f  Poetical  minds  dwell  on  it  enthusias 
tically,  as  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  his  book  on  the  Picturesque, 
"  The  luxuriance  of  foliage  answers  to  that  of  hau ,  the 
delicate  smoothness  of  bark  to  that  of  skin,  and  the  clear, 
even,  and  tender  color  of  it  to  that  of  tlie  complexion." 
Then  he  shows  us  how  the  youth  of  a  tree  corresponds  \Yith 
the  youth  of  our  own  species,  each  being  made  beautiful  by 
its  freshness,  which  ^ves  way,  however,  with  lapse  of  years, 
to  dryness  and  wrinkles.  "  By  such  changes,  that  nice 
symmetry  and  correspondence  of  pai-ts,  so  essential  to  beauty, 
is  in  both  destroyed ;  in  both,  the  hand  of  time  roughens  the 
surface,  and  ti'acea  still  deeper  furrows ;  a  few  leaves,  a  few 
hairs,  are  thinly  scattered  on  their  summits ;  the  liglit,  airy, 
aspiring  look  of  youtli  is  gone,  itnd  both  seem  shrunk  and 
tottering,  and  ready  to  All  with  tlie  next  blast.  "J  A  pas- 
sage iu  the  elegant  "  Poetics"  of  Mr,  Dallas,  well  deserves 
appending.  "  Almost  every  page,"  he  observes,  "  that 
Wordsworth  has  written,  bears  token  of  his  belief  that  be- 
tween man  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  there  is  a  close  alli- 
ance,— that  man  is  indeed  a  Tree,  endowed  with  powers  of 
self-knowledge  and  self-movement  i—a.  faith  shared  by  many 
besides,  but  entered  into  by  none  more  entirely,  unless  by 
George  Herbert ;  a  faitli  which  is  nowliere  more  strongly  or 


*  Hwlomm,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  1—15.     1560. 
i  Apparatus  Plantarmi,  cap,  7—12.     1632. 
j:  Pp.  94,  95,  Lnucler'3  Edit.     1842. 
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more  fiequently  affiimed  than  m  the  assurances  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  whirh  the  legendarj  loie  of  Daphnes  and  Ariels, 
togethei  Tilth  oui  lo\e  for  trees  tnd  the  way  in  which  we 
lament  thfii  downfall  more  than  that  of  anything  else  not 
human,  proves  to  be  deeply  seated  in  every  bosom." 

286.  The  unity  of  man  with  nature  in  r€Spect  of  its 
three  kingdoms  is  marked,  first,  in  the  structure  of  his  cor- 
poreal frame;  secondly,  in  the  triple  action  of  his  life. 
Begin  with  the  body.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful analogies  in  creation.  The  abdominal  region,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  body  proper,  is  our  mineral  kingdom:  the 
chest,  with  its  leafy  lungs,  and  life-giving  heart,  the  source 
of  aliment  to  every  member,  is  our  vegetable  kingdom ;  the 
head,  with  its  beantifnlly-moving  face,  and  restless  brain, 
supportod  by  the  chest,  as  the  chest  by  the  inferior  part,  is 
to  the  remainder  of  our  febric  what  animals  are  to  vegeta- 
tion and  the  soil.  Every  part  is  needful  to  the  well-being 
of  every  other  part  As  vegetation  effects  important  and 
salutary  changes  in  the  earth  and  atmosphei'e;  and  as  ani- 
mals are  at  once  givers  and  recipients,  in  regard  both  to  the 
plant-world  and  to  the  mineral;  so  is  it  with  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  human  body.  The  need  of  plants  to  the  eailJi 
in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  rain,  and  of  the  earth  to  plants 
as  an  anchorage  and  source  of  food,  is  but  a  varied  utterance 
of  the  sympathies  of  our  own  organization.  Man  himself 
is  as  necessary  to  the  earth  as  the  earth  is  necessary  to  him; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  corporeal  members  that  i 


287.  As  in  external  nature,  by  the  law  of  promotion, 
every  superior  platform  carries  with  it  the  essential  qualities 
and  powers  of  all  that  have  gone  before,  so  is  it  in  nature's 
Epitome.  As  the  plant  has  the  mineral  idea  in  it,  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  vegetable  being  superadded ;  and  aa 
the  fiiiimal  has  the  vegetable  idea  in  it,  with  again  a  brighter 
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dignity  superiaducedj  whereby  it  feck,  and  moves,  and  be- 
comes capable  of  social  intercourse;  so.  into  the  chest,  or 
v^etable  region  of  the  human  body,  are  continued  the 
attribiifes  of  the  earthly  or  abdominal  region ;  and  into  the 
head  or  animal  region,  the  attributes  of  both  the  others. 
There  is  nothing  either  in  the  structure  or  the  functions  of 
any  portion  of  his  body,  but  ia  in  the  Head  of  roan  recapitu- 
lated and  reiterated,  and  in  every  case  under  a  nobler  and 
purer  guise.  The  limbs  and  their  activities  reappear  in  the 
muscles  of  the  fiice,  and  that  lively  play  of  the  features 
which  gives  it  variety  and  expression.  The  digestive  system 
reappears  in  the  mouth,  wherein  the  whole  process  of  feeding 
is  at  once  begun  and  representatively  completed,  the  jaws 
and  t«eth  taking  their  place  as  representatives  of  the  hands, 
—the  prehensile  organs  by  which  the  food  has  in  the  Srst 
instance  been  procured.  The  nose  re-enacts  in  little  the 
duty  of  the  lungs,  and  the  function  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus in  general.  On  the  lips  are  beautifully  spiritualized 
the  idea  and  circumstances  of  sexual  love.*  The  eyes  in 
their  mighty  grasp  of  total  nature,  a  microscope  one  mo- 
ment, a  telescope  the  next,  renew  and  concentrate  the 
powers  g^ven  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  aptitude  for 
locomotion,  bringing  as  it  were,  the  whole  surfece  and  whole 
mechanism  of  the  body  to  a  single  point.  Hence  then- 
beautiftil  roundness,  since  whatever  in  the  universe  exhibits 
a  totality,  is  invariably  a  Sphere.  In  that  wonderful  frame- 
work, the  human  Head,  are  collected  accordingly,  symbols, 
representatives,  and  metaphors  of  every  organ  and  sign  of 
Life.  The  body  is  the  first  and  ruder  synthesis,  the  head 
the  last  and  finest  Here  all  the  powei-a  and  elements  of 
nature  converge,    as  all    the   light  and  colors  of  creation 


AHsUmielus,  Epistles,  2, 7. 
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meei  in  the  grand  focus  of  the  Sun,  Most  naturally  is  it, 
then,  that  in  the  face  are  afforded  those  entertaining  disclo- 
Bui'ea  which  indicate  man's  hold  within  himself  of  the 
organization  and  inmost  natnre  of  every  creature  of  zoology. 
When  the  features  of  the  monkey,  the  sheep,  the  bull,  sup- 
plant, as  we  often  see  them,  those  of  the  proper  human 
countenance;  when  the  mildness  of  the  dove,  the  cunning 
of  the  snake,  the  stupidity  of  the  ass,  paint  themselves  on 
the  physiognomy  of  our  fellows,  it  is  because  in  man  they 
are  all  essentially  contained;  and  though  their  normal  and 
complete  realization  is  outside  of  him,  are  yet  competent  to 
look  fcrth  from  the  windows. 

288.  With  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  the  bo  I'ly  fabric 
correspond,  in  turn,  the  three  g  eit  ticf  oit  of  oui  h  unonity, 
the  Sensuous  life,  the  Ration  il  and  the  Religious —forms 
of  activity  which  have  each  of  them  then  distinct  place  and 
special  oiEce  in  the  soul's  economy  as  mineials  plants,  and 
animals  have  theirs  in  the  economy  of  the  world  The  sen- 
suous life  is  the  mineral  d^ree  of  human  nature;  the  rational 
life  is  the  vegetable  degree;  the  religious  life  is  the  animal. 
The  first,  like  the  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand,  sup- 
plies the  other  with  a  footing;  the  rational  life  is  that 
pleasant  green  sward  of  our  existence  to  which  belong  the 
innumerable  little  thoughts  and  emotions  of  daily  life, 
amiable  and  intelligent,  worthy  and  beautiful,  but  still  only 
secular  and  temporal;  the  life  of  religion  is  that  which, 
lifting  us  into  the  sphere  of  the  heavenly  and  immortal, 
crowns  and  consummates  the  others,  as  animals  complete  tlie 
glory  of  Gfod's  ci-eation.  Wanting  either  of  thes«  three 
lives,  human  nature  would  be  imperfect,  nor  could  we  exist 
without  any  one  of  them  for  a  single  instant;  for  though 
man  may  refiise  to  e-rermas  the  life  of  religion,  the  power  to 
do  BO  still  flows  into  him  from  Grod,  and  is  an  integi-al  pa.rt 
of  his  vitality  as  a  human  being.     Neglecting  the  privileges 
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of  tlie  two  higher  lives,  mau  degrades  himself  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  globe  of  inanimat«  earth  and  water;  caring 
only  for  the  sensuous  life  and  the  rational,  he  is  a  niere 
world  of  trees  and  plants,  useless  because  there  is  no  animal 
to  feed  upon  them. 

289.  Behveeu  these  three  lives  there  are  discrete  degrees 
as  decided  as  those  of  material  nature.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuity between  them,  any  more  than  between  mineral  and 
plant,  or  between  plant  and  animal;  each  preserves  its  own 
plane  of  beginning  and  of  end.  Hence  the  impossibility  of 
a  man  ever  becoming  rational  who  attends  only  to  the  plea- 
sures of  external  sense;  or  religious  by  the  mere  culture  of 
intelligence  and  morality.  It  is  no  more  possible  than  to 
procure  flowers  by  sowing  crystals,  or  birds  by  planting 
acorns.  But  though  severed  by  discrete  degrees,  the  three 
lives  are  intimately  bound  together-,  tlie  highest  mediately 
beholden  to  the  lowest.  All,  moreover,  are  good,  and  excel- 
lent in  their  d^ree,  because  every  one  of  them  has  its  own 
dignifying  duty.  The  religious  life  is  intended  to  minister 
to  our  Malier;  the  rational  to  the  religious;  the  sensuous  to 
the  rational;  each  lower  life  thua,  eventually,  to  ends  of 
piety  and  the  praise  of  GJod.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  contemn  or  disparage  the  sensuous  life.  Whatever 
is  subservient  to  delight  of  sense,  is  conducive,  while  used 
temperately,  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  perfec- 
tion of  a  Christian  cliaracf«r  does  not  consist  in  ignoring  and 
despising  the  sensuous,  which  at  no  time  can  it  practically 
dispense  with,  but  in  honoring  all  things  in  their  proper 
places  and  degrees,  rejecting  none,  but  regenerating  all. 
Educators  have  much  to  learn  in  respect  of  this.  How 
foolish,  for  example,  the  doctrine  which  would  persuade  a 
girl  that  beauty  is  valueless,  and  dress  only  vanity.  It  is 
false  altogether.  Beauty  is  of  value;  so  is  dress,  and  of 
great  value.     Tlie  thing  to  tcacli  is  their  jiwi  value;  that 
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there  must  be  something  beneath  the  dress,  and  interior  to 
the  beauty,  better  than  the  silk  and  the  rosy  cheek,  and 
without  which  they  are  tnily  no  more  than  i-aga  and  ugli- 
ness, To  dress  tastefully  and  prettily  is  one  of  the  first  and 
finest  of  the  fine  ai-ts ;  elegance  of  attire  is  a  part  of  the  very 
method  and  style  of  nature;  clothed  in  our  very  choicest, 
we  are  still  not  to  compare  with  the  lilies  of  the  field.  Usiug 
the  sensuous  life  aright  is  taking  the  crystal  from  the  quarry, 
and  converting  it  into  a  magnifying  lens.  Unimpaired  in 
itself,  the  investiture  of  it  with  the  new  and  higher  use  en- 
hances the  loftiest  pleasures  of  our  philosophy.  Everything 
in  the  sensuous  life  may  be  made  beautiful  and  poetical  if 
we  will  hring  it  up  into  our  higher  thoughts,  instead  of 
sacrificing  those  higher  thoughts  to  it;  for  the  sensuous  life, 
like  the  world,  does  not  so  much  want  subjugating,  as  right 
using.  Men  say  "nature"  teaches  tliem  to  do  so  and  so, 
and  excuse  even  licentiousness  on  the  plea  of  following 
nature.  Very  good.  We  can  never  do  better  than  follow 
and  obey  nature.  But  it  must  be  an  enlarged,  not  a  partial 
survey  of  nature  that  we  must  take.  The  partial  study 
makes  it  seem  natural  to  abide  in  the  sensuous ;  the  enlarged 
study  shows  that  it  is  infinitely  more  natural  to  mme  out  of 
the  sensuous,  or  rather,  to  value  it  only  as  the  basis.  No- 
thing is  lost  of  the  enjoyment  of  it,  by  finding  "nature"  as 
much  in  the  rational  and  the  spiritual  life.  While  the 
sensuous  life,  thought  of  for  itself  alone,  too  often  becomes  a 
sensual,  and  thence  a  vicious  life;  and  thence  again,  full  of 
dangers  and  anxieties,  and  usually  ends  ill,  perhaps  in  rot- 
tenness and  rags,  or  at  least  in  a  peevish  and  despicable 
discontent;  the  property  of  the  spiritual  life,  thought  of  first, 
and  of  the  rational  life,  duly  honored,  is  to  infuse  itself  mto 
everything  below,  giving  an  unexpected  zest  to  the  enjoy- 
mejit  even  of  the  merest  animal  pleasures,  so  that  the  volup- 
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tuary,  wlio  pities  and  despises  what  is  above  him,  after  all, 
misses  his  own  aim  and  expectation. 

290.  So  Tvith  the  rational  life.  If  it  be  foolisli  to  despise 
the  sensuous,  a  thousand  times  more  foolish  is  that  dls- 
esteem  of  the  secular  and  intellectual  which  is  often  thought 
so  helpful  to  true  piety.  The  Bible  requires  the  abasement 
of  nothing  on  the  part  of  man  beyond  his  preposterous  self- 
islmess  and  pride.  The  design  of  our  Lord,  in  his  divine 
teacliings,  is  to  jnake  us,  not  religionists,  but  perfect  men. 
This  he  does  not  propose  to  do  by  the  suppression  of  any 
part  of  our  nature,  but  by  developing  the  ivhole.  "If  it 
could  be  proved  that  Christianity  interdicted  the  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  man  in  the  very  slightest  degree,  it 
would  have  as  little  of  the  truthful,  the  heavenly,  and  the 
practical  in  it,  as  if  it  forbade  the  theological  element."  It 
never  can  be  religion  to  contemn  and  disregard  what  "God 
so  loved"  as  to  visit  in  order  that  he  might  redeem  it.  To 
forsake  the  world  is  to  miss  its  highest  usefulness.  The 
hermit  may  have  few  vices,  but  he  can  have  no  genuine  and 
hvely  virtues,  for  these  are  only  developed  by  social  con- 
gress. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Art  are  precisely  those  which  approximate  to  the 
representation  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  sensuous  beauty 
in  a  single  subject.  The  best  artists  are  those  who  can 
receive  and  apply  this  great  truth,  that  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
Christian  character  is  the  regenerated  triple  natui-e. 
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291.  The  brilliant  iDstructioii  we  derive  from  eonsidenng 
the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature  as  a  trilogy  answering 
to  the  threefold  expressions  of  the  Divine  Life,  is  most 
largely  realized  when  we  turn  our  minds  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Instinct  and  Reason,  a  true  idea  of  which  forces  is 
not  possible  until  that  instruction  be  listened  to  and  applied. 
As  there  are  three  expressions  of  life,  so  are  there  three 
great  classes  of  phenomena.  Those  of  the  lowest  degree  of 
life,  or  the  life  of  inoi^anic  nature,  are  the  domain  of  Clie- 
mistry  and  Physics;  those  of  the  physiological,  or  inorganic 
expression,  constitute  the  Instincts;  those  of  the  spiritual 
degree  disclose  Reason.  The  first  are  identified  with  the 
mineral  world ;  the  second  with  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding the  material  body  of  man,  or  his  temporal  and  ter- 
restrial nature;  the  third  pertain  peculiarly  to  himself,  since 
he  alone  is  concerned  with  the  immortal  and  celestial. 
Each  d^ree  of  life  prefigures  the  next  above ;  chemical 
phenomena  prefigure  instinct ;  and  instinct  beautifully  pre- 
figures reason;  but  like  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  which 
are  their  pictures,  they  are  altogether'  and  eternally  distinct, 
because  between  each  there  is  the  barrier  of  a  discrete  de- 
gree. Never,  therefore,  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than 
that  of  Helvetius,  CondiUac,  Smellie,  and  those  other  au- 
thors who  contend  that  reason  is  no  more  than  the  maximwn 
development  of  instinct;  in  plain  English,  that  "reason" 
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means  "  more  instinct,"  and  "  Instinct"  "  less  reason."  Tliis 
is  virtually  to  deny  that  there  is  any  difference  between  inaii 
and  brute,  aniS  thus  to  pronounce  both  of  them  imperfect. 
The  doctrine  arose,  without  doubt,  from  the  false  notion  of 
a  continuous  chain  of  being. 

292.  Instinct,  accordingly,  in  its  true  idea,  holds  a  much 
larger  signification  than  the  performance  of  certain  ingeni- 
ous works,  cognizable  by  our  senses.  It  does  not  consist 
simply  in  those  actions  and  trains  of  action  which  boots  on 
the  subject  of  instinct  ordinarily  confine  themselves  to,  such 
as  the  nest-building  of  birds,  and  the  hunting,  by  the  new- 
born infant,  for  the  mother's  breast.  For  technical  pur- 
poses, it  may  be  useful  so  to  restrict  the  term,  but  viewed 
philosophically,  instinct  is  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive  with 
life  itself  The  actions  commonly  called  instinctive  are  ex- 
hibitions m  a  widei  form  of  the  \ery  same  foimative  energy 
whwh  previously  moulds  the  laiious  organs  of  the  bodj 
and  iiiamtams  them  m  their  functional  activity  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  m  the  operation  of  the  u)n«tructive 
instincts  such  as  impel  to  the  fabrication  of  coiermgs 
clotliing  and  the  vanous  kmds  of  dnelbngs  all  of  which 
aie  a  kind  of  ultim^ted  and  externalized  oiganization 
God  IS  the  oigamzuig  firmer  and  pieseivei  of  the  world  of 
living  things;  instinct  is  the  method  by  which  his  energy 
takes  effect.  It  is  the  general  faculty  of  the  entire  living 
fabric,  underlying  and  determining  all  activities  which  tran- 
spire, either  invisibly  in  the  organs  thems^es,  or  as  played 
forth  to  observation;  thus  bearing  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  general  structure  which  the  constructive  chemical 
forces  bear  to  the  crystal.  Instinct,  in  a  woi'd,  is  the  opei-a- 
tion  of  Life,  whether  promoting  the  health,  the  preserva- 
tion, or  the  reproduction  of  an  organized  frame,  or  any  part 
of  such  frame,  and  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  "  The 
law  of  instinct,"  as  Mason  Good  well  puts  it,  "  is  the  law  of 
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tlie  living  principk;  instiuctive  actions  ai'e  the  actions  of  the 
living  principle,  pervading  and  regulating  organized  matter 
aa  gravitation  pervades  and  regulates  wiiorganized  matter, 
and  unifomily  operating,  by  definite  means,  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  individual  system,  or  its  separate  organs,  ad- 
vancing them  to  perfection,  preserving  them  in  it,  or  laying 
a  foundation  for  their  reproduction,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  requii-e.  It  applies  equally  to  plants  and  to 
male,  and  to  every  part  of  the  plant  as  well  sis  to  eveiy  pari 
of  the  animal,  so  long  as  such  part  continues  alive,"*  Vi- 
rey  uses  similar  terms— "  Internal  impulses  of  life  constitute 
acts  of  instinct  in  plants  the  same  as  in  animals.  , 
We  distinguish,  therefore,  two  degrees  of  instinct,  first,  thai 
of  the  interior  functions,  or  of  the  mechanism  or  organiza- 
tion ;  secondly,  that  of  the  spontaneous  outward  impulses.' 
Carus  also,  when  he  calls  upon  us  to  oteerve  how  a  plani 
"  through  internal  wisUnet,  and  under  external  relations,  un 
folds  itself  from  an  obscure  and  insignificant  seed."  To  the 
same  efieet  writes  the  eminent  physiologist,  Dr.  Laycock. 
"  Inlierent,"  says  he,  "  in  the  primordial  cell  of  every  organ- 
ism, whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable,  and  in  all  the  tissues 
which  are  developed  out  of  it,  there  is  an  intelligent  power 
or  agent,  which  acting  in  all  eases  independently  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  organism,  and  whether  the  latter  be  en- 
dowed witli  consciousness  or  not,  forms  matter  into  machines 
and  machinery  of  the  most  singular  complexity,  with  the 
most  exquisite  slcill,  and  of  wondrous  beauty,  for  a  fixed, 
manifest,  and  predetermined  object — namely,  the  preservar 
tion  and  welfare  of  the  individual,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  species.  This  gwosi-intelligent  agent  works  with  an  ap- 
parently perfect  knowledge  of  number,  geometry,  raathema- 


"  Book  of  Nature,  Series  2,  Lecture  iv. 
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tics,  and  of  the  properties  of  niatter  as  known  to  the  human 
intellect  under  the  term  '  natural  philosophy'  or  physics — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  optics,  acoustics — 
but  as  fer  transcending  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man intelleet  as  the  structure  and  adaptations  of  living  or- 
ganisms exceed  in  beauty  and  fitness  the  most  finished 
works  of  man I  take  it  as  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  the  gMff^-intelligent  ^ent  which  operates  in  the 
consti-uction  of  organisms,  directs  the  use  of  the  organs  con- 
structed."* Between  the  work  of  simple  "vitality"  or  "vi- 
tal power,"  as  it  is  customary  to  call  it,  and  the  externalized 
operations  popularly  understood  by  the  term  Instinctive, 
there  is  thus  no  real  difference  but  that  of  method  and  prox- 
imate object.  It  is  the  same  force  which  first  clothes  the 
bird  with  plumage,  and  then  impels  it  to  build  its  beautiful 
littie  nest,  and  line  it  with  soft  feathers.  The  essential  unity 
of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  may  readily  he  apprehended 
by  comparing  their  final  purposes,  which  are  in  every  point 
alike.  Whether  we  take  the  operations  of  simple  "vitality," 
so  called,  or  those  of  palpable,  externalized  "instinct,"  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word — all  have  reference  either  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  continuance  of 
the  species.  Self-maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  kind, 
are  the  two  grand  purposes  for  which  the  mediate  or  physi- 
ological expression  of  life  is  comrQunicated  by  the  Almighty 
to  his  creatures.  JFrom  the  first  moment  of  their  existence, 
piant  and  animal  alike  are  actively  employed  in  building 
lip  organs,  repairiag  waste,  and  keeping  the  whole  system  in 


*  See  for  a  full  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  views  eimnciatcd 
ill  the  above  extract,  the  article  on  tlie  Brain  in  tlie  Britisii  anu 
Foreign  Me<3ieo-Chiriirgical  Eeview  for  July,  ISSS. 
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lusty  health,  unteas  hindered  by  extraneous  obstacles.  A 
portion  of  their  vital  energy  is  simultaneously  directed  to 
such  activities  with  regard  to  surrounding  objects,  as  shall 
oomplement  those  tr.anspii'ing  ivithin  the  fabric.  No  new 
principle  is  employed  in  the  effectuation  of  those  activities ; 
they  are  the  application  of  the  one  common  law  and  method 
of  life  to  the  furtherance  of  the  same  common  designs,  only 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  hence  with  organs  often  specially 
provided.  The  two  kinds  of  phenomena  taken  together, 
form  the  system  of  vital  economy  by  which  the  organism 
and  the  species  alike  endure.  Doubtless,  man  may  train 
and  turn  the  usages  of  instinct  to  a  different  purpose,  but 
wherever  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  influence  of  human  rea- 
son, the  predetermination  is  essentially  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  offices  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  force,  called  by 
its  right  name,  is  the  life  of  the  "  Divinity  that  stirs  within 
us,"  but  for  whose  continued  infiux  into  eveiy  organ  and 
eel!  of  plant  and  animal,  they  would  instantly  dissolve. 
Truly  was  it  said  by  the  philosophers  of  old,  Dms  est  anima 
Snitontm.  Grod  w  the  life  of  the  brutes,  and  no  leas  so  of 
tlie  lUiea  of  the  field.  Virgil  is  not  so  wide  of  the  truth  as 
some  liave  fancied,  when  he  says  that  the  bees  have  in  them 
a  portion  of  the  Divine  mind.  If  "  in  Him  we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  how  much  more  the  helple=a 
oeatuies  of  the  plain,  i\ho3e  dependence,  we  should  do  well 
to  note,  IS  an  infinitely  gieater  truth  than  their  iiidepen 
dence  Hot  that  the  eieatuie  is  a  meie  cup  into  ^^hlch  life 
IS  pouied  despotically  though  benevolent!^  Though  all 
cieatures  depend  on  God,  tliey  are  still  lequtied  to  co 
operate  with  liim  God  doe^  one  part — He  does  everything 
m  ipalit>,  but  one  part  moie  pei-uliarlv — the  other  is  aj)- 
pointed  to  the  cieatuie  to  effect  as  of  it^elt  To  this  eid 
lie  mstituted  \\hat  men  cill  the  "  laws  ot  natuie  E\eiv 
Inm^  thing  IS  pul  in  a  teitam  i elation  with  Ihe  externa] 
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world,  and  the  whole  of  the  external  world  has  an  express 
relation  with  every  living  creature ;  the  economy  and  the 
very  existence,  both  of  the  total  and  every  atom,  being 
made  to  depend  on  the  mutual  adaptation,  and  on  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  every  part.  The  instincts  are  not  played 
forth  purely  by  the  Divine  life,  arbitrarily  swaying  and 
riding  the  ci-eature.  They  are  always  in  response  to  certdn 
stimuli  from  without.*  We  experience  every  day  that  im- 
pressions made  on  tlie  organs  of  sense,  or  on  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive parts  of  the  body,  induce  muscular  acts,  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  and  absolutely  independent  of  the  will. 
Often  it  happens  that  such  impressions  give  rise  f«  actions 
■which  are  not  only  involuntary,  but  are  pei-formeiJ  uncon- 
soiomly.  The  vital  activities  which  constitute  Instinct, 
whether  interior  or  externalized,  are  referable  to  identically 
the  same  origin;  they  are  gi'ounded,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
process  designated  by  the  pbysiologiists,  "remote  sympathy." 
The  extremities  of  the  nervous  filaments,  which  terminate 
chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  receive  impressions 
culated  to  excite  them;  thence  those  impression  are  commu- 
nicated, by  a  succession  of  nervous  influences,  to  the  mu 
lar  organs,  which  acknowledge  them,  and  reply  by  perfc 
ing  certain  movements  on  a  definite  plan.  The  sp 
weaves  its  web,  and  the  bee  constmcts  its  honeycomb. 
Briefiy,  particular  impressions,  conveyed  by  nerves  to  the 
nervous  centre  tbey  have  peculiar  reference  to,  call  forth 
particular  acts,  seemingly  deliberate,  but  in  reality  uncon- 
scious.   What  these  acts  shall  be,  and  what  purpose  they 


*  The  well-known  opinioii  of  Sir  laoac  Newton,  that  the  actiona 
of  brut^B  are  under  the  constant,  direct,  and  immediate  direction  of 
the  Deity,  is  answered  witli  all  the  care  and  respect  which  it  de- 
Berves,  tliougli  with  a  leaning  in  its  fevor,  in  the  Dialog'iea  ni! 
Tnetinct  of  Lord  Bi'migham. 
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shall  subserve,  is  no  longer  a  physiological  question ;  thev 
belong  to  the  inmost  life  of  the  creature,  the  seat  of  the 
reception  of  the  Divine  love.  That  the  proximate  source 
of  at  least  the  externalized  acts  of  instinct,  is  the  "remote 
sympathy"  above  spoken  of,  is  Ulustrated  by  the  ewora 
which  instinct  sometimes  commits.  The  moth  bums  its 
wings  in  the  flame  of  the  candle;  Blumenbach's  ape  pinched 
out  the  painted  drawings  of  beetles  from  a  book  on  Ento- 
mology, and  ate  them.  Such  acts  camiot  be  referred  to  the 
Deity:  they  belong  purely  to  the  weakness  of  the  finite. 
The  sensational  stimuli  of  the  instincts,  both  in  brutes  and 
mankind,  may  be  seen  fiiUy  described  in  that  masterly  per- 
fonuauee,  the  Principles  of  Physiology  of  John  Augustus 
XJnzer.     (Sydenham  Society's  Vol.,  1851.) 

293.  The  particular  phenomena  of  Instinct  are  referable 
to  four  great  classes;  namely,  the  instinct  of  Self-Preserva- 
tion,  the  instinct  of  Self-defense,  the  instinct  of  Propagation, 
and  the  instinct  of  IjOvo  to  offepring.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  how  these  operate  in  the  very  inmost  economy  of  or- 
ganic life,  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  speak  of  them  as  ulti- 
raated  into  "instinct,"  popularly  so  termed.  The  first  is  that 
which  leads  every  living  creature  to  seek  and  consume  food, 
to  sleep  and  otherwise  cherish  itself,  also,  in  many  cases,  to 
construct  dwellings  and  traps  for  the  capture  of  prey,  and 
to  migrate  to  milder  latitudes  during  the  winter.  The  skil- 
ftil  artisanship  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  Insect  world, 
as  the  bee,  the  ant,  and  the  wasp,  illustrates  this  instinct  in 
its  maxiimm,;  the  minimum  pertains  perhaps  to  the  sei'pent 
tribe,  in  which  few  examples  of  ingenuity  have  been  noticed. 
To  this  instinct,  it  may  be  added,  belong  the  greater  part  of 
those  wonderful  and  entertaining  anecdotes  which  form  the 
bulk  of  most  treatises  on  the  theme  before  os.  The  second 
instinct,  that  of  Self-defense,  is  illustrated  in  the  use  by 
various  creatures,  of  those  natural  weapons  with  which  they 
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are  armed  in  case  of  assault,  as  the  sting,  tlie  talon,  and  the 
teeth.  The  ejection  of  poison  belongs  to  the  same  series, 
along  with  the  paralyzing  shock  of  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
shrouding  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish.  Here  also  are  to  be  referred 
the  anecdotes  of  pretended  death  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  when  closely  pursued,  especially  insects;  and  of  the 
hiding  of  others  in  retreats  of  the  same  color  as  themselves. 
Birds,  for  example,  otkn  protect  themselves  by  keeping 
close  to  the  ground,  the  color  of  their  plumage  rendering  it 
difficult  to  perceive  them  till  they  rise.  In  the  instinct  of 
Self-defense  are  likewise  comprehended  all  those  interior 
operations  of  "vitality"  which  provide  the  diiferent  species 
of  living  things  with  a  panoply  of  protecting  skin.  The 
maximum  operation  of  this  appears  in  the  scales  of  fishes, 
ui  the  armor  of  the  rhinoceros,  in  the  carapace  of  the  turtle 
and  the  tortoise,  and  in  the  shells  of  the  mollusea.  Hair, 
far,  wool,  feathers,  &c.,  are  so  many  varied  modes  of  efiec- 
tuating  the  same  principle.  The  instiuct  of  self-defense  is 
much  more  lively  in  brutes  than  it  is  in  man.  So  serious 
are  their  exposures  to  danger,  and  so  limited  their  powers  of 
perceiving  it,  that  it  is  made  to  operate  in  them  with  a  force 
only  equaled  by  its  instantaneousness.  The  most  interesting 
example  is  presented  perhaps  in  the  well-known  timid  cau- 
tion of  the  elephant,  which  will  never  cross  a  bridge  without 
first  trying  its  strength  with  one  foot.  The  third  of  the 
leading  forms  of  instinct,  the  instinct  of  Propagation,  com- 
prises that  long,  beaiitiful,  and  most  interesting  episode  in 
the  history  of  life  which,  beginning  witli  the  selection  of  a 
mate  of  complementary  sex,  underlies  all  the  delights  and 
energies  of  existence,  and  is  the  means,  under  Providence, 
whereby  "the  face  of  the  earth"  is  "renewed."  In  connec- 
tion with  this  instinct  is  best  illustrated  the  law  of  special 
instincts,  i.  e.,  the  particular  modifications  of  the  genei-al  or 
flmdamental  one  whereby  the  whole  of  its  intent  becomes 
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gi'adually  aud  surely  effectuated.  Such  an  mstinct  is  that 
of  pairing,  one  of  the  most  admirabie  in  nature.  Every 
species  of  anima!,  where  the  rearing  of  the  young  requires 
the  attention  of  both  parents,  is  subject  to  it;  all  such  birds, 
for  example,  as  build  their  nests  in  trees.  The  young  of 
these  birds  are  hatched  blind,  and  bare  of  feathers,  so  that 
they  require  the  nureing  care  of  both  parents  till  their  eyes 
are  opened  and  they  are  able  to  fly;  to  this  end  the  male 
feeds  his  mate  as  she  sits  brooding  on  her  eggs,  and  cheers 
her  with  a  song.  Another  of  the  special  instincts  belonging 
to  the  general  one  of  Propagation,  specially  deserving  notice, 
is  that  by  which  the  sexes  draw  near  at  such  periods  of  the 
year  as  will  cause  their  young  to  be  ushered  into  the  world 
precisely  when  their  food  is  most  abundant  Though  the 
time  of  gestation  varies  so  wdely  in  the  diflerent  species  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  previous  things  are  so  ordained  that 
the  young  appear  early  in  summer,  when  grass  is  plentiful; 
the  lambs  and  the  young  goats,  which  are  bom  after  a  five 
months'  gestation,  come  with  the  firet  steps  of  spring,  be- 
cause they  love  short  grass,  such  as  a  foal  or  a  young  cow 
could  scarcely  live  upon.  The  young  of  pairing  birds  are 
similarly  produced  in  early  summer,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  genial,  and  they  have  a  long  season  before  them 
wherein  to  grow  and  become  vigorous,  and  able  to  resist  the 
cold  of  winter.  With  the  exception  of  Henry  Home  of 
Kames,  who  gives  a  chapter  to  it  in  the  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,  (Book  1,  Sect,  vi..  Appendix,)  authors  have 
treated  this  wonderful  instinct  with  a  neglect  quite  unac- 
countable. Other  special  instincts  belonging  to  this  class, 
eminently  interesting  to  contemplate,  though  lilte  the  last- 
mentioned,  commonly  overlooked  as  regards  brutes,  are 
those  of  modesty,  chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity.  The  last 
gives  efiieiency  to  the  instinct  for  pairing,  and  is  indispensa^ 
ble  to  the  nurture  of  the  young,  wherever    t 
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Upon  both  parents;  modesty  animates  the  same  instinct  in 
its  beginnings,  and  gives  it  delicacy  and  bloom.  The  most 
faithfiil  of  tlie  animals  below  man  are  the  pairbg  birds;  the 
most  modest  is  the  elephant.  The  last  of  the  four  geat 
Instincts,  Love  to  oflspring,  is  like  Self-preservation,  one  of 
the  principal  centres  of  anecdote.  The  animal  worid  over- 
flows with  that  beautifi.ll  impulse  to  which  we  every  one  of 
us  owe  our  being, — that  sweet,  unworded  passion,  only  in  a 
weaker  form,  which  induces  the  mother  to  hold  her  offipring 
whole  nights  and  days  in  her  fond  arms,  and  press  it  to  her 
bosom  with  silent  gladness.  If  there  be  one  thought  more 
touching  than  another,  when  the  roll  of  half  a  life-time  has 
either  given  or  denied  ua  a  pretty  little  one  of  our  own,  it  is 
that  of  the  patient,  yearning,  unreckoned  hours  when  we 
lay  unconscious  on  our  mother's  knees,  Poor,  tedious,  wail- 
ing, unthankful  little  animals,  she  at  least  cared  for  us  and 
prized  us,  and  though  unsightly  and  uninteresting  to  all 
the  world  beside,  saw  in  aU  our  little  iace  all  the  beauty  of 

Our  first  and  aweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife 
Bleat  into  motlier,  in  the  innocent  look 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  nor  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives. 
Man  knowa  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves. 

294.  The  instinct  of  Plants  is  similarly  played  forth  in 
maintenance  of  the  individual,  and  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cie. To  these  ends  they  are  endowed  with  a  vaiiety  and 
an  elaborateness  of  curious  impulse  quite  as  high,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  sphere  of  being,  as  that  which  is  observable  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  Except  as  objects  of  nomenclature 
and  classification,  plants,  ordinarily,  are  little  cared  for; 
they  are  passed  by  as  destitute  of  all  that  makes  animals  so 
interesting;  feeling,  consciousness,  volition,  undoubtedly  thoy 
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are  short  of;  their  economy  is  nevertheless  so  strangely  like 
our  own,  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  few  enthusiasts  in  every  age, 
as  Empedoclea  among  the  ancients,  and  Darwin  and  Dr. 
Percival*  among  the  moderns,  have  fancied  them  suscep- 
tihle  of  pleasures  and  pains,  emotions  and  ideas.  As  with 
animals,  thei'e  is  in  plants  both  an  inward  vitality  and  a 
series  of  ext«rnaliz«d  ad;ions,  complementmg  the  interior 
ones,  the  two  together  making  up  the  sum  of  the  vegetable 
economy.  Wherever  tlie  health  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  efficient  play  of  the  reproductive  forces,  may 
be  involved,  we  find  the  one  grand  general  principle  of 
Instinct  in  operation.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  plant;  it  pertains  to  the  whole,  and  resides  in  the 
whole,  opei-ating  at  every  point,  according  to  the  exigency. 
As  examples  of  the  externalized  instincts  of  plants,  may  be 
cited  the  ingenious  methods  whereby  such  as  possess  stems 
too  weak  to  stand  upright  without  assistance,  manage,  never- 
theless, to  lift  themselves  into  the  air.  The  sweet-pea  and 
its  congeners,  the  passion-flower,  the  bryony,  the  vino,  and 
many  others,  effect  tliis  by  converting  the  extremities  of 
their  leaves,  or  a  portion  of  flieir  flower-stalks,  into  tendrils, 
with  which  they  clasp  their  stouter  neighhora,  often  stretch- 
ing a  long  way  in  order  to  reach  them ;  the  Virginian- 
creeper  puts  out  curious  little  organs  like  hands,  having  a 
suckei'  at  the  end  of  every  finger,  by  means  of  which  it 
attaches  itself  to  its  prop;  other  slender  plants  are  found 
twining  spirally,  as  the  hop,  the  convolvulus,  and  the  wood- 
bine, each  kind  adopting  the  particular  method  of  climbing 
for  which  its  organization  more  especially  adapts  it.  The 
tendrilled  plants  are  destitute  of  these  organs  while  young, 


*  MemoirG  of  the  Litevaiy  and  Phiiosophical  Society  of  Maiiclie: 
[■,  Series  I.  Vol.  2. 
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and  at  first  the  twilling  plants  grow  vei-tieally ;  the  instinct 
only  comes  into  operation  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises. 
The  wonderful  instincts  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  as  the 
Muppia  mariHma,  and  the  VaUim&ria,  are  well  known  to 
every  botanist.  The  first-named  cnrls  its  flower-stalks  spi- 
rally, so  aa  by  coiling  and  uncoiling,  according  to  the  chang- 
ing depth  of  water,  to  keep  its  blossoms  on  a  level  with  the 
sui-fece.  Tlie  other,  the  Vallisneria,  produces  its  male  and 
female  flowers  on  diffei-ent  plants ;  at  the  nuptial  season,  the 
fi>rmer  detach  themselves,  and  floating  about  upon  the 
stream,  join  company  with  the  females.  The  innumerable 
curious  facts  familiar  to  the  phytologist  in  regard  to  the 
germination  of  seeds,  iJie  sleep  of  plants,  the  power  of  accom- 
modation to  adverse  circumstances,  and  other  such  points  in 
vegetable  history  are,  properly,  illustrations  of  Instinct,  and 
should  be  treated  of  in  the  same  way  as  the  51 
acts  of  brutes. 
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295.  Instinot,  belonging  to  the  physiological  expression 
of  life,  or  that  which  animates  organized  material  forms, 
has  no  other  end  or  function  than  the  maintenance  of  those 
forms ;  whence,  moreover,  it  never  operates  without  mani- 
festing effects  in  the  organic  mechanism:  Reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  relation  to  the  body,  except  as  the  soul's 
lodging  and  instrument;  it  belongs  to  the  soul,  purely  and 
abidingly,  and  may  be  exercised  without  giving  the  slightest 
external  token.  Instead  of  framing  bodily  organs,  and  ori- 
ginating physical  offspring,  and  inducing  the  various  phy- 
sical acts  on  which  these  two  great  aims  depend  for  their 
effectuation,  it  spans  the  sciences,  sails  deliciously  through 
the  heavenly  realms  of  poetic  analogy,  penetrates  the  signi- 
ficance of  things,  and  looks  into  the  very  mind  of  God  him- 
self. The  life  whose  phenomena  are  the  instincts,  impels  ns 
only  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  propagate,  to  preserve  our  fiibric 
safe  and  soimd;  the  spiritual  life,  the  phenomena  of  which 
ai-e  forms  of  reason,  gives  power,  not  to  do  corporeal  things, 
but  to  think,  and  to  rise  emotionally  towai-ds  the  source  of 
life.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  suprarinstinctive  life  that  man 
stands  as  the  univei-sal  master.  God,  in  creating  a  being 
who  can  be  at  once  cognizant  of  his  Creator  and  of  himself, 
appoints  him  vicegerent  over  all.  "Man  thinlcs,"  says 
Buffon,  "hence  he  is  master  over  creatures  which  do  not 
think."     With    adaptitude   for  thinking   comes   power   of 
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spiritual  deaii'e.  In  brutes  (that  is  to  say,  where  the  in- 
stincti^e  expiesiiou  of  hte  is  all)  theie  is  nothiug  Avhich 
leaches  finthei  thin  t«mforaI  teire«tiial  purely  phi wcaJ 
wants  mwi  <i&piies  to  spuitual  and  invisible  thiii^  he 
desires  the  delights  of  intelligence  emotion  and  imagina 
tion  the  source  and  (entie  of  all  hi  desiies  ho\ievei 
unconscioiialy  it  mai  lie  to  himself  lein^  heavenly  ind 
divine  They  come  ot  the  fcoul  b  insatial  le  an  1  malieoabie 
need  of  God  Thi  sentiment  a>  finel)  said  by  \  ictoi 
Couiin  the  n^ed  of  the  Infinite  is  the  fcui  dation  of  the 
gieatest  passitns  ani  the  mo^t  tnflmg  de-iie&  It  is  tte 
mfinite  that  we  lc\e  while  we  bdieve  that  we  are  loving 
finite  things,  even  while  we  are  luvmg  truth,  beauty,  virtue. 
And  eo  surely  is  it  the  infinite  itself  that  attracts  and  chai-ms 
us,  that  its  higher  manifestations  do  not  satisfy  us  til!  we 
have  referred  them  to  their  immortal  origin.  A  sigh  of  the 
soul  in  the  presence  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  passions  of 
glory  and  ambition  express  it  better  without  doubt,  but  they 
do  not  express  it  more  than  those  vulgar  loves  which  wan- 
der from  object  to  object  in  a  perpetual  circle  of  anxious 
desires,  poignant  disquietudes,  and  mournful  disenehant^ 
ments."  If  brutes  in  any  case  had  spiritual  desires  (which 
is  tantamount  to  the  possession  of  reason,  seeing  that  these 
two  feculties  are  complementary  to  one  another)  they  would 
tvorship.  The  feeblest  glimmering  of  reason  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  savage  of  our  race,  is  expressed,  without  ex- 
ception, in  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  an  unseen 
power,  some  "  Great  Spirit,"  before  whom  they  bow  them- 
selves, whose  fevor  they  seek,  and  whose  frowns  they  fear 
and  deprecate.  No  binite  thus  approaches  its  Maker,  nor  is 
it  able.  The  ox,  in  its  rich  pasture,  never  raises  its  eyes  in 
gratitude  towards  heaven;  it  spends  its  whole  existence  in 
purely  material  satisfactions,  and  desires  nothing  beyond 
md  drink.     It  is  fi'cra  the  same  aptitude  to  think 
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of  and  to  love  God  that  man  alone  is  able  to  appreciate  his 
transcript  in  the  splendor  and  sweet  beauty  of  outwai'd 
nature.  However  exquisite  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  in 
brutes,  "eyes  have  tliey,  bnt  they  see  aot;  ears  have  they, 
but  they  hear  not."    As  tei'sely  expressed  by  the  old  poet, 


r'  a>i>  KMfi  sc 


298.  This,  it  is,  accordingly,  the  spiritual  degree  of  life, 
pecuiiariy  characterized  by  capacity  for  rising  to  its  source, 
which  distinguishes  between  man  and  the  brute.  Man  has 
the  instinctive  life,  the  same  as  the  brute ;  but  he  has  the 
spiritual  life  in  addition.  He  has  it  by  virtue  of  his  possess- 
ing a  "spiritual  body,"  so  organized  as  to  receive  cow- 
sciovsly  the  divine  love  and  wisdom,  and  to  be  able  to  i-eflect 
them  back  upon  their  Almighty  giver  in  the  shape  of  admi- 
ration of  his  works,  and  worship  of  him  as  Father  and 
Saviour.  This  it  is  which,  establishing  a  distinction  be- 
tween human  nature  and  the  very  noblest  of  brute  natures, 
such  as  no  exquisiteness  or  complexity  of  mere  physical  or- 
ganization can  be  compared  with  for  a  moment,  keeps  them 
infinitely  more  distinct  than  animal  and  plant,  or  even  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  substance.  Though  there  is  one  life, — 
the  instinctive,  common  to  all  organic  things;  here  is 
another,  the  spiritual,  peculiarly  and  unapproachably 
human,  so  that  though  plants  may  be  charming,  and  ani- 
mals beautiful,  man  alone  can  be  sublime.  What  glorious 
privileges  attend  this  life!  We  do  not  think  of  it,  but 
everj'thing  superior  to  the  mere  gratification  of  bodily  ap- 
petite and  provision  for  physical  wants,  comes  of  our  being 
gifted  with  a  spiritual  organism,  receptive  of  spiritual  life ; 
in  fact,  it  is  this  very  same  divine  gift  which  separates  man, 
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even  as  to  hig  animal  fonii  and  nature,  from  the  brut«3. 
How  varied  arid  beautifQl  are  the  aiHimdes  he  can  assume ! 
Bo  animal  can  deport  itself  aa  man  does,  nor  can  any  ani- 
mal but  man  move  in  the  gracefid.  undulations  of  the  dance. 
Embodiments,  each  one  of  them,  of  a  single  and  separate 
principle,  brutes  can  do  just  one  thing,  concordant  with 
their  simplicity ;  man,  as  the  compend  of  the  world,  can  do 
all  things.  Another  striking  fact  of  the  same  nature  is,  that 
while  the  eyea  of  animals  are  always  of  the  same  color  in  the 
same  species,  the  human  eye,  tlie  symbol  of  human  intellect, 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  diversity.  The  only  brute  in  which 
tliere  is  a  tendency  to  variety  in  this  particular,  is  the  horse, 
which  animal,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  the  Word  of 
Gcod,  and  therefore  in  nature,  the  representative  of  intelli- 
gence.* Man,  for  the  same  reason,  is  the  upright  animal. 
While  other  creatures  have  their  faces  turned  earthwise,  he  is 
&i'dpo>7^oz\     "  the  looker  upwards." 

Pronaque  ciim  spectent  aniiiialia  cfeteia  terram, 

Os  homini  Bublirae  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 

Jussit,  et  erectoa  ad  eidera  tollere  vultus. 
(While  other  animaJa  bend  their  loots  downwards  to  earth,  He 
gave  to  man  a  lofty  countenance,  commanded  him  U>  lift  his  face  to 
heaven,  and  behold  with   ijptiirned   eyes  the  stars. — Ovid,  Met  i. 
84^86.) 

Lactantius,  in  reference  to  these  celebrated  lines,  contends 


*  That  the  curious  white-haired  varieties  of  many  animals,  called 
AB>iitos  or  Le'ocathwps,  have  'pink  eyes,  tlie  white  rabbit  for  example, 
argues  nothing  to  the  contraiy,  because  the  Albino  condition  is  ab- 
normal. See  the  article  "  Albino"  in  the  Penny  Cyclopiedia,  or  the 
article  "Eye"  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolotrvi 
p.  161. 

■|-  Tupi  rd  iiti,:  aOpjiv,  ai'i^tu'diiig  to  Plate 
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that  the  erect  form  of  man  is  palpably  a  proof  of  his  being 
designed  to  look  upwards  alone,  that  whatever  tends  to  at- 
tract his  attention  to  merely  terrestrial  objects,  is  contrary 
to  his  nature.*  To  the  spiritual  body  of  man  is  likewise  to 
be  referred  his  possession  of  a. /ace.  Othei'  animals,  as  Pliny 
ol»erves,  have  only  some  kind  of  muzzle  or  beak.  Hence, 
too,  that  other  eminent  characteristic  of  man,  the  visibUity 
of  ihe  mouili.  "  With  wild  beasts  and  cattle,"  says  Apuleius, 
in  his  Discourse  on  Magic, "  tlie  mouth  is  low-seated,  and 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  legs ;  it  lies  close  fo  the 
grass  on  which  they  feed,  and  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seeo  ex- 
cept when  they  are  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  exasperation,  and 
ready  to  bite ;  whereas  in  man  you  look  upon  no  feature  be- 
fore this,  when  he  is  silent ;  and  on  none  more  frequently 
while  he  is  in  the  act  of  speaking,"  The  same  is  the  oi-igin  of 
the  variety  of  the  human  imice,  so  different  from  the  mono- 
tony of  that  of  brutes,  and  even  from  the  most  perfect  sing- 
ing of  a  bird.  The  cries  and  notes  of  the  inferior  animals, 
serve  on  this  account,  as  the  well-known  bases  of  their  nam^, 
in  every  language, both  ancient  and  modem;  cuckoo, peewit, 
^ouCi  ^oft^oc,  &e.  The  great  distinction  between  the  human 
voice  and  the  brute  is  that  the  former  is  adapted  to  aiiieu- 
latkm.  No  bmte  can  divide  its  voice  as  man  does,  whence 
the  ancient  Homeric  epithet  of  "  voice-dividing  man."  All 
these  thbgs  are  illustrations  of  Discrete  d^;rees.  "Whether 
we  take  attitude,  countenance,  or  voice,  the  ending  of  the 
bi-ute  idea  is  absolute,  the  beginning  of  the  human  entirely 

297,  Man,  it  was  said  in  the  preceding  paragi-aph,  has 
the  instbctive  life,  the  same  as  the  brute ;  he  has  it,  how- 
ever, as  much  more  amply  as  in  organization  he  is  superior. 
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Flowing,  aa  it  does,  into  a  frame  so  much  nobler  than  that 
of  the  brutes,  it  assumes,  in  its  new  recipient,  a  proportion- 
ately nobler  nature.  The  law  of  promotion,  above  describee!, 
whereby  principles  and  feculties  lifted  from  a  lower  platform 
to  a  higher,  are  there  applied  to  new  and  greater  purposes, 
here  finds  not  only  confirmation,  but  its  most  conspicuous 
example;  the  very  instinct  which  carries  brutes  only  to 
physical  ends,  in  man  leads  to  moral  ones  besides.  Hunger, 
for  example,  which  in  brutes  impels  simply  to  eat,  invites 
man  to  social  gatherings  whose  object,  at  least  collaterally, 
is  the  "  feast  of  reason."  The  brutes  feeding  together  on  the 
grass,  do  no  more  than  feed  ;  to  men  the  highest  delight  of 
meal-time  is  their  cheerful  and  salubrious  company  and 
conversation.  Eating,  as  such,  is  at  the  best,  a  finito  plea- 
sure ;  it  has  none  of  that  savor  of  the  infinite  which  all  true 
and  great  pleasures  must  needs  possess ;  but  it  gives  occa- 
sion for  such  pleasures  to  be  developed,  and  hence  becomes 
in  man,  a  noble  function.  "  I  did  not  calculate  the  gratifi- 
cation of  those  banquets,"  says  Cicero,  "  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  body,  so  much  as  by  the  meetings  of  friends  and  con- 
versations. Well  did  our  ancestors  sl^le  the  reclining  of 
friends  at  an  entertainment  eonvivium,  since  it  carries  with 
it  a  union  of  life."*  How  marked,  again,  in  respect  of  the 
instinct  of  propagation  1  The  brute  fiilfills  the  physical  end, 
and  ceases  there ;  man  goes  further, — ^he  loves,  and  becomes 
human  in  proportion  as  he  loves  honorably  and  faithfully. 
Mere  animal  love  is  a  very  low  pleasure ;  were  he  incapable 
of  any  higher,  man  would  never  liave  become  even  civilized. 
"Happily  directed  and  controlled,"  says  Feuchsterleben, 
"  love  is  the  artist  of  the  most  exquisite  spiritual  develop- 
ments that  human  nature  is  susceptible  of;  whereas  he  who 


*  De  HeiiecLiitp,  Ciip.  13. 
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never  loves,  becomes  egotistical,  mean,  narrow-minded, 
covetous,  and  but  too  oiien,  an  unnatural  sensualist.'''  So 
with  the  instincts  of  conjugal  fidelity,  love  to  offspring,  and 
that  exalted  and  beautiful  one,  the  love  of  Home.  They 
lead  brute  and  man  alike  into  states  of  physical  well-being; 
in  man,  when  properly  developed,  they  are  seeds  no  less  of 
moral,  intellectual,  and  even  religious  welfare.  How  many 
blissfiii  emotions  arise  out  of  the  instinct  of  Home  !  The 
bird  seeks  its  nest  siraply  for  shelter;  man,  after  the  toils  of 
the  day,  goes  homeward,  not  merely  to  sup  and  i-est  himself 
but  to  feel  in  the  bosom  of  affection,  and  in  the  sweet  prattle 
of  his  little  flock,  that  to  Aim  it  is  still  the  Golden  Age.  "To 
Adam  and  Eve  Pai-adiae  was  home ;  to  the  virtuous  among 
their  descendants  home  is  Paradise."  Many  things  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  degree  of  life,  are  thus,  in 
leality,  only  high  developments  of  the  Instinctive.  To  dis- 
tingiiish  between  the  two,  we  have  but  to  ask  concerning  any 
particular  feculty.  Is  it  possessed  both  by  man  and  animal? 
However  lustrously  a  given  faculty  may  shine  in  man,  if  we 
find  it  anywhere  among  the  brutes,  it  is  still  no  more  than  a 
part  of  the  instinctive  life.  "  We  may  rest  assured,"  says 
Sidney  Smith,  "that  whatever  principles  in  the  shape  of  in- 
stincts are  given  to  animals  for  their  preservation  and  pra- 
tection,  are  also  instincts  in  raan ;  and  that  what  in  them  is 
a  propensity  or  desire,  is  not  in  him  anything  else."*  Should 
we  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  a  given  faculty  be  thus 
shared,  the  place  of  its  origin  and  its  nature  are  determina^ 
ble  by  its  End.  For  it  is  not  in  working  for  &  purpose;  not 
in  the  mere  contemplation  of  results,  and  adjusting  things 
thereto ;  not  even  in  the  perception  of  cause  and  effect,— 
that  man  differs  from  the  brute; — ^it  is  in  working  for  a 


*  Principles  of  Plu'ciiology,  p.  123. 
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purpose  having  relation  to  the  spiritual  and  immortal,  and 
in  contemplating  causes  and  issues  that  lie  altogether-  be- 
yond the  reach  and  bearing  of  the  physical.  Every  instinct, 
however,  in  man,  prefigures  and  presignifies  a  sentiment  be- 
longing to  the  spiritual  life.  Amativeness,  for  example,  the 
seat  of  which  is  the  ^u^^  (common  to  all  living  creatures,) 
is  found  over  again  in  tlie  nuso/ia  (which  man  alone  pos- 
sesses,) in  the  shape  of  spiritual  and  unsensuous  love.  It  is 
the  same  idea,  moulded  on  a  higher  type.  The  correspon- 
dence hetween  our  higher  and  lower  nature  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  features  of  our  humanity.  Every  man  who 
will  watch  himself,  may  see  his  animal,  sensuous,  external 
manhood,  duplicated  within,  in  higher  workmanship. 

298,  Instinct,  in  man,  is  not  only  applied  to  higher  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  expansive  and  cumulative.  These,  indeed,  are 
the  characters  by  which  it  is  peciiliarly  distinguished  from 
the  instinct  of  brutes,  which  remains  the  same  from  age  to 
age,  as  expressed  in  every  attempt  at  definition.  Why  thua 
expansive,  mil  appear  when  we  consider  the  especial  pro- 
vince of  the  instinctive  life  with  regard  to  the  spiritual. 
Though  the  former  may  exist  without  the  latter,  as  happens 
with  bi-utes,  it  is  impossible  for  the  spiritual  life  to  exist 
without  the  instinctive.  "What  sustains  us  and  preserves  us 
as  animals  (which  we  must  needs  be  if  we  are  to  be  mm),  is 
essentially  Instinct — ^not  reason.  The  latter  is  the  soui-ce 
of  all  our  highest  enjoyments,  as  human  beings ;  it  is  the 
instrument  also  of  our  progression,  but  it  is  by  instinct  tliat 
we  are  rendered  eopoSfe  of  becoming  human  beings.  "  The 
basis  of  humanity  is  animalism.  Man  lives  before  he  thinks; 
he  eats  before  he  reasons ;  he  is  social  before  he  is  civilized ; 
loves  even  against  reason,  and  becomes  a  Himrod  long  be 
fore  he  is  a  Nestor."  As  the  giound  on  ■which  his  spiritual 
nature  is  based,  the  instinctive  Hiultie^  of  man  aie  made 
capable  of  a  corresponding   and    idequate  expansi\  tnes- 
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Throughout  the  universe  it  is  a  law  that  higher  principles 
shall  descend  into  the  next  inferior,  infusing  into  them  a 
dignity  and  excellence  which  is  neither  native  to  them,  nor 
attainable,  except  by  communication  from  above;  God  gives 
first  effect  to  it  by  imparting  his  glory  to  his  nearest  image, 
"crowning"  him  with  his  divine  "majesty  and  honor;" — 
all  things  in  their  turn  pour  a  largess  of  their  nobler  nature 
on  those  beneath.  Eeaaon,  under  this  great  law,  impreg- 
nates and  ennobles  instinct;  the  instinctive  life  simUarly 
descends  into  the  inanimate  world,  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
competent  to  receive  it.  "  Of  the  qualities,"  says  Philo, 
"which  the  soul  has  received  from  God,  it  gives  a  share  to 
the  irrational  portion  of  our  nature,  so  that  the  mind  is  vi- 
vified by  God,  and  the  irrational  part  by  the  mind,"  The 
spiritual  life  can  only  expand  by  having  a  plane  beneath  it 
on  which  to  rest ;  this  plane  is  ftimished  by  the  instinctive 
life,  every  enlargement  of  which  in  power  and  empire  olfers 
so  much  new  scope  and  opportunity  to  the  soul.  The  lower 
annuals  have  no  spiritual  life  thus  to  grow  and  dilate  in 
them;  their  powers,  therefore,  instead  of  being  expansive,  are 
determinate.  They  work,  but  only  within  the  confines  of 
their  little  circles,  and  after  a  thousand  years'  employ,  are 
still  where  they  began.  In  man  on  the  other  hand,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  inflowing  spiritrral  life,  they  are  capable  of  indefi- 
nite extension,  and  grow  and  spread  like  watered  trees. 
Every  year  sees  some  new  application  of  them,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  exercises  fill  the  earth.  Nothing  so  plainly 
distinguishes  between  man  and  brutes  as  the  absolute  no- 
thingness of  effeci  in  the  work  of  the  lattei\  Unless  the 
coral-islands  be  esteemed  an  exception,  of  all  the  past  la- 
bors of  all  the  animals  that  ever  existed,  there  is  not  a  trace 
extant:  we  see  only  what  is  accomplished  by  the  individuals 
contemporaneous  with  ourselves. 
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299.  Instinctj  being  thus  co-ordinate  with  Life,  comprises 
not  only  "  vitality,"  and  the  unconscious  external  acts  ordi- 
narily intended  by  the  term— it  is  the  inn^iost  principle  also 
of  a  large  part  of  Intelligence,  namely,  all  such  intelligence, 
whether  susceptible  of  cultivation  or  otherwise,  as  is  applied 
to  the  effectuation  of  physical  good.  It  is  a  higher  type  of 
intelligence  which  seeks  spirihial  good.  Intelligence,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  material  weU-belug,  is  not  a  distinct  faculty ; 
it  is  referable  to  the  instinctive  life,  equally  in  brutes  and 
mankind.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  instinct  has 
nothing  of  intelligence  connected  with  it — that  it  is  uni- 
formly and  necessarily  Mind.  Oiten  it  may  be  so,  and  in 
brutes  perhaps  it  is  the  rule,  but  there  are  no  tribes  of  crea^ 
tures  in  which  intelligence  is  not  largely  and  most  evidently 
exhibited,  over  and  above  their  unconscious  skill.  The 
books  upon  instinct  imdeniably  establish  this.  "  Many  ani- 
mals," Spurzheim  remarks,  "modify  their  actions  according 
to  external  circumstances;  they  even  select  one  among  dif- 
ferent motives,  A  dog  may  be  hungry,  but  with  the  oppor- 
tunity he  will  not  eat,  because  he  remembers  the  blows  he 
has  received  for  having  done  so  under  similar  circum- 
stances."* Ail  the  best  writers  on  instinct  concur  in  this 
opinion.  "  One  might  as  well  call  all  the  actions  of  man 
rational,"  says  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm, "  as  all  of  the  inferior,  instinctive."  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  in  his  interesting  "Psychological  Inquiries,"  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  "  if  we  study  tlie  habits  of  ani- 
mals, we  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  many  which,  however 
much  they  are  dependent  on  their  instincts,  profit  also  by 
experience,  though  in  a  less  dcgreo  than  man."     Old  brutes 


*  Pliilosopliical  Pvindpliis  of  Phrenology,  i>,  S. 
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are  more  cnuning  than  young  ones.  An  experienced  fox 
diflere  materially  from  a  novice  in  the  chase ;  he  foresees 
many  snares,  and  endeavors  to  avoid  tliem.  We  must  re- 
member, iiirther,  that  brutes  in  all  probability  have  much 
more  intelligence  than  we  can  become  aware  of,  from  their 
want  of  words,  from  our  own  inattention,  and  from  our  ig- 
norance of  the  import  of  the  symbols  which  they  use  in 
giving  intimations  to  one  another  and  to  ourselves.  In 
short,  neither  is  intelligence  to  be  attributed  to  man  as  his 
prerogative,  nor  is  the  brute  to  be  defined  as  a  being  of  in- 
variably unconscious  impulse.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
however,  that  the  understanding  of  bnites  is  affected  solely 
through  external  or  sensational  stimuli.  Human  intelli- 
gence having  reference  to  physical  things,  may  be  excited 
either  by  tliese  or  by  the  interior  intelligence  of  the  soul : 
intelligent  acts  are  performed  by  brutes,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  when  the  external,  sensational  stimulus  which  ftrst 
called  tliem  forth,  again  affects  the  creature,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  That  is  to  say,  while  Reason,  or  the  in- 
telligence of  the  spiritual  life,  may  operate  independently 
of  external  stimuli — after  it  has  once  been  excited  by 
them — and  does  not  require  the  aid  of  the  external  senses ; 
the  activity  of  the  intelligence  of  brutes  depends  for  its  ex- 
citation always  and  wholly  upon  such  stimuli.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  acts  where  memory  is  concerned. 
Memory,  in  the  true  idea  of  it,  is  a  feculty  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  can  be  exercised  witiiout  any  external  or  sensa^ 
tional  stimulus — we  lie  quietly  on  our  pillows,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night  can  reproduce  what  we  choose.  Brutes  have 
no  such  power ;  they  remember  only  through  the  medium 
of  an  outward  sense — the  dog,  for  instance,  largely  through 
the  sense  of  snidl.  It  is  true  that  dogs  betoken  memory 
in  dreams,  as  long  ago  desci-ibed   in  the  verses  of  Lu- 
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eretius  *  but  as  this  is  clearly  a  reeoUeetion  of  mere  events, 
in  no  way  involving  memory  oi  principles,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  susceptible  of  the  eame  physiologi- 
cal explanation  as  bears  upon  their  waking  acts.  Men 
alone  remember  principles;  brutes  simply  remember  CLreum- 
stanees.  In  the  former,  memory  is  a  spiritual  function,  and 
involves  a  complication  of  ideas ;  in  the  latter  it  belongs  to 
the  instinctive  life,  and  refers  but  to  a  single  impression. 
Other  acts  of  memory  in  brutes  which  appear  at  first  sight 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  principle  of  external  stimuli^, 
such  as  the  return  of  bees  to  the  hive,  and  of  migratory 
birds  to  their  native  emnitries,  though  problems  to-day,  are 
referable,  without  doubt,  to  the  same  origin  as  the  dreams 
of  the  hounds.  "  Exceptions  of  this  sort,"  it  is  well  re- 
marked by  Dr,  Martyn  Paine,  "  are  but  few,  and  if  they  be 
admitted  to  surpass  our  present  knowledge,  the  probability 
will  be  allowed,  through  the  weight  of  analogies,  that  even 
these  problems  will  be  seen  to  be  related  to  the  common 
physiological  laws  which  rule  the  instinctive  principle  in  its 
ordinary  operatioJis,  and  more  especially  so  as  they  refer,  in 
common  with  the  leit  to  the  wants  oi  organic  life  |  It  1% 
precisely  the  same  with  tho^e  qxut  i  mtelligent  act^  which 
are  induced  in  ^'eitam  animals  by  tiaining — the  lanous 
tricks,  for  example  which  the  elephant  ind  the  monkey  ^re 
taught  to  play  Unldce  genume  intelligence  or  the  facul 
ties  of'the  spiritual  life  the  superinduced  conditions  of  the 
instinctive  are  ne^ei   awakened  except  nndei  the  stimuli 


*  Venactamque  canea  in  moUi  sEepe  qulete 
Jactont  crura  tamen  sabifo,  &g, 

De  Eei'um  Natura,  iv.  988-1004. 
t  A  Discourse  on  the  Soul  and  Iniitiiict,  physiotogicaUy  diHtin- 
gulshed  from  Materialism:  New  Tort,  1849.    A  very  vaUiahle  little 
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which  originally  promoted  tliem,  and  then  only  in  direct 
relation  with  those  stimuli.  So,  too,  witli  what  some  au- 
thors call  the  "  moral  sense"  of  animals.  Man  alone  has  a 
moral  sense,  jnstly  so  called,  seeing  that  it  can  only  exist 
where  there  is  a  spii-itnal  organism  competent  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  God.  The  dog,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  said 
to  act  from  conscience — that  it "  manifests  a  sense  of  wrong 
when  it  surprises  the  game  in  a  manner  opposed  to  its  in- 
structions, or  does  any  other  analogous  acts.  But  this  ma- 
nifestation happens  only  under  the  influence  of  those  physi- 
cal causes  which  lead  the  creature  to  aot  more  hahitualiy  in 
a  difierent  manner.  The  sense  of  wrong  does  not  originate 
from  the  act,  or  on  account  of  the  act,  but  is  inspired  by 
the  pi'esence  of  the  creature's  master,  whom  it  associates 
with  the  suffering  which  it  endured  when  its  instinct  was 
undergoing  discipline."*  In  thus  recognizing  the  intelli- 
gence of  brutes,  we  may  seem  to  be  advancing  the  very  doc- 
trine above  repudiated, that  "instinct"  is  "less  reason,"  and 
"reason"  "more  instinct."  Not  so.  The  term  Reason,  as 
commonly  used,  includes  intelligence  both  as  to  physical 
ends  and  as  to  spiritual  ones.  With  the  former  kind,  in- 
stinct undoubtedly  is  identical,  passing  into  it  by  degrees  of 
Continuity;  but  from  the  latter  it  is  separated  by  a  Discrete 
degree,  and  is  therefore  absolutely  distinct. 

300.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  much  of  what  is  popularly 
called  "Reason"  was  in  its  first  exercise  purely  instinct. 
Long  experience  iias  thrown  the  early  history  of  human 
usages  so  remotely  to  the  rear,  and  we  are  naturally  so 
prone  to  ascribe  everything  that  is  wise  and  good  to  "  Rea- 
son,"— as  though  we  were  too  proud  or  too  selfish  to  allow 


*  A  Discourse  on  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  physiologically  ilistii 
giiislied  ft-om  Materialism;  New  York,  1849,  p.  112. 
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that  the  inferior  aniinala  have  anything  in  common  with 
us, — ^that  Instinct  not  only  goes  witlioot  its  fair  share  of 
credit,  in  our  estimate  of  human  nature,  but  is  well-nigh 
ignored.  In  the  infency  of  our  race,  tliousands  of  the  acts 
which  we  now  ascribe  to  Reason,  must  unquestionably  have 
been  impulses  of  instinct;  destitute  of  the  experience  which 
now  guides  ns,  the  first  members  of  mankind  must  liave 
proceeded,  in  innumerable  cases,  as  the  brutes  do  still;  as 
experience  accumulated,  tlie  instinctive  procedures  would 
gradually  be  superseded  by  thoughtful  ones,  and  eventually 
they  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  purely  rational.  The 
selection  of  food,  for  instance,  must  originally  have  been  de- 
termined by  an  instinct  in  no  rspect  different  from  that 
which  leads  the  living  bnite  to  eat  what  is  good  for  it,  and 
to  reject  the  unwholesome  and  the  poisonous.  Now,  men 
may  exercise  their  reason  on  the  choice  of  new  edibles;  they 
have  plenty  of  experience  to  proceed  upon;  but  if  instinct 
ha<l  not  directed  tliem  at  the  first,  while  deliberating  what 
to  eat,  they  would  have  starved.  Al!  arts  and  sciences  may 
be  referred  back  to  simple  instincts  of  the  same  character; 
— instincts  having  physica,!  welfere  for  their  End,  and  excited 
by  sensational  stimuli;  their  expansion  and  enrichment,  as 
time  has  rolled  along,  they  owe  to  the  descending  of  the 
spiritual  life  on  to  the  plane  where  they  begin.  Brutes 
have  neither  art  nor  science,  because  altliough  they  have 
instincte,  they  have  no  spiritual  life  to  fertilize  them. 
This  latter  is  the  reason  also  why  the  instincts  of  brutes 
are  made  to  work  with  such  admirable  precision  from  the 
very  moment  of  birth.  As  they  have  nothing  further  tc 
receive,  they  are  made  perfect  at  the  outset. 
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301,  If  there  be  any  coherence  and  validity  in  the  i-ea- 
Honings  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  conclusion 
must  needs  be  that  everything  of  whicb  human  intelligence 
is  cognizant,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  material  or 
spiritual,  depends  on  the  personal  support  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  Life  is  One  and  Omnipresent;  in  other  words,  that 
God  is  the  auprapnatural  gi-ound  of  all  phenomena,  whether 
physical,  physiological,  ot  intellectual;  and  that  all  begin- 
nings and  endings  are  displays  of  his  divine  life  in  opera- 
tion;— !ife  which  flowing  continuously  into  his  creation, 
never  begins  or  ends,  hut  always  is.  "Natural  laws"  there 
are,  plentiful  and  amazing,  through  which  his  Divine  wills 
are  eifeetuated,  but  God  is  the  gi-eat  mover  and  upholder 
of  those  laws;  there  are  no  laws  independently  of  Him, and 
all  things  are  sustained  by  law.  He  who  said  "I  bring  a 
cloud  over  the  earth,"  teaches  us  thereby  that  he  is  the  direct 
and  personal  agent  in  all  natural  phenomena,  however  slight 
and  apparently  casual  they  may  be,  no  less  than  in  all 
spiritual  phenomena.  "Even  the  blind  heathen  named  their 
supreme  deity  'cloud-driving  Jupiter;'  and  shall  not  we,  thus 
taught  by  God  himself,  still  more  explicitly  and  reverently 
own  the  living  Jehovah,  the  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  as  the  Creator  of  every  cloud  that  flings 
its  shadow  over  eai-th?  We  own  him  in  the  uproar  of  the 
tempest;  let  us  own  liim  in  the  stillness  of  the  calm,     We 
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own  him  in  the  huge  billow;  let  ua  own  him  in  the  ripple 
that  sinks  quietly  to  rest  upon  the  sti'and.  We  own  him  in 
the  whirlwind;  let  us  own  him  in  the  placid  breeze  of  even- 
ing." It  is  no  trifling  xurce  of  mere  plea^urf  thusto  recog 
nize  the  Creatii  in  the  ordinaiy  occuirenees  of  the  woild 
It  sweetens  e-vei>  moment  ol  our  tmie  unites  ua  delight 
fully  to  the  beauties  of  natuie  ind  isaociates  n^  with  its 
varied  objects  as  with  to  many  frienla  and  csmj anions 

302.  Viewed  in  this  na>  the  whole  eaith  13  a  fcene  of 
In^iratiaii, — inspiration  ot  suatainrng  ani  diiectmg  ioice 
as  regards  ite  objects  and  physical  phen  meai  ind  ot  the 
power  of  thonght  and  feeling  is  legaids  the  aoul  Lite  and 
Inspiration,  in  fact,  go  together.  Inspiration  is  literally 
"breathing  into;"  Life  is  that  which  is  inbreathed.  Man 
could  neither  think  nor  feel  were  he  not  a  subject  of  inspira- 
tion ;  he  does  nothing  purely  of  himself  except  choose.  It  is 
permitted  him  to  elect  by  his  free-will  what  things  he  will 
love  and  seek  to  possess,  but  all  the  vitality  which  he  brings 
to  hear  upon  the  acquisition  of  those  things,  all  the  efforts 
which  he  makes  in  connection  with  the  object  of  bis  love, 
have  their  well-spring  and  maintenance  in  God, — !n^ 
7Z/}y(i)v,  "the  fountain  of  fountains."  Every  vessel  that  is 
presented  to  him,  God  fills  with  his  sustaining  life,  leaving 
the  recipient  to  deal  with  it  how  he  will ;  whether  it  be  a 
pure  vessel,  or  a  foul.  Life  is  poured  into  it  all  the  same; 
the  quality  is  preserved  or  marred  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  receptacle.  We  talk  of  our  acquiring  know- 
ledge of  what  surrounds  us  by  virtue  of  our  intellect.  True. 
We  do  so,  nevertheless,  only  in  so  tar  as  God  first  inspires 
our  intellect.  We  know  notliing  of  a  single  object  of  crea- 
tion in  a  manner  absolutely  originai.  As  finite  things  in 
their  very  nature  are  derived,  our  knowledge  as  finite 
beings,  must  also  be  derivative.  As  the  bght  ot  the  sun 
makes  nature,  which  in  its  absence  is  dark  i  hy'wdh/  vr-ibJe; 
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80  the  light  of  heaven  makes  it  iiiidlectually  visible,  and 
without  that  light  we  could  know  nothing  atout  it,  Man'a 
physical  eye  does  not  see  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  property, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  sunbeam ;  so  the  intellectual  eye  does 
not  perceive  by  virtue  of  innate  power  to  perceivCj  but 
through  that  light  which  "has  come  into  tlie  world."  We 
know,  in  short,  just  so  much  of  things  as  God  inspires  us  to 
know ; — a  slender  and  fl.-agmentary  knowledge  at  the  best, — 
even  in  i1«  highest  degree,  mere  <^nion,  since  the  real  nature 
of  things  can  only  be  known  by  the  Infinite.  Still,  it  is 
enough  of  them  that  we  know,  being  just  what  is  needfiil 
to  our  happiness,— the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  all  that  he 
confers. 

303.  Inspiration,  accordingly,  in  its  full  and  essential 
sense,  comprises  every  form  and  every  vaiiety  of  influx 
with  which  the  Creator  animates  and  instructs  mankind. 
To  attribute  it  simply  to  the  "holy  men  of  God"  who 
"  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  tl\e  holy  ghcat,"  is  a  mistake. 
In  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  the  Psalmists, 
and  the  Evajigelisfs,  Divine  illumination  is  shown  in  its 
highest  and  immediate  degree,  not  in  its  only  one.  There 
are  as  many  degrees  below  it  as  there  are  grades  of  physical 
structure  beneath  the  consummate  frame  of  man.  God  is 
continually  visitmg  the  souls  of  all  human  beings  with  a 
certain  amount  of  inspiration;  awarding  to  every  individual 
the  kind  and  quality  suited  to  his  capacity  and  appointed 
sphere  of  duty,  and  replenishing  him  witli  new  supplies, 
according  to  his  needs.  St.  Paul  particularizes  some  of 
these  "diversities  of  operations,"  To  one  is  given  the  word 
of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,  to  another 
prophecy,  to  another,  divers  kind  of  tongues,  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues.  Influx  or  inspiration  from  God, 
however,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  out-pounng  from 
ourselves  of  whar  he-  rntiii''f«  u*  witli,     Nfiw  inspiration  can 
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only  enter  us  through  our  commuiiicatiug  to  nur  fel!ow-nien 
the  good  things  we  have  previously  received.  We  must  bless 
ihem  with  whatever  affection  and  intellect  can  bestow,  if  we 
would  ourselves  be  newly  blessed  by  God.  This  is  what  he 
intended  ue  to  leam  from  the  mcident  of  the  widow's  cruse 
of  oil,  which  was  replenished  in  the  degree  that  the  contents 
were  poured  away.  Lynch  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, "The  thinking  man,"  he  observes,  "as  another  good 
result  of  his  thoughfcfi.ilness,  will  get  to  feel  how  truly  and 
impressively  best  thoughts  and  inward  visions  are  gifts  of 
God.  When  our  'views,'  as  we  significantly  say,  are  most 
earnest,  most  solemn,  or  most  beautifijl,  we  are  often  con- 
scious of  being  in  a  etate  rather  than  of  making  an  effort."* 
Goethe  held  similar  opinions,  as  related  in  his  conversations 
with  Eckermann;~"No  productiveness  of  the  highest  kind, 
no  remarkable  discovery,  no  great  thought  which  bears  fruit 
and  has  i-esults,  is  in  the  power  of  any  one.  Such  things  are 
elevated  above  alt  earthly  control ;  man  must  consider  them 
as  unexpected  gifts  from  above,  as  pure  children  of  God, 
which  he  must  receive  and  venerate  with  joyful  tliants." 
All  men  who  closely  watch  their  inner  life  become  conscious 
of  these  high  tniths,— at  least  as  that  life  developea.  The 
sign  of  growth  of  the  soul  is  that  it  gradually  loses  confi- 
dence in  its  volitional  reasonings  about  best  and  highest 
things,  and  reposes  trust  rather  in  what  it  feels  to  be  given. 
Though  it  is  our  duty  to  think  and  work  with  all  our  might, 
we  lose  nothing  by  "tarrying  the  Lord's  leisure."  "Newton 
confessed  that  to  his  patience  he  owed  everything.  An 
apple  plucked  from  the  tree  was  the  death  and  ruin  of 
our  race;  an  apple  falling  from  the  tree  told  the  stoiy  of  the 
fltars," 

jj04.  It  is  from  the  perception  of  this  universal  and  cou- 

*  Memorials  of  Tlieophilua  Triiial,  [i.  14. 
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plains  e\eiy  vaiiety.  The  relation  between  the  inspiiation 
of  the  Poet,  justly  so  called,  and  that  of  the  Bible,  is  pe- 
culiarly important.  Before  we  can.  properly  understand 
what  biblical  inspiration  is,  it  has  been  well  said,  we  must 
understand  ^<iha.t  poetical  inspiration  is.  The  two  things  are 
more  closely  allied  than  many  suppose.  No  intelligent 
reader  of  Scriptiire  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  resem- 
blance of  their  written  results  is  most  intimate  and  profound; 
the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature  stands,  in  fact,  on  a  level 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  language  of  Holy 
Writ.  Philology  goes  no  deeper  than  the  surface ;  the  inner 
arcana  belong  to  Poetry,  and  it  is  only  poetical  minds  of  the 
highest  order  that  can  bring  them  forth  in  then-  true  colors. 
The  poetiy  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  features  that  especially 
stamp  its  divine  origin ;  it  discloses  the  composition  of  the 
Mind  that  uttered  it;  and  deserves  as  teen  attention  as  its 
simple  doctrines.  If  that  Gfod  were  only  Intellect,— if  there 
were  only  a  head  shown  in  nature  and  the  Bible,  then  the 
scientific  and  philological  interpretation  would  compass  all. 
But  he  is  Love  also.  Therefore  the  world  and  his  word  are 
no  less  fiiU  of  Iieart,  so  that  there  is  endless  poetic  interpre- 
tation needed  likewise.  Poetry  was  rightly  accounted  in  old 
times  the  language  of  the  gods,  To  view  nature  in  a  poetical, 
is  an  approach  towards  viewing  it  in  a  religious,  light.  The 
ancients  expressed  themselves  in  terms  similar  to  onr  own, 
with  regard  to  inspiration.  Homer  describes  bis  heroes  as 
"  inspired  with  valor"  by  then-  guardian  deities ;  and  in  nai'- 
ratiiig  the  famous  story  of  Penelope  and  her  web,  piously 
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makes  hei'  say  that  lier  ingenious  sohemes  were  "  breathed 
into  her  by  a  god."  (Odyssey  xix.  138.)  He  has  a  passage 
also  to  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  St.  Paul's,  saying  that 
to  one  God  gives  dancing,  to  another  music,  to  another  a 
prudent  mind,  to  another  valor,  &c.  (Iliad  xiii.  727—733.) 
In  the  8th  Odyssey  he  repeats  it  in  a  varied  and  more  ele- 
gant form, — "  One  man  is  weaker,  but  God  adoi'ns  him  with 
words,  and  he  discourses  with  mild  modesty ;  another  in  his 
form  is  like  the  immortals,  but  grace  is  not  set  as  a  crown 
around  his  speech,"  (170—177.)  Seneca  comments  upon 
inspiration  in  singularly  eloquent  terms.  "  Without  God," 
he  observes,  "tliere  ia  no  great  man.  It  is  He  who  inspires 
us  with  great  ideas  and  exalted  designs.  When  yon  see  a 
man  superior  to  his  passions,  happy  in  adversity,  calm  amid 
surrounding  storms,  can  you  forbear  to  confess  that  these 
qualities  are  too  exalted  to  have  their  origin  in  the  little  in- 
dividual whom  they  ornament?  A  god  inhabits  every 
virtuous  man,  and  without  God  there  is  no  virtue."  (Epis- 
tles, 41,  73.)  The  "paganism"  and  "polytheism"  of  such 
men  deserves  a  milder  judgment  than  is  often  passed  upon 
it.  However  vicious  and  defective  in  some  respects,  it  rested 
on  a  pure  and  reverent  religious  feeling,  which  needed  but 
Christianity  to  give  it  a  right  direction.  That  which  distin- 
guishes Christianity  &>m  the  moraiism  of  Seneca,  is  not  so 
much  an  absolute  diiference  in  the  principles  inculcated,  as 
the  power  which  it  brings,  by  virtue  of  its  immediate  origin, 
to  carry  them  out  practically  in  the  life.  Polytheism,  in- 
deed, regarded  in  its  better  aspect,  was  but  the  designation 
under  many  names,  of  the  one  universal  Father,  just  as  in 
Scripture  the  single  Jehovah  is  styled  the  Mighty  One,  the 
Lion,  the  Shepherd,  and  by  hundreds  of  other  names  in 
turn.  The  more  philosophical  of  the  ancients  were  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  of  such  being  the  vei'itable  intent  of  their 
theological  doctrines.    "It  is  of  very  little  consequence," 
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says  the  author  just  quoted,  "  by_what  name  you  call  the 
first  Nature,  the  Divine  Reason  that  pr^ides  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  fills  all  the  parts  of  it.  He  is  still  the  same  Grod. 
We  Stoics  sometimes  call  him  Father  Bacchus,  because  he 
is  the  universal  life  that  animates  nature ;  sometimes  Mer- 
cury, because  he  is  the  Eternal  Reason,  Order,  and  Wisdom. 
You  may  give  him  as  many  names  as  you  please,  provided 
you  allow  but  one  sole  principle  nnivei'sally  present."  (De 
Benejkiis,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  7-8.)  St.  Augustin,  probably  with 
these  passages,  and  similar  ones  in  the  Philosophical  Dis- 
sertations of  Maximus  Tyrius,  (xxix.,  &c.)  before  his 
mind,  puts  the  matter  in  the  same  generous  light.  "  It 
was  one  God,"  he  observes,  "the  universal  Creator  and 
Sustainer,  who  in  the  ethereal  spaces  was  called  Jupitei-, 
in  the  sea  Neptune,  in  the  sun  Phcebus,  in  the  fire 
Vulcan,  in  the  vintage  Bacchus,  in  the  hai-vests  Ceres,  in 
the  forests  Diana,  in  the  sciences  Minerva."  {De  Civ. 
Dei.  iv.  2.) 

305.  Briefly,  tlien,  and  finally,  we  must  never  attempt  to 
think  of  Life,  in  any  of  its  manifestations,  apart  from,  or 
independently  of  God.  Life  is  uncreate,  and  wherever  Life 
is,  He  is.  The  same  grand  principles  which  we  find  at  the 
summit  of  creation,  or  in  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  which 
we  acknowledge,  unhesitatingly,  to  be  by  infiux  of  the  divine 
life,  are  embodied  in  every  kingdom  Se/bw  man,  in  another 
and  humbler  manner ;  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  seve- 
rally and  in  turn  presenting  them,  after  the  likeness  of  de- 
scending octaves.  What  are  Intelligence  and  Emotion  in 
the  soul,  reappear,  as  we  descend,  in  the  shape  of  Instinct, 
Vitality,  and  the  physical  properties  of  inanimate  matter; 
the  higher  the  End,  and  thence  the  Form,  the  more  noble  is 
the  presentation ;  as  the  dignity  of  the  End  diminishes,  and 
along  with  it  the  grandeur  of  the  form,  so  does  the  intensity 
of  the  life.    With  every  step  in  descent,  there  is  a  decline  in 
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power ;  some  energy  ceases,  some  faculty  disappears,  yet  tte 
e^ential  principle  runs  the  entire  length,  and  is  found  at 
the  end  aa  perfect  ae  at  the  b^inning.  It  is  ty  no  means 
the  same  manifestation  that  we  find.  Each  new  manifesta- 
tion is  lower  than  the  next  above  by  a  discrete  degree; 
hence  while  there  are  innumerable  analogies  between  them, 
little  pertains  absolutely  in  common,  save  their  one,  divine 
origination.  The  hardest  to  connect  together  are  doubtless 
the  life  of  the  mineral  and  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  must  be 
done  by  the  intermediate  degrees.  When  we  reflect  how 
beautifiilly  the  organizing  life  of  the  body  repeats,  on  its 
lower  plane,  the  organizing  life  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  difiicult 
to  see  that  the  operation  of  the  crystalizing  force  in  mine- 
rals is  analogous  to  that  of  the  vital  force  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals,— that  crystalisation,  in  fact-,  is  mineral  organiaation. 
Both  in  organic  and  in  inorganic  bodi^,  the  atoms  are 
drawn  together  and  disposed  with  unerring  piecision,  and 
with  the  moat  exquisite  symmetay.  The  lower  phyBical 
forces  prepare  the  way.  By  attraction,  matter  is  simply 
collected  together, — one  atom  held  to  anothei,  even  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  kind ;  Chemical  Affinity  'Superadds  to 
attraction,  the  choice  of  particular  atoms,  which  combine 
moreover,  in  definite  proportions ;  Ciystalization  brings  tbe 
atoms  thus  held  together  into  fixed  geometrical  solids, 
moulding  them,  as  it  were,  with  the  finger  of  vitality.  The 
idence  of  the  life  of  the  soul  with  that  of  the  body 
I  moat  plainly  perhaps  in  what  is  called  Genius. 
That  admii'able  and  wondrous  fiiculty  which  on  the  lowest 
plane  conatructs  crystals,  turning  the  opaque  and  grimy 
charcoal  into  chaste  and  lucid  diamond; — which  on  the 
higher  plane  constructs  blood,  and  sap,  and  tissues,  builds 
them  into  organs,  and  then  impels  them  to  achieve  beautiful 
and  usefi.ll  works; — that  same  faculty  reappeare  on  the 
highest  or  spiritual  plane,  aa  constructive,  formative  lutel- 
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lectual  force,  enabling  its  possessor,  with  the  help  of  memory 
as  a  handmaici,  to  become  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  or  the 
painter.  The  essential  eharacteristic  of  Life  is  its  construc- 
tive, organizing  force,  and  thia  is  precisely  what  c 
izes  Genius, 
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PART    I. 

Whili.  t3  the  ]  oet  and  tl  e  tlioughtful  ni  in  the  hdiine^ 
f  Times  and  Se^^on?  aie  in  the  highest  Jegiee  beautiful 
md  suggestl^e  eveu  to  the  most  inJiflerent  ind  selfish  thpy 
Eie  surrounded  xvith  in  agieeible  mteiest  None  view 
then  pioffiees  without  regard  however  little  thej  luay  be 
itti acted  bj  then  sneet  pictures  and  phenomena  oi  mo^ed 
by  the  amenities  and  ^^  isdom  of  their  miniatiy  This  is  be 
cause  the  changes  incidental  to  nature  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  kind  of  counterpart  or  image  of  the  occurrences  and  vicis- 
situdes of  human  life ;  and  on  the  other,  the  cireumstanees 
by  which  its  business  and  pleasures  are  in  large  measure 
suggested  and  controlled.  The  consummation  of  the  old 
year,  and  the  opening  of  the  new,  brings  with  it,  accord- 
ingly, a  fine  significtmce,  and  a  pleasurable  importance. 
80,  in  their  degree,  the  transitions  of  AVinter  into  Spring, 
of  Spring  into  Summer,  of  Summer  into  Autumn ;  and  so, 
in  their  degree,  the  alternations  of  day  and  night.  The 
longer  the  interval,  the  more  interesting  is  the  change. 

The  close  of  the  year  occupies  the  foremost  place  in  this 
universal  interest,  from  its  completing  a  well-defined  and 
comprehensive  cycle  of  natural  mutations.  It  is  by  tliis 
circumstance  rendered  an  appropriate  epoch  for  the  mea- 
surement of  life  and  being ;  and  hence  tliere  festen  on  it 
peculiar  momentousness  and  solemnity,  which  remain  inse- 
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parabJ-y  attached  though  the  season  be  unknown  or  forgot- 
ten. Days  and  nights  follow  too  rapidly  to  seive  tuch  a 
purpose ;  and  the  endings  of  months  and  seaaona  ire  insuffi- 
ciently distinct,  except  as  regards  Autumn,  which  in  its  ma- 
turity and  fruits  folfills  the  very  cycle  in  question  Only  as 
the  result  of  these  mutationa  does  the  jeai  exist  Were 
there  no  primroses  to  die  with  the  spring,  no  lilies  to  vanish 
with  the  summer;  were  there  not  sequences  of  leaf  and 
flower,  sunshine  and  starlight,  there  would  even  be  no  Time. 
For  Time,  like  Space,  pertains  but  to  the  material  circum- 
ference of  creation,  that  is  to  the  visible  half  of  the  universe, 
and  is  only  appreciable  through  its  medium.  It  is  by  ob- 
jective nature  alone  that  the  ideas  both  of  Time  and  Space 
are  fiimfehed,  and  tliey  are  sustained  in  us  only  so  long  as 
we  are  in  contact  with  it  The  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  contribute  the  most  exact  and  obvious  data,  because 
expressly  given  "  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days, 
and  for  yeai's,"*  But  the  heavens  are  not  our  only  time- 
piece. Another  is  spread  over  the  surfece  of  the  earth  in 
its  living  products.  The  phenomena  connected  with  plants 
and  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  constitute  in  themselves 
a  complete  system  of  chronometry;  indicating  not  merely 
seasons,  but  even  days  and  hoiira.  In  the  times  of  the  leaf- 
ing of  trees,  the  blooming  of  flowers,  the  ripening  of  fruits, 
the  appeai-ance  of  insects,  the  singing  and  nest-building  of 


*  The  fine  poetic  fancy  of  the  acciente  deified  the  various  divi- 
sions of  time,  and  placed  them  as  attendants  on  the  Snn,  himself  a 
god  of  the  highest  rank.  See  the  beautiful  deaeriplion  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  ii.  26-30,  where  they  are  represented  as  standing 
round  his  throne,  and  wearing  the  insignia  proper  (o  their  offices 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hence  come  the  innumerable  allneiona 
in  poetry  to  "the  Hours,"  aa  goddesses  :— 

"The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours."— Jl/sVton 
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birds,  the  departure  and  return  of  the  migratory  kiuda, 
and  of  every  other  such  incident  of  unmolested  nature, 
thei'e  is  nothing  chanceful  or  nncertaan.  Every  event  tran- 
spires at  a  fixed  point  in  the  series  of  changes  it  belongs 
to.  So  precise,  in  particular,  are  the  hours  at  which  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Bowel's  open,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy  to  form  a  "  dial  of  Flora,"  by  planting  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  expansion.  A  vejy  little  botany  will  enable 
any  one  to  notice,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially before  the  dew  is  ofi^  the  grass,  how  one  flower  antici- 
pates another.  And  not  only  as  to  opening  in  the  morning, 
but  as  to  closing  in  tlie  afternoon  and  evening.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  lover  of  nature,  than  to  watch  their 
gradual  retirement  to  rest,  and  the  wonderful  diversities  of 
mode  in  which  they  shut  their  petals.  The  curious  comci- 
denees  between  many  of  these  phenomena,  (as  of  certain 
birds  returning  from  their  winter  quarters  at  the  identical 
times  when  certain  flowet«  come  into  bloom)  have  an  espe- 
cial interest,  seeing  that  they  not  only  indicate  times,  but 
supply  striking  illustrations  of  the  lovely  mfmpathies  of  na- 
ture, for  in  nature  there  is  nothing  without  a  friend.  Celes- 
tial and  atmospheric  phenomena,  if  they  have  fewer  of  the 
charms  of  variety,  in  their  splendore  compensate  it  tenfold. 
How  beautiftil  to  note  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  chanae- 
leon  tintings  of  the  sky,  the  traveling  of  the  planets,  and 
the  circling  round  the  pole  of  the  seven  bright  stars  of  the 
sleepless  Bear!  "With  what  gladness  and  enthusiasm,  too, 
in  the  cold,  inanimate  winter,  we  view  the  rising  of  Orion, 
and  his  brilliant  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  cbeerlessneaa 
of  the  earth  is  forgotten  in  the  magnificence  overhead,  and 
we  thank  God  for  unfolding  so  much  gloiy.  Every  event, 
moreover,  having  its  own  poetical  relations,  at  once  refreshes 
the  heart,  and  places  before  the  mind  some  elegant  item  in 
the  innumerable  harmonies  of  the  univei-se.     In  the  perpe- 
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tual  sparkle  of  the  Bear  m  presented  au  image  of  the  ever- 
wakeful  eyes  of  Providence;  and  in  the  alternate  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  a  beantiM  picture  of  the  oscilla- 
tions in  man's  fortunes.  Hence  we  find  Plutarch  using  the 
latter  to  describe  the  chequered  life  of  Demetrius;  and 
Dante,  to  pourti'ay  the  varying  fortunes  of  Florence ; — 

E  come  '1  volger  del  del  delta  luna 
Caopre  ed  iscoopre  i  lit!  aenza  posa, 
Cosi  fa  di  Fiorenza  la  Fortuia. 

{Faradiso,  xvi.,  82-84.) 
{Ab  the  revolution  of  the  moon's  teavenly  sphere  hides  and  reveals 
the  strand  unceasingly,  so  fortune  deals  with  Florence.) 

The  regularity  with  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  recur, 
and  their  determinate  and  unvarying  character,  are  ex- 
pressed even  in  many  names.  Spring  is  literally  the  season 
of  growth;  summer  that  of  sunshine;  autumn  (from  augeo) 
that  of  increase  or  fertility;  winter  that  of  the  "windy 
storm  and  tempest."  All  languages  possess  equivalent 
terms,  "Zif,"  the  name  of  the  second  Hebrew  month,  or 
fram  thenew  moon  of  May  to  that  of  June,  signifies  literally, 
"the  splendor  of  flowers."  "Choreph,"  the  name  for  au- 
tumn, in  the  same  language,  means  "the  gatherbig  season," 
or  time  of  harvest  and  fruits.  The  names  given  to  the 
months  by  the  French  Revolutionists  of  1789,  every  one 
will  remember  as  in  deference  to  the  same  instinctive  prin- 
ciple. 

Times,  years,  seasons,  accordingly,  are  not  to  be  esteemed 
a  part  of  creation,  but  simply  an  accident  or  result  of  it. 
Our  pei-sonal  experiences  concur  with  nature  in  testifying 
this,  for  to  no  two  men  has  time  the  same  duration,  nor  does 
any  individual  reckon  it  always  by  the  same  dial.  To  the 
slothful,  time  has  the  feet  of  a  snail;  to  the  diligent,  the 
wings    of    an    eagle.       Impatience    lengthens,    enjoyment 
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shortens  it.  Tlie  unhappy  and  desolate  see  nothing  but 
weary  tedium;  with  the  cheerful  it  glid^  like  a  stream. 
"The  time,"  says  the  unhappy  poet,  in  his  wretched  exile, 
"goes  so  slowly,  you  would  think  it  was  standing  sti]l.  The 
summer  does  not  shorten  my  nights,  nor  the  winter  my  days. 
Do  the  usual  periods  really  perform  their  wonted  courses? 
Everything  is  protracted  with  my  eyes."*  How  different 
when  we  are  satisfied  and  glad!  Let  us  go  amid  new  and 
delightful  sceneries,  such  as  vividly  excite  and  animate  us, 
and  when  over,  the  daj-s  seem  to  have  been  hours,  the  weeks 
to  have  been  daj's.  I/et  us  retii-e  into  the  quiet,  secluded 
sanctuaries  of  thought,  losing  oui-selves  in  memory  or  hope, 
and  how  complete  again  is  the  departure  of  all  conception 
of  either  time  or  space.  As  in  Dreamland,  distance  col- 
lapses, and  years  and  life-times  contract  into  a  few  shining 
moments.  So,  too,  when  pursuing  occupations  under  the 
influence  of  deep  feeling, — "Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Eachel,  yet  they  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love 
he  had  to  her."  In  Milton,  Eve  beautifully  says  to 
Adam, — 

"With  thee  con?ersing,  I  forget  all  time; 

All  eeasons,  and  their  clionge,  all  please  alike. 

Time,  therefore,  as  in  reference  to  material  existence  it 
simply  denotes  change,  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  or  inner 
life,  is  but  another  name  for  emotional  states  or  attitudes. 
The  man  who  not  only  feels  to,  but  actually  does  live  longest, 
in  other  words,  sees  most  time,  is  he  who,  taking  God  for  a 
sweet,  guiding,  and  enveloping  thought,  and  quick  to  read 
Nature,  receives  ft'om  it  the  greatest  number  of  impress- 
Natural  mutations  are  emblems  both  of  the  external  oi 

*  IJvid.     IHstUi,  Book  v..  Elegy  x. 
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corporeal  life,  aiid  of  the  inDor  or  apiiitual  !ife.  And  this 
is  equally  tlie  case  whether  the  history  of  a  year  or  of  a  day 
be  taken.  For  nature,  though  ahe  seems  endlessly  diversi- 
fied, proceeds  on  but  few  methods,  of  whicli  her  diversities 
are  varied  expressions.  Whatever  depaitment  we  may  se- 
lect, whether  organization,  music,  or  language,  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  or  those  of  insensible  matter,  one  or  two  lead- 
ing ideas  are  ail  that  can  be  discriminated.  Not  that  the 
talent  of  nature,  though  great  for  species,  is  poor  for  genera, 
because  nature,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Infinite,  is  com- 
petent, necessarily,  to  express  his  infinite  attributes.  It  is 
that  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  sublime  and  intelligible 
unity,  such  as  man's  mind  shall  apprehend  with  profit  and 
delight,  she  better  loves  to  repeat,  over  and  over  again,  a 
few  fixed  and  elegant  designs,  than  to  amaze  and  confound 
with  an  endless  multiplicity.  When,  therefore,  from  the 
outward  expression,  we  penetrate  towards  the  interior  idea 
it  is  always  to  find  some  old,  ^miliar  fashion;  and  to  learn 
that  shapes  and  complexions  are  but  liveries  or  costumes 
appropriate  to  their  several  occasions.  The  history  and 
lapse  of  a  day  agree,  accordingly,  with  the  history  of  a  year, 
of  which  the  day  is  a  miniature.  Winter  corresponds  witli 
night,  summer  with  noon,  spring  with  morning,  whence  the 
beautiflil  phrase  in  1  Sam.  ix.  26,  "the  spring  of  the  day," 
and  in  Lucretius,  the  equivalent  fades  vema  did  (i.  10.) 
The  history  of  a  life-time  conforms  in  turn  with  both  the  year 
and  the  day,  as  shown  in  our  speaking  of  life's  morning, 
noon,  and  evening;  of  its  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter-;  its  April,  its  May,  and  its  December.  For  all  or- 
ganized beings  are  but  successions  of  phenomena,  commenc- 
ing, like  the  year,  in  darkness  and  apparent  passivity,  and 
ending  in  surrender  to  the  effacing  fingers  of  decay.  "  Even- 
ing," says  Ai-istotle,  "lias  the  same  relation  to  day  that  o)d 
age  has  to  life.     Therefore  evening  may  be  called  the  old 
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age  of  the  day,  aud  old  age  the  evening  of  life,  or,  as  it  ia 
styled  by  Empedocles,  'the  setting  of  life.' "  Nothing  has 
more  pleased  the  poets  than  to  descant  on  the  similitudes  so 
strikingly  displayed,  especially  on  behalf  of  the  four  seasons, 
Ovid,  for  instance,  in  that  extraordinary  catalogue  of  muta- 
tions, the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses ;  Young,  iu 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Sight  Thoughts;  and  Thomson,  at  the 
coneiusion  of  his  "Winter:" — 

Behold,  fond  man  I 
See  here  thy  pictured  life  I     Pass  some  few  years, 
Thj  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer'B  ardent  ati-ength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn,  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene. 

Prose  literature  likewise  affords  numerous  allusions  to  these 
analogies.  They  ai'e  a  constant  subject  also  with  sculptora 
and  painters,  whose  highest  function  is  faithfully  to  repro- 
duce in  objective  forms  what  the  poetic  faculty  seeks  else- 
where to  delineate  in  words.  The  famous  riddle  of  the 
Sphynx,  the  solution  of  which  by  CEdipus  cost  her  her  life, 
will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  one — "What  animal 
is  that  which  in  the  morning  goes  upon  four  legs,  at  mid-day 
upon  two,  in  the  evening  upon  three?"  On  the  identifica- 
tion of  youth  with  Spring  was  no  doubt  founded  the  ancient 
belief  tliat  it  was  in  the  Spring  that  the  world  was  created: 
a  notion  supported,  among  the  moderns,  by  Stukeley,  in  his 
chapter  caiied  "Cosmogonia,  or  the  World's  Birth-day." 
(Pahiographia  Saera,  p.  44.)  It  needs  no  very  deep  science 
to  perceive  that  if  the  world  were  created  in  any  season,  it 
must  have  been  created  in  all  four,  since  it  is  always  Spring 
somewhere  always  Summei  Autumn  and  Winter  m  one 
part  of  the  globe  oi  another  If  it  be  intended  merely  to 
n-j-eit  that  it  was  Spiing  m  the  latitude  wheie  oui  fiist 
piients  bepTi  then  lne«  tl  en  [elh^p    tit  finc^  ma^  he. 
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allowed.  Accordiag  to  Venerable  Eede,  tlie  question  was 
first  det«rmiiied  at  a  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  about  the 
year  200.  After  a  learned  disLussioD,  reported  verbatim,  it 
is  finally  decided  that  the  world's  birth-day  was  Sunday, 
April  8th,  or  at  the  yernal  equinox,  and  at  tlie  full  of  the 
moon!     (Opera,  torn.  2,  pp.  346,  347.    Ed.  Basil,  1563.) 

Dwelling  as  we  do,  in  the  heart  of  the  material  and  fugi- 
tive, it  is  perfectly  natural  tliat  winter  and  night  should  be 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  last  stage  of  our  existence. 
Yet  their  truest  agreement  is  not  with  decay.  It  is  rather 
mih  the  darkness  and  passivity  which  preliminate  life,  and 
out  of  which  life  springs.  Everywhere  in  creation  the  dim 
and  shapeless  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  The  universal  law 
is  that  the  passive  shall  precede  the  active,  ignorance  know- 
ledge, indifference  love.  This  is  why  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  opens  with  saying  that  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  why 
among  the  ancients,  Night  was  finely  styled  "mother  of  ail 
things." 

With  him.  enthroned. 
Sat  Bable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks,  as  given  byHesiod,  and  of 
every  ancient  nation  of  which  any  records  survive,  opens 
with  darkness,  out  of  whose  womb  presently  proceeds  light. 
Such  is  the  order  acknowledged,  indeed,  by  all  the  greatest 
poets  who  have  ornamented  the  world.  What  a  fine  line  is 
that  in  Mephistophcles'  address  to  Faust,  when  he  first 
introduced  himself, — ■ 

Ein  Theil  der  FinBterraiss  die  sich.  das  IJcht  gebar, 
(Part  of  the  darkness  which  brought  forth  Lightl) 

If  we  would  observe  a  philosophic  order,  winter,  therefore, 
ehoiild  stand  first,  not  last,  in  the  scheme  of  the  seasons,  as 
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amoiig  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  whom  harmonies  were  an 
exact  science,  and  who  di-ew  the  sun  at  the  wint«r  solstice  as 
an  infant,  at  the  vernal  equinox  aa  a  youth,  at  the  summer 
solstice  as  s.  man  of  middle  age,  and  at  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox as  one  in  his  maturity,*  The  other  seasons  would  tlien 
fall  into  their  rightful  places.  Autumn,  or  the  period  of  ripe- 
ness, crowning  the  noble  annals.  For  autumn,  in  turn,  it  is 
far  less  just  to  regard  as  emblematic  of  bodily  decrepitude, 
than  of  consummation,  maturity  and  riches.  Job  gives  a 
beautiful  example  of  its  legitimate  symbolic  use  when, 
recalling  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  denominate  them 
his  iin  {eJioreph,')  literally,  as  above  mentioned,  his  time  of 
gathermg  in  fruits.  The  authorized  version  neutralizes  this 
eloquent  figure  by  translating  it  "in  the  days  of  my  yoidh." 
But  that  the  word  here  certainly  signifies  Autumn,  is  plain 
from  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  even  without  consulting 
Pindar  uses  Autumn  for  the  perfection  of 
beauty.  (Isth.  2,  5.  H"em.  5,  6.)  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  applies  the  same  name  to  the  Resurrection.  The 
dating  of  the  year  from  a  day  in  the  depth  of  winter  is 
itself  a  testimony  to  the  true  position  of  the  seasons  in 
question. 

By  virtue  of  the  primitive  relations  which  so  wonderftilly 
link  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  growth  of  the  year 
has  precisely  the  same  analogies  with  the  develoj  ment  af 
the  intellect  and  affections,  as  with  the  history  of  the  body 
Winter  answers  to  their  gcrm-sta^e,  summer  to  theii  floii 
ers,  autumn  to  their  maturity.  Hence  the  elegant  and  fe 
miliar  metaphors  by  which  the  first  buddings  of  the  intellect 
and  affections  are  called  their  Sprinff.  The  Greek  poets  not 
infrequently  put  Autumn,  in  like  manner-,  for  ripened  intel- 


'^  ilaci'obius,  iSi'iKrnaMa,  Lib.  1,  cap.  21, 
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ligence  and  wisdom,  as  jEschylus,  in  his  tragedy  of  the 
Suppliants.*  Gifted  with  the  sight  of  tliese  fine  analogies, 
few  things  ai-e  more  delightful  to  the  accomplished  mind 
than  to  note  the  early  primrose  and  anemone,  the  wood-sor- 
rel, and  the  young,  uncurling  ferns.  It  sees  in  them,  and 
in  all  delicate  buds,  the  pictorial  counterparts  of  ite  own 
first  steps — images  of  the  pretty  little  flowers  of  fancy  and 
affection  put  forth  from  the  heart  of  a  child,  The  same  cir- 
cumstances originate  an  important  part  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  the  mind  regards  the  verdure  of  trees  newly-leafed, 
the  activities  and  the  music  of  birds,  and  the  thousand  other 
fiiir  conditions  of  the  year  in  its  adolescence.  It  sees  re- 
flected in  them  its  own  felt  progress.  In  that  perfect  sea 
of  rich  poetry,  "  Festus,"  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
symbolism  of  the  year  are  given  in  a  single  passage : — 

We  women  have  four  seaBona,  like  tte  year. 

Our  spring  is  in  our  ligiilsome,  girlisli  dajs, 

When  the  heart  lauglia  ivitliin  us  for  sheer  joy. 

Summer  is  wlien  we  love  and  are  beloved ; 

Autumn  when  some  young  tliuig  witli  tiny  hands. 

And  rosy  cheeks,  and  flossy,  tendrilled  locks. 

Is  wantoning  about  us  5ay  and  night. 

And  Winter  is  when  those  we  loved  have  perished, 

For  the  heart  ices  then. 

Some  miss  one  season,  some  another ;  this 

Shall  have  tliem  eai-ly ;  and  that,  Sate. 

The  soul,  as  it  quickens  towards  God  (which  is  quite  a 
diiferent  thing  from  growth  in  the  loves  and  intellectualities 
of  the  simplj  secular  life)  simdarly  views  itielf  reflected 
wheievei  the  vernal  is  gu«hin^  forth  and  loves  to  think 
lo^  pioioinl  1^1  the  lept-ndence  on  Him  who  ehangeth 
the  t  me«  and  the    easons  ".^  ho  t^n  eti  wi  lom  to  the  wise. 
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and  reveaietli.  tlie  deep  and  seci'et  things."  A  more  com- 
plete and  admirable  image  than  is  here  presented,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  For  like  the  seeds  and  roots  which  lie 
hidden  in  the  cold,  bare  earth  during  winter,  full  of  splen- 
did capacity  and  life,  are  the  latent  desires  in  the  una- 
wakeued  soul  for  what  is  good  and  heavenly,  inherited  from 
the  golden  age ;  and  when  once  quickened,  nothing  can  re- 
press their  energy,  or  forbid  their  shooting  into  a  luxuriant 
and  flowery  vesture  for  the  suriace  late  so  naked.  We 
should  never  desire  to  be  regenerated  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
mains of  original  innocence,  which  thus  repose,  like  sleeping 
angels,  in  our  hearts.  Martineau  appropriately  opens  his 
beautifii!  book,  "  Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life,"  with 
sketching  this  truest  spring-time  of  the  soul,  this  beginning 
of  its  real,  productive  life.  "  The  thoughts  which  constitute 
religion  are  too  vast  and  solemn  to  remain  subordinate. 
They  are  germs  of  a  growth  which,  with  true  nurture,  must 
burst  into  independent  life,  and  overspread  the  whole  soul. 
When  the  mind,  beginning  to  be  busy  for  itself,  ponders  the 
ideas  of  the  infinite  and  eternal,  it  detects,  as  if  by  sudden 
inspiration,  the  immensity  of  the  relations  which  it  bears  to 
God  and  immoi-tality.  The  old  formulas  of  religious  in- 
struction break  their  husk,  and  give  forth  the  seeds  of  won- 
der and  of  love.  Everything  that  before  seemed  great  and 
woiHiy  is  dwarfed ;  and  secular  affinities  sink  into  nothing- 
ness compared  with  the  heavenly  world  which  has  been  dis- 
covered. There  is  a  period  when  earnest  spirits  become 
thus  possessed ;  disposed  to  contrast  the  grandeur  of  their 
new  ideal  with  the  littleness  of  all  that  is  actual,  and  to  look 
with  a  sublimated  feeling,  which  in  harsher  natures  passes 
into  contempt,  on  pursuits  and  relations  once  sufficient  for 
the  heart's  reverence."  "  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter,"  means  "  before  the  frosts  of  iiidifierenee  to  God 
have  melted." 
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The  sequence  of  morning  to  night  pourti-ays  precisely  the 
same  facte,  becawse  each  perfect  and  independent  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  is  a  year  in  little,  and  therefore  the  ana- 
logue of  the  entire  spiritual  history.  We  apeak,  accord- 
ingly, of  the  night  of  ignorance,  the  night  of  superstition, 
the  dawn  of  reason,  the  dawn  of  the  understanding.  Hence, 
too,  the  innumerable  beautiful  figures  in  which  these  things 
are  spoken  of  under  the  equivalent  names  of  "darkness" 
and  "  light,"  As  with  the  transition  from  ignorance  inf« 
knowledge,  so  with  the  nobler  progi'ess  which  introduces  us 
to  God.  Before  we  know  him,  it  is  night,  afterwards  it  is 
morning  and  day.  It  is  in  the  night  that  he  comes  to  us, 
just  aa  it  is  during  the  night  of  nature  that  the  sun  ap- 
proaches (for  it  is  not  morning  till  he  is  risen),  whence  the 
beautiful  figure  in  the  parable,  that  the  cry  of  the  bride- 
groom's coming  is  heard  at  "midnight."  It  was  for  tht 
same  reason  that  the  angels  announced  the  nativity  to  the 
shepherds  by  night  rather  than  by  day — a  ministry  sweetly 
renewed,  with  all  its  heavenly  light  and  music,  wherever 
the  "flocks"  of  the  heart  ai-e  seen  to  be  watched  and 
cherished. 

To  the  same  class  of  facts  belong  tlie  circumstances  of  our 
Lord  being  born  into  the  material  world  in  the  depth  of 
winter ;  and  of  the  crucifixion  takmg  place  during  chilly, 
wintry  weather,  as  shown  by  the  people  kindling  a  fire  and 
warming  themselves.  These  are  not  mere  accidents  in  the 
history,  but  representative  occurrences  msepai-ably  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  ones  they  accompany.  In  several 
ancient  languages  the  name  of  God  is  literally  "  light,"  or 
"  morning."  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  8soz  and  the 
Latin  Deus  (whence  the  French  Dieu,  and  our  own  word 
De-ity,)  both  of  which,  together  with  the  name  of  tlie  old  In- 
dian god  Dyaim,  rest  on  the  Sanscrit  root  div,  to  sliine  or 
irradiate.     The  Greek  Zeu^  and  the  Latin  Jtj-piter  ai'e  from 
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the  same  source,  by  permutation  of  aounds,  as  shown  by  tlie 
infleetions  AcFoz,  Jovis,  &e.,  and  by  the  derivatives  diwim 
(whence  divine  and  divinity)  and  die»,  the  day,  literally  "the 
shining."  Jupiter,  and  the  equivalent  Diespater,  Diespiier, 
signify,  literally,  "i&thei'  of  light."  With  tlie  same  root  are 
doubtless  connected  the  Celtic  di,  dian,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
di^gan,  ■whence  our  current  davm  and  day. 

But  more  than  one  such  day  is  needfiil  to  regenerate  a 
man.  He  must  go  throngh  many  successive  eti^s,  intro- 
duced to  one  day  after  another,  through  the  medium  of 
many  nights  of  labor  and  struggle.  And  that  we  may  be 
familiarized  with  it  irom  the  first,  this  is  just  what  is 
depicted  at  the  very  entrance  to  God's  "Word.  In  theii- 
"evenings  and  mornings,"  and  the  accompanying  serial 
creations,  the  opening  verses  of  Gienesis  sublimely  picture 
the  development  of  the  various  emotions  and  perceptions 
proper  to  the  Christian  character,  which  gradually  open 
out,  like  the  days  of  a  week.  For  there  are  no  leaps  in  the 
history  of  spiritual  progress, — no  violent  transitions.  There 
can  be  no  seventh  day's  rest  in  heaven  without  six  preceding 
ones  of  work,  which  every  man  must  perform  for  himself,  at 
God's  suggestion,  and  with  God's  help.  "Let  there  be 
light"  is  only  the  inti'oductory  act, — the  showing  the  way. 
At  first  man  is  not  conscious  how  much  is  needed  of  him. 
It  seems  sufficient  that  light  has  broken.  He  knows  not 
how  bare  and  desolate  is  his  heart,  nor  that,  until  a  third, 
and  a  foui-th,  and  a  fifth  day  shall  have  clothed  it  with 
spiritual  counterparts  of  the  "living  creatures,"  the  "grass," 
the  "herbs,"  and  the  "fruit-trees,"  it  will  be  only  a  desert, 
and  can  neither  "rejoice"  nor  "blossom  as  the  rose."  Of 
such  a  course  of  developments,  accordingly,  growth  in  religion 
is  made  up,  each  stage  having  ite  own  evening  and  morning, 
just  as  each  year  of  life  has  its  winter  and  summer.  For 
"evening"  here  signifies,  not  tlie  twilight  of  a  day  tiiat  is 
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past,  but  tlie  wliole  of  the  dai-k  portion  of  the  tiventy-four 
hours,  and  "moming"  the  whole  of  the  light  portion.  The 
two  together  make  up  a  complete  period  in  the  history,  just 
as  a  night  and  a  day  combined,  (the  latter  dating  from 
midnighii)  make  up  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
"days"  of  the  solar  year. 

The  creation  of  man  comes  last,  because  it  is  not  until 
such  a  series  of  developments  has  taken  place,  that  the 
intellect  and  affections  attain  that  upright  and  noble  attitude 
in  reference  to  God,  which  constitutes  genuine  manliness. 
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PART  II. 

Times  smd  seasons  correspond  witli  tlie  life  of  man  in  ^ 
twofold  manner.  First,  there  is  the  image  of  his  gradual 
development,  both  as  to  body  and  soul,  presented,  as  above 
described,  in  each  complete  and  independent  year  and  day. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  image  of  his  innumerable  (Jianges  and 
ideiaeiiudeg,  presented  in  the  varied  quaUties  and  occurrences 
of  seasons,  days,  and  honra  in  genera).  For  as  with  winter 
and  summer,  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
sunshine,  clouds  and  azure,  music  and  silence, — for  even  the 
wind  and  the  waters  are  still  at  times, — so  with  health  and 
sickness,  hunger  and  content,  fetigue  and  vigor;  no  state  or 
condition  is  lasting.  Down  even  to  the  minute  and  secret 
phenomena  of  what  the  physiologists  call  "moleculardeath," 
namely,  the  continual  decay  and  replacement  of  the  animal 
tissues.  Change  is  theuniversal  condition  of  existence.  And 
while  BO  marked  a  feature  of  the  inanimate  world,  and  of 
the  animal  life,  infinitely  more  ti-ue  of  the  soul,  because  of 
its  infinitely  higher-  capabilities  and  senses.  At  one  moment 
buoyant  with  hope,  at  another  depressed  by  disappointment 
or  mis^vings;  cheerful  to-day,  mournful  to-morrow;  in  the 
course  even  of  a  few  minutes  it  will  run  through  a  long  series 
of  intensest  emotions.  Change,  accordingly,  has  in  all  ages 
been  the  chosen  theme  of  the  moralist  and  the  preacher; 
while,  as  at  once  the  most  solemn  yet  most  animating,  the 
most  aad  yet  most  beautiful  subject  on  which  the  human  mind 
can  dwell,  poetry  and  philosophy  have  ever  held  a  friendly 
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rivalry  in  describing  its  loveliness,  and  interpreting  its  les- 
sons.* Well  styled  by  Feltham,  "the  gieat  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse," all  the  best  charms  of  objective  nature,  and  all  the 
noblest  attitudes  of  the  intfillect  and  affections  owe  their 
being  to  its  magic  touch.  Inc^saatly  at  work,  transflguring, 
dissolving,  and  recombining,  it  makes  the  physical  world  one 
vast  kaleidoscope  wberem  new  and  wnthought-of  channs 
are  brought  to  view  with  every  turn  of  day  and  season. 
Changed,  not  destroyed,  our  lament  for  the  beautifiil  as  it 
glides  fi-om  out  our  grasp,  is  but  to  lament  that  brighter 
things  are  coming.  For  there  is  no  tratli  more  sublime  than 
that  decay,  death,  and  disappearance  are  not  annihikttion, 
but  sloiply  the  attendants  on  change  of  form.  Annihilation  is 
an  impossible  thing.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  more  consola- 
tory. The  chrysalis  is  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly  at  the 
same  moment  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  grub;  the  iovfsrs  of 
the  Humiiier  cease  to  smile,  that  the  fruits  of  autumn  may 
step  forth.  So  with  the  changes  of  the  innei'  life.  For  as 
changes  and  contrasts  are  the  springs  of  all  our  happiness 
and  enjoyment  in  connection  with  the  external  life,  as  well 
as  productive  of  the  most  charming  aspects  and  conditions 
of  nature ;  so  is  it  from  changes  in  our  spiritual  states  that 
we  acquire  true  wisdom,  and  that  our  affections  become  in- 
vited inte  their  loveliest  and  most  sacred  channels.  No 
one,  for  instance,  is  capable  of  truly  and  heartily  sympa- 
thizing witli  the  troubles  of  another,  until  he  has  himself 
been  touched  by  sorrow.  How  beautifiil  and  pathetic,  be- 
cause so  faithful  to  nature,  is  that  passage  in  the  first  .Slneid 


*  Ab  beautiful  for  its  aucciiictneES,  as  the  15th  liook  of  the  Meta- 
morphoseB  is  i-emaikahle  for  its  detail,  on  tlie  subject  of  chimge,  is 
the  flue  passage  in  the  CEdipus  Ooloneus,  of  Sophocles,  begimiing 
Z  jiXra/  A/yJwc  "■ati  (607-615.)  With  the  former  compare  Lucretius, 
"Miitat  eiiim,  mmidi  iiaturam  totins  tpfas,"  Ac.     Lib.  v.  820-8.^4, 
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where  the  gentle  but  uufoFtunate  Dido  speaks  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  her  sympathy  on  the  ground  of  her  own  experi- 
ence of  misfortune.  It  is,  indeed,  by  i-eason  of  this  neces- 
sity, that  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  natui-al  world  are 
as  we  find  them.  Throughout  the  universe,  whatever  ex- 
ists, exists  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of 
something  liigher  and  nobler  than  itself.  Night  does  not 
unroll  its  shades  solely  that  the  body  may  rest  and  sleep ; 
nor  does  winter  diffuse  its  frosts  only  that  the  trees  and 
plants  may  hybernate,  and  the  soul  refit  itself  for  feeding 
them.  They  have  a  nobler  use  than  this.  They  have  les- 
sons to  give.  They  exist,  like  alt  other  natural  mutations, 
that  they  may  be  emblematic  of  the  vicissitudes  so  import- 
ant to  the  spirit;  and  that  from  studying  the  glory  and 
beauty  which  arise  from  them,  we  may  learn  what  ia  the 
end  and  promise  of  our  own.  "We  often  live  under  a 
cloud,"  says  a  thoughtfiil  writer,  "  and  it  is  well  for  us  that 
we  should.  Uninterrupted  sunshine  would  parch  our  hearts : 
we  want  shade  and  rain  to  cool  and  refresh  them."  If  this 
be  true  of  the  secular  side  of  our  constitution,  how  much 
more  so  of  the  heavenly  I  It  shows  why  Scripture  history 
(which  has  a  didactic  intent  throughout)  is  one  continuous 
detail  of  misfortune  and  success,  trouble  and  consolation ; — 
the  narrative,  for  instance,  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Israel- 
ites, universally  acknowledged  to  be  typical  of  the  way  of 
regeneration.  In  this,  every  one  is  beset  by  hindrances  and 
temptations,  which,  though  sorely  oppressive  while  they  last, 
nevei'theless  g^ve  place  in  turn  to  triumph.  The  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  bitter  streams,  all  show  what  must  he  anti- 
cipated, but  no  less  so  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  sweeten- 
ing of  the  waters.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  a  man  to  feel 
famkhed,  and  that  the  waters  are  bitter,  for  it  is  the  sign 
of  an  amending  nature,  and  leads  him  to  cry  to  God  for 
help.     If  (ve  are  not  often  so  impelled,  it  is  a  proof  that  we 
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are  but  little  advanced  upon  our  journey.  There  can  be  no 
virtue  or  gladness  without  trial  and  suffering  in  the  first 
place.  There  is  no  buying  com  of  Joseph  till  there  has 
been  a  famine  in  the  land ;  nor  can  any  man  know  what 
are  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  rivers,  tOl  he  has  been 
in  the  valley  of  the  ahaiiow  of  death.  God  cannot  lead  him 
thither  till  he  has  felt  how  weak  he  is  in  himself.  UntU 
this  experience  shall  have  been  gone  through,  they  are  a 
mere  mirs^e  of  the  unagination.  "  It  must  needs  be  that 
the  Son  of  Man  suffer  before  be  enter  into  his  gloiy."  In 
its  aptitude  for  grievances,  temptations,  and  perplexities, 
conjoined  with  its  feee-will,  the  spirit  of  man  is  constituted, 
accordingly  in  the  very  best  manner  possible  for  wiping  him 
on  towards  heaven.  Though  they  are  painful  to  him,  they 
are  privileges.*  That  was  a  deep  insight  into  the  economy 
of  Providence  which  saw  that- 
Sweet  are  tte  uses  of  advereity. 

Had  Flavins  Boethius  never  been  imprisoned  by  Theodoric, 
he  had  never-  ivritten  his  "  Consolations  of  Philosophy."  To 
a  prison  also  we  owe  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

As  with  numbers  of  other  splendid  truths,  we  uncon- 
sciously express  the  excellency  of  alternation  in  various 
words  of  common  discourse,  as  tempei',  temperament,  tem- 
perature. For  all  these  terms  have  an  immediate  affinity 
with  the  Latin  tempus,  "  time."  Literally,  therefore,  to 
"  temper,"    signifies    to    combine  or    intermingle    difierent 


*  la  refereuee  to  tiiese  watf^rs  laay  be  quoted  Lord  Bacon's  ad- 
mirable precept  that  "we  should  practice  all  things  at  two  seyeral 
timeB,  the  one  when  the  mind  is  beet  disposed,  the  othei'  when  it  ia 
worst  disposed ;  that  by  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step ;  by  the 
otlier  you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  Etoiide  of  tin:  mind."  (Adv. 
of  Learning,  Book  ii,) 
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states  or  conditions,  just  as  seasons,  days  and  nights  ai-e  in- 
termingled by  nature.  And  aa  the  object  of  such  intermin- 
gling is  to  benefit  and  ameliorate,  the  idea  of  benevolence 
incorporates  with  it.  Thus,  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  Vh^gil  often  uses  the  word  in  this  way. 
When  the  sunburnt  land  is  refreshed  by  water,  he  says  that 
"  arentia  teinperat  ana,"  "  it  tempers  the  thirsty  fields ;"  and 
a  little  further  on,  "  cum  Jrigidus  aera  Vetera  temperat," 
"when  cool  evening  tempers  the  air."  The  sun,  Cicero  finely 
calls  mundi  tffmperaiio,  "  the  temperer  of  the  world."  As  a 
substantive,  "temper  "denotes  our  general  character  or  dispo- 
sition, because  compounded  of  various  ingredients.  Accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  one  element  or  another,  it  is  good 
temper,  or  ill  temper,  mild  temper,  or  harsh  temper.  To  be 
"  temperate"  is  not  to  remain  in  any  one  season  or  state,  but 
to  give  everything  its  proper  meed  of  attention,  in  deference 
not  only  to  the  rules  of  health,  but  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Preacher,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  there  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing," and  that  "  God  hath  made  everytliing  beautiful  (or 
good)  in  ila  season."  The  "intemperate"  man,  whether  in 
things  of  body  or  mind,  is  he  who,  bestowing  his  love  exclu- 
sively on  the  spring  or  the  summer,  in  the  morning  or  the 
evening,  refuses  to  enjoy  more  than  a  single  season ;  and 
thereby  neutralizes  both  the  pleasures  he  selects,  and  the 
kind  offices  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Who  so  much 
enjoys  the  calm,  sweet  friendship  of  the  summer,  as  he  who 
has  fought  with  the  asperities  of  winter?  "  Temperature," 
in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes  that  agreeable  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  which  results  from  the  due  admixture  of  heat 
and  cold. 

We  use  the  word  "season"  in  much  the  same  way,  and 
for  a  similar  i-eason,  season  being  a  kind  of  synonym  of 
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"  Earthly  power  doth  then  slioiv  likest  God's 
When  mercy  acasoiie  juatico," 

Experiencing  the  mutations  of  nature,  tiien,  in  our  own 
daily  history,  and  vividly  so  as  regards  the  spiritual  half  of 
our  being,  the  names  of  the  divisions  of  times  and  seasons 
become  the  appropriate  metaphore  wherein  to  speak  of  our 
varied  states  of  heart  and  mind.  There  is  no  other  lan- 
guage for  the  purpose,  N"or  are  any  figures  referring  to 
time  so  frequent,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  present  de- 
partment of  the  correspondence  having  been  &r  more 
lai^ely  recognized  than  that  ivhich  regards  the  symbolism 
of  the  year  in  the  collective ;  which  arises  in  turn,  irom 
the  fact  that  men  are  prone  to  affix  their  attention  to 
passing  events  and  contiguous  objects,  rather  than  to  rise 
to  the  panoramas  of  philosophy.  Spring,  for  instance,  is 
everywhere  identified  with  hope.  Men  see  that  in  all  their 
qualities  the  two  things  are  naturally  and  inseparably  ac- 
cordant; and  this  is  probably  a  reason  why  descriptions 
of  spring  are  more  plentiful  than  those  of  any  othev  sea- 
son. For  Hope,  the  only  heritage  of  many  men,  and 
the  light,  life,  and  nepenthe  of  all,  is  naturally  foremost 
among  the  emotions,  and  the  most  agi'eeable  to  think  and 
write  about;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mind  ever 
fastens  with  a  pure  and  animated  affection  on  natural  ob- 
jects and  appearances,  simply  because  they  are  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  ear.  That  in  nature  always  most  interests  us 
which  beara  the  closest  affinity  with  the  feelhigs  we  most 
prize,  and  those  feelings  are  most  prized  which  yield  us  our 
highest  satisfiiction  and  solace.  Rousseau  poui-trays  the 
symbolic  character  of  the  spring  in  the  most  beautifi.il  man- 
ner;—"To  the  appearance  of  spring  the  imagination  adds 
that  of  the  seasons  which  are  to  follow.  To  the  tender  buds 
which    are    perceived    by   the    eye,  it   adds  flowers,  fruits, 
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sbadesj  and  sometimes  tlie  mysteries  they  < 
brings  into  one  point  of  view  the  tilings  that  are  to  succeed, 
and  sees  things  leas  as  they  are  than  as  it  wishes  them  to  he. 
lu  the  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  only  contemplate 
the  scene  before  us.  If  we  wish  to  anticipate  the  spring, 
our  course  is  stopped  by  winterj  and  our  ftozen  imagination 
expires  amid  saovrs  and  fogs."  (Emile,  lib.  1,  tome  1,  448.) 
Spring,  like  the  morning,  is  used  also  as  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  gladness  after  misfortune,  and  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, because  the  season  of  returning  hope.  Shelley  gives 
a  charming  example  :— 

Thou  Friecd,  whose  presence  on  my  wintry  heart 
Feil  like  bright  Spring  upon  eome  herbless  plain. 
How  beautiful,  and  calm,  and  free  thou  wert, 
In  thy  young  wisdom ! 

Pindar  also,  having  first  called  calamity  and  bereavement 
by  the  name  of  vnparz  or  "  snow  storm," — 

"But  now  again,  after  the  wintry  darkneas  of  the  changing  raotilhs, 
(this  happy  household)  like  the  earth,  has  blossomed  with  purple 
flowei-s."— /sift.  iii.  36,  37. 

So  in  the  elegant  poetry  of  Ovid,^ 

Nee  fera  tempestaa  toto  tamen  horret  in  anno ; 
Et  tibi  (crede  mihi)  tempoi'a  veria  enmt. 
"  Bleak  winter  does  not  freeze  throughout  the  year ;  and  to  thee, 

too,  believe  me,  the  sweet  hours  of  Spring  will  yet  arrive."— J*'as*i, 


In  the  Ti-istia  of  the  same  author,  the  word  venio,  literally, 
to  be  lite  the  spring,  is  applied  to  the  joyous  warbling  of  the 
birds  overtheirnewly-matlenests,  one  of  the  most  sweet  and 
inspiring  accompaniments  of  the  veraal  season  :— 
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Praiaque  pubescunt  varioram  flore  coloram ; 

Indocilique  loquax  gutture  vernat  avis, 
"  The  meadows  are  decked  with  flowerE  of  many  hiien ;  aud  the 
prattling  birds  earol  witK  their  untaught  throats." — Lib.  iii.,  El. 
sii.  7,  8. 

Summer  and  winter  accord  with  prosperity  and  advei-sity. 
Hence  the  fiimous  lines  at  the  opening  of  Richard  the 
Third :— 

"  Now  J9  the  winder  of  om'  discontent 
Made  glorious  mmmer  by  the  sun  of  York." 

jEschylus,  in  the  Prometheus,  cites  winter  with  admirable 
effect ; — ■ 

m<fl!.     (642-644.) 
"  And  yet  do  I  grieve  even  to  apeak  or  tJiis  heaven-sent  winter, 
and  the  ruin  of  my  form." 

It  is  finely  introduced,  also,  in  line  1015  of  the  same  play. 
But  feirly  to  quote  examples  of  these  two  figures,  would  be 
to  illustrat*  the  spontaneity  with  which  they  have  been  used 
by  the  best  poets  of  all  ages.  Language  finding  no  terms 
so  fit,  they  become  a  part  of  its  current  coin.  There  is, 
however,  one  beautiful  feet  in  connection  with  the  emblem- 
ism  of  the  seasons  which  should  not  be  passed  over.  As  in 
every  part  of  the  year  some  particular  department  of  nature 
is  in  its  highest  glory  and  perfection,  so  at  each  period  of 
life  some  particular  intellectual  faculty  is  in  the  ascendant, 
some  sentiment  is  most  persuasive,  some  passion  most  im- 
perious. Johnson  lias  well  treated  of  the  lattei-  circum- 
stances in  a  paper  on  the  "  Climacterics  of  the  Muid," 
(Rambler,  No.  151.)  Each  season  of  the  year,  like  each 
hour  of  the  day,  su^ests  also  its  own  particular  themra  for 
thought  and  conversation ;  so  that  when  living  in  our  true 
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and  proper  relations  with  nature,  there  springs  up  a  delicious 
and  rewarding  sympathy  in  our  minds,  which  at  once  em- 
bellishes the  world  without,  and  gladdens  and  fertihzea  the 
little  world  within.  Keenly  sensible  of  the  opeiation  of  this 
beneficent  law,  the  meditative  find  it  alike  easj  and  agiee- 
able  to  classify  their  thoughts  and  ideas  undei  the  names 
of  the  mouths  and  seasons.  The  Italian  pro^e  poet  oi  the 
17th  century,  Pai-tenio  Giannettasio,  divides  his  lively  and 
versatile  book,  Anmts  Ervdiius,  into  four  portions,  naming 
them  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

Of  the  particular  months  of  the  year,  May,  as  the  most 
celebrated  for  its  charms,  is  also  the  most  frequently  used  in 
metaphor.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  instances  of  the  latter 
are  those  occurring  in  the  minor  poems  of  Schiller,  pieces 
many  of  them  inimitable,  except  to  paraphrase,  even  in  the 
hands  of  his  most  successful  translator — Bulwer,    Thus — 

Deine  Seele  gleich  der  Spiegel welle, 

Silberklav  und  Bonnenliellc, 
Maiet  iioch  den  triibeii  Hei-bat  um  dioli. 
Literally, 

"  Thy  soul,  like  the  mirror-wave,  Bilver-clear  and  aun-bright,  Btill 
M  js  ti^  dim  Autumn  round  thee   — (Melanckol  -e  an  Lau  a ) 

As  with  the  foui  seasons  and  with  the  months  so  with  day 
and  mght  No  ti^o  dajs  ire  exactly  alike.  Somewheie,  m 
the  !o)k  eithei  of  the  aky  or  of  the  eaith  there  is  sure  to 
have  been  a  change  E^  en  the  nights  diffei  m  kind  What 
a  contiast  bet\\een  an  atmciphere  (hoked  with  black  and 
melancholy  vipora  and  the  transparent  sky  of  a  fusty 
^vlate^s  night,  when  the  uuinmeiable  stai-s  aie  glitteiing, 
or  the  lound  moon  is  walking  in  her  brightness  Take 
but  a  bmgle  portion  of  day  oi  mght  and  the  minutes  them- 
selves ire  fiuiid  inconstant  One  bvelj  tuit  of  sun  use  ir 
ut  sun=et  tirnts  but    i    the  hciall   >1  an  thei      \\  h  le  ^^e 
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watch  the  purpling  of  the  great  cloucl-mountains  of  the  west, 
and  the  surge  of  liquid  gold  above  their  brows,  the  spi-inkled 
rosea  of  the  zenith  have  shed  their  leaves  and  fled.  So  with 
the  successive  hues  of  the  brighter  mornings  of  Summer  and 
early  Autumn.  He  was  no  poor  observer  who  gave  to  their 
heavenly  splendors  the  immortal  epithets  of  xp6xonenXo(; 
and  pbBoddxvjXoz*  Precisely  similar,  as  to  their  muta- 
bility, are  the  states  or  attitudes  asumed  hy  us  in  our  inner 
lives.  Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  are  light  and  dark- 
ness which  are  not  of  the  sky ;  and  that  peace  and  happi- 
ness are  in  sweet  natural  agreement  with  tlie  morning,  when 
the  light  breaks  fortli,  and  everything  is  glad ;  sorrow  and 
disappointment  with  the  gloom  of  evening ;  and  their  ex- 
tremest  and  bitterest  degrees  with  the  darkness  of  deep 
night.  Hence,  in  the  languages  of  all  nations,  we  find  such 
similes  as  the  morning  of  hope,  the  noon  of  enjoyment,  the 
night  of  8on-ow ;  every  one  of  them  taking  also  the  briefer 
and  pleasant  form  of  metaphor,  and  thus  resting  on  our  in- 
tuitions for  translation.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  and 
touching  than  when  poor  Eleetra,  in  Sophocles,  exclaims  to 
her  long-lost  hrotlier,  the  only  friend  she  has  in  the  world — 

"  But  now  I  have  tliee ;  and  thou  hast  daivMd  upon  me  with  moat 
dear  aspect."— (Eieed'o,  1285-6.) 

In  calamity,  says  the  Arabic  proverb,  there  is  hope,  for  the 
end  of  a  dark  night  is  the  dawn. 

The  life  of  religion  experiences  the  same  vicissitudes. 
Consisting  of  six  principal  evening-mornings,  its  minuter 
history  records,  nevei-theleas,  an  infinity  of  little  ones ;  just 


*  "  Saiiron-robetl"  and  "  rosy -fingered." 
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as  tlie  three-score-aud-ten  yeai'a  of  the  animal  life  are  made 
up  of  some  five-aiid-tweiity  thousand  miniatures  of  yeai'a. 
Involuntarily  and  strangely  to  ua,  there  are  perpetual  oscil- 
lations between  love  and  indifference  towards  wbat  ia  right. 
Without  knowing  how  or  why,  we  find  every  now  and  then, 
that  we  have  traveled  into  the  "strange  country"  of  the 
prodigal  son,*  Scripture,  accordingly,  is  replenished  with 
allusiona  to  day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  in  these, 
their  parincular  senses,  night  and  evening  being  used  to  de- 
note the  sorrow  and  despondency  of  the  soul ;  morning  and 
day  to  express  faith,  hope,  and  joy,  The  context  always 
indicates  whether  the  words  refer  to  stages  of  the  spiritual 
development  ui  general,  or  simply  to  its  often-repeated  con- 
ditions. In  the  Psalms  these  figures  are  especially  abundant. 
Thus — "At  midnight  I  wUl  rise  to  give  thanks  to  thee,  be- 
cause of  thy  righteous  judgments."  Here  is  shown  how 
under  the  deepest  sense  of  sin  and  disobedience,  a  sincere 
and  contrite  heart  will  yet  remember  and  be  grateiiil  for 
God's  mercy.  To  the  same  purport  is  Ps,  Ixiii.  6, — "When 
I  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night-watches,  because  thou  hast 
been  my  help,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  wUl  I  rejoice." 
Out  of  the  cold  and  darkness  of  such  night,  as  out  of  winter, 
burst  light  and  beauty.  Wo  staf«  of  despondency  or  mourn- 
ing is  so  deep  that  in  due  time  it  does  not  give  way  to  hope 
and  rejoicing.  Our  "  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 
When  his  sorrows  pass  into  peace,  David  exclaims,  because 
of  this — "  I  will  siug  of  thy  mercy  in  the  morning."  And 
elsewhere,  that  though  "weeping  may  endure  for  a  night, 


"■'■"Moral  epochs  have  their  coarse  as  well  as  the  Beaaona.  "We 
can  no  more  hold  them  fast  thau  we  can  hold  suu,  moon,  and  stai's. 
Oui-  faults  perpetually  return  upon  lis,  and  herein  lies  iJie  subtlest 
difficulty  of  self-knowledge." — Goethe,  Diddnng  und  Wahi-I'eil,  book 
xiii.,  vol.  3,  p.  123, 
48  s 
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joy  Cometh  in  the  morning."  And  to  show  again  tliat 
whatever  may  be  our  state,  the  mind  should  always  be  di- 
rected towards  God,  he  says  of  "  the  righteous  man,"  that 
"  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  both  day  aiid  night."  All 
these  passages  acquire  their  highest  interest  and  significance 
from  our  realizing  them  within  ourselves.  It  was  for  this 
end  they  were  designed.  Beautiful  and  praetical  as  they 
are  in  the  letter,  and  afiecting  as  the  recorded  utterances  of 
an  individual,  they  truly  become  God's  word  to  us  only  in 
proportion  that  we  feel  that  we  repeat  them  fcr  ourselves, 
and  not  so  much  with  our  lips,  as  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
our  being.  Tiie  history  of  the  ravens  bringing  food  to 
Elijah  while  in  the  wilderness,  both  "  in  the  morning"  and 
"  in  the  evening,"  has  the  same  personal  relation  to  us,  and 
is  to  be  interpreted  after  the  same  manner.  Whenever, 
like  the  prophet,  we  are  dwelling  "  by  the  brook  Cherith,"* 
God's  benevolent  remembrance  lets  no  period  pass  over 
without  giving  appropriate  supplies  of  nourishment.  All 
that  he  asks  is  faith  in  him,  and  then  he  will  cheer  the 
darkest  night.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  have  the  power 
of  honoring  God  by  /oiiA.  Angels  can  adore  and  love,  but 
only  man,  the  suffering,  self-made  exile,  surrounded  by 
doubts  and  error,  pain  and  temptation,  tempest  and  dark- 
ness, can  honor  his  Grod  by/aii/i. 

"  Day"  is  used  not  only  in  the  senses  above  specified,  but 
also  as  a  metonymy  for  time,  periods,  and  seasons  in  gene- 
ral, and  thence  as  a  metaphor  for  states  and  conditions  of 
all  possible  binds,  whether  good  or  evil.  "Time,"  "period," 
and  "  season,"  are  similarly  used  as  figures  for  "  day."  We 
speak  of  days  of  rejoicing,  a  day  of  trouble,  times  of  success, 

*  To  dwell  "by  the  brook  Cherith"  signifiea  to  be  in  the  eudu- 
vance  of  temptations.  Though  the  truths  of  the  Word  are  then  in 
obscurity  to  man's  mind,  he  is  nevertheless  supported  by  them. 
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s  of  hope,  the  days  of  one's  youth.  "  Behold,  I  will 
add  unto  thy  days,  fifteen  years."  (Is.  xsxviii.  5.)  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  this  meaning  of  the  word,  because  of  its  fre- 
quent use  in  Scripture  to  denote  states  in  general,  whatever 
their  quality.  "  Give  ub  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  in  its 
higher  sense,  a  prayer  for  the  spiritual  assistance  hest  suited 
to  the  condition  of  our  soul  at  the  moment  of  prefei'i'ing  the 
request. 

So  varied  is  the  moral  significance  of  Times  and  Seasons 
that  they  might  yet  be  contemplated  in  new  relations,  and 
with  new  and  agreeable  profit.  How  beautiful,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  agreement  of  the  morning  and  the  Spring  with 
childhood,  in  the  further  respect  of  its  peculiar  innocence 
and  purity !  It  is  by  reason  of  this  agreement  that  in 
Scripture,  the  innocence  and  purity  so  vitally  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Christian,  are  frequently  denoted  by  or  sym- 
bolized in  childhood;  as  when  our  Ivord  placed  the  little 
child  "in  the  midst,"  thereby  showing  that  innocence  should 
be  the  centre  of  thought  and  deed.  For  every  «ei  of  the 
Saviour's,  as  well  as  every  word,  has  its  spiritual  meaning 
and  instruction ;  and  if,  with  His  divine  help,  we  do  not 
strive,  in  every  daily  duty,  to  place  the  little  child  in  the 
midst,  each  of  us  for  ourselves,  in  the  principle  and  method 
of  our  actions,  we  are  not  truly  attending  to  His  behests. 
Hence,  too.  His  divine  warning  that  unless  we  become  "  as 
little  children,"  we  can  "  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Lord  is  imaged 
as  "  the  Lamb,"  In  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  all  its  lit- 
tle ways,  in  the  sharing  of  iU  food,  for  example,  with  those 
around,  the  little  child  is  the  sweetest  emblem  of  the  Chris- 
tian, while  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  frame  is  the  outward 
and  visible  picture  of  its  moral  qualities.  Hence  the  deep 
significance  of  the  history  of  Naaman,  who,  when  he  had 
obediently  washed  himself  in  the  Jor<Jan  for  his  leprosy. 
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"  became  clean,  and  his  flesh  like  the  flesh  of  a  liUle  child." 
In  the  future  state  we  shall  probably  enjoy  all  tlie  varieties 
of  temporal  life  at  the  same  moment ;  the  wisdom  of  age, 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  the  grace  of  youth,  the  innocence  of 
infancy. 

Again,  morniag  is  pre-eminently  the  time  of  beauty. 
Hence  the  innumemble  similes  of  "  beautiful  as  the  morn- 
ing," and  "fair  as  the  morniog."  With  its  added  attributes 
of  innocence  and  purity,  it  becomes  the  emblem  of  female 
youthfulneas.  In  "Festus,"  accordingly,  we  have  the 
"maiden  morn,"  and  the  "virgin  mom."  A  "mrgin"  is 
literally,  "  one  in  her  spring,"  both  as  to  time  and  to  moral 
state.  And  as  the  latter  is  the  higher  signification  of  this 
beautiful  word,  the  Bible  applies  it  to  both  sexes.  "  These 
are  they  which  are  virytiu,  which  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goetJi," 

Finally,  may  be  noticed  the  ancient,  pleasing,  and  uni- 
versal fiincy  that  heiiven  is  a  land  of  perpetual  spring  and 
sunshine. 

"  There  everlasting  Spring  abides, 
And  never-withermg  fiowera." 

In  conformity  with  this  bebef,  the  pictures  sought  t-o  be 
drawn  of  the  future  «tate  of  the  blessed  have  in  every  age 
used  spring  and  daj  light  for  their  unvarying  landscape. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  be  right.  Milton  perhaps 
is  nearer  the  tiuth  when  he  makes  Raphael  tell  Adam  that 
in  heaven,  as  on  eaith  there  are  changes  of  times  and  sea- 
sons, morning  and  e\  enmg  — 

"  For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  morn." 

" The  face  of  biiglitest  heaven  liad  changed 

To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  there 
In  darker  veil),  and  roeeate  dews  disposed 
All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest." 
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He  gives  the  reason  also  why  it  should  he  so  : — 

" For  dtange  dekatahle," 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  grand  unity  of  design 
which  iinks  together  every  law  and  if«m  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse, extends  also  to  the  heavenly  world ;  making  it  a  sub- 
lime prototype  ia  spiritual  scenery  and  phenomena,  of  what 
here  below  is  witnessed  in  material  shape.  Time  reigne  in  tlie 
world  of  matter ;  stat«,  in  the  world  of  spirit,  each  answering 
to  the  other.  When,  therefore,  we  enter  the  eternal  coun- 
try, the  golden  city  of  the  great  King,  though  we  shall  have 
parted  from  the  sweet  presence  of  months  and  seasons  as  we 
now  know  them,  it  will  be  to  find  that  they  were  only  the 
weak,  shadowy  repi-esentatives  of  spiritual  states  infinitely 
more  glorious  and  inspiring.  The  times  and  seasons  which 
here  owe  their  being  to  the  sun  of  nature,  will  then  be  spi- 
ritually reproduced  by  the  Sun  of  KighteousnesB,  who  is  its 
life  and  light ;  save  that  what  here  is  whiter  will  be  dis- 
armed of  all  its  cold  and  bitterness ;  and  what  is  night,  of 
ail  its  dismalness  and  terrors.  It  is  in  true  nights,  when  the 
skies  put  forth  their  radiant  splendors,  that  even  in  this 
present  life  we  see  most  of  God. 
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